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THE  GAMEKEEPER'S  DAUGHTER. 
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Bv   ].  M.  Gleesok. 


Mv  face  and  hands  were  cooling  in  the  keeper's  daughter.  How  I  had  thrilled  in  the 
limpid  brook ;  its  babbling  music  filled  me  with  old  boyhood  days  as  I  read  of  little  Fritz,  the 
delight.     A  Httle  gray  rabbit  hopped  out  of  the    forester's   son,  fowling-piece  on   shoulder  and 


dense  bracken  and  sat  straight  up  to  look  wide- 
eyed  at  me.  Gray,  wet  clouds  were  driving 
from  time  to  time  across  the  face  of  the  purple 
hills,  but  the  sun  shone  strong  in  the  deep  val- 
ley, where  the  litde  air  that  was  stirring  was 
moist  and  warm. 

I  had  been  tramping  through  County  Wick- 


game-bag  at  his  side !  and  how  my  spirit  had 
flown  out  of  the  window  of  the  ugly  little 
school-room,  to  wander  with  him  through  the 
dark  forests  where  his  father  guarded  the  deer 
and  wild  boar  for  his  princely  master!  And 
later,  when  the  little  school-house  grew  misty  in 
the  dim  past,  the  forester's  daughter,  rosy  of 


low,  Ireland,  and  as  the  miles  reeled  off,  the  cheek  and  blithe  of  heart,  took  the  place  of 
world  seemed  very  lovely.  All  the  time  the  mis-  httle  Fritz  in  my  reading.  I  imagined  her  by 
chievous  clear  brook  that  kept  the  winding  road  the  door  of  her  father's  white-washed,  green- 
company  sang  soft  or  rippling  songs  to  me  until  embowered  cottage,  one  hand  bent  above  her 
at  last  I  hearkened  and  was  brought  down;  eyes  as  she  scanned  the  wooded  heights  and 
and,  stretching  myself  at  full  length  upon  the  listened  for  the  deep  music  of  the  hounds,  or  as 
bank,  crushing  the  dark,  thick  green  grass,  I  she  stood  among  the  foam-flecked  horses,  the 
dipped  my  face  in  the  brook,  and  cooled  my  dogs  romping  about  her  as  she  refreshed  the 
wrists,  and  drank  deeply  of  its  sweet  waters,  tired  hunters  with  great  draughts  of  home- 
And  then  it  was  that  she  came  —  the  game-  brewed  ale.     But  in  the" fierce  struggle  of  after 
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life  all  tliis  had  been  put  away  from  my 
thoughts  and  was  forgotten  like  the  childhood 
times  of  hobgoblins  or  steel-clad  knights. 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  I  lounged  by 
the  brookside  and  heard  a  voice,  not  unmu- 
sical, calling  across  the  open,  I  started  at  the 
sound,  sprang  up  and  saw  her,  just  as  long 
years  ago  I  had  seen  her  in  imagination  — 
rosy  of  cheek  and  blithe  of  heart,  a  halo  of  fair 
hair  about  her  head,  a  huge  dish  held  at  her 
side  from  which  she  dealt  out  food  to  great 
fat  white  ducks  and  monster  gilded  cocks  and 
black-and-silver  hens.  And  then,  no  less  won- 
derful, there  stepped  out  of  the  tall  bracken 
a  lovely  creature  with  dappled  coat  and  gentle, 
soft  eyes  —  a  Japanese  hind,  which,  all  un- 
afraid, trotted  up  and  nuzzled  at  the  dish,  and 
begged  prettily  for  a  share  of  the  golden 
grain.  And  a  gust  of  wind  came  down  from 
the  fir-clad  hills,  bending  the  tall  grass  before 
the  gamekeeper's  daughter  and  rippling  the 
yellow  halo  of  her  head. 


And  there  appeared,  silent  as  ghosts,  a  herd  of 
fallow  deer  on  the  edge  of  the  deep-shadowed 
woods :  splendid  young  bucks  with  horns  still 
in  velvet,  soft  and  large;  timid  does  watch- 
ing warily,  one  eye  on  the  little  long-limbed 
fawns.  And  the  sun,  filtering  through  the  green 
leaves,  touched  here  and  there  the  tawny,  spot- 
ted coats,  turning  them  to  gold.  And  presently 
two  stags,  proud  of  their  newly  grown  antlers, 
stepped  out  from  the  herd  into  the  sunlight, 
and  approached  with  queer  stiff-legged  little 
steps,  now  holding  the  head  high  in  royal  pose, 
then  lowering  it  with  pointed  muzzle  and  ears 
thrown  forward,  and  always  ready  to  spring 
away  on  the  instant  to  the  safety  of  the  shadows 
and  the  company  of  the  herd. 

And  I  saw  all  this  and  knew  that  it  w-as  not  a 
dream,  although  it  was  as  I  had  dreamed  it  long 
ago.  And  I  felt  that  for  those  who  could  and 
would  perceive,  the  world  was  nevermore  beau- 
tiful, and  all  the  dreams  come  true  if  only  we 
would  but  open  our  eyes  and  see. 


A   LITTLE    GENTLEMAN. 


I  KNOW  a  well-bred  httle  boy  who  never  says  "  I  can't  " ; 

He  never  says  •'  Don't  want  to,"  or  "  You  've  got  to,"  or  "  You  sha'n't " ; 

He  never  says  "  I  '11  tell  mama !  "  or  calls  his  playmates  "  mean." 

A  lad  more  careful  of  his  speech  I  'm  sure  was  never  seen ! 

He  's  never  ungrammatical — he  never  mentions  "ain't"; 
A  single  word  of  slang  from  him  would  make  his  mother  faint ! 
And  now  I  '11  tell  you  why  it  is  (lest  this  should  seem  absurd) : 
He  's  now  exactly  six  months  old,  and  cannot  speak  a  word ! 

Hannah  G.  Fernald. 
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"  Oh,  Dorothy  !  "  called  Jim,  from  his  room.  would  be  a  fine  starter.     See  here,  Dot,  dad  has 

But  above  the  clash  of  the  duelists'  rapiers  called  for  mymonth's  accounts  and  I 'm  straight- 

on  her  page  Dorothy  was  not  able  to  hear,  and  ening  'em  out.     You  '11  help  a  fellow  ?  " 
she  only  crammed  the  book   deeper  into   the         "  Oh,  yes."     Dorothy  was   very  amiable  so 

cushions  of  the  lounge  and  said,  "  Ob-oo-oo !  "  long  as  her  book  served  as  throne  for   Jim. 

in  a  shiver  of  excitement.  "How  much  out  are  you  ?  " 

Presently  he  called  again:  "  Dearest  cousin! "         "How    much?"     This    with    some    impa- 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  she  whipped  over  a  tience. 


page. 

Another  pause,  and  then  Jim  stuck  his  head 
out  of  his  door  and  looked  down  upon  her 
where  she  sat  curled  on  the  hall  floor,  her 
elbows  digging  into  the  seat  of  the  lounge  and 
her  fingers  running  madly  tlirough  her  pompa- 
dour.     "  Dot!  "  he  exploded. 


"  Yes.     What  do  you  have  to  account  for  ?  " 
"  My  month's  allowance,  I  told  you  !  " 
"  But  I  mean  —  here,  read  me  what  you  \v 
written." 

Jim,  plainly  annoyed  at  her  stupidity,  helil  the 
book  aloft  and  read  in  a  teasing  tone,  "  '  Picture 
for  G.,  two  dollars,'"  then  stopped  and  looked 


"  He  's  killed  him!    he  's  killed  him!    he  's    quizzically  at  her  over  the  top  of  the  book. 


dead  !  "  cried  Dorothy,  in  a  rapture  of  innocent 
glee. 

"  He  's  not,  either.  He  comes  to  life  in  the 
next  chapter  and  behaves  like  kymo,"  said  the 
superior  Jim. 


"Jim,  I  should  think  you  'd  make  up  your 
mind  to  keep  track  as  you  go  along." 
"  So  I  did." 
"  You  did  ?  " 
"  Certainly.      Did  that  very  thing.      Had  the 


"  Don't  tell  me  —  don't!  Oh,  you  mean  thing!  usual  scene  with  dad.  came  upstairs,  sat  down 

VV' ell,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  "     This  last  because  at  my  desk,  made  a  good  resolution  that  ////s 

her  cousin  had  cjuietly  taken  the  book  from  her  time  1  would  put  down  every  blessed  thing  as  I 

and  was  now  sitting  on  it.  bought  it,  swelled  with  self-esteem,  chucked  the 

"  D'  you  chance  to  remember  how  much  we  book    into   the  back   corner  of  my  desk,  and 

paid  for  Grace's  birthday  present  ?  "  never  thought  another  word  about  it  from  that 

"  Four  dollars."  day  to  this.     Was  ever  a  fellow  so  put  upon  ? 

"Really?     How  nice!     •  Pit  ture  for  G.,  four  There  I   was,  with   the  l)est   intentions   in   tiie 

dollars.'"     He  began  to  scribble  in  a  sad-look-  worlil,  antl.  as    you    see,'' — he    threw   out  his 

ing  little  account-book,  but  paused  at  Dorothy's  hands, —  "  balketl  on  e\^-ery  side  I  " 
objection:  "  K'//  did  n't  pay  four.      I  paid  my         "You  old  goose!     And  can't  you  remember 

half"  a  thing?" 

"  Oh  !   that  's  so.     Too   bad.      Four   dollars         "  Yes,"  he  rephed  after  thinking  a  moment. 
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"  Yesterday  I  bought  a  postal  card,  and  the 
day  before  some  banjo  strings." 

"  Put  them  down  quick  !     Now  try  again." 

"  It 's  your  turn." 

"  Well,  there  was  the  dance,  you  know." 

"  That  's  so.     How  much  ?  " 

"  One-ninety  —  no,  one-eighty." 

"  'T  is  done.     Go  on." 

"It 's  your  turn." 

"  I  '11  give  it  to  you.  Please  hurry."  He 
waited  with  pencil  uplifted  and  eying  her 
closely.  Each  item  as  it  fell  from  her  lips  was 
instantly  noted  in  the  book,  and  he  was  ready 
for  another. 

"  Did  n't  you  have  your  wheel  mended  ?  " 

"  I  did.     How  much  ?  " 

"/don't  know.     Fifty,  perhaps." 

"  Fifty.     Go  on." 

"  No — wait.    I  remember;  it  was  sixty-five." 

"  Rectified.     Sixty-five.     Continue." 

"  And  —  um  —  um  —  you  bought  a  new 
cleek." 

"  That 's  down.     Go  on." 

"  Some  golf-balls." 

"  How  many  ?     How  much  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.     What  else  ?  " 

"  Some  car-fares,  probably." 

"  Probably.    How  many,  should  you  guess  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  n't  the  faintest  idea." 

"  Call  it  seventy-five.     Go  on." 

"  That  tie  you  're  wearing." 

"  Fifty.     Go  on." 

"  Newspapers,  maybe?  " 

"There  must  have  been.  'Papers,  ten  cents.' 
Go  on." 

"But,  Jim,  I  can't  think  of  another  thing!" 

An  accusing  silence  followed,  the  pencil  wig- 
gling impatiently  in  the  air.  "  Really,  Doro- 
thy," he  complained,  as  she  offered  no  further 
suggestions,  "  you  must  n't  be  so  slow.  Dad  '11 
be  crazy." 

"  I  '11  get  my  accounts,  too  !  "  cried  Dorothy, 
inspired,  and  returned  in  a  minute  with  her 
neat,  well-kept  book,  with  the  aid  of  which, 
and  by  dint  of  much  brain-racking,  they  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  an  imposing  list  of  items. 
Then  came  the  balancing,  a  distressing  matter. 

"  You  should  have  two  sixty-three  left.  Have 
you  got  anywhere  near  that  ?  "  asked  Dorothy. 


He  thrust  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  extracted 
one  dime  and  one  penny,  and  held  them  out 
on  his  palm,  looking  at  her  reproachfully. 

"  What !  Only  eleven  cents  ?  Is  that  all  ? 
Do  we  have  to  make  up  all  the  rest  ?  " 

"'Make  up'!  Indeed  we  won't,  mademoi- 
selle.    We  '11  have  to  accouiil  for  it." 

"Oh!" 

They  went  all  through  the  list,  revising  prices, 
amending  and  re-amending,  with  occasional  ap- 
peals to  other  authorities  for  greater  accuracy 
—  as  when  Jim  flew  down  the  back  stairs  to 
ask  the  cook  what  would  be  a  likely  price  for 
bakers'  crullers,  or  Dorothy  manoeuvered  in  the 
lower  hall  till  she  had  enticed  her  aunt  out  of 
the  library,  only  to  demand  of  that  astonished 
lady,  "  Quick,  Aunt  Mary  !  Did  Jim  buy  that 
belt  last  month  or  this  ?  " 

"  Dorothy,"  called  the  dreaded  uncle  from 
the  library,  "  what  is  that  boy  up  to  ?  I  told 
him  to  come  down  and  show  me  his  accounts." 

"  Oh,  he  '11  be  down  presently,  I  guess,"  said 
Dorothy,  and  tore  upstairs  to  report  dolefully, 
"  You  got  it  last  month,  and  uncle  's  in  a  stew 
for  you  to  come  down." 

"Well,  I  'm  in  a  stew,  too!  "  said  Jim,  in  a 
hurt  tone.  "  Then  I  'm  still  a  dollar  shy.  Dot. 
How  '11  I  fix  it  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  think  of  anything  you  're  in  the 
habit  of  getting  ?  " 

After  reflection,  he  timidly  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  'd  had  his  skates  sharpened ;  but  as 
it  was  May,  they  decided  not  to  record  that 
expense. 

"  However,"  he  cried  in  triumph,  "  I  did  lend 
you  forty  cents !  " 

"But  I  paid  you!" 

"  Well,  I  must  have  lost  some,"  he  continued. 
"Yes,  I 'm  sure  of  it.  'Lost,  sixty  cents.'  There! 
That  balances  to  a  cent.  How  pleased  and 
proud  dad  will  be !  Thank  you,  Dot.  An 
revoir  I  " 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  came  running  back 
upstairs,  to  find  his  mother  on  the  lounge  with 
Dorothy,  and  down  he  sat  between  the  two 
with  a  force  that  was  positively  unpardonable. 

"  W'ould  n't  accept  my  accounts,"  he  an- 
nounced indignantly.  "Wanted  dates.  Dates! 
Ever  hear  anything  more  unreasonable  ?  As  if 
I  'd  sit  down  and  make  up  a  lot  of  bogus  dates! 
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Why,  't  would  be  cheating!     What  are  you 
laughing  at,  mother  ?  " 

"  Was  I  laughing  ?     I  did  n't  mean  to." 

"  Well,  tvould  it  be  fair  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not." 


"  You  '11  see !  "  After  prolonged  mental  search 
for  a  means  of  bothering  his  father,  he  struck 
his  knee  in  a  rapture.  "  I  've  got  it !  I  '11  be- 
have !  How  that  will  faze  him ! "  And  he 
retired  happily  to  bed,  hugging  to  his  bosom 


"  Of  course  it  would  n't.     And  he  pounced  the  thought  of  his  sinister  revenge, 
on  that  item  'bout  Dot,  and  said,  'Mm  ." — no,         For  a  time  his  plan  worked  beautifully,  and 

not  like  that — 'Gmm/'  —  that 's  more  like  it  —  Mr.  Saybrooke,  coming   out    of  his  room  the 

you  know  the  way  he  does — '  Gurrum'    So  you  following  morning,  was  startled  and  gratified  to 

lent  Dolly  forty  cents  ?     Did  n't  she  pay  you  ? '  have  his  neck  caught  in  a  strangling  if  affec- 

And   I    'm    such  a   guileless  dunce   I   had  to  tionate  clasp  while  a  jovial  voice  sang,  "  Hello, 

giggle  right  out,  'n'  say,  '  Course  she  did.     She  old  blessing !  "   in  his  ear.     Before  leaving  for 

always  does.'  And  then  he  said 'G^z/rr/zw' again,  his   business  the  stern  father  had  proffered  a 

like  the  radiators  when  the  steam  's  coming  into  handful  of  car  tickets,  and  in  the  course  of  the 

'em.     And  he  fished  out  a  bill  from  Bancroft's  next  few  days  the  culprit's  mother  employed 

and  stuck  it  under  my  nose.     I  thought  that  him  on  various  odd   tasks  and   errands,  these 

bill  was  paid  ages  ago !     Pretty  idea  sending  little  expedients  saving  him  from  absolute  pen- 

my  bills  to  another  man !     Why  was  n't  it  sent  ury,  although  living  was  nevertheless  a  serious 

to  me,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  "  problem.     Still  the  stricken  one  waked  with  an 

"  Why,  it  was,  Jim !  "    cried  Dorothy  of  the  incipient  grin  trembling  on  his  mouth,  went  to 

accurate  memory.     "  They  sent  it  'way  back  in  bed  with  a  giggle,  and  was  all  through  the  day 

March.     Don't  you  remember  ?  "  "  the  sweetest  little  being  ever  walked  on  two 

"  No,  I  don't.     Then  why  did  n't  they  send  legs,"  as  he  confidentially  informed  his  cousin, 


it  to  me  again  ?  " 

"  Possibly  they  thought  it  more  profitable  to 
send  it  to  your  father,"  suggested  Mrs.  Say- 
brooke, mildly,  and  her  son  sniffed. 


adding  that  he  could  "feel  the  improvement 
sticking  out  all  over  him  like  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine." 

But  Jim  was  human  —  very  —  and  this  do- 


"  Well,  he  produced  that  and  handed  it  out  cility  could  not  last.     One  evening  the  exaspe- 

with  such  an  air.      He   said,    'What  do   you  rations  of  his  impecunious  state  affected  the  boy's 

make  out  of  that?  '     I  said  I  could  n't  see  that  temper;  he  found  relief  in  waxing  riotous,  and 

I  made  anything ;  I  thought  I  had  lost  on  it.  a  paternal  summons  was  quite  disregarded  as 

He  said,  very  impressive-like,  '  No,  I   am   the  Jim  raced  noisily  upstairs,  drowning  entreaties 

loser,'  and  I  said,  '  All  the  better,'  and  then  he  and  commands  in  a  merry  catch  trolled  at  the 

sailed  into  me.   ^The  usual  oration,  you  know  :  top  of  his  lungs. 

wasteful  habits  —  ignorance  —  value  of  money  Mr.  Saybrooke  followed,  clutching  his  paper. 

—  not   grudging    me   all    I    wanted  —  only    I  All  was  quiet  on  the    second  floor,  and  after 

should  n't  waste  it,  till  finally  he  ended  by  say-  caUing  in  vain  the  harassed  gentleman  flung 

ing  the  only  way  to   keep   me   from   wasting  himself  into  an  arm-chair  in  the  sitting-room 

money  was  not  to  give  me  any  to  waste,  and  /  and  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  the  stock  re- 

^oultl  n't  have  any  allowance  at  all  this  month  /  ports.    He  was  half-way  down  the  column  when 


Now  ! " 

"  Whew  !  "  said  his  listeners. 

"I  almost  hated  dad  for  that!" — with  a 
vengeful  click  of  his  teeth. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  did  n't,  Jim  !  "  his  mother  pro- 
tested, turning  to  look  at  her  son. 

He  considered.  "  Well,  no ;  no,  I  did  n't  hate 
him  ;  but,"  with  sudden  animation,  "  I  wish  I 
had  hated  him  !  " 

"  But  I  '11  fix  him,"  he  prophesied  direfuUy. 


a  far-away  voice  called,  "  Whoop .' " 

"  James,  come  here." 

A  head  protruded  from  behind  a  comer  of 
a  bookcase  and  an  anxious  voice  inquired, 
"  Daddy  dear,  did  you  say,  *  All  's  out  's  in 
free?'" 

"  I  said,  'Touch  home  for  Jim  Saybrooke.' 
Come  out  here." 

He  came,  finger  in  mouth  and  dragging  a 
reluctant  foot.     "  Am  I  'it '  ?  " 
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'*  You  are.  Does  n't  your  conscience  prick, 
old  man  ?  " 

"  No  sir;  it  claws." 

"  It  does,  does  it  ?  Good  enough  !  Go  to 
your  room  and  let  it  claw  —  no;  go  up  to  the 
loft  and  wait  for  me.     Now,  march  !  " 

Click!  went  Jim's  heels,  up  flew  his  hand  in 
a  military  salute,  and  as  he  about-faced  and 
marched  off  his  father  called  after  him,  laugh- 
ing, "Remember,  now^!  just  give  yourself  up  to 
remorse." 

As  Jim  passed  out  of  the  door  he  was  unaffect- 
edly sorry  for  his  misbehavior,  and  grieved  that 
he  had  not  consistently  carried  out  his  scheme 
of  revenge.  AVhen  he  reached  the  stair-foot  he 
was  grieving  that  his  evening  must  be  wasted, 
and  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  loft,  or  club- 
room  w'hich  was  the  property  of  Dorothy,  him- 
self, and  six  kindred  spirits,  he  was  already 
planning  what  he  would  do  when  released. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  must  find  some  occu- 
pation, and  having  hghted  the  lamp,  he  cast  a 
searching  eye  about  the  big,  oddly  decorated 
room.     What  Avere  those  sheets  of  paper  scat- 
tered on  the  piano  ?     Why,  surely,  that  two- 
step  he  was  composing !     He  bore  down  upon 
the  papers,  gathered  them  together,  and,  putting 
on  the  soft  pedal,  played  his  composition  over 
with  increasing  satisfaction.     It  was  better  than 
he   had    supposed.     That   place  that   had    n't 
pleased  him  before  —  well,  it  was  n't  quite  right, 
but  he  seemed  almost  to  hear  how  it  should  go. 
Let  's  see,  now.     The  sheets  of  scribbled  music 
w^ere  disregarded,  and  Jim's  fingers  wandered 
experimentally  over  the  keys.     Gradually,  bit 
by  bit,  the  thing  came  to  him  until  he  almost  — 
not  quite  —  wait  —  no  —  ah,  good!  and  with  a 
little  squeal  of  triumph  the  inspiration  came, 
and  he  bent  over  the  keys  delightedly,  ]:»ound- 
ing  out  the  desired  chords.     That  was  good  — 
that  certainly  was  good.      He  pounced  on  his 
score,  smudging  out  the  old  notes  and  writing 
in  the  new.     Those  bars  were  repeated  farther 
on ;  he  looked  for  the  place  and  made  his  cor- 
rection.    Now  !     He  'd  play  the  whole  thing 
over.     He  did,  looking  happier  every  minute. 
"Hooray!   That  sounds  O.K. !    I  believe  that 's 
not  half  bad!"  he  cried,  flirting  ten  gifted  fin- 
gers in  the  air ;  and  then,  forgetting  caution,  he 
pressed  the  loud  pedal  and  sailed  into  his  two- 
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step  so  vigorously  that  the  room  rang  with  the 
lively  air.  The  last  chords  sounded  with  a 
superb  crash,  and,  with  his  hands  still  resting 
on  the  keys,  he  drew  a  long,  happy  sigh. 

"James,"  said  a  quiet  voice. 

If  Mr.  Saybrooke  wished  to  startle  his  son,  he 
must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  jump  that 
young  gentleman  gave.  Recovering  himself, 
"  Did  you  hear  my  two-step,  dad  ?  "  he  inquired 
excitedly,  adding,  "/did  n't  \\^zx yours  r' 

"  I  am  not  deaf,"  said  dad,  with  crushing 
literalness. 

Jim  smiled.  "Let  me  play  it  to  you  again!" 
he  begged,  fingering  his  music  longingly. 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  James,  do  you  happen 
to  remember  why  I  sent  you  up  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim,  leaving  the  piano  and  walk- 
ing toward  his  father.  "  I  was  bad.  That  was 
why." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  said  I  was  to  give  myself  up  to  re- 
morse." He  attempted  to  get  his  hands  on 
those  broad,  unbending  shoulders,  but  without 
success. 

"  And  this  is  the  way  you  do  it  ?  " 

Jim  hesitated  a  minute,  looking  from  his 
father's  severe  face  toward  the  piano  and  back 
again.  Then  he  suddenly  fled  to  his  seat, 
caught  up  his  stubby  little  pencil,  and  drove 
it  waldly  across  the  top  of  the  first  sheet  of 
music.  Gathering  the  rumpled  pages  together, 
he  rose  and  jDresented  them  to  his  parent  with 
a  pohte  bow.  Glancing  down,  Mr.  Saybrooke 
read  in  great  black  letters : 

"  I  am  glad  to  know,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
obey  me  so  literally.     Now  please  go  to  bed." 

The  boy  obeyed.  The  father's  unusally 
stern  manner  prevented  his  asking  for  his  two- 
step  back,  though  he  looked  at  it,  tightly  rolled 
in  Mr.  Saybrooke's  hand,  with  infinite  wistful- 
ness.  "  P'r'aps  he  '11  give  it  to  me  in  the 
morning,"  he  thought  hopefully,  saying  good 
night  in  the  hall.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Say- 
brooke seemed  not  to  know  that  such  things  as 
two-steps   existed;  and  oh,  crowning  anguish. 
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though  he  searched  into  the  most  remote  corners  something  good,  you  old  smarty.  Well,  let  's 
of  his  brain  and  nearly  demolished  the  piano,  Jim  see  how  this  goes.  .  .  .  Humph!  Why  — 
cv///d  not  recall  that  particular  little  strain  with-     what  !  " 


out  which  his  whole  composition  was  as  naught. 

Time  passes,  even  for  the  povert\'-stricken, 
and  at  last  only  one  week  remained  before  allow- 
ance-time. But  suc/i  a  week !  A  ball-game,  a 
Dutch-treat  lawn  dance, 
and  a  concert,  not  one 
of  which  Jim  felt  that 
he  could  miss,  and  yet 
he  had  funds  for  only 
one  half  of  one !  He 
was  thinking  mournfully 
of  these  facts,  one  even- 
ing when  he  strolled  in 
to  dinner,  and  was  pretty 
silent,  till  his  father  came 
in  a  few  minutes  later 
and  handed  him  a  roll 
of  music,  with  the  ex- 
planation, "  1  was  pass- 
ing Damon's  to-day,  and 
noticed  that  they  had 
some  new  music  in  the 
wdndow,  so  I  brought 
you  home  a  bunch  of 
jigs,  kid."  Pleasant 
things  do  sometimes 
happen,  it  seemed,  even 
to  persons  who  had  to 
economize,  and  the 
"  kid  "  brightened,  ac- 
cepted his  jigs  gratefully, 
with  a  hearty  "  Thank 
you,  dad !  "  and  glanced 
them  over,  trying  the 
opening  bars  in  a  re- 
pressed whistle,  unre- 
proved  by  his  mother. 

"  That  last  march  of  Norton's,"'  lie  murmured. 
"  (Had  to  have  tliat  —  good  as  any  he  's  written, 
/think.  Hello!  here  's  something  that  'II  just  suit 
you,  Dot.  A  song  of  De  Camp's,  all  about  ap[)le- 
blossoms  and  sunshine  and  fat  litde  girls  with 
dimples.  No,  I  don't  mean  anything  personal. 
Don't  get  mad.  I  like  the  looks  of  it,  myself. 
What 's  this  ?  Oh,  (/at//  you  know  I  loathe  that 
thing.     I  shall  take  it  back  and  exchange  it  for 


He  had  whistled  the  first  bars,  looked  puz- 
zled, glanced  at  the  title,  and  then  given  a  veil 
of  astonishment. 

Like  lightning  he  slapped  over  the  page  and 
stared  at  the  gorgeous  red-and-black  cover.   No,. 


W' 


//f 


HAD    TO    OWN    IP   THAT    IT    WAS    n't    ANVHODV    lil'T    HAD    MTTLI-:    JIM.M\   !'"     (SEE   NEXT    I'AGE.  I 

there  was  no  mistake.     Dorothy,  peeking  over 
his  shoulder,  read  in  a  megaphone  voice : 

REMORSE, 

Tn'o-s/cJ). 


J- 

"  Whnt  is  it  ? 
did  n't  w  rite  it  ? 


HV 
C.    SAVBROOKE. 

^\'hat  J.  C.  Saybrooke  ? 
'  demanded  his  mother. 


But 
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Jim,  after  hopping  up  and  giving  one  little 
prance  of  delight,  rolled  the  music  into  a  speak- 
ing-tube and  telephoned  across  the  table  in 
hollow  tones : 

"  Dad  !     Explain  !  " 

The  young  composer's  cheeks  were  about  as 
pink  and  his  eyes  as  bright  as  they  well  could 
be ;  but  when  his  father  placed  a  check  on  the 
waitress's  tray  and  ceremoniously  directed, 
"Take  it  to  Mr.  James,"  he  became  a  little  more 
bewildered  and  enraptured  than  before. 

"  Thir — ty — -five  f  "  he  said  in  hushed  accents. 
"  Dad,  you  've  got  to  tell  what  it  's  all  about." 

Thus  coerced,  Mr.  Saybrooke  produced  a 
letter  and  handed  it  to  his  wife,  who  mercifully 
relieved  the  curiosity  of  the  family  by  reading 
aloud  at  once : 

H.  Broughton, 

Music  Publisher. 

May  9,  . 

My  dear  Mr.  Saybrooke  :  Yours  of  the  8th  inst. 
received,  and  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten your  name,  your  face,  nor  your  old-time  character- 
istic of  being  ever  anxious  to  help  out  the  under  dog. 
In  this  last  particular  your  letter  proves  that  you  can 
have  changed  little  since  the  days  of  Sheldon  School. 
Glad  as  I  should  be  to  do  an  old  school-mate  a  favor,  it 
is  entirely  contrary  to  my  custom  to  buy  and  publish  any 
inferior  music,  for  reasons  of  personal  interest;  there- 
fore when  I  tell  you  that  I  will  print  the  two-step  you 
forwarded  you  will  understand  that  it  is  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  composition  itself  that  it  is  accepted.  It 
has  a  swing  and  spirit  that  will  make  it  popular,  I  be- 
lieve, and  is,  moreover,  distinctly  original.  Your  young 
protege  has  talent  and  should  cultivate  it.  But  why  the 
singular  title?  I  presume  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
substitution  of  one  more  suitable.  If  you  will  let  me 
know  the  name  of  the  composer  I  will  at  once  forward 


the  payment  and  bring  out  the  two-step.     Believe  me, 

dear  sir,  heartily  glad  to  be  able  to  oblige  an  old  friend. 

Cordially, 

Herbert  Broughton. 

Only  Jim  seemed  unimpressed  by  this  sur- 
prising epistle  ;  and  he  tore  around  the  table  to 
his  somewhat  einbarrassed  parent.  "And  then 
daddy  had  to  own  up ! "  he  chuckled,  stran- 
gling his  sire  with  the  right  arm.  "  Had  to  own 
up  that  it  was  n't  anybody  but  bad  little  Jimmy, 
that  he  was  the  needy  young  '  composer,' " — 
change  to  the  left  arm, —  "and  that  the  only 
reason  Jimmy  was  needy  was  that  his  daddy 
had  cabbaged  his  pennies,"  hugging  with  both 
arms  now.  "  Say,  I  can  go  to  the  concert  and 
the  ball-game  and  the  dance  too,  can't  I? 
Hooray!  Great  Caesar!  I  can't  decide  whether 
to  sit  down  and  eat,  or  go  and  play  you 
'  Remorse '  —  I  'm  so  glad  you  did  n't  let  him 
change  the  name  !  " 

They  finally  persuaded  him  that  eating  was 
the  thing  to  do ;  but  in  the  first  wait  between 
courses  he  hied  himself  to  the  music-room  and 
gave  them  "  Remorse  "  in  his  very  best  man- 
ner. When  he  returned,  Dorothy,  who  was  n't 
musical  but  had  some  little  skill  with  her  pen, 
was  declaring,  "  It  would  make  a  lovely  moral 
tale.  I  mean  to  write  it  up  and  see  if  /can't 
earn  thirty-five  dollars." 

"  So  it  would,"  said  her  aunt,  encouragingly. 
"You  'd  better  try  it,  dear." 

But  Jim,  with  a  saucy  but  fond  glance  at  his 
father,  murmured,  "  The  moral  is  all  right,  dad. 
I  'm  going  to  save  most  of  this  money,  and  I  '11 
keep  account  of  every  penny  of  it!" 


A    MAV-TIME   PORIRAH'. 
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HANNIBAL    INTERVIEWED. 


I  AM  "  Hannibal,"  of  Cage  No.  i  in  the  lion- 
house,  New  York  Zoological  Park.  In  choos- 
ing "  Sultan"  and  me  as  the  chief  attractions  of 
this  collection  of  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  jaguars, 
chetahs,  and  pumas,  the  Zoological  Society  has 
done  well.  I  am  the  gift  of  one  of  the  greatest 
living  givers  of  good  things,  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, a  king  in  his  own  right,  with  a  crown  of 
good  deeds. 

This  is  my  picture ;  and  Sultan  is  the  only 
lion  who  says  it  flatters  me.  As  you  see,  this 
ruff  of  tawny  yellow-and-brovvn  hair  framing 
my  face  is  fifteen  inches  wide ;  and  the  heavy 
fringe  along  my  sides,  and  my  huge  tail-tuft, 
are  such  as  are  given — in  my  country — only  to 
kings  of  my  race.  Yes,  I  know  Sultan  is  a  little 
larger  than  I  am,  and  some  of  the  artists  praise 
his  form  ;  but  the  real  glory  of  a  lion  is  his  hair. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  at  last  to  be  really  settled  in 
hfe.  My  days  in  fear  of  the  hunters'  rifles,  and 
my  long  journeys  in  small,  dark  cages  in  bad- 
smelling  ships  are  now  over.     I  like  this  place 


immensely,  and  will  travel  no  more.  This 
floor  of  maple  wood,  these  walls  of  jungle-green 
tiling,  and  that  frieze  of  desert-and-palm  tiling 
are  very  much  to  my  mind.  The  sleeping-dens 
are  a  trifle  cool,  but  the  Zoo  people  say  my 
lungs  will  be  all  the  better  for  that.  The  steps 
to  the  balcony  are  so  high  it  is  laborious  to 
climb  them,  but  the  view  from  the  gallery 
above  is  worth  the  effort. 

My  mate,  "  Cleopatra,"  is  very  handsome, 
and  is  very  sweet-tempered  —  for  a  lioness. 

Am  I  appreciated  here  ?  Dear  me,  yes. 
Half  the  visitors -ask  for  me,  and  all  of  them 
admire  me.  Even  a  lion  likes  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Many  times  a  day  I  roar  my  complaints 
to  the  People  in  Front,  and  when  Sultan,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Bedouin  Maid  join  me,  the  whole 
building  trembles  and  everybody  stops  to  listen. 
This  is  the  best  building  to  roar  in  that  I  ever 
tried.  A  good  roar  every  half-hour  or  so  keeps 
a  lion  from  getting  lonesome ;  but  men  who  try 
it  for  amusement  generally  get  into  trouble. 


SPRING    IN    THE   VALLEY. 


By  Mary  Austin. 


When  the  catkin  's  on  the  willow 
And  the  tassel  on  the  birch. 

The  wild  bees  from  the  hiving  rocks 
Begin  their  honey  .search. 

Brown  wings  among  the  browner  grass 

And  breast  all  brightening  yellow  — 
Pipes  up  from  meadows  as  we  pass 

The  lark's  call,  clear  and  mellow ; 
Now  wakes  the  burnished  dragonfly 

Beside  the  glinting  river. 
That  shakes  with  silent  laughter  where 

The  iris  banners  (juiver ; 
Now  on  the  budding  poplar  boughs 

The  tuneful  blackbirds  perch  : 


For  the  catkin  's  on  the  willow 
And  the  tassel  on  the  birch. 

Now  stalks  the  solemn  crow  behind 

The  farmer  in  the  furrow ; 
The  downy  owl  comes  out  at  dusk 

And  hoots  beside  his  burrow. 
Now  blows  a  balmy  breath  at  morn 

To  call  men  to  the  sowing; 
Now  all  the  waterways  are  full, 

.A.nd  all  the  i)astures  growing; 
Now  truant  anglers  drop  a  line 

To  catfish  and  to  perch: 
For  the  catkin  's  on  the  willow 

And  the  tassel  on  the  birch. 
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MOVING  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS. 


landlady:     yes;  we  have  a  couple  of  nice  light  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

MRS.  woodchuck:     have  n't  you  anything  in  the  basement?    my  husband  is  afraid 

OF   FIRE   and   will   NOT   GO    UP   SO    HIGH. 


-DICK,"   THE   SEA-GULL. 


By    p.  J.  M. 


Out  in  the  ocean,  about  four  miles  off  the 
shore  of  Rhode  Island  and  just  south  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  is  anchored  Brenton's  Reef  Light- 
ship. Some  thirty-two  years  ago  the  lonely 
watchers  on  the  ship  had  their  attention  at- 
tracted by  a  sea-gull  that  so  far  put  aside  his 
wild  nature  as  to  swim  clo.se  to  the  vessel  in 
search  of  food.  The  friendliness  and  the  trust- 
fulness of  the  bird  immediately  won  the  hearts 
of  the  keepers,  and  soon  he  was  supplied  with 


all  the  food  he  wanted.  Not  only  this  but 
every  day,  without  a  break,  the  bird,  which 
by  this  time  the  men  had  named  "  Dick,"  came 
back,  and  just  as  regularly  was  he  supplied. 
This  soon  grew  into  a  habit ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  Dick's  allowance  became  one  of  the 
cook's  fixed  duties. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  a  wild  sea-fowl  following  an  in- 
stinct that  led  it  to  repeat  a  search  for  food  so 
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regularly  and  SO  bountifully  successful,  were  it  not         It   was  noticed  by  the  ship's   keepers  that 

for  its  later  history.    One  day  near  the  ist  of  the  during,  his  last  visit  Dick  plainly  showed  the 

first  April  following  Dick's  appearance  at  the  effects   of  his   increasing   years,    and   that   he 

light-ship,  he  was  missed,  and  was  not  seen  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the 

again  until  about  the  ist  of  the  next  October,  other  gulls   in   maintaining  his  exclusive  right 

when   the  same  programme   of  daily  feeding  to  the  bounty  thrown  out  from  the  light-ship, 
was  resumed  and  kept  up  as  during  the  pre-        The  Smithsonian   Institution  knew  the  his- 

vious  year.     Then,   as  the   ist  of  April  drew  tory  of  Dick's  visits,  and  was  desirous  of  ob- 


near,  Dick  would  again  take  himself  off  to  his 
summer  home,  wherever  that  might  be,  only 
faithfully  to  return  with  the  following  October. 
This  repeated  going  and  coming,  with  the 


taining  his  remains  when  he  died;  but,  while 
it  is  possible  that  in  his  later  life  he  might 
have  been  captured  and  forced  to  end  his  days 
on  shipboard,  there  was  not  one  on  board  the 


constant  round  of  daily  feeding,  was  kept  up  for  light-ship  so  false  as  to  make  the  attempt  or  to 

txueuty-f our  co7isecutive  years  ;  and  Captain  Ed-  permit  it  in  others. 

ward  Fogarty,  in  charge  of  the  Hght-ship,  writes        The  reports  of  Dick's  arrival  and  departure 

to  us  that  the  last  seen  of  the  old  fellow  was  in  were  faithfully  recorded  by  the  captain  in  his 

April,  1895,  when,  according  to  his  custom,  he  ship's  records  as  if  they  were  an  imjjortant  item 

left  for  his  summer  vacation,  but,  for  the  first  of  marine  news;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 


time  m  twenty-four  years,  failed  to  return  the 
next  October. 

What  became  of  him  no  one  knows.  His 
great  age  may  have  so  enfeebled  him  that  he 
was  unequal  to  the  long  flight  to  and  from  his 
unknown  summer  home.  He  may  have  chosen 
to  stay  there,  or  he  may  have  died  of  old  age. 


Newport,  at  least,  he  was  as  well  known  a  char- 
acter as  any  pet  elephant  or  monkey  within  the 
safe  confines  of  a  zoological  garden  is  to  the 
girls  and  boys  in  the  cities.  Dick's  cage  and 
playground  was  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean,  if 
he  had  wished,  but  he  was  faithful  to  the  friends 
whom  he  had  always  found  faithful  to  him. 
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DICK    LEAVING   THE    BRENTON  S    REEF    LIGHT-SHIP. 
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On  a  fresh,  sweet  morning  of  May,  in  1359, 
a  gay  company  of  lords  and  ladies  might  have 
been  seen  cantering  out  of  the  little  EngHsh 
town  of  Reading.  Their  merry  chatter  and 
laughter  mingled  musically  with  the  bird-notes 
that  tinkled  through  the  morning  air ;  and  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  their  attire  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  glory  of  the  early  sunbeams  and  the 
dewy,  flowery  meadows  along  the  way.  One 
might  readily  know  this  was  a  royal  party,  for 
the  warlike  figure  at  the  head  was  unmistakably 
that  of  King  Edward  III.  Close  beside  him 
rode  the  Black  Prince  on  his  black  charger. 
Following  them  rode  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  ; 
Prince  John  and  his  pretty  girl-bride,  Blanche ; 
Prince  Lionel  and  Elizabeth ;  and  the  two 
young  princes,  Edmund  of  Langley  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstock.  After  these  came  a 
score  or  two  of  attendants  —  knights  and  ladies, 
squires  and  pages. 

Conspicuous  among  the  latter  was  Eliza- 
beth's young  favorite,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who 
in  later  life  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's poets. 

Evidently  he  was  the  favorite  of  others  be- 
sides the  countess;  for,  as  he  cantered  along  on 
his  sleek  little  palfrey  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
panions, he  was  telling  them  tale  after  tale,  and 
constantly  provoking  bursts  of  laughter  by  his 
quaint  jokes  and  gestures.  Now  and  then  he 
fell  behind,  and,  riding  close  to  tlie  hedges  that 
bordered  the  road  on  either  side,  plucked  a 
blossom  or  two  to  toss  into  the  lap  of  some 


smiling  maiden  ;  or,  growing  more  bold,  he 
plaited  for  his  fair  mistress  a  tiny  wreath  of 
daisies,  to  him  the  dearest,  daintiest  flowers  of 
the  field.  More  than  once,  too,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  side  of  Prince  John,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Hatfield  the  previous  year,  and 
who,  always  a  friend  to  the  boy,  was  afterward 
the  best  patron  of  the  poet. 

Even  without  the  entertainment  that  Chau- 
cer furnished,  the  whole  party  had  cause  to  be 
merry.  Only  the  day  before,  the  Sabbath  bells 
had  called  them  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Reading  to  witness  the  wedding  of  Prince  John 
and  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster ;  and  now 
they  were  hastening  to  London  to  spend  the 
week  in  public  games  and  all  sorts  of  merry- 
making at  court. 

The  pleasure  of  anticipation  rang  in  their 
voices  as  they  talked  of  the  feasting  and  dan- 
cing in  prospect,  and  in  every  group  there  was 
a  ripple  of  new  enthusiasm  when  one  men- 
tioned the  festivities  of  Thursday.  On  that 
day  there  was  to  be  famous  jousting.  Her- 
alds had  proclaimed  throughout  the  country 
for  miles  around  that  a  tournament  would  be 
held,  in  which  the  Mayor  of  London,  with  the 
sheriffs  and  aldermen,  would  undertake  to  hold 
the  field  against  all  brave  knights  who  might 
accept  the  challenge. 

This  was  the  event  of  the  week,  not  only  to 
the  pleasure-loving  nobility,  but  to  the  city  and 
country  folk  as  well.  Everywhere  were  signs 
of  preparation  for  the  coming  holiday.     Li  the 
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towns  through  which  the  highroad 
ran.  and  in  the  streets  of  London, 
were  displayed  the  colors  and  em- 
blems of  favorite  knights,  or  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  London,  according  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
people. 

At  the  castle  on  the  morning  of  the  gala-day 
all  was  bustle  and  excitement,  and  at  an  early 
hour  the  train  of  courtiers  and  ladies  was  on  the 
road  again,  considerably  larger  and  no  less 
merry  than  before.  Bustle  and  excitement 
reigned,  too,  in  the  streets  of  the  surrendered 
city  as  they  passed  through.  On  all  sides  were 
people  on  foot  and  people  on  horseback, — "  pe- 
ple  poore  and  peple  riche,"  as  Chaucer  re- 
marked,—  all  of  them  in  exuberant  spirits,  and 
all  going  one  way. 

Not  far  outside  the  city  the  royal  party  came 
to  the  place  where  the  lists  had  been  prepared 
for  the  jousting.  It  was  then  a  "  fair  large 
place  "  called  Crownfield,  but  is  now  known  as 
Cheapside.  Here  they  found  a  host  of  eager 
spectators  already  in  their  places  —  a  motley 
crowd  of  villagers  and  city  people  in  the  lower 
tiers  of  seats,  and  above  them  the  gentry  and 
the  lesser  nobility,  filling  the  galleries  to  over- 
flowing. In  the  middle  of  one  side  was  a  cov- 
ered balcony  hung  with  purple  and  white,  the 
colors  of  the  royal  bridal  party.  Hither  the 
ladies  and  guests  of  the  court  were  conducted, 
amid  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  assem- 
blage, which  rang  out  again  and  more  cheerily 
than  ever  when  Lady  Blanche  took  her  place 
on  the  daintily  cushioned  throne  prepared  for 
the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.  The  childish 
Vol..  .\ XX.- 75-76. 


sweetness  of  her  face  was  dignified 
by  her  crown  of  pearls  and  ame- 
thysts ;  and  her  fair  hair  fell  in  long 
plaits  adown  her  robe  of  royal  purple  bordered 
with  ermine  and  gleaming  silver.  On  the  front 
of  her  pure  white  gown  of  sendal  was  broidered 
the  crest  of  her  husband.  Prince  John.  Around 
her  sat  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  her  father, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  with  King  John  of  France, 
and  many  of  his  nobles,  Edward's  prisoners  at 
Poitiers. 

A  splendid  sight  met  their  eyes  as  they 
glanced  around  the  vast  inclosure.  Over  the 
rough  framework  of  the  galleries  hung  rich 
tapestries  of  many  hues,  forming  a  background 
for  the  banners  of  the  contending  knights. 
The  peasantry  and  gentry  wore  colors  and 
shades  as  varied  as  their  rank ;  while  the  lus- 
trous crimsons  and  blues  of  the  velvet  gowns 
of  the  nobility  were  relieved  by  the  spotless 
white  and  the  heavy  gold  trimmings  of  the 
ladies'  coverchiefs.  Below  in  the  lists  were 
sergeants-at-arms  "  priking  up  and  doun "  to 
keep  order  in  the  eager  crowds;  and  heralds 
stood  ready  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the 
contest. 

"  Daughter,"  said  Duke  Henry,  after  a  kw 
minutes'  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  fascinating 
though  familiar  as  it  was,  •'  methinks  the  people 
waxeth  impatient  of  our  delay." 

Lady  Blanche  signaled  to  the  heralds  with 
her  slender  scepter,  the  trumpets  sounded 
merrily,  and  the  gates  at  either  end  of  the  lists 
were  thrown  open.  Twenty-four  knights,  well 
mounted  and  armor-clad,  entered  through  each 
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gateway  in  double  rank.  They  advanced 
slowly  into  the  ring  to  allow  their  squires  and 
pages  to  lind  place  behind  them.  The  excite- 
ment was  visibly  increasing  throughout  the 
rows  of  spectators.  In  the  balcony  it  was  no 
less  intense. 

"  By  my  halidom ! "  exclaimed  King  John 
of  France,  looking  where  the  shields  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  London  showed  the 
position  of  the  mayor  and  his  staff,  "  they  are 
a  warlike  company !  Those  young  knights, 
whoever  they  be,  must  bear  themselves  well  if 
they  would  win." 

The  contestants  were  now  drawn  up  ready 
for  the  fray.  On  one  side  were  the  mayor  and 
the  four  sheriffs,  protected  on  the  flanks  by 
seven  of  the  aldermen,  and  in  the  rear  by  the 
remaining  twelve.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
the  twenty-four  knights  w'ho  had  first  presented 
themselves  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the 
mayor,  each  one  eager  to  show  his  prowess  be- 
fore the  lady  whose  scarf  he  wore. 

A  second  time  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
heralds  proclaimed  the  rules  of  the  tourney. 
The  weapons  allowed  were  the  lance  and  the 
sword,  the  latter  to  be  used  only  to  strike,  not 
to  thrust.  A  knight  unhorsed  or  forced  back 
to  his  own  end  of  the  lists  was  considered  van- 
quished. A  conquering  knight  might  be  forced 
to  face  two  or  three  assailants  at  a  time,  but  in 
that  case  a  second  sword  would  be  allowed  him. 

Again  the  trumpets  rang  out  "  loude  and 
clarioun,"  and  the  heralds  cried,  "  Do  now 
your  devoir/''  Instantly  the  front  ranks  met 
with  a  tremendous  shock  in  the  center  of  the 
lists.  The  people  gazed  breathlessly  at  the 
dust-enveloped  mass  to  distinguish  the  victors. 

"  The  mayor  conquers ! "  shouted  many 
voices,  as  his  opponent  was  seen  to  be  unhorsed 
and  declared  vaoquished.  Several  other 
knights  were  rolling  in  the  dust  under  their 
horses'  feet.  Reinforcements  from  the  second 
ranks  were  joining  in  the  strife,  but  the  victory 
was  plainly  with  the  mayor's  side  before  the 
heralds'  "  Ho !  "  recalled  the  knights  to  their 
places. 

In  the  second  and  third  encounters  the  sheriff, 
whose  place  was  at  the  mayor's  left,  was  easily 
the  victor,  as  again  and  again  he  drove  an 
enemy  back,  back  to  the  opposite  gate.     The 
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interest  of  the  spectators  was  centered  on  him, 
and  prophecies  of  yet  another  victory  were  made. 

In  the  fourth  encounter,  however,  he  lost  his 
lance  and  was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword.  Now 
he  was  gaining  ground  again,  when  two  knights 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  opponent.  For  a  few 
moments  longer  the  young  sheriff  held  his  own 
bravely,  wheeling  his  horse  around,  striking 
now  here,  now  there,  and  parrying  the  blows 
of  his  assailants  with  consummate  skill.  But 
by  an  unlucky  stroke  his  steel  snapped.  He 
was  lost !  Already  his  antagonists  were  forcing 
him  back  and  demanding  surrender.  Suddenly 
a  page  dashed  to  his  side,  pressed  a  fresh  blade 
into  his  hand,  and  swiftly  withdrew.  With  re- 
newed vigor  the  sheriff  defended  himself  The 
outcome  of  the  contest  was  very  doubtful. 
Then  all  at  once  victory  was  assured  when  by  a 
few  masterful  strokes  he  scattered  his  enemies 
and  stood  alone,  the  conqueror  of  the  day. 

"  The  voice  of  peple  touchede  the  hevene  " 
as  all  recognized  his  prowess.  Amid  cheers 
and  confused  shouts  of  "  Largesse !  Largesse !  " 
and  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  heralds  led  him 
to  the  foot  of  the. balcony,  where  the  Queen  of 
the  Tourney  stood  ready  to  give  him  the  victor's 
crown.  The  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  cries 
of  "  Unmask  !  unhelm  him ! "  The  sheriff  obeyed 
the  demands  of  the  people,  removed  his  helmet, 
and  revealed  —  the  face  of  Prince  John  of 
Gaunt !  Before  the  lusty  cheers  that  greeted 
him  had  begun  to  subside,  the  mayor  and  his 
comrades  entered  the  lists  again,  and,  saluting 
the  Queen,  uncovered  their  heads.  The  mayor 
was  transformed  into  King  Edward,  the  three 
remaining  sheriffs  into  the  elder  princes,  and 
the  aldermen  into  well-known  lords. 

Cheer  after  cheer  arose,  and  mingled  with 
shouts  of  "  God  save  such  a  king !  "  were  heard 
cries  of  "  The  page  !  "  "  Bring  out  the  page !  " 
And,  with  slow  step  and  downcast  eyes,  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  was  led  before  the  throne. 

That  night,  while  the  stars  blinked  sleepily 
before  the  brightness  of  the  perfect  moon, 
young  Chaucer  stood  long  by  his  open  window. 
His  mind's  eyes  were  looking  far  into  the  fu- 
ture, when  he  should  be  in  the  wars  —  perhaps 
a  squire  of  the  King  himself;  for  that  evening 
had  seen  him  made  squire  to  Prince  Lionel, 
and  a  firmer  friend  than  ever  to  Prince  John. 


DAME    QUIGLEY'S    GLASS. 


By  Eva  L.  Ogden. 


See-satv,  Margery  Dawe 
Sold  her  bed  and  slept  on  straw, 
Sold  the  straio  and  slept  on  grass, 
To  buy  herself  a  looking-glass  / 

Margery  darling,  Margery  Dawe, 

What  was  it  you  thought  or  dreamed  you  saw 

In  that  quaint  old,  worn  old  looking-glass, 

That  you  gave  up  your  couch  and  slept  on  the  grass, 

To  purchase  that  ancient  looking-glass? 

Was  it  set  with  diamonds,  or  rubies,  or  pearls, 
That  the  fairest  of  all  the  Puritan  girls 
Sold  her  great  four-poster  hung  with  chintz 
(Never  such  goods  before  or  since!) 
Only  to  buy  that  queer  old  glass 
And  watch  her  shadow  across  it  pass? 

Nay ;  this  is  the  legend  that  floated  to  me 
From  a  little  old  town  at  the  edge  of  the  sea ; 
With  it  a  handful  of  fragrant  grass 
And  the  empty  frame  of  a  looking-glass. 
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Massive  and  stern,  hard-featured  and  brown, 
Dame  Quigley  dwelt  in  the  old  shore  town. 
Her  back  was  broad,  and  her  will  was  strong; 
Not  even  the  judge  dared  do  her  wrong! 

One  day  the  town  burned  witches  ten, 
And  when  it  was  over,  went  women  and  men 
To  their  darkened  homes  with  one  accord, 
Marvelincr  much  at  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 
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Dame  Quigley  sat  in  her  own  south  door 

As  the  long  procession  wound  up  from  the  shore. 

About  her  the  fragrant,  blossoming  grass, 

At  her  feet  an  ancient  looking-glass, 

She  sat  in  the  sun  to  watch  them  pass.   •, 
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And  she  mocked  them  bitterly,  crying :   "  Come  see 
Yourselves  as  ye  look  to  the  Lord  and  me! 
In  the  still,  strange  depths  of  this  mirror  old 
Naught  but  the  truth  may  any  behold. 

If  a  man  lead  the  hfe  that  a  man  should  lead, 
True  and  just  to  his  neighbor  in  word  and  deed. 
His  face  shall  look  back,  his  form  shall  pass 
Over  this  searching  looking-glass. 


[May, 


But  cruel  and  unjust  let  him  be, 

No  sign  of  face  or  form  shall  he  see ; 

SunHt  sky  and  wave-green  grass 

Are  all  that  will  show  in  the  looking-glass! 

Burners  of  women,  behold  and  see! 

Ye  are  naught,  ye  are  naught  to  the  Lord  and  me!" 

Squire  and  parson,  clerk  and  judge, 
Dame  of  degree  and  household  drudge, 
They  who  prated  of  doing  the  Lord's  good  will. 
And  yet  could  be  cruel  and  unjust  still, 

With  scornful  mien,  or  with  angry  eye. 

Gazed  each  in  the  mirror  as  each  passed  by.  — 

Sunlit  sky  and  blossoming  grass 

Were  all  that  showed  in  the  looking-glass! 
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Then  the  voice  of  the  dame  rose  shrill  and  high 
As  the  long  procession  wound  slowly  by : 
"  '  Ye  who  perverted  my  merciful  word 

Have  cast  yourselves  out  of  my  world,'  saith  the  Lord." 

That  very  night,  as  the  sun  went  down, 
She  shook  from  her  feet  the  dust  of  the  town ; 
The  judge  in  his  gateway  watched  her  pass, 
And  she  curtsied,  and  left  him  the  looking-glass! 

Now  this  is  the  reason  that  Margery  Dawe 
Gave  up  her  couch  for  a  bed  of  straw, 
Sold  the  stratc  and  slept  on  the  grass, 
To  buy  for  her  soul  that  looking-glass. 
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THE    BABY'S    NAME. 


By  Tudor  Jenks. 


What  should  we  name  our  baby  ? 

We  gathered  a  score  of  books, 
Consulted  grandparents,  uncles,  and  aunts, 

Considered  the  baby's  looks. 


Some  were  "  too  high-sounding," 
Others  were  thought  "  too  tame  "  ; 

Some  did  not  seem  "  quite  fitting," 
None  was  the  "just  right"  name. 


We  did  n't  like  '•  Zephaniah  " 
Or  "  Matthew  "  or  "  Theodore  " ; 

We  looked  through  the  family  Bible, 
We  discussed  a  hundred  or  more. 


What  should  we  call  the  baby  ? 

We  argued  it,  pro  and  con. 
Till  at  last  we  reached  a  final  choice, 

And  we  called  the  baby  John. 


A    MAY-TIME   MORNING    IN    HOLLAND. 
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TRAINING    FOR    INTERSCHOLASTIC    ATHLETICS. 

(  Second  A  rttcle. ) 


Bv  G.  W.  Orton. 


KRAEXZLEIN,    FORMER   WORLD'S   CHAMPION    BROAD   JUMPER. 

MAKING   HIS    BEST   RECORD   OF  24    FEET    -J^^    INXHES   AT   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA'S    RELAY    GAMES   IN    18 

This  was  a  world's  record  at  the  time.     Note  the  elevation  he  has  attained,  though  he  has  just  left  the  take-off. 
Note  also  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  are  balancing  and  aiding  his  body. 


THE    BROAD   JUMP. 


speed  should  be  reached  at  about  lo  or  12 
feet  before  the  take-off,  so  that  he  can  gather 
Every  school-boy  thinks  that  he  can  broad-  himself  for  the  jump.  After  leaving  the  take- 
jump,  and  so  he  can  to  a  certain  degree.  But  off  he  should  shoot  out  and  up.  He  must 
this  event  is  one  which  should  be  gone  at  sys-  have  elevation  or  his  efforts  will  be  in  vain, 
tematically  to  get  the  best  results.  The  jumper  He  should  go  into  the  air  at  an  angle  of  at 
should  first  carefully  notice  his  stride  on  going  least  45  degrees.  A  good  way  to  get  this  ele- 
up  to  the  take-off,  so  that  he  can  mark  off  a  vation  is  by  placing  a  hurdle  in  the  jumping- 
distance  (say  25  yards  back),  and  by  stepping  pit  and  jumping  over  it.  The  jumjjer  should 
on  this  mark  with  one  of  his  feet  as  he  runs  gather  himself  together  as  he  goes  through  the 
by  he  will  be  sure  to  strike  the  take-off  air,  and  at  the  finish,  just  before  alighting,  he 
when  he  comes  to  it.  The  jumper  cannot  be  should  force  himself  on  by  a  spasmodic  effort 
sure  of  getting  his  best  efforts  into  his  jump  un-  with  his  arms  and  body.  The  legs  should  also 
less  he  is  practically  sure  of  hitting  the  take-off.  be  held  forward  so  that  they  will  strike  the 
After  this  has  been  acquired,  the  athlete  can  ground  at  the  farthest  possible  distance.  Prac- 
get  lo  work.     In  this  run  the  jumper's  highest  tice  will   show  jiow   far  out   the   feet  can   be 
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thrown  without  the  athlete's  falling  back  into 
the  pit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  the  speed  the  farther  out  the  feet  can 
be  thrown  with  safety.  A  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice is  necessary  to  become  a  good  broad 
jumper,  but  this  is  an  event  which  it  is  not  well 
to  practise  too  frequently,  as  it  is  very  hard  on 
the  legs.  The  broad  jumper  will  therefore  not 
expect  to  get  at  his  best  during  his  first  season. 
After  the  jumper  by  long  practice  has  acquired 
his  form  in  getting  the  take-off  and  his  elevation 
after  leaving  the  take-off,  he  should  not  practise 
more  than  three  times  a  w^eek ;  and  when  he  is 
getting  into  fine  shape  he  should  do  his  very 


THE    HIGH    JUMP. 

High  jumping  has  made  great  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  due  to  a  greater  attention 
to  form.  "  Mike  "  Sweeney,  the  holder  of  the 
world's  record,  and  I.  K.  Baxter,  the  amateur 
world's  champion,  are  the  best  exponents  of 
this  sport.  They  have  both  reduced  high  jump- 
ing to  a  science,  and  by  employing  their  methods 
a  jumper  can  get  the  best  results.  The  run 
from  the  side  and  the  simple  scissors  style  of 
high  jumping  —  throwing  one  foot  over  and 
then  the  other  —  have  been  relegated  to  the 
past.      Now  the  best  high  jumpers  go  at  the 


KRAENZLEIN    LANDING   IN    THE    BROAD   JUMP. 

Note  the  way  the  legs  are  thrown  out.     It  looks  as  if  he  would  fall  back  into  the  jumping-pit,  but  his  momentum  will  send  him  forward. 
This  jump  was  taken  when  Kraenzlein  made  his  then  (1898)  world's  record  of  24  feet  yli  inches. 

bar  almost  directly  from  the  front,  or  even 
directly.  After  leaping  from  the  ground  a  half- 
turn  is  made  in  the  air,  so  that  when  the  height 
of  the  bar  is  reached  the  jumper  has  his  side 
to  it.  When  rising  to  the  bar  the  forward  leg 
is  thrown  high  into  the  air  to  clear  the  bar,  and 


best  but  seldom,  as  this  event  is  one  that  is  lia- 
ble to  leave  strained  tendons. 

The  jumper  should  train  for  speed,  which 
is  a  prime  necessity.  In  addition  to  this  he 
should  also  train  regularly  as  a  sprinter,  direc- 
tions for  which  were  given  last  month. 
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PRINSTEIN   OF    SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY,  CHAMPION    BROAD  JUMPER   OF   AMERICA. 

MAKING    HIS    RECORD   JUMP   OF    24    FEF.T   9^    INCHES    AT   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    PENNSYLVANIA'S    RELAY   GAMES   IN    1899. 

Note  the  elevation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  are  used  to  balance  the  body  in  its  flight  through  the  air. 


the  shoulders  are  thrown  back  and  the  arms  up 
and  out  to  aid  the  rise,  the  other  foot  being 
kicked  into  the  air  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  body  is  thrown  out  of  the  way, 
the  legs  escape  the  bar  by  the  scissors  move- 
ment mentioned  above,  and  the  jumper  gener- 
ally alights  with  his  face  to  the  bar.  This  is 
the  style  of  Baxter,  Sweeney,  Spraker,  Jones, 
W.  Bryd  Page,  and  J.  D.  Windsor,  the  best 
high  jumpers  that  we  have  ever  had. 

The  object  of  going  straight  at  the  bar,  or 
nearly  so,  is  to  use  all  the  muscles  in  jumping 
from  the  ground,  which  is  impossible  under  the 
old  style.  The  young  jumper  should  practise 
at  a  low  height  until  he  first  of  all  masters  the 
turn  as  he  rises  to  the  bar.  This  must  be 
timed  very  nicely,  or  one  leg  or  the  other  will 
hit  the  bar,  no  matter  how  high  the  body 
may  be.  The  turn  must  be  learned  before 
anything  else  is  done.  Then  the  jumper  can 
pay  all  attention  to  the  swinging  of  the  feet 
over  the  bar.     If  the  forward  foot  is  brought 


up  smartly  and  the  other  follows  with  a  sort  of 
jerk,  the  body  will  be  thrown  into  the  air  and 
the  height  attained  will  be  greater.  After  learn- 
ing the  first  movements,  namely,  the  turn  and 
the  scissors-like  movement  of  the  legs  over  the 
bar,  the  jumper  should  then  try  to  get  more  aid 
from  his  body  and  arms.  Baxter  is  the  best 
example  of  this.  He  uses  the  waist  or  the 
middle  of  the  back  as  a  sort  of  fulcrum.  By 
practice  he  has  gained  almost  perfect  control 
of  his  body  while  in  the  air,  and  he  thus  aids 
himself  in  getting  over  the  bar.  Baxter  is  the 
most  economical  jumper  that  we  have;  that 
is,  he  can  clear  a  greater  height  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  spring  in  him  than  any  other 
jumper:  and  he  does  this  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  throws  his  feet  after  leaving  the 
ground,  and  especially  because  of  the  great 
upward  drive  he  gets  through  throwing  the 
shoulders  back  just  at  the  right  moment. 

As    already    has    been    stated,    the    young 
jumper   will   do   well   to   airn   at    getting    form 
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before  he  gets  height,  and  with  that  once 
accomphshed  he  will  make  consistent  ad- 
vancement. The  high  jumper  will  find  that 
broad  jumping  will  not  benefit  his  high  jump- 
ing, as  it  will  give  him  a  tendency  to  jump 
into  the  bar.  The  high  jumper  should  be 
just  as  careful  about  his  take-off  as  the  broad 
jumper,  and  a  little  watchfulness  will  soon 
show  him  at  what  distance  from  the  bar  he 
should  make  his  jump.     The  young  jumper  will 


they  all   go 
the  front. 


at    the   bar  almost  directly  from 


THE    POLE    VAULT. 


\.   K.  BAXTER,  WORLD'S   CHAMPION    HIGH   JUMPER. 

JUST   CLEARING   THE    BAR.       RECORD   6    FEET    ^Vg    INCHES. 

This  picture  illustrates  the  great  part  which  the  body  takes  in  high  jumping.  By  throwing  his 
body  into  the  position  seen  in  the  illustration,  he  has  brought  up  his  left  foot.  Now,  by  a  swing 
down  and  out  of  the  left  arm,  a  kick  upward  with  the  right  leg  and  an  upward  heave  of  the  shoul- 
ders, his  body  will  clear  the  bar. 


also  have  to  find  out  for  himself  at  just  what 
angle  to  the  bar  he  should  approach  it  in  order 
to  clear  it  most  easily.  This  angle  varies  with 
the  jumpers  mentioned  above ;  but  practically 


Looking  back  on  H.  H.  Baxter's  record  of 
1 1  feet  5  inches,  made  nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  remembering  that  the  present  world's 
record  by  Clapp  is  only  5^  inches  higher,  one 
might  suppose  that  American  athletes  have 
stood  still  as  far  as  this  event  is  concerned;  but 
a  close  investigation 
would  reveal  quite  the 
reverse.  In  H.  H.  Bax- 
ter's time  (by  the  way, 
he  is  no  relation  to  the 
Baxter  of  the  present 
day)  the  pole-vaulter 
was  allowed  to  move 
the  upper  hand  on  the 
pole.  This  was  a  great 
advantage, even  though 
it  did  not  degenerate 
into  climbing  the  pole, 
and  this  style  is  at  least 
6  inches  higher  than 
the  present  style,  in 
which  the  upper  hand 
must  not  move.  Thus 
Clapp's  present  record 
is  much  better  than  it 
appears.  Also,  there 
are  now  many  men 
who  can  do  close  to  11 
feet,  indicating  that  a 
high  standard  of  excel- 
lence has  been  attained. 
The  first  thing  that 
the  young  vaulter  has 
to  learn  is  to  get  his 
take-off  so  that  he  can 
pay  all  his  attention  to 
getting  over  the  bar. 
After  getting  his  dis- 
tance, or  while  he  is 
learning  this,  he  should 
learn  how  to  leave  the 
After  planting  his  pole  firmly,  the 
should    spring    into    the    air,    guiding 


ground 

vaulter 

his  body  by  means  of  his  arms  and  the  pole. 

The  legs  should  be  shot  up  into  the  air  so  that 
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I.   K.   BAXTER    OF    IHh    LM\tKSITV   OF   PEN-NsVLVAMA. 

CLEARING   6    FEET    3    INCHES    AT   THE    ENGLISH    CHAMPIONSHIPS    IN    I9OO. 

Note  the  movement  of  the  first  leg  over  the  bar  and  the  great  control  of  his  body  that  Baxter  has  thfough  his  arms  and  legs. 


they  will  clear  the  bar,  and  so  that  they  can  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  fulcrum  to  get  the  chest  out 
of  the  way  of  the  bar.  When  going  over,  the 
body  should  be  swung  so  that  it  faces  the  bar. 
The  momentum  of  the  run  and  the  spring  should 
carry  the  feet  into  the  air  and  give  the  body 
the  half-turn  just  noted.  Just  before  the 
body  gets  to  the  bar,  the  arms  should  lift, 
the  back  straighten,  the  legs  drop  down,  and 
the  body  drop  over  the  bar.  It  will  be  found 
that  a  better  lift  can  be  obtained  if  the  lower 
hand  is  moved  up  to  the  upper  hand.  This 
is  allowed,  as  the  rule  refers  to  the  upper  hand 
only,  and  the  vaulter  is  free  to  move  the  lower 
hand  if  he  so  desires.  Here,  again,  the  young 
athlete  should  be  cautioned  against  trying  for 
height  before  he  learns  the  form.  Of  course, 
practically,  it  may  happen  that  the  exigencies 
of  competition  may  require  him  to  try  for  height 
on  special  occasions ;  but  he  should  remember 
that  if  he  is  ever  going  to  become  a  champion 


he  must  first  get  the  form  or  he  will  not  get  the 
best  results. 

The  young  vaulter  must,  in  this  event,  get 
hvo  take-offs,  so  to  speak.  He  must  get  his 
take-off  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  ])lacing  his  pole  for  the  vault.  Then  he 
will  have  to  find  out  the  varying  heights  at 
which  he  will  grasp  his  pole  in  clearing  the 
bar  at  difterent  heights.  This  varies  according 
to  tlie  lift  that  the  vaulter  may  have,  or  the 
run  or  the  spring  into  the  air  that  he  takes,  and 
each  young  vaulter  will  have  to  find  this  out  for 
himself.  He  should  choose  that  height  on  the 
l)ole  at  which  he  can  swing  his  body  and  legs 
clear  up  above  the  bar.  Then,  with  a  lift  of  the 
arms,  he  should  be  able  to  drop  cleanly  over  on 
the  other  side. 

The  vault  is  somewhat  of  a  gymnastic  feat, 
antl  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  spe- 
cial muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  for  the  vaulter  to  take  special 
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exercise  for  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  back. 
But  the  two  points  that  must  be  especially 
borne  in  mind  are  the  swing  of  the  body  and 


SPRAKER  OF   YALE,    INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  CHAMPION   HIGH  JUMPER. 

RECORD    6   FEET    2%    INCHES. 

He  jumps  on  the  same  principle  as  Baxter,  and  the  picture  shows  him  just  after  clearing  the  bar. 

legs  into  the  air  and  the  lift  of  the  arms. 
These  two  movements  must  be  nicely  timed, 
and  it  will  take  considerable  practice  to  get 
them  perfect.  The  young  athlete  must  re- 
member that  in  this,  as  in  other  field  events, 
form  often  counts  for  more  than  natural  ability, 
and  that  if  he  is  to  succeed  as  a  college  or 
club  athlete  he  should  aim  at  perfection  in 
form  above  all  things. 

THE    SHOT    PUT. 

Shot-putting,  like  hammer-throwing,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  field-sports  known.    The  Scots  have 


tried  their  strength  by  putting  the  "  stane  "  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  is  still  much 
practised  as  a  sport  throughout  Scotland.  Very 
many  school-boys  do 
not  properly  put  the 
shot.  The  writer  re- 
members being  at  an 
interscholastic  meeting 
where  not  a  single  boy 
////  the  shot.  They  all 
^/ire'w  it.  In  putting  the 
shot  the  weight  leaves 
the  hand  straight  from 
the  shoulder. 

The  shot-putter  is  al- 
lowed a  seven-foot  circle 
in  which  to  get  his  run. 
He  .stands  back  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  circle, 
and,   poising   with    the 
weight  in  his  hand,  he 
moves  up,  not  by  step- 
ping but  by  a    sort  of 
glide,  keeping  the  one 
foot    forward    until    it 
reaches   almost    to    the 
other  side  of  the  circle. 
Then  the  putter  reverses 
his  feet,  the  arm  holding 
the  shot  shoots  forward 
and  upward,  propelled 
not  only  by  the  momen- 
tum  gained  in   moving 
across    the    circle,    but 
also   by   all  the   weight 
of  the  body,  the  strength 
of  the  thighs  and  back, 
and  the  power  of  the  arm.     The  arm  is  shot 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder.     If  there  is  no 
stop  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  circle,  and  if  the  putter  has 
used  his  whole  weight  and  strength  on  the  reverse 
foot-movement,  he  has  attained  perfect  form. 

The  great  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  a  ten- 
dency to  stop  after  gliding  up  to  the  front  of 
the  circle ;  for  if  this  is  done  the  athlete  might 
just  as  well  put  standing  still.  There  must  be 
continuous  motion  from  the  beginning.  After 
the  young  shot-putter  has  mastered  going  from 
the  glide  to  the  reverse  he  should  then  pay  all 
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his  attention  to  seeing  that  in  that  reverse,  and 
especially  in  the  last  drive,  which  is  simulta- 
neous with  the  shooting  out  of  the  arm,  he  uses 
the  weight  of  his  body 
and  the  strength  of  his 
legs. 

The  young  shot-putter 
should,  therefore,  have 
weight  behind  him  ;  and 
if  he  has  mastered  the 
form  indicated  above, 
every  pound  will  count. 
This  is  one  reason  why 
a  shot-putter  can  stay  in 
competition  for  so  long 
and  keep  his  form.  The 
heavy  man  generally 
gets  heavier  as  he  grows 
older,  and  the  increase 
in  weight  makes  up  for 
the  decrease  in  speed, 
so  that  a  shot-putter 
may  get  the  same  dis- 
tance when  thirty-eight 
as  he  did  at  twenty-six. 
It  is  this  fact  that  gives 
the  young  shot-putter 
plenty  of  time  to  mas- 
ter the  form,  and  he 
should  do  this,  if  it 
takes  two  or  three  sea- 
sons. By  not  trying  to 
get  distance  at  first  the 
young  athlete  will  soon 
find  himself  getting  the 
form,  and  then  he  will 
make  much  greater  and 
much    surer     progress. 

Both  the  shot-putter  and  the  hammer-thrower 
should  take  a  little  general  exercise  for  their 
bodies,  and  they  should  do  some  sprinting  and 
running  to  get  them  fast  on  their  feet. 

THE    HAMMER    THROW. 

No  event  in  the  athletic  calendar  has  under- 
gone more  radical  changes  tluring  the  past  five 
years  than  the  hammer  throw.  Up  to  the  advent 
of  Flannagan,  "Jim"  Mitchell  held  the  world's 
record.     Mitchell    threw    with    a    single   turn, 


and  his  record  of  close  to  149  feet  at  this 
style  has  never  been  approached  by  any  ham- 
mer-thrower, with    the    exception    of  "Willy" 


I.    K..   BAXl'KK. 

KECOKD    II    FEET. 


The  picture  shows  him 
and 


just  after  rising  to  the  bar  and  just  before  lifting  with  aims 
shoulders  to  get  the  body  over  the  bar. 

AVoodruff,  the  former  Pennsylvania  star.  With 
Flannagan  came  the  double  turn,  and  he  star- 
tled amateur  weight-throwing  circles  by  increas- 
ing the  record  to  over  150  feet.  Then  in  1900 
Plaw,  a  young  man  from  California,  came  along, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  threw  the  hammer 
over  160  feet,  using  a  triple  turn.  But  Flanna- 
gan, unlike  Mitchell,  who  was  too  old  to  adopt 
a  new  style,  at  once  adopted  the  triple  turn, 
and  ever  since  he  has  kept  the  record  ahead 
of  the  Californian.  Flannagan  was  able  to 
change  to  the  triple  turn  so  easily  because  in 
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Ireland  he  always  threw  with  a  triple  turn ;  but 
there  the  circle  was  nine  feet  instead  of  seven, 
as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Flannagan  and  Plaw  are  tlierefore  the  models 
for  the  hammer-thrower,  and  there  is  no  event 
which  the  sturdy  young  athlete  should  begin 
earlier  than  this  one.  By  using  a  12 -pound 
hammer,  the  youth  of  moderate  weight,  say 
150  pounds  or  even  10  pounds  ligliter,  can  de- 


tain amount  of  weight  and  strength,  but  partic- 
ularly a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  getting  the 
turns  swiftly  and  with  ever-increasing  speed. 
Of  course,  if  the  heavy  man  can  get  the  speed 
in  his  turns  he  will  do  all  the  better. 

The  young  hammer-thrower  should  practise 
the  turns  until  he  has  learned  them  perfectly. 
He  will  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  the 
circle  to  get  in  the  three  turns.    The  movement 


SHELDON    OF   VALE,    WORLD'S   CHAMPION   SHOT-PUTTE'R. 
Just  after  the  shot  has  left  his  hand?.     Sheldon  gets  his  whole  body  into  his  put. 


"velop  the  style  which  will  be  the  same  when, 
later  on,  he  gets  into  college  or  club  athletics 
and  has  to  use  the  16-pound  hammer.  In  the 
days  of  Mitchell  weight  and  strength  were 
needed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  get  the 
best  results.     The  newest  style  demands  a  cer- 


will  be  easily  explained  to  those  who  know  how 
to  waltz,  for  the  turn  is  almost  exactly  that 
part  of  the  waltz  step  which  precedes  the  re- 
verse. For  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
waltz  the  following  explanation  may  illustrate 
the  point.     The  one  foot  or  leg  should  be  used 
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DEWITT   OF    PRI^■CETOX,    PUTTING   THE   SHOT. 


as  a  pivot,  and  the  most  of  the  weight  should    not  be  very  fast,  the  second  should  be  faster, 
rest  on  it.     The  thrower  should  revolve  on  this    and  the  third  should  be  at  the  greatest  possible 


DEWITT,    INTERCOLLEGIATK   CHAMPION    HAMMER-THROWER. 
Getting  ready  for  the  first  turn  in  the  hammer  throw. 

foot  for  the  first  turn,  and  repeat  the  motion  for    speed.     The  hammer  should  not  be  revolved 
the  second  and  third.     The  first  turn  should    around  the  head  in,a  horizontal  position,  but  it 
Vol.  XXX.— 77. 
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Mccracken  of  Pennsylvania,  former  intercollegiate  champion, 
throwing  the  hammer. 

He  is  on  the  last  turn,  and  is  just  coming  around.     As  he  alights,  down  and  around  will  come 
the  hammer,  and  then  oft' over  his  left  shoulder. 


should  describe  a  turn 

half  perpendicular,  so 

that  when  it  leaves  the 

hands  it   will   sail   out 

and    forward    with    a 

good    elevation.     The 

hammer   should  leave 

the  hands  cleanly  and 

with  no  pull  back.    On 

the  contrary,  the  whole 

weight   and    power  of 

the       shoulders      and 

thighs    should    be  put 

into  the  last  effort.     It 

will  be  found  that  when 

the  hammer  leaves  the 

hands  the  thrower  will 

not  be  facing  the  direc- 
tion   in    which    he   is 

throwing,  but  that  he 

will  be  three  quarters 

facing  to  the  rear.  This 

will  allow  the  athlete 

to  get  the  elevation  to 

the  hammer,  as  it  will  go  nearly  over  the  shoul-    great  deal  of  the  success  in  this  event  depends 

der.     But  different  throwers  face  at  various  an-     on    the   speed    of  the   turns,    they  should   be 

gles  to  the  direction  of  the  throw.     As  a  very    practised    until    they   become    second   nature. 

Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  thrower  be 
able  to  put  into  his 
throwing  all  the  power 
of  which  he  is  capable. 
It  will  be  noted  that 
in  all  these  suggestions 
for  track  events  stress 
has  been  laid  on  a  gen- 
eral development,  that 
is,  that  the  sprinter, 
distance-runner,  and 
other  young  athletes 
should  have  good  back 
muscles,  strong  hearts, 
healthy  lungs,  etc.,  if 
they  hope  to  attain 
their  limit  of  achieve- 
ment; and  the  inter- 
scholastic  athlete  must 
lay   the    basis    of    his 

PLAW  OF  CALIFORNIA,  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAMPION,  THROWING  THE  hammer.  ,,  ,  •         ,. 

college  championships 

He  has  just  made  his  first  turn.     The  next  two  turns  will  be  made  with  increasing  rapidity,  ,  .,  .,,  ,         , 

until  the  hammer  at  last  leaves  his  hands  at  full  speed.  WhliC     Still     at      SCQOOl. 


JO   JOBSON    GETS   A    NEW   JOB. 


By  R.  F.  Buxner. 


Jo  JoBsox,  when  wrecked  on  the  billows, 
On  a  bellows  just  floated  ashore : 

But  the  land  that  he  reached  was  a  desert, 
So  his  troubles  by  no  means  were  o'er. 

Starvation  is  slower  than  drowning, 

But  a  blacksmith — now  what  can  he  do 


In  a  land  where  they  never  use  horses, 
And  where  camels  need  never  a  shoe? 

Jo  still  had  his  big,  breezy  bellows. 

And  he  was  not  dismayed  in  the  least ; 

For  soon  each  tired  traveler  paid  him 
To  fan  both  himself  and  his  beast. 


THE    ENCHANTED    GLOBE. 


By  Nina  Moore  Tiffany. 


1 


f 


Our  globe  of  glass  holds  fishes  three ; 
Gay,  golden-scaled,  they  flash  by  me. 
I  stand  and  watch  their  ringed  eyes, 
That  will  not  wink  nor  change  in  size, 
And  wonder  if  they  ever  sleep. 
Or  day  and  night  that  stare  must  keep. 


But,  oh!   such  lovely  colors  gleam. 
As  round  and  round  my  goldfish  stream! 
Their  floating  tails  are  fans  of  light, 
That  wave  and  quiver  in  their  flight ; 
Their  sides  flame  fire  as  up  they  dart. 
Swift  as  the  wish  that  makes  them  start. 


THE    ENCHANTED    GLOBE. 
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And  now  I  see  a  thing  so  queer— 
Six  fishes  in  the  water  clear! 
Three  large,  and,  gliding  down  below, 
Three  small,  that  just  above  them  go. 
Which  are  the  real  ones,  those  up  high, 
Or  these  that  grow  as  they  pass  by? 


Mama  says  all  of  them  are  true ; 
Papa  says  none  of  them!      Yet  you 
May  plunge  your  hand  right  in  and  touch 
The  three  that  puzzle  me  so  much  ; 
For  as  I  gaze  straight  down,  just  three 
Turn  solemn  upward  looks  on  me. 


STRANGE    NEST-BUILDERS. 


Bv  Allan  Leigh. 


I.    A    FEATHERED    LAMPLIGHTER. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelicurvius  Baya  went 
to  housekeeping  they  selected  a  delightful  little 
spot  under  the  eaves  of  a  cottage  just  alongside 
of  another  voung  couple  whose  home  was  al- 
ready half  made,  and  then  they  commenced  to 
build. 

Mrs.  Baya  found  it  quite  proper  to  do  her 
share  of  building,  for  she,  too,  belonged  to  the 
industrious  family  of  weaver-birds.  She  helped 
her  husband  bring  grasses,  and  it  was  truly  won- 
derful to  see  how  deftly  the  little  pair  would 
weave  the  pieces  in  and  out,  the  bright  yellow 
heads  bobbing  about  vigorously  all  the  while. 

Before  very  long  the  house  began  to  take 
shape,  and,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  built 
downward  instead  of  upward,  and  as  it  pro- 
gressed it  took  the  form  of  a  decanter  turned 
upside  down.  By  this  time,  however,  Mrs. 
Baya  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  When  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  hatl  been  built  a  parti- 
tion was  run  across  it  and  a  boudoir  thus  made 
for  her  use.  Her  good  husband  brought  her 
the  necessary  materials,  and  she  made  a  cozy 
little  nest,  after  which  she  laid  her  eggs  and 
sat  upon  them. 

Mr.  Baya's  work  Avas  not  yet  done,  however. 
He  continued  to  build  until  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  his  home,  and 
then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  inside  and 
laid  out  three  rooms  besides  his  mate's.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  did  not  forget  the  dear  httle 
mate  sitting  so  faithfully  on  her  eggs,  for  many 


a  dainty  morsel  he  carried  to  her,  and  many  a 
kind  word  he  chirped  to  her. 

At  last  the  home  was  finished,  and  it  was  a 
happy  little  bird  that  perched  on  a  bush  near  by 
and  chirped  with  a  full  heart  at  the  sight  of  the 
long  nest  swaying  gently  in  the  breeze.  He  sat 
there  as  dusk  came  on,  telling  the  whole  world 
of  his  happiness  in  the  best  way  he  could.  He 
was  a  poor  singer,  but  his  voice  was  sweet  to 
hear  because  his  heart  was  full  of  joy.  As 
he  sat  there  a  firefly  swept  by  like  a  tiny  meteor, 
dim  in  the  daylight  not  yet  faded.  A  thought 
shot  through  the  mind  of  the  happy  bird.  He 
darted  oft'  to  a  neighboring  pool,  and,  taking  up 
a  bit  of  moist  clay,  hurried  with  it  to  his  home. 
Quickly  he  pasted  it  to  the  wall  of  one  of  his 
rooms,  then  darted  out  and,  hovering  with  flut- 
tering wings  in  the  air.  pounced  upon  a  luckless 
firefly  which,  proud  of  its  silvery  glow,  was  fly- 
ing by.  Back  again  to  the  new  home,  up 
through  the  small  hallway,  and  with  a  push  the 
glowing  captive  was  fastened  in  the  clay  to  shed 
its  light  in  the  cozy  chamber.  Again  and  again 
the  same  thing  was  repeated,  until  not  only  the 
interior  was  all  aglow,  but  even  the  outer  door- 
way and  roof,  when  night  came  on,  shone 
bright  with  a  silver  radiance.  What  splendor 
for  the  Baya  family,  and  how  proud  they  must 
have  been ! 

Just  why  the  baya  should  light  up  his  dwell- 
ing nobody  can  tell.  Some  say  it  is  because  he 
does  n't  like  the  darkness ;  others  that  it  is  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  plundering  bats;  others  say 
that  he  does  not  care  for  the  light,  but  only 
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wants  to  eat  the  fireflies.  The  birds  hke  to 
build  their  nests  near  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  one  traveler  says  he  has  seen  as  many  as  a 
hundred  of  these  nests  hanging  from  the  eaves 
of  one  cottage. 

One  can  easily  beheve  that  a  bird  with  the 
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intelligence  to  light  up  his  dwelling  must  be 
able  to  do  many  more  things.  And  so  he  is. 
Indeed,  the  baya  does  so  many  wonderful  things 
that  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  testimony  to 
convince  those  who  have  not  witnessed  his 
feats  that  the  truth  is  being  told  of  him.  They 
who  have  seen  trained  canary-birds  perform  will 
have  less  difficulty  in  believing  than  others, 
though  the  canary  does  not  compare  with  the 
baya  in  either  intelligence  or  courage. 

II.    AN    APARTMENT-NEST    IN    THE    WILDS 
OF    AFRICA. 

The  middle  of  Africa  is  hardly  the  place 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  an  apartment- 
house  ;  and  yet,  if  a  complete  liouse  of  several 
rooms  on  one  floor  makes   an  apartment,  then 


there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  middle  of  Africa. 
True,  both  builder  and  occupant  is  a  bird,  but 
why  should  that  make  any  difference  ? 

This  bird  is  a  first  cousin  to  the  storks  and 
herons,  though  it  would  never  be  suspected  of 
it,  for  it  is  quite  lacking  in  the  solemn  dignity 
for  which  those  families  are  famous.  Besides,  it 
has  the  very  plebeian  name  of"  hammerhead." 
At  least,  that  is  the  name  the  Dutch  colonists 
in  Africa  have  given  it,  because  its  head  really 
looks  very  much  like  a  tack-hammer.  Scientific 
men  have  rechristened  it  in  Latin  Scopus  um- 
bretta ;  but  most  persons  will  probably  continue 
to  call  it  hammerhead. 

A  great  many  other  birds  build  very  elabo- 
rate nests  or  houses,  but  none  seem  to  have 
acted  with  quite  the  same  modern  architectural 
spirit  as  the  hammerhead,  INIost  birds,  too,  are 
content  with  providing  warmth  and  shelter  for 
their  little  ones,  without  having  any  care  for 
themselves ;  but  our  bird  seems  much  more  civ- 
ilized than  that.  It  is  not  a  very  large  bird  — 
not  more  than  twenty  inches  in  length;  yet  it 
builds  a  house  nearly  ten  feet  long,  and  lays  it 
out  in  rooms ! 

It  selects  a  sheltered  ledge  of  rock  when  pos- 
sible, sometimes  choosing  a  spot  almost  inacces- 
sible to  man,  but  sometimes  building  also  on  the 
open  plain.  The  structure  is  half  as  wide  as  it 
is  long,  and  has  a  domed  top,  as  if  the  feathered 
architect  knew  that  the  arch  is  the  strongest 
possible  shape.  The  walls  are  built  of  twigs 
interwoven  firmly  and  filled  in  with  clay ;  and 
so  substantially  is  the  work  done  that,  when 
completed,  a  heavy  man  may  walk  over  it  with- 
out injuring  it  in  the  least.  The  house  is  built 
on  a  slightly  inclined  surface,  and  the  door  is 
placed  at  the  lower  end  in  order  that  the  floods 
of  rain  which  fall  in  that  country  may  not  pour 
into  the  dwelling. 

The  doorway  is  the  smallest  opening  possible 
for  the  bird  to  enter,  and  is  frequently  so  dis- 
guised that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  it, 
even  though  you  may  have  first  seen  the  bird 
dart  through  it. 

The  outer  doorway  opens  into  a  small  ante- 
chamber, which  leads  through  a  small  entrance 
into  a  larger  room,  which  in  its  turn  opens  by 
a  doorway  into  a  spacious  apartment  raised  one 
step  above  the  floor  of  the  other  chambers  and 
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carpeted  with  soft  leaves  and  velvety  moss.  In 
the  last  and  choicest  apartment  the  mother  bird 
lays  from  three  to  five  snow-white  eggs;  and 
there  the  little  birds  first  peep  forth  from  their 
shells. 

The  middle  chamber  is  used  as  a  store-room. 
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where  provisions  are  carefully  laid  away  for  the 
use  of  the  little  ones  in  times  when  danger 
keeps  the  old  ones  from  going  forth,  or  when 
from  any  cause  food  outside  becomes  scarce. 
The  small  anteroom  is  quite  bare,  for  there  the 
parent  not  sitting  on  the  eggs  stands  guard. 
With  its  body  pressed  close  to  the  earth  and 
with  its  head  thrust  forth  from  the  entrance,  it 
watches   vigilantly  for  danger.      There  is  no 


apparent  difterence  between  the  father  and  the 
mother  bird  either  in  looks  or  in  attention  to 
the  eggs  or  little  ones,  for  the  father  sits  on 
the  eggs  and  feeds  the  babes  as  faithfully  as 
does  his  mate. 

The  several  rooms  are  separated  by  walls  of 
twigs  and  clay  very  deftly  worked 
'igether,    though    of    course    they 
'  annot    rival    partitions    made    by 
the  human  workman,   with  his  lath 
and  plaster.      These    active    birds 
are  not  content,  however,  with  sim- 
ply making  a   good,  strong,  warm 
house,  for  any  bright  object  which 
they  are  able  to  carry  they  thrust 
among  the  twigs  of  which  the  house 
is  built,  so  that  their  nests  sometimes 
gleam  with  these  shining  bits  which 
they  have  collected.    Whatever  their 
purpose,  the  birds  seem  to  have  a 
liking  for  bright  things,  and  when 
they   are   near    human    habitations 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  pick  up  and 
make  off  with   anything  that  takes 
their  fancy.     They  have  made  such 
a  practice  of  this  that  whenever  a 
man  loses  his  pipe  or  his  knife,  or 
a  woman  some  glittering  thing,  away 
they  go  to  the   hammerhead  man- 
sion and  seek  for  it. 
The   hammerheads  have  a  plumage   of  an 
umber  brown  color,  with  purple-brown  bands 
across  the  tail.     The  beak  is  longer  than  the 
head  and  very  black,  and  the  head  is  crowned 
by  a  bushy  crest   that   is    very   beautiful,  but 
which  gives  to  the  bird's  head  the  resemblance 
to  a  tack-hammer  before  noticed. 

Hammerheads  are  found  in  southern  Arabia, 
Central  and  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar. 
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Said  grandmama 

To  grandpapa, 
A-dozing  in  his  chair  : 
"  When  you  I  see, 

How  glad  I  'd  be 
To  sleep  as  you  do  there!" 

Said  grandpapa 
To  grandmama: 
"  A  foolish  wish  you  make! 
When  you  I  see. 
How  glad  I  'd  be 
If  I  could  keep  awake!" 

Nell  Kimberly  McElhone. 
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By  Howard  Pyle. 


Chapter  V. 
HOW  KING  Arthur's  royalty  was 

DECLARED. 


Now  when  the  next  day  was  come  the  Duke 
of  North  Umber  and  his  six  knights-companion 
appeared  upon  the  field  in  firont  of  the  castle 
of  Camilard,  as  he  had  duly  declared  that  he 
and  they  would  do.  And  those  seven  cham- 
pions appeared  in  very  great  estate;  for  in 
front  of  them  there  rode  seven  heralds  with 
trumpets  and  tabards,  and  behind  them  there 
rode  seven  esquires  —  each  esquire  bearing  the 
spear,  the  shield,  the  crest,  and  the  banneret  of 
the  knight  who  was  his  lord  and  master.  And 
the  seven  heralds  blew  their  trumpets  so  exceed- 
ing loud  that  the  sound  thereof  penetrated  unto 
the  utmost  parts  of  Camilard,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple came  running  from  everywhere.  And  while 
the  heralds  blew  their  trumpets,  the  seven 
esquires  shouted  and  waved  the  spears  and  the 
bannerets. 

So   they  paraded   up  and   down  that  field 
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three  times  for  its  entire  length,  and  meantime 
a  great  crowd  of  people,  called  thither  by  the 
blowing  of  the  heralds'  trumpets,  stood  upon 
the  walls  and  gazed  therefrom  at  that  noble 
spectacle.  And  all  the  court  of  King  Rayence 
came  and  stood  upon  the  plain  in  front  of  the 
king's  pavilion,  and  they  shouted  and  cheered 
the  Duke  of  North  Umber  and  his  six  knights- 
companion. 

Now  there  had  been  pitched  seven  pavilions 
of  silken  texture  at  the  end  of  the  field,  one 
pavilion  for  each  of  the  seven  champions.  And 
above  each  pavilion  was  a  silken  banner  of  a 
color  similar  to  the  color  of  the  pavilion,  and 
each  banner  was  emblazoned  with  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  knight  to  whom  the  pavilion  ap- 
pertained. And  lo!  the  sun  shone  down  upon 
those  silken  pavilions  and  upon  the  banners 
that  flew  to  the  breeze,  so  that  all  that  extremity 
of  the  field  was  gay  beyond  telling  with  the 
brightness  of  the  colors  that  covered  it. 

So  when  those  seven  champions  had  three 
times  paraded  the  entire  length  of  the  field  as 
All  rights  resejved. 
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aforesaid,  each  knight  went  immediately  into 
his  pavihon,  and  there  they  awaited  the  issue 
of  their  challenge. 

Meanwhile  King  Leodegrance  of  Camilard 
was  so  cast  down  with  trouble  and  shame  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  show  his  face,  but  hid 
himself  away  from  all  his  court.  Nor  would 
he  permit  any  one  for  to  come  into  his  presence 
at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  the  Lady  Guine- 
vere, with  sundry  of  her  damsels,  went  unto  the 
king's  closet  where  he  was,  and  knocked  upon 
the  door  thereof.  And  when  the  king  denied 
her  to  come  in  to  him,  she  spake  to  him  through 
the  door,  giving  him  words  of  good  cheer  and 
saying :  "  My  Lord  King  and  father,  I  prithee 
for  to  look  up  and  to  take  good  cheer  unto 
thyself.  For  I  do  assure  thee  that  there  is  one 
who  hath  our  cause  in  his  hands,  and  that  one 
is  certes  a  very  glorious  champion.  And  he 
shall  assuredly  come  by  and  by,  ere  this  day 
is  done.  And  when  he  cometh  he  shall  cer- 
tainly overthrow  our  enemies." 

So  spake  the  Lady  Guinevere,  so  that, 
whilst  King  Leodegrance  came  not  forth, 
yet  he  was  greatly  comforted  at  that  which 
she  said  to  him. 

So  passed  all  that  morning  and  a  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  yet  no  one  appeared  for  to  take 
up  that  challenge  which  the  seven  knights  had 
declared.  Then,  whilst  the  sun  was  yet  three 
or  four  hours  high,  there  suddenly  appeared 
at  a  great  distance  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  in 
that  cloud  of  dust  there  presently  appeared 
five  knights,  riding  at  great  speed  thitherward. 
And  those  five  knights  came  toward  Camilard 
very  splendidly,  for  the  sun  shone  upon  their 
armors  and  their  accoutrements,  so  that  each 
knight  appeared  to  ride  in  a  flame  of  fire  of 
exceeding  glory.  And  when  the  people  upon 
the  walls  beheld  the  five  knights  riding  to- 
ward Camilard,  they  shouted  aloud  with  a 
great  and  mighty  voice,  for  they  wist  that  the 
five  champions  rode  thitherward  for  to  defend 
them. 

And  when  the  five  knights  had  come  nigh 
unto  the  walls,  lo !  the  people  beheld  that  he 
who  rode  foremost  of  all  was  that  same  White 
Champion  who  had  aforetime  overthrown  the 
Duke  of  North  Umber.  Moreover,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  four  knights  who  rode  with  that 


White  Champion  were  very  famous  knights, 
and  of  great  prowess  and  glory  at  arms.  For 
the  one  was  Sir  Gawaine,  and  the  other  was 
Sir  Ewaine,  and  the  other  was  Sir  Geraint,  and 
the  other  Avas  Sir  Pellias.  For  the  people  of 
the  castle  and  the  town  knew  those  four  knights, 
because  they  had  dwelt  for  two  days  at  Camilard, 
and  they  were  of  such  exceeding  renown  that 
folk  crowded  from  far  and  near  for  to  look  upon 
them  whensoever  they  appeared  for  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  streets. 

Now  King  Leodegrance  heard  the  people 
shouting,  wherefore  hope  awoke  of  a  sudden 
within  him,  so  he  straightway  came  forth  with 
all  speed  for  to  see  what  was  ado,  and  there 
he  beheld  those  five  noble  champions  about  to 
enter  into  the  field  below  the  castle  walls. 

And  the  Lady  Guinevere  heard  the  shouting 
and  came  forth  also,  and  behold !  there  was 
that  White  Champion  and  those  four  other 
knights.  So  when  she  beheld  the  White 
Knight  and  his  four  companions-at-arms,  her 
heart  was  like  to  break  within  her  for  pure  joy 
and  gladness ;  wherefore  she  wept  for  the  ex- 
ceeding joy  thereof.  And  she  waved  her  ker- 
chief unto  those  five  noble  lords,  and  kissed  her 
hand  unto  them.  And  the  five  knights  saluted 
her  as  they  rode  past  her  into  the  field. 

Now  when  the  Duke  of  North  Umber  was 
made  aware  that  those  five  knights  had  come 
against  him  and  his  knights-companion  for  to 
take  up  his  challenge,  he  straightway  came 
forth  from  his  pavilion  and  mounted  his  horse. 
And  his  knights-companion  came  forth  and 
mounted  their  horses,  and  he  and  they  went 
forth  to  meet  those  who  had  come  against 
them. 

And  when  the  Duke  of  North  Umber  had 
come  nigh  enough  he  perceived  that  the  chiefest 
of  those  five  knights  was  the  White  Champion 
who  had  aforetime  overthrown  him.  Wherefore 
he  said  unto  that  White  Champion  :  "  Sir  Knight, 
I  have  once  before  condescended  unto  thee 
who  art  altogether  unknown  to  me  or  to  any- 
body else  that  is  here.  For,  without  inquiring 
concerning  thy  quality,  I  ran  a  course  with  thee, 
and,  lo  !  by  the  chance  of  arms  thou  didst  over- 
throw me.  Now  this  quarrel  is  more  serious 
than  that ;  wherefore  I  and  my  companions-at- 
arms  will  not  run  a  course  with  thee  and  thy 
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companions,  nor  will  we  fight  with  thee,  until 
I  first  know  what  is  the  quality  of  him  against 
whom  I  contend.  Wherefore,  I  bid  thee  pres- 
ently declare  thyself,  who  thou  art  and  what  is 
thy  condition." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  opened  the  umbrel  of  his 
helmet,  and  he  said :  "  Sir  Knight,  behold  my 
face,  and  know  that  I  am  Gawaine,  the  son  of 
King  Lot.  Wherefore  thou  mayst  perceive 
that  my  condition  and  estate  are  even  better 
than  thine  own.  Now  I  do  declare  unto  thee 
that  yonder  White  Knight  is  of  such  a  quality 
that  he  condescends  unto  thee  when  he  doeth 
combat  with  thee,  and  that  thou  dost  not  con- 
descend unto  him." 

"  Ho,  Sir  Gawaine  !  "  quoth  the  Duke  of 
Umber.  "  What  thou  sayest  is  a  very  strange 
thing,  for,  indeed,  there  are  few  in  this  world 
who  are  so  exalted  that  they  may  condescend 
unto  me.  Ne'theless,  since  thou  dost  avouch 
for  him,  I  may  not  gainsay  that  which  thou 
sayest.  Yet  there  is  still  another  reason  why 
we  may  not  fight  with  you.  For,  behold !  we 
are  seven  well-approved  and  famous  knights, 
and  you  are  but  five.  So  consider  how  unequal 
are  our  forces,  and  that  you  stand  in  great  peril 
in  undertaking  so  dangerous  an  encounter." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  smiled  right  grimly  upon 
that  Duke  of  North  Umber.  "  Gramercy  for  thy 
compassion  and  for  the  tenderness  which  thou 
showest  concerning  our  safety,  Sir  Mordaunt," 
quoth  he.  "  But  ne'theless  thou  mayst  leave 
that  matter  unto  us  with  entire  content  of  spirit 
upon  thy  part.  For  I  consider  that  the  peril 
in  which  ye  seven  stand  is  fully  equal  to  our 
peril.  Moreover,  wert  thou  other  than  a  belted 
knight,  a  simple  man  might  suppose  that  thou 
wert  more  careful  of  thine  own  safety  in  this 
matter  than  thou  art  of  ours." 

Now  at  these  words  the  countenance  of  the 
Duke  of  North  Umber  became  altogether  cov- 
ered with  red,  for  he  wist  that  he  had  indeed 
no  great  desire  for  this  battle,  wherefore  he  was 
ashamed  because  of  the  words  which  Sir 
Gawaine  spake  to  him.  "  We  will  fight  you, 
Sir  Knight,"  said  he ;  "  but  if  ye  five  are  over- 
whelmed with  numbers,  then  thank  ye  your- 
selves and  blame  us  not  therefor." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  smiled  again  upon  Duke 
Mordaunt.     "  Take  thou  no  care  for  that,  my 
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Lord  Duke,"  quoth  he,  "  for,  an  ye  overwhelm 
us  with  numbers,  we  will,  indeed,  blame  no  one 
but  ourselves  therefor." 

So  upon  this  each  knight  closed  his  helmet  and 
all  turned  their  horses ;  and  the  one  party  rode 
unto  one  end  of  the  field,  and  the  other  party 
rode  to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  there 
each  took  stand  in  the  place  assigned  unto  him. 

And  they  arranged  themselves  thus :  in  the 
middle  was  King  Arthur,  and  upon  either  hand 
were  two  knights;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
opposing  contestants  was  the  Duke  of  North 
Umber,  and  upon  either  hand  were  three 
knights.  So,  when  they  had  thus  arrayed 
themselves,  they  dressed  their  spears  and  their 
shields,  and  made  them  altogether  ready  for 
the  onset.  Then  King  Arthur  and  Duke 
Mordaunt  each  shouted  aloud,  and  the  one 
party  hurled  upon  the  other  party  with  such 
violence  that  the  ground  shook  and  thundered 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and  the  clouds 
of  dust  rose  up  against  the  heavens. 

And  so  they  met  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
with  an  uproar  of  dreadful  violence. 

And  when  the  one  party  had  passed  the 
other,  and  the  dust  of  the  encounter  had  blown 
away,  lo !  three  of  the  seven  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  not  one  of  the  five  had  lost  his  seat. 

And  one  of  those  who  had  been  overthrown 
was  Duke  Mordaunt  of  North  Umber.  And 
behold!  he  nevermore  arose  again  from  the 
ground  whereon  he  lay.  For  King  Arthur's 
spear  had  pierced  the  shield  of  the  Duke  of 
North  Umber  and  had  pierced  his  body  armor. 
And  so  violent  was  the  stroke  that  the  Duke 
of  North  Umber  had  been  lifted  entirely  out  of 
his  saddle  and  had  been  cast  a  full  spear's-length 
behind  his  horse.   Thus  died  that  wicked  man. 

Now  when  King  Arthur  turned  him  about  at 
the  end  of  the  course  and  beheld  that  there  were 
but  four  knights  left  upon  their  horses  of  all  those 
seven  against  whom  he  and  his  companions 
had  driven,  he  uplifted  his  spear,  and  drew  rein 
upon  his  horse,  and  bespake  his  knights  in  this 
wise :  "  Messires,  I  am  aweary  of  all  this  quar- 
reling, and  do  not  care  to  fight  any  more  to-day ; 
so  go  ye  and  engage  those  knights  in  battle.  I 
will  abide  here  and  witness  your  adventure." 

"  Lord  King,"  said  they,  "  we  will  do  our  en- 
deavor as  thou  dost  .command." 
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So  those  four  good  knights  did  as  they  were 
commanded,  and  they  went  forth  straightway 
against  those  other  four,  much  encouraged  that 
their  king  looked  upon  their  endeavor.  And 
King  Arthur  sat  with  the  butt  of  his  spear 
resting  upon  his  instep,  and  looked  upon  the 
field  with  great  content  of  spirit  and  a  stead- 
fast countenance. 

As  for  those  four  knights-companion  that  re- 
mained of  the  Duke  of  North  Umber's  party, 
they  came  not  forth  to  this  second  encounter 
with  so  much  readiness  of  spirit  as  they  had 
shown  aforetime.  For  they  were  now  well 
aware  of  how  great  was  the  excellent  prowess 
of  those  other  knights,  and  they  beheld  that 
their  enemies  came  forth  to  this  second  en- 
counter very  fiercely  and  with  great  valor  and 
readiness  of  spirit.  Wherefore  their  hearts 
melted  away  within  them  with  doubt  and  anx- 
iety as  to  the  outcome  of  this  second  encounter 
with  the  champions  of  King  Leodegrance. 

Nevertheless  they  prepared  themselves  with 
such  resolve  as  might  be,  and  came  forth  as 
they  were  called  upon  to  do. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  drave  straight  up  to  the 
foremost  knight,  who  was  a  very  well-known 
champion  named  Sir  Dinador.  When  he  had 
come  sufficiently  nigh  to  him,  he  lifted  himself 
up  in  his  stirrups,  and  he  smote  Sir  Dinador  so 
fierce  a  blow  that  he  cleft  the  shield  of  that 
knight  asunder,  and  he  cleft  his  helmet. 

And  when  Sir  Dinador  felt  that  blow,  he 
was  fain  to  catch  the  horn  of  his  saddle  for 
to  save  himself  from  falling  therefrom.  Then 
a  great  terror  straightway  fell  upon  him,  so  that 
he  drew  rein  violently  to  one  side.  And  he  fled 
away  from  that  place. 

And  when  his  companions  beheld  that  stroke 
that  Sir  Gawaine  delivered,  and  when  they  be- 
held Sir  Dinador  flee  away  from  before  him, 
they  also  drew  rein  to  one  side  and  fled  away 
with  all  speed,  pursued  with  a  dread  terror  of 
their  enemies.  And  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir 
Ewaine  and  Sir  Geraint  and  Sir  Pellias  pur- 
sued them  as  they  fled.  And  they  chased  them 
straight  through  the  court  of  King  Rayence,  so 
that  the  knights  and  nobles  of  that  court  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither  like  chaff  at  their  com- 
ing. And  they  chased  those  fleeing  knights  in 
among  the  pavilions  of  King  Rayence's  court, 


and  no  man  stayed  them ;  and  when  they  had 
chased  those  knights  entirely  away,  they  re- 
turned to  that  place  where  King  Arthur  still 
held  his  station,  steadfastly  awaiting  them. 

Now  when  the  people  of  Camilard  beheld 
the  overthrow  of  their  enemies,  and  when  they 
beheld  how  those  enemies  fled  away  before  the 
faces  of  their  champions,  they  shouted  with 
might  and  main,  and  made  great  acclaim.  Nor 
did  they  stint  their  loud  shouting  when  those 
four  knights  returned  from  pursuing  their  ene- 
mies and  came  back  unto  the  White  Cham- 
pion again. 

And  still  more  did  they  shout  when  those 
five  knights  rode  across  the  drawbridge  and 
through  the  gateway  and  into  the  town. 

Thus  ended  that  great  bout  at  arms,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all  the  history 
of  chivalry  of  King  Arthur's  court. 

Now  when  King  Arthur  had  thus  accom- 
plished his  purposes,  and  when  he  had  come 
into  the  town  again,  he  went  unto  that  mer- 
chant of  whom  he  had  obtained  the  armor  that 
he  wore,  and  he  delivered  that  armor  back  to 
him  again.  And  he  said :  "  To-morrow-day, 
Sir  Merchant,  I  shall  send  thee  two  bags  of 
gold  for  the  rent  of  that  armor  which  thou 
didst  let  me  have." 

And  the  merchant,  Ralph  of  Cardiff,  said: 
"  My  lord,  it  is  not  needed  that  thou  shouldst 
recompense  me  for  that  armor  which  I  did 
lend  to  thee,  for  thou  hast  done  great  honor 
unto  Camilard  by  thy  prowess." 

And  King  Arthur  said :  "  Have  done,  Sir 
Merchant,  nor  must  thou  forbid  what  I  say. 
Wherefore  take  thou  that  which  I  shall  send 
unto  thee." 

Thereupon  he  w.ent  his  way,  and,  having  set 
his  cap  of  disguise  upon  his  head,  he  went 
back  into  the  Lady  Guinevere's  gardens  again. 

Now  when  the  next  morning  had  come,  the 
people  of  Camilard  looked  forth,  and  lo !  King 
Rayence  had  departed  entirely  away  from  be- 
fore the  castle.  For  that  night  he  had  struck 
his  pavilions  and  had  withdrawn  his  court,  and 
had  gone  away  from  that  place  where  he  and 
his  people  had  encamped  for  five  days  past. 
And  with  him  he  had  taken  the  body  of  the 
Duke  of  North  Umber,  conveying  it  away  in  a 
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litter  surrounded  by  many  lighted  candles  and  Now   that    morning    the    Lady    Guinevere 

uplifted  by  a  peculiar  pomp  of  ceremony.     But  walked  in  her  garden,  and  with  her  walked  the 

when  the  people  of  Camilard  beheld  that  he  was  two  knights,  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine,  and 

gone,  they  were  exceedingly  rejoiced   thereat,  lo,  there  she  beheld  the  gardener's  boy  again. 


off  \)i8  Cap. 


and  made  merry,  and  shouted  and  sang  and 
laughed.  For  they  wotted  not  how  deeply  en- 
raged King  Rayence  was  against  them;  nor 
that  his  enmity  aforetime  toward  King  Leode- 
grance  was  but  as  a  small  flame  when  compared 
to  the  anger  that  now  possessed  him. 


Then  she  laughed  aloud,  and  she  said  unto 
those  two  knights :  "  Messires,  behold !  Yon- 
der is  the  gardener's  boy  who  weareth  his  cap 
continually  because  he  hath  taken  a  vow  not  to 
remove  it." 

Then  those  two  knights,  knowing  who  that 
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gardener's  boy  was,  were  exceedingly  abashed 
at  her  speech,  and  wist  not  what  to  say  or 
whither  to  look.  And  Sir  Gawaine  spake 
aside  unto  Sir  Ewaine,  and  quoth  he:  "In 
sooth,  the  lady  knoweth  not  what  manner  of 
man  is  yonder  gardener's  boy,  or,  an  she  did, 
she  would  be  more  sparing  of  her  speech." 

And  the  Lady  Guinevere  heard  Sir  Gawaine 
that  he  spoke,  but  she  did  not  hear  his  words. 
So  she  turned  unto  him  and  said:  "Sir  Ga- 
waine, haply  it  doth  affront  thee  that  that  gar- 
dener's boy  should  wear  his  cap  before  us,  and 
mayhap  thou  wilt  go  and  take  it  off  from  his 
head,  as  thou  didst  offer  to  do  two  or  three  days 
since." 

And  Sir  Gawaine  said  :  "  Peace,  lady  !  Thou 
knowest  not  what  thou  sayest.  Yonder  gar- 
dener's boy  could  more  easily  take  my  head 
from  off  my  shoulders  than  I  could  take  his  cap 
from  off  his  head." 

And  at  this  the  Lady  Guinevere  made  open 
laughter;  but  in  her  heart  she  secretly  pon- 
dered that  saying,  and  gready  marveled  what 
Sir  Gawaine  meant  thereby. 

Now  about  noon  of  that  day  there  came  a 
herald  from  King  Rayence  of  North  Wales,  and 
he  appeared  boldly  before  King  Leodegrance 
where  the  king  sat  in  his  hall  with  a  number  of 
his  people  about  him.  And  the  herald  said: 
"  My  Lord  KLing :  my  master,  King  Rayence  of 
North  Wales,  is  greatly  displeased  with  thee. 
For  thou  didst  set  certain  knights  upon  Duke 
Mordaunt  of  North  Umber,  and  those  knights 
have  slain  that  excellent  nobleman,  who  was 
close  kin  unto  King  Rayence.  Moreover,  thou 
hast  made  no  reply  to  those  demands  that  my 
master  King  Rayence  hath  made  touching  the 
delivery  unto  him  of  certain  lands  and  castles 
bordering  upon  North  Wales.  Wherefore  my 
master  is  affronted  with  thee  beyond  measure. 
So  my  master,  King  Rayence,  bids  me  to  set 
forth  to  thee  two  conditions,  and  the  conditions 
are  these :  Firstly,  that  thou  dost  immediately 
deliver  into  his  hands  that  White  Knight  who 
slew  the  Duke  of  North  Umber.  Secondly, 
tliat  thou  makest  immediate  promise  that  those 
lands  in  question  shall  be  presently  delivered 
unto  King  Rayence." 

Then  King  Leodegrance  arose  from  where 


he  sat  and  spake  to  that  herald  with  great  dig- 
nity of  demeanor.  "  Sir  Herald,"  quoth  he, 
"  the  demands  that  King  Rayence  maketh  upon 
me  pass  all  bounds  for  insolence.  That  death 
which  the  Duke  of  North  Umber  suffered  he 
suffered  because  of  his  own  pride  and  folly. 
Nor  would  I  deliver  that  White  Knight  into 
thy  master's  hands  even  an  I  were  able  to  do 
so.  As  for  those  lands  that  thy  master  de- 
mandeth  of  me  —  thou  mayst  tell  King 
Rayence  that  I  will  not  deliver  unto  him  of 
those  lands  so  much  as  a  single  blade  of  grass 
or  a  single  grain  of  corn  that  groweth  thereon." 

And  the  herald  said :  "  If  so  be  that  is  thine 
answer.  King  Leodegrance,  then  am  I  bidden 
for  to  tell  thee  that  my  master.  King  Rayence 
of  North  Wales,  will  presently  come  hither 
with  an  array  of  a  great  force  of  arms,  and  will 
take  from  thee  by  force  those  things  which  thou 
wilt  not  deliver  unto  him  peacefully."  Where- 
upon, so  saying,  he  departed  thence  and  went 
his  way. 

Now  after  the  herald  had  departed.  King 
Leodegrance  went  into  his  closet ;  and  when  he 
had  come  there  he  sent  privily  for  the  Lady 
Guinevere.  So  the  Lady  Guinevere  came  to 
him  where  he  was.  And  King  Leodegrance 
said  to  her:  "  My  daughter,  it  hath  happened 
that  a  knight  clad  all  in  white,  and  bearing  no 
crest  or  device  of  any  sort,  hath  twice  come  to 
our  rescue  and  hath  overthrown  our  enemies. 
Now  it  is  said  by  everybody  that  that  knight  is 
thine  own  particular  champion ;  and  I  hear  say 
that  he  wore  thy  necklace  as  a  favor  when  he 
first  went  out  against  the  Duke  of  North  Umber. 
Now  I  prithee,  daughter,  tell  me  who  that 
White  Champion  is,  and  where  he  may  be 
found." 

Then  the  Lady  Guinevere  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  confusion,  wherefore  she  looked  away 
from  her  father's  countenance,  and  she  said : 
"Verily,  my  lord,  I  know  not  who  that  knight 
may  be." 

Then  King  Leodegrance  spake  very  seriously 
to  the  Lady  Guinevere,  and  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  said :  "  My  daughter,  thou  art  now 
of  an  age  when  thou  must  consider  being  married 
unto  a  man  who  may  duly  cherish  thee  and 
protect  thee  from  thine  enemies.  For,  lo !  I 
grow  apace  in  years,  and   may  not   hope  to 
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defend  thee  always  from  those  perils  that  en- 
compass one  of  our  estate.  Moreover,  since 
King  Arthur  (who  is  a  very  great  king  indeed) 
hath  brought  peace  unto  this  realm,  all  that 
noble  court  of  chivalry  which  one  time  gathered 
about  me  has  been  scattered  elsewhither  where 
greater  adventures  may  be  found  than  in  my 
peaceful  realm.  Wherefore,  as  all  the  world 
hath  seen  this  week  past,  I  have  now  not  one 
single  knight  whom  I  may  depend  upon  to 
defend  us  in  such  times  of  peril  as  those  which 
now  overshadow  us.  Now,  my  daughter,  it 
doth  appear  to  me  that  thou  couldst  not  hope 
to  find  any  one  who  could  so  well  safeguard 
thee  as  this  White  Knight ;  for  he  doth  indeed 
appear  to  be  a  champion  of  extraordinary 
prowess  and  strength.  Wherefore  it  would  be 
well  if  thou  didst  feel  thyself  to  incline  unto 
him  as  he  appeareth  to  incline  unto  thee." 

Then  the  Lady  Guinevere's  face  became  all 
rosy  red  as  with  a  fire,  even  unto  her  throat. 
And  she  laughed,  albeit  the  tears  overflowed 
her  eyes  and  ran  down  upon  her  cheeks.  So 
she  wept,  yet  laughed  in  weeping.  And  she 
said  unto  King  Leodegrance :  "  My  lord  and 
father,  an  I  give  my  liking  unto  any  one  in  the 
manner  thou  speakest  of,  I  will  give  it  only 
unto  the  poor  gardener-boy  who  digs  in  my 
garden." 

Then  at  these  words  the  countenance  of 
King  Leodegrance  became  contracted  with 
violent  anger,  and  he  cried  out :  "  How,  then, 
lady!  wouldst  thou  make  a  mock  and  a  jest 
of  my  words?  " 

And  the  Lady  Guinevere  said  :  "  Indeed,  my 
lord,  I  jest  not  and  I  mock  not.  Moreover, 
I  tell  thee  for  verity  that  that  same  gardener's 
boy  knoweth  more  concerning  the  White  Cham- 
pion than  anybody  else  in  all  of  the  world." 

Af  this,  King  Leodegrance  looked  at  her,  and 
exclaimed :  "  What  is  this  that  thou  tellest  me  ?  " 

And  the  Lady  Guinevere  said:  "Send  for 
that  gardener's  boy  and  thou  shalt  know." 

And  King  Leodegrance  answered:  "  Verily 
there  is  more  in  this  than  I  may  at  present 
understand." 

So  he  called  to  him  the  chief  of  his  pages, 
named  Dorisand,  and  he  said  to  him :  "  Go, 
Dorisand,  and  bring  hither  the  gardener's  boy 
from  the  Lady  Guinevere's  garden." 


So  Dorisand  the  page  went  as  King  Leode- 
grance commanded,  and  in  a  little  while  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  that  gardener's 
boy.  And  with  them  came  Sir  Gawaine  and 
Sir  Ewaine  and  Sir  Pelhas  and  Sir  Geraint. 
And  those  four  lords  stood  over  against  the 
door  where  they  entered,  but  the  gardener's  boy 
came  and  stood  beside  the  table  where  King 
Leodegrance  sat.  And  the  king  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  looked  upon  the  gardener's  boy,  and 
he  said :  "  Ha !  wouldst  thou  wear  thy  cap  in 
our  presence  ?  " 

And  the  gardener's  boy  said :  "  I  may  not 
take  off  my  cap." 

And  the  Lady  Guinevere,  who  stood  beside 
the  chair  of  King  Leodegrance,  spake  and  said : 
"  I  do  beseech  thee,  lad,  for  to  take  off  thy 
cap  unto  my  father." 

And  the  gardener's  boy  said  :  "  At  thy  bid- 
ding I  will  take  it  off." 

Thereupon  he  took  the  cap  from  off  his  head, 
and  King  Leodegrance  beheld  his  face  and 
knew  him.  And  when  he  saw  who  it  was  that 
stood  before  him,  he  made  a  great  outcry 
from  pure  amazement.  And  he  said :  "  My 
Lord  King !  What  is  this  marvel  ?  "  Thereupon 
he  arose  from  where  he  sat,  and  he  went  and 
knelt  down  upon  the  ground  before  King  Ar- 
thur. x\nd  he  set  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 
gether and  he  put  his  hands  within  the  hands 
of  King  Arthur,  and  King  Arthur  took  the  ^ 
hands  of  King  Leodegrance  within  his  own.  ' 
And  King  Leodegrance  said :  "  j\Iy  lord,  my 
king  !  Is  it,  then,  thou  who  hast  done  all  these 
wonderful  things  ?  " 

And  King  Arthur  said:  "Yea;  such  as  those 
things  were,  I  have  done  them."  And  he 
stooped  and  kissed  King  Leodegrance  upon 
the  cheek,  and  lifted  him  up  unto  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  words  of  good  cheer. 

Now  the  Lady  Guinevere,  when  she  beheld 
those  things  that  passed,  was  astonished  beyond 
measure.  And  she  understood  of  a  sudden 
with  an  amazing  clearness.  Wherefore  a  great 
fear  fell  upon  her,  so  that  she  trembled  exceed- 
ingly, and  said  to  herself:  "What  things  have 
I  said  unto  this  great  king,  and  how  have  I 
mocked  him  and  made  jest  of  him  before  all 
those  who  were  about  me ! "  And  at  the 
thought  thereof  she   set    her  hand    upon    her 
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side  for  to  still  the  extreme  disturbance  of  her 
heart.  So  whilst  King  Arthur  and  King  Leode- 
grance  gave  to  each  other  words  of  royal  greet- 
ing and  of  compliment,  she  withdrew  herself 
from  where  she  was  and  went  and  stood  over 
against  the  window  nigh  to  the  corner  of  the  wall. 

Then,  by  and  by,  King  Arthur  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  her  where  she  stood  afar  off. 
And  straightway  he  went  unto  her,  and  he  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  he  said,  "  Lady,  what 
cheer  ?  " 

And  she  said,  "  Lord,  I  am  afeard  of  thy 
greatness." 

And  he  said :  "  Nay,  lady.  Rather  it  is  I 
who  am  afeard  of  thee.  For  thy  kind  regard 
is  dearer  unto  me  than  anything  else  in  all  the 
world ;  else  had  I  not  served  for  these  twelve 
days  as  gardener's  boy  in  thy  garden." 

And  she  said,  "  Thou  hast  my  good  will, 
my  lord." 

And  he  said,  "  Have  I  thy  good  will  in  great 
measure  ?  " 

And  she  said,  "Yea;  thou  hast  it  in  great 
measure." 

Then  he  stooped  his  head  and  kissed  her 
before  all  those  who  were  there,  and  thus  their 
troth  was  plighted. 

And  King  Leodegrance  was  filled  with  ex- 
ceeding joy. 

Now  I  shall  not  tell  you  all  things  concern- 
ing the  war  with  King  Rayence  that  followed ; 
for  this  story  touches  only  the  knightly  deeds 
of  those  great  lords  and  knights  of  King  Ar- 
thur's court.  Of  the  wars  and  the  battles  of 
armies  you  may  read  at  length  elsewhere.  It 
is  here  sufficient  to  say  that  Sir  Kay  and  Sir 
Ulfius  gathered  together  a  great  army,  as  King 
Arthur  had  bidden  them  to  do  ;  and  that  when 
King  Rayence  came  against  Camilard  he  was 
altogether  routed  and  his  army  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  chased  in  flight  into  his  mountains. 

Then  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  Camilard ; 
for  after  his  victory  King  Arthur  remained 
there  for  a  while  with  an  exceedingly  splendid 
court  of  noble  lords  and  of  beautiful  ladies. 
And  there  was  feasting  and  jousting  and  many 
famous  bouts  at  arms,  the  like  of  which  those 
parts  had  never  before  beheld. 

Now  on  a  certain  day,  whilst  King  Arthur  sat 
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at  feast  with  King  Leodegrance,  King  Leode- 
grance said  unto  King  Arthur :  "  My  lord,  what 
shall  I  offer  thee  for  a  dowry  with  my  daughter 
when  thou  takest  her  to  be  thy  queen  ?  " 

And  King  Arthur  turned  to  MerHn,  who 
stood  nigh,  and  said :  "  Merlin,  what  shall  I  de- 
mand of  my  friend  by  way  of  dowry  ?  " 

And  Merlin  said  :  "  My  Lord  King,  thy  friend 
King  Leodegrance  hath  one  thing  the  which 
(should  he  bestow  it  upon  thee)  will  singularly 
increase  the  glory  and  renown  of  thy  reign,  so 
that  the  same  thereof  shall  never  be  forgotten." 

And  King  Arthur  said  :  "  Merlin,  I  bid  thee 
tell  me  what  is  that  thing." 

So  Merlin  said  :  "  My  Lord  King,  I  will  tell 
thee  the  story  thereof: 

"  In  the  days  of  thy  father,  King  Uther- 
Pendragon,  I  caused  to  be  made  for  him  a 
certain  table  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  wherefore 
men  called  it  the  Round  Table.  Now  at 
this  table  were  seats  for  fifty  men,  and  these 
seats  were  designed  for  the  fifty  knights  who 
were  the  most  worthy  knights  in  all  the  world. 
And  these  seats  were  of  such  a  sort  that  when- 
ever a  worthy  knight  appeared,  then  his  name 
appeared  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  back  of 
that  chair  that  appertained  unto  him,  and  above 
where  the  head  of  that  knight  would  be ;  and 
when  that  knight  died,  then  would  his  name 
suddenly  vanish  from  that  seat  which  he  had 
aforetime  occupied. 

Now  forty-and-nine  of  these  seats  were  alto- 
gether alike,  saving  only  one  that  was  set  aside 
for  the  king  himself,  which  same  was  elevated 
above  the  other  seats,  and  was  cunningly  carved 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  with  gold.  But  one 
seat  was  different  from  all  the  others,  and  it 
was  called  the  Seat  Perilous.  And  this  seat 
differed  from  all  the  others,  both  in  its  structure 
and  its  significance.  For  it  was  all  cunningly 
inset  with  gold  and  silver  of  curious  device ; 
and  it  was  covered  with  a  canopy  of  satin  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver;  and  it  was 
altogether  of  a  wonderful  magnificence  of  ap- 
pearance. And  no  name  ever  appeared  upon 
this  seat,  for  only  one  knight  in  all  of  the  world 
could  hope  to  sit  therein  with  safety  unto  him- 
self; for  if  any  other  dared  to  sit  therein,  either 
he  would  die  a  sudden  and  violent  death 
within  three  days'  time,  or  else  a  great  misfor- 
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tune  would  befall  him.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
seat  was  called  the  Seat  Perilous. 

"  Now  in  the  days  of  thy  renowned  father, 
King  Uther  Pendragon,  there  sat  seven-and- 
thirty  knights  at  the  Round  Table.  And  when 
King  Uther  Pendragon  died,  he  decreed  that 
the  Round  Table  should  be  given  unto  his 
friend,  King  Leodegrance  of  Camilard. 

"  And  in  the  beginning  of  King  Leode- 
grance's  reign  there  sat  four-and-twenty  knights 
at  the  Round  Table. 

"  But  times  have  changed  since  then,  and  the 
glory  of  the  King  Leodegrance's  reign  hath  paled 
before  the  glory  of  thy  reign,  so  that  his  noble 
court  of  knights  has  altogether  quitted  him. 
Wherefore  there  remaineth  now  not  one  name, 
saving  only  the  name  of  King  Leodegrance, 
on  all  those  fifty  seats  that  encircle  the  Round 
Table.  So  now  that  famous  Round  Table  lieth 
beneath  its  pavilion,  altogether  unused. 

"  Yet  if  King  Leodegrance  will  give  unto 
thee,  my  Lord  King,  that  Round  Table  for  a 
dower  with  the  Lady  Guinevere,  then  will  it 
lend  unto  thy  reign  its  greatest  glory.  For  in  thy 
day  every  seat  of  that  Table  shall  be  filled,  even 
unto  the  Seat  Perilous,  and  the  fame  of  the 
knights  who  sit  at  it  shall  never  be  forgotten." 

"Ha!  "  quoth  King  Arthur.  "That  would, 
indeed,  be  a  dower  worthy  for  any  king  to  have 
with  his  queen." 

"  Then,"  said  King  Leodegrance,  "  that 
dower  shalt  thou  have  with  my  daughter.  And 
if  it  bring  thee  great  glory,  then  shall  thy  glory  be 
my  glory,  and  thy  renown  shall  be  my  renown." 

And  King  Arthur  said,  "  Thou  sayest  well 
and  wisely." 

Thus  King  Arthur  became  the  master  of  that 
famous  Round  Table.  And  the  Round  Table 
was  set  up  at  Camelot  (which  men  now  call 
Winchester),  and  a  pavilion  of  parti-colored 
silk,  embroidered  with  threads  of  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold,  covered  it  over  and  gave  it 
shelter.  And  by  and  by  there  gathered  about 
it  such  an  array  of  splendid  knights  as  the 
world  had  never  beheld  before  that  time,  and 
which  mayhap  it  shall  never  behold  again. 

And  now  ye  shall  hear  of  the  marriage  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  certain  very  excellent  and  extraor- 
dinary adventures  that  happened  at  that  time. 


Chapter  VL 

how  king  arthur  held  a  royal  wedding, 
and  established  the  round  table. 

And  now  was  come  the  early  fall  of  the  year ; 
that  pleasant  season  when  meadow-land  and 
wold  were  still  green  with  the  summer  that  had 
only  just  passed ;  when  the  sky,  likewise,  was 
as  of  summer-time — extraordinarily  blue  and 
full  of  large  floating  clouds  ;  when  a  bird  might 
sing  here  and  another  there  a  short  song  in 
memory  of  springtime  (as  the  smaller  fowl  doth 
when  the  year  draweth  to  its  ending) ;  when 
all  the  air  was  tempered  with  warmth  and  yet 
the  leaves  were  everywhere  turning  brown  and 
red  and  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone 
through  them  it  was  as  though  a  cloth  of  gold, 
broidered  with  brown  and  crimson  and  green, 
hung  above  the  head.  Now  was  come  the 
early  autumn  season  of  the  year,  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  to  be  afield  among  the  nut- 
trees  with  hawk  and  hound,  or  to  travel  abroad 
in  the  yellow  world,  whether  it  be  ahorse  or 
afoot. 

Such  was  the  time  of  year  in  which  had  been 
set  the  marriage  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Lady 
Guinevere  at  Camelot,  and  at  that  place  was 
extraordinary  pomp  and  glory  of  circumstance. 
All  the  world  was  astir  and  in  a  great  ferment 
of  joy,  for  all  folk  were  exceedingly  glad  that 
King  Arthur  was  to  have  him  a  queen. 

In  preparation  for  that  great  occasion  the 
town  of  Camelot  was  entirely  bedight  with  mag- 
nificence, for  the  stony  street  along  which  the 
Lady  Guinevere  must  come  to  the  royal  castle 
of  the  king  was  strewn  thick  with  fresh-cut 
rushes,  smoothly  laid.  Moreover,  it  was  in 
many  places  spread  with  carpets  of  excellent 
pattern  such  as  might  be  fit  to  lay  upon  the 
floor  of  some  goodly  hall.  Likewise  all  the 
houses  along  the  way  were  hung  with  fine 
hangings  of  woven  texture  interwoven  with 
threads  of  azure  and  crimson,  and  everywhere 
were  flags  and  bannerets  afloat  in  the  warm 
and  gentle  breeze  against  the  blue  sky,  so  that 
all  the  world  appeared  to  be  alive  with  bright 
colors. 

Thus  came  the  wedding-day  of  the  king — 
bright  and  clear  and  exceeding  radiant. 

King  Arthur  sat  in  his  hall,  surrounded  by  his 
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court,  awaiting  news  that  the  Lady  Guinevere 
was  coming  thitherward.  And  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  morning  when  there  came  a 
messenger  in  haste  riding  upon  a  milk-white 
steed.  And  the  raiment  of  that  messenger  and 
the  trappings  of  his  horse  were  all  of  cloth  of 
gold  embroidered  with  scarlet  and  white,  and 
the  tabard  of  the  messenger  was  set  with  many 
jewels,  so  that  he  glistened  from  afar  as  he  rode, 
with  a  singular  splendor  of  appearance. 

So  this  herald-messenger  came  straight  into 
the  castle  where  the  king  abided  waiting,  and 
he  said  :  "  My  Lord  King,  the  Lady  Guinevere 
with  her  father,  the  King  Leodegrance,  and 
their  court  draweth  nigh  unto  this  place." 

Upon  this  the  king  immediately  arose  with 
great  joy,  and  straightway  he  went  forth  with 
his  court  of  knights,  riding  in  great  state.  And 
as  he  went  down  that  marvelously  adorned 
street,  all  the  people  shouted  aloud  as  he 
passed  by,  wherefore  he  smiled  and  bent  his 
head  from  side  to  side ;  for  that  day  he  was 
wondrous  happy. 

Thus  he  rode  forward  unto  the  town  gate, 
and  out  therefrom,  and  so  came  thence  into 
the  country  beyond,  where  the  broad  and 
well-beaten  highway  ran  winding  down  be- 
side the  shining  river  betwixt  the  willows 
and  the  osiers. 

And,  behold!  King  Arthur  and  those  with 
him  perceived  the  court  of  the  princess  where 
it  appeared  at  a  distance,  wherefore  they  made 
great  rejoicing  and  hastened  forward  with  all 
speed.  And  as  they  came  nigh,  the  sun  falling 
upon  the  apparels  of  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
upon  golden  chains  and  the  jewels  that  hung 
therefrom,  all  of  that  noble  company  that  sur- 
rounded the  Lady  Guinevere's  litter  flashed 
and  sparkled  with  a  marvelous  radiance. 

For  seventeen  of  the  noblest  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  court,  clad  in  complete  armor,  and  sent 
by  him  as  an  escort  unto  the  lady,  rode  in  great 
splendor,  surrounding  the  litter  wherein  the 
princess  lay.  And  the  framework  of  that  litter 
was  of  richly  gilded  wood,  and  its  curtains  and 
its  cushions  were  of  crimson  silk  embroidered 
with  threads  of  gold.  And  behind  the  litter 
there  rode  in  gay  and  joyous  array,  all  shining 
with  many  colors,  the  court  of  the  princess— 
her  damsels  in  waiting,  gentlemen,  ladies,  pages. 
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and  attendants.  And  the  sun  shone  with  sur- 
passing brightness,  and  the  river  lay  like  a 
silver  shield,  darkened  where  the  small  winds 
breathed  upon  it ;  and  the  swallows  darted  over 
the  water,  dipping  here  and  there  to  touch  its 
smooth  surface  ;  and  everything  was  so  exceed- 
ingly cheerful  with  the  beauty  of  the  young 
autumn  season  that  the  heart  of  every  one  was 
expanded  with  entire  joy. 

So  those  parties  of  the  king  and  the  Lady 
Guinevere  drew  nigh  together  until  they  met. 

Then  straightway  King  Arthur  dismounted 
from  his  noble  horse,  and,  all  clothed  with 
royalty,  he  went  afoot  unto  the  Lady  Guine- 
vere's litter,  whilst  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine 
held  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Thereupon  one 
of  her  pages  drew  aside  the  silken  curtains  of 
the  Lady  Guinevere's  litter,  and  King  Leode- 
grance gave  her  his  hand,  and  she  straightway 
descended  therefrom,  all  aglow,  as  it  were, 
with  her  exceeding  beauty.  So  King  Leode- 
grance led  her  to  King  Arthur,  and  King 
Arthur  came  to  her,  and  placed  one  hand  be- 
neath her  chin  and  the  other  upon  her  head, 
and  inclined  his  countenance  and  kissed  her 
upon  her  smooth  cheek.  And  all  those  who 
were  there  lifted  up  their  voices  in  great  ac- 
claim. 

Thus  did  King  Arthu-r  give  welcome  unto 
the  Lady  Guinevere  and  unto  King  Leode- 
grance her  father  upon  the  highway  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  town  of  Camelot,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league  from  that  place.  And 
no  one  who  was  there  ever  forgot  that  meeting, 
for  it  was  full  of  extraordinary  grace  and  noble 
courtliness. 

Then  King  Arthur  and  his  court  of  knights 
and  nobles  brought  King  Leodegrance  and  the 
Lady  Guinevere  with  great  ceremony  unto 
Camelot,  and  thereby  into  the  royal  castle, 
where,  befitting  their  several  states,  apartments 
were  assigned  unto  all,  so  that  the  entire  place 
was  all  alive  with  joyousness  and  beauty. 

And  when  high  noon  had  come  the  entire 
court  went  with  great  state  and  ceremony  unto 
the  cathedral,  and  there,  surrounded  by  won- 
derful magnificence,  those  two  noble  souls  were 
married  by  the  archbishop. 

And  all  the  bells  did  ring  right  joyfully,  and 
all  the  people  who  stood  without  the  cathedral 
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shouted  with  loud  acclaim;  and,  lo!  the  king 
and  the  queen  came  forth  all  shining,  he  hke 
unto  the  sun  for  splendor  and  she  like  unto  the 
moon  for  beauty. 

In  the  castle  a  great  noontide  feast  was 
spread,  and  there  sat  thereat  four  hundred 
eighty  and  six  lordly  and  noble  folk— kings, 
knights,  and  nobles,  with  queens  and  ladies  in 
magnificent  array.  And  near  to  the  king  and 
the  queen  there  sat  King  Leodegrance,  and 
Merlin,  and  Sir  Ulfius,  and  Sir  Ector  the  Trust- 
worthy, and  Sir  Gawaine,  and  Sir  Ewaine,  and 
Sir  Kay,  and  King  Ban,  and  King  Pellinore, 
and  many  other  famous  and  exalted  folk — so 
that  no  man  had  before  that  time  beheld  such 
magnificent  courtliness  as  they  beheld  at  that 
famous  wedding-feast  of  King  Arthur  and 
Queen  Guinevere.  So  have  I  told  it  unto 
you,  so  that  you  might  behold,  however  so 
dimly,  how  marvelously  pleasant  were  those 
days  in  which  dwelt  King  Arthur  and  his  fa- 
mous court  of  knights. 

And  that  day  was  likewise  very  famous  in 
the  history  of  chivalry  :  for  in  the  afternoon  the 
famous  Round  Table  was  established ;  and 
that  Round  Table  was  at  once  the  very  flower 
and  the  chiefest  glory  of  King  Arthur's  reign. 

For  about  mid  of  the  afternoon  the  king  and 
queen,  preceded  by  Merlin  and  followed  by  all 
that  splendid  court  of  kings,  lords,  nobles,  and 
knights  in  full  array,  made  progression  to  that 
certain  place  where  Merlin,  partly  by  magic 
and  partly  by  skill,  had  caused  to  be  builded 
a  very  wonderful  pavilion  about  the  Round 
Table  where  it  stood. 

And  when  the  king  and  the  queen  and  the 
court  had  entered  in  thereat,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  beauty  of  that  pavilion,  for  they  per- 
ceived, as  it  were,  a  great  space  that  appeared 
to  be  a  marvelous  land  of  fay.  For  the  walls 
were  all  richly  gilded  and  were  painted  with 
very  wonderful  figures  of  saints  and  of  angels, 
clad  in  ultramarine  and  crimson.  And  all 
those  saints  and  angels  were  depicted  playing 
upon  various  musical  instruments  that  appeared 
to  be  made  of  gold.  And  overhead  the  roof  of 
the  pavilion  was  made  to  represent  the  sky, 
being  all  of  cerulean  blue  sprinkled  over  with 
stars.     And  in  the  midst  of  that  painted  sky 


was  an  image  as  it  were  of  the  sun  in  his 
glory.  And  underfoot  was  a  pavement  all  of 
marble  stone,  set  in  small  squares  of  black  and 
white,  and  blue  and  red,  and  sundry  other 
colors. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  pavilion  was  the 
famous  Round  Table,  with  seats  thereat  exactly 
sufficient  for  fifty  persons.  And  the  table  was 
covered  with  a  table-cloth  of  fine  linen,  as 
white  as  snow  and  embroidered  at  the  hem 
with  threads  of  silver.  And  at  each  of  the 
fifty  places  was  a  chalice  of  gold  filled  with  fra- 
grant wine,  and  at  each  place  was  a  platter  of 
gold  bearing  a  manchet  of  fair  white  bread. 
And  when  the  king  and  his  court  entered  into 
the  pavilion,  lo!  music  began  of  a  sudden  for 
to  play  with  a  wonderful  sweetness,  so  that  the 
heart  was  overjoyed  for  to  listen  to  it. 

Then  Merlin  came  and  took  King  Arthur  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  away  from  Queen  Guine- 
vere. And  he  said  unto  the  king:  "  Lo,  Lord 
King!     Behold,  this  is  the  Round  Table." 

And  King  Arthur  said  :  "  Merlin,  that  which 
I  see  is  wonderful  beyond  the  telling." 

Then  Merlin  discovered  unto  the  king  the 
marvels  of  the  Round  Table.  For  first  he 
pointed  to  a  high  seat,  very  wonderfully 
wrought  in  precious  woods  and  gilded  so  that 
it  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  he  said :  "  Be- 
hold! Lord  King,  yonder  seat  is  called  the 
Seat  Royal,  and  that  seat  is  for  thyself." 
And  as  Merlin  spake,  lo!  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared sundry  letters  of  gold  above  that  seat, 
and  the  letters  of  gold  read  the  name 

artbur,  Iking. 

And  Merlin  said,  "  Lord,  yonder  seat  may 
well  be  called  the  center  seat  of  the  Round 
Table,  for,  in  sooth,  thou  art  indeed  the  very 
center  of  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  true  knight- 
liness.  Wherefore  that  seat  shall  still  be  called 
the  center  seat  of  all  the  other  seats." 

Then  Merlin  pointed  to  the  seat  that  stood 
opposite  to  the  Seat  Royal,  and  that  seat  also 
was  of  a  very  wonderful  appearance,  being  all 
of  crimson  and  of  azure  inlaid  with  many  cun- 
ning devices,  and  with  figures  of  silver  inset 
into  the  wood.  And  Merlin  said  unto  the 
king :  "  My  Lord  King,  that  seat  is  named  the 
Seat  Perilous ;  Iqt  no  man  but  one  in  all  this 
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world  shall  sit  therein,  and  that  man  is  not  yet 
born  upon  the  earth.  And  if  any  other  man 
shall  dare  to  sit  therein  that  man  shall  either 
suffer  death  or  a  sudden  and  terrible  misfor- 
tune for  his  temerity.  Wherefore  that  seat  is 
called  the  Seat  Perilous." 

"Merlin,"  quoth  the  king,  "all  that  thou 
tellest  me  passeth  the  bound  of  understanding 
for  marvelousness.  Now  I  do  beseech  thee  in 
all  haste  for  to  find  forthwith  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  knights  to  fill  this  Round  Table,  so  that 
my  glory  shall  be  entirely  complete." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Merlin,  "  I  may  not  fill  the 
Round  Table  for  thee  at  this  time.  For,  though 
thou  hast  gathered  about  thee  the  very  noblest 
court  of  chivalry  in  all  of  Christendom,  yet  are 
there  but  two-and-thirty  knights  here  present 
who  may  be  considered  worthy  to  sit  at  the 
Round  Table." 

"  Then,  MerHn,"  quoth  King  Arthur,  "  I  do 
desire  of  thee  that  thou  shalt  straightway  choose 
me  those  two-and-thirty." 

"That  will  I  do.  Lord  King,"  said  Merhn. 

So  MerHn  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  lo!  he 
saw  where  King  Pellinore  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. Unto  him  went  Merlin  and  took  him 
by  the  hand.  "  Behold,  my  Lord  King,"  quoth 
he  unto  Arthur,  "here  is  the  knight  in  all  of 
the  world  next  to  thyself  who  is  at  this  time 
most  worthy  for  to  sit  at  this  Round  Table. 
For  he  is  both  exceedingly  gentle  of  demeanor 
unto  the  poor  and  needy,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  so  terribly  strong  and  skilful  that  I  know  not 
whether  thou  or  he  is  the  more  to  be  feared  in 
an  encounter  of  knight  against  knight." 

Then  Merlin  led  King  Pellinore  forward,  and 
behold!  upon  the  high  seat  that  stood  upon 
the  left  hand  of  the  Seat  Royal  there  appeared 
of  a  sudden  the  name 

pellinore. 

And  the  name  was  emblazoned  in  letters  of 
gold  that  shone  with  extraordinary  luster.  And 
when  King  Pellinore  took  this  seat  great  and 
loud  acclaim  long  continued  was  given  him  by 
all  those  who  stood  round  about. 

Now  after  Merlin  had  chosen  King  Arthur 
and  King  Pellinore,  he  chose  from  out  of  the 
court  of  King  Arthur  knights  two-and-thirty  in 
all,  and  they  were  knights  of  greatest  renown 


in  chivalry  who  did  first  establish  the  Round 
Table  of  King  Arthur. 

And  among  these  knights  were  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Ewaine,  who  were  nephews  unto  the 
king,  and  they  sat  nigh  to  him  upon  the  right 
hand ;  and  there  was  Sir  Ulfius  (who  held  his 
place  but  a  year  and  eight  months  unto  the  time 
of  his  death,  after  the  which  Sir  Geharris,  who 
was  esquire  unto  his  brother  Sir  Gawaine, 
held  that  seat) ;  and  there  was  Sir  Kay  the 
Seneschal,  who  was  foster-brother  unto  the  king ; 
and  there  was  Sir  Baudwain  of  Britain  (who 
held  his  place  but  three  years  and  two  months 
until  his  death,  after  the  which  Sir  Agravaine 
held  that  seat) ;  and  there  was  Sir  Pellias,  and 
Sir  Geraint,  and  many  others,  so  that  the  world 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  splendid  array  of 
noble  knights  gathered  together. 

And  as  each  of  these  knights  was  chosen  by 
Merlin,  and  as  Merhn  took  that  knight  by  the 
hand,  lo!  the  name  of  that  knight  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  golden  letters,  very  bright  and  shin- 
ing, upon  the  chair  that  appertained  to  him. 

And  when  all  had  been  chosen,  behold! 
King  Arthur  saw  that  the  seat  upon  the  right 
hand  of  the  Seat  Royal  had  not  been  filled  and 
that  it  bore  no  name  upon  it.  And  he  said 
unto  Merhn  :  "  Merlin,  how  is  this,  that  the  seat 
upon  my  right  hand  hath  not  been  filled  and 
beareth  no  name  ?  " 

And  MerHn  said:  "My  lord,  there  shall  be 
a  name  thereon  in  a  very  Httle  while,  and  he 
who  shall  sit  therein  shall  be  the  greatest  knight 
in  all  the  world  until  that  knight  cometh  who 
shall  occupy  the  Seat  Perilous." 

And  King  Arthur  said,  "  I  would  that  he 
who  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand  were  with  us 
now."    And  MerHn  said,  "  He  cometh  anon." 

Thus  was  the  Round  Table  established  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  of  estate.  For  first 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  blessed  each  and 
every  seat,  progressing  from  place  to  place  sur- 
rounded by  his  court,  the  choir  whereof  sang 
most  musically  in  accord,  whilst  others  swang 
censers  from  which  there  ascended  a  vapor  of 
frankincense,  filling  that  entire  pavilion  as  with 
an  odor  of  heavenly  blessedness. 

And  when  the  archbishop  had  thus  blessed 
every  one  of  those  seats,  the  chosen  knights 
took  each  his  stall  at  the  Round  Table,  and 
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his  esquire  came  and  stood  behind  him,  hold- 
ing the  banneret  with  his  coat  of  arms  upon 
the  spear-point  above  the  knight's  head.  And 
all  those  who  stood  about  that  place,  both 
knights  and  ladies,  lifted  up  their  voices  in 
loud  acclaim. 

Then  all  the  knights  arose,  and  each  knight 
held  up  before  him  the  cross  of  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  each  knight  spake  word  for  word 
as  King  Arthur  spake.  And  this  was  the  cove- 
nant of  their  knighthood  of  the  Round  Table : 
that  they  should  be  gentle  unto  the  weak ; 
that  they  should  be  courageous  unto  the  strong ; 
that  they  should  be  terrible  unto  the  wicked 
and  the  evil-doers ;  that  they  should  defend 
the  helpless  who  should  call  upon  them  for 
aid ;  that  all  women  should  be  held  unto  them 
sacred ;  that  they  should  stand  unto  the  de- 
fense of  one  another  whensoever  such  defense 
should  be  required ;  that  they  should  be  mer- 
ciful unto  all  men ;  that  they  should  be  gentle 
of  deed,  true  in  friendship,  and  faithful  in  love. 

This  was  the  covenant  unto  which  each 
knight  vowed  upon  the  cross  of  his  sword,  and 
in  witness  thereof  did  kiss  the  hilt  thereof,  and 


thereupon  all  those  present  once  more  gave 
loud  acclaim.  Then  did  all  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table  seat  themselves,  and  each 
knight  brake  bread  from  the  golden  paten  and 
quaffed  wine  from  the  golden  chalice  that  stood 
before  him,  giving  thanks  unto  God  for  that 
which  he  ate  and  drank. 

Thus  was  King  Arthur  wedded  unto  Queen 
Guinevere ;  and  thus  was  the  Round  Table 
established.  Wherefore  all  these  things  have  I 
told  unto  you  that  ye  might  know  how  that 
glorious  order  of  knighthood  was  first  estab- 
lished. 

And  King  Acthur  was  exceedingly  uplifted 
with  the  great  joy  that  possessed  him.  Where- 
fore he  commanded  that  all  of  Camelot  should 
be  feasted  at  his  expense. 

And  he  also  proclaimed  that  there  should  be 
feasting  and  jousting  in  his  court  for  three  days. 

And  so  endeth  this  part  of  the  story.  And 
now  shall  I  tell  you  the  adventures  of  certain 
of  those  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table ; 
and  the  first  of  all  that  I  shall  tell  you  shall  be 
the  story  of  Sir  Gawaine. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE    BIRDS      BREAKFAST. 


A   LETTER   FROM    MISS   ALCOTT'S    SISTER 
ABOUT    "LITTLE   WOMEN." 


Doubtless  many  of  the  girl  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  have  also  read  and  enjoyed  "  Little  Women,"  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  letter,  written  thirty  years  ago  to  two  young  girls  of  that  day,  who  had  sent  a  letter 
to  Miss  Alcott  herself,  asking  if  the  characters  in  "  Little  Women  "  were  real  persons,  and  if  the  story  were  true. 
In  due  time  they  received  the  following  letter  in  reply. —  Editor. 

So  "Meg,"  with  her  big  mouth  and  homely- 
nose,  shines  forth  quite  a  darling,  and  no  doubt 
all  the  "  little  women  "  who  read  of  her  admire 


Concord,  January  20,  187 1. 

Dear  Julia  and  Alice':  From  your  note 
to  Miss  Alcott  I  infer  that  you  are  not  aware 
that  she  is  at  present  in  Italy,  having  gone 
abroad  in  April  last,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining a  year  or  more,  trying  to  get  well. 
But  knowing  how  pleased  she  would  be  with 
your  friendly  note,  I  think  perhaps  a  word 
from  sister  "  Meg "  will  be  better  than  leaving 
it  unanswered,  and  far  better  than  that  any 
"  little  woman "  should  feel  that  "  Jo "  was 
unkind  or  ungrateful. 

Of  course  you  know  that  neither  "  Meg " 
nor  "  Jo  "  are  young  and  pretty  girls  now,  but 
sober  old  women,  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  full 
of  cares  and  troubles  like  other  people;  and 
that  although  nearly  every  event  in  the  book 
is  true,  of  course  things  did  not  happen  exactly 
as  they  are  there  set  down. 

You  ask  if  "  Amy  "  is  not  May  Alcott,  and  I 


her  just  as  loving  old  "Jo"  does,  and  think  her 
quite  splendid.  But,  for  all  that,  she  is  nothing 
but  homely,  busy,  and,  I  hope,  useful  "Annie" 
who  writes  this  letter  to  you. 

As  for  dear  old  "  Jo  "  herself,  she  was  just 
the  romping,  naughty,  topsy-turvy  tomboy  that 
all  you  little  girls  have  learned  to  love ;  and 
even  now,  when  care  and  sickness  have  made 
her  early  old,  she  is  at  heart  the  same  loving, 
generous  girl.  In  "  Little  Women "  she  has 
given  a  very  truthful  story  of  her  haps  and 
mishaps,  her  literary  struggles  and  successes, 
and  she  is  now  enjoying  her  well-earned  honors 
and  regaining  her  health  in  travel  with  her 
sister  Amy.  They  are  spending  the  winter 
in  Rome,  in  a  delightful  circle  of  artists,  receiv- 
ing attentions  and  honors  that  make  proud  the 


can  truly  say  she  is  her  very  self,  and  she  is  the    heart  of  the  sister  left  behind.     "  Amy  "  is  in 


only  one  of  the  "Little  Women"  w'ho  would,  I 
think,  realize  your  ideal  drawn  from  the  story. 
She  is,  indeed,  "  Lady  Amy,"  and  a  fair  and 
noble  woman,  full  of  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, and,  w'hat  is  better  far,  a  pure  and  gen- 
erous heart.  "Jo,"  "Beth,"  and  "Amy"  are 
all  drawn  from  life,  and  are  entirely  truthful 
pictures  of  the  three  dear  sisters  who  played 
and  worked,  loved  and  sorrowed  together  so 
many  years  ago.  Dear  "  Beth  " — or  Louie,  as 
we  called  her — died,  after  long  suffering,  twelve 
years  since.  She  was  a  sweet  and  gentle  crea- 
ture, and  her  death  was  so  great  a  sorrow  to 
poor  "Jo"  that  she  has  never  been  quite  happy 
since  her  "conscience  "  was  laid  away  under  the 
pines  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  "  Meg  "  was  never 
the  pretty  vain  little  maiden,  who  coquetted 
and  made  herself  so  charming.  But  "  Jo  "  al- 
ways admired  poor,  plain  "  Meg,"  and  when 
she  came  to  put  her  into  the  story,  she  beauti- 
fied her  to  suit  the  occasion,  saying,  "  Dear  me, 
girls,  we  must  have  one  beauty  in  the  book!" 


the  studio  of  a  well-known  painter,  working 
hard  to  perfect  herself  in  her  chosen  art,  while 
"  Jo  "  is  resting  and  gaining  strength  and  cour- 
age for  her  promised  "Little  Men,"  of  which  I 
imagine  "  Meg's  "  boys,  Freddie  and  Johnnie, 
are  to  be  the  heroes. 

You  inquire  about  "  Laurie."  The  character 
was  drawn  partly  from  imagination,  but  more 
perhaps  from  a  very  nice  boy  Louisa  once 
knew,  whose  good  looks  and  "wheedlesome" 
ways  first  suggested  to  her  the  idea  of  putting 
him  into  a  book.  She  has  therefore  put  upon 
him  the  love-making  and  behavior  of  various 
adorers  of  her  youthful  days. 

Dear  little  friends,  if  I  have  told  you  all  you 
wish  to  know,  and  shown  that  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  being  thought  "  intrusive,"  perhaps 
sometime  you  will  honor  "  Meg  "  herself  with 
a  letter. 

Be  assured  she  w  ill  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  "  little  women."     Sincerely  yours, 

Annie  Alcott  Pratt. 
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Old  Ivan  (John)  goes  out  into  the  garden  to  pull 
a  turnip  for  dinner. 


The  ground  is  hard  and  the  roots  are  long,  so  his 
wife  Masha  (Mary)  comes  out  to  help  him. 


Seeing  their  distress  their  little  daughter  Varka  (Barbara) 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and 


Thinking  it  is  a  new  game  that  is  being  played,  their  little  dog  Moska  joins  in, 
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Then  with  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together  —  up  the  turnip  comes. 


But  all  's  well  that  ends  well,  and  around  old  Ivan  they  crowd  and  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  a  savory  dinner  well  earned. 

Vol.  XXX.— 80. 


T^HE  Dancing  Class. 


EstKer  H.  Slaplca 


One, Wo.     tKe   professor  5aid  . 
"And    again,   a  one  two  three. 
One  ,two.  and  a  one  two  three, 
Is  the  polKa  lime  '*  said  he  . 


"  One  ,  two,  three  ,  professor  5md , 
"And  a^ain  a  one   two  tKree. 
One  ,  two ,  three  ,  and  one ,  two,  three. 
Is  tKe  waltxino  time  said  he  . 


Ill 
V 
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TWO    OF   johnny's   COMPOSITIONS. 


'a   rare   opportunity — PRESENT   TENANT    GOING   ABROAD. 
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By  Helen  S.  Daley. 


Gwendolen  Jones  was  chubby  and  sweet,  Harold  Percival  Marmaduke  Smith 

And  her  age  was  half-past  three ;  Up  to  the  field  marched  he ; 

And  she  lived  in  a  house  on  Wellington  Street,     But  his  eye   was  blacked,   and  his  head  was 
In  the  yard  with  the  walnut-tree.  whacked. 

And  his  ball  no  more  did  he  see. 


And  the  boys  called  him  "  Baby  "  because  he 
cried, 
Did  Teddy  and  Willie  and  Tim, 
And  they  chased  him  away  when  he  threatened 
to  tell, 
And  said  they  'd  "  no  use  for  him." 


Harold  Percival  Marmaduke  Smith 

Was  almost  half-past  four; 
And  he  said,  when  they  gave  him  a  baseball 
and  bat, 

That  he  'd  "  play  with  the  girls  no  more." 


Gwendolen    Jones    she     gazed     through    the 
fence. 
At  an  end  were  all  life's  joys, 
As  she  saw  the  friend  of  her  youth  depart 
"  To  play  with  the  great  big  boys." 


Gwendolen  Jones  came  down  to  the  fence, 
And  her  face  wore  a  joyful  smile 

When  Harold  Percival  Marmaduke  said 
He  'd  play  with  her  "  once  in  a  while." 
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By  John  Russell  Coryell. 


When  an  artist  friend  of  mine  was  asked 
some  time  ago  to  make  a  picture  of  a  spar- 
row for  St.  Nicholas,  he  fancied,  as  indeed 

any  one  might,  that 
it  would  be  easy 


would  stand  still  long  enough  to  be  sketched. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  to  him  that  just 
that  kind  of  sparrow  had  not  come  over  to 
this  country.     One  day  he  said  to  me : 

''  Let  us  go  to  Flatbush.     Perhaps  some   of 

the  boys  out  there  can  catch  a  sparrow 

for  me ;  country  boys  understand  such 

things  much  better  than  city 

S«5J5>-. .         !^^         \  boys  do." 

So   one  lovely   day   in 

early  summer  we  went 

to  Flatbush,  which 


1  :^ '  ■ 


"the  whole  roof  of  the  veranda  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  visited  by  a  cyclone."     (see  page  640.) 


enough  to  procure  a  sparrow  for  a  model.  He 
said  to  himself,  "I  will  ask  some  of  the  boys 
on  my  block  to  get  a  live  sparrow  for  me." 

The  boys  confidently  answered,  "  Oh,  yes ; 
we  'II  get  you  one.  When  do  you  want  it  ?  " 
You  may  see  from  this  how  easy  a  matter  they 
also  thought  it.  And  off  they  went.  But  the 
days  passed  with  no  tidings  from  the  confi- 
dent hunters. 

Then  my  friend  appealed  to  all  his  acquain- 
tances. They  one  and  all  said  they  had  no 
doubt  they  could  contrive  to  get  him  a  spar- 
row. Not  one  of  them  did  contrive  it,  how- 
ever, and  he  was  no  nearer  to  having  his 
model  than  before. 

By  this  time  he  had  become  quite  despon- 
dent,  and   might   have  been   seen   wandering 


always  has  been  famous  for  its  pretty  villas  and 
ferocious  mosquitos,  and  which  henceforth  will 
be  noted  as  the  home  of  a  boy  who  caught  an 
English  sparrow.  The  boy's  name  was  Wilhelm, 
and  we  found  him  unwillingly  removing  the 
weeds  from  his  mother's  vegetable-garden. 

We  leaned  on  the  fence  and  watched  him  for 
a  while,  and  a  kind  of  instinct  seemed  to  tell  us 
that  a  boy  who  had  such  a  marked  lack  of  in- 
terest in  weeds  would  be  the  very  boy  to 
capture  a  sparrow.  My  artist  friend  shouted 
"  Hello !  "  by  way  of  attracting  his  attention 
from  the  game  of  mumble-the-peg  with  which 
he  Avas  beguiling  the  time  between  weeds,  so 
to  speak.  Wilhelm  satisfactorily  accomplished 
the  difficult  "  reversed  back-hand,"  and  then 
looked  up. 

"  I  want  a   live   sparrow,"    said   the   artist. 


through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  with  his  sketch- 
book in  his  hand,  trying  to  find  a  sparrow  that    "  Do  you  think  you  can  catch  one  for  me  ?  " 
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The  boy  studied  first  my  fi-iend,  and  then  Fault  might  be  found  with  the  speUing  and 
me,  and  finally  he  said,  "  I  don't  know,"  and  punctuation  of  the  letter,  but  there  could  be  no 
turned  to  make  the  next  most  difficult  throw  in    mistaking   Wilhelm's   meaning.      He   had   the 


his  mumble-peg  game. 

But  we  were  not  to  be  thus  put  off.  "  I  '11 
give  you  ten  cents  for  a  live  sparrow,"  I  said, 
just  as  the  throw  was  about  to  be  made. 

"  Will  you  ?  "  demanded  Wilhelm,  desisting 
from  mumble-the-peg.     "  When  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  give  me  the  sparrow." 
"  Can  you  come  up  to-morrow  ?  " 
"Yes.     I  want  it  uninjured,  you  know." 
"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  was  the  reply, 
"  I  mean  you  must  n't  hurt  the  sparrow." 
"  Oh  !     All  right ;  I  won't." 
It  was  impossible  not  to  have  confidence  in 
a  boy  who  displayed  such  skill  at  mumble-the- 
peg,  and  therefore  it  was  with  great  hopeful- 


sparrow,  and  he  stood  ready  to  exchange  it  for 
the  sum  of  money  agreed  upon.  We  were  filled 
with  joy,  and  we  hastened  to  Flatbush.  Wil- 
helm led  us  into  the  cottage  and  showed  us  a 
cage  with  two  sparrows  in  it.  My  friend  looked 
at  them  with  a  carefulness  born  of  a  slight  ex- 
perience of  Wilhelm. 

"  Why,  they  are  young  ones  !  "  he  exclaimed 
suddenly. 

"Are  they?"  asked  Wilhelm,  as  if  he  were 
surprised.  And  then  he  added,  as  if  he  were 
not  at  all  surprised  :  "  That  's  what  you  wanted, 
was  n't  it  ?  " 

He  was  told  that  what  was  wanted  was  a 
full-grown  sparrow ;  and  after  some  further  con- 


ness  that  we  went  to  Flatbush    the   following    versation   Wilhelm  promised   to  put  the  little 


day.       But  Wilhelm  had  not  yet   caught  the 
sparrow.      We  ought  to  have  been  discouraged 
in  consequence ;  but  we  were  not,  for  Wilhelm 
bore  himself  with  an  air 
of  indifference  that  sim- 
ply inspired  greater  con- 
fidence than  ever. 

Then,  to  give  added 
zest  to  the  search,  my 
friend  said : 

"I  will  give  you  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  sparrow." 

"  Can  you  come  up 
to-morrow  ?  "  demanded 
Wilhelm,  as  if  he  had 
never  said  the  same  thing 
before. 

"  No,"  replied  the  ar- 
tist. "  Here  is  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  Send  me 
word  when  you  have 
caught  the   sparrow." 

There  was  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  Wilhelm 
could  catch  a  sparrow  if 
he  would  ;  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  would  he?  The  next  morning's  mail 
answered  that  question,  for  it  brought  a  letter 
from  Wilhelm  which  deserves  to  go  on  record: 

Mr.  Nugant    I  hav  cot  a  sparow  bring  the  mony 
and  com  get  it  Wilhelm. 


ones  back  in  their  nest,  and  to  get  an  old  one, 
for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  that  sum  being  fixed 
upon  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  a  young  one 


THE   HOUSE    RESTORED. 


was  worth  twenty-five  cents,  an  old  one  must 
be  worth  twice  as  mucli.     The  argument  was 
all  Wilhelm's,  and  he  seemed  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  Mr.  Nugent  tlid  not  combat  it. 
About  a  week  after  this  fruitless  visit  to  our 
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bird-catcher  extraordinary,  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing message  written  in  the  cramped  hand 
that  we  had  begun  to  know. 

Mr.  Nugant  I  hav  fiv  bring  the  mony        Wilhelm 

This  note  was  somewhat  bewildering  at  the , 
first  reading.     Full  of  hope  we  hurried  out  to 
Flatbush  once  more. 

"They  are  tearing  the  house  down,"  said 
the  artist,  as  we  approached  the  cottage. 

It  certainly  did  look  so.  A  grape-arbor, 
which  had  shaded  the  front  of  the  house  and 
made  it  look  very  inviting  as  well,  had  been 
thrown  down;  the  gutter  of  the  house  had 
been  torn  loose  and  hung  by  a  nail,  and  nu- 
merous shingles  were  lying  scattered  about. 
The  whole  roof  of  the  veranda  had  the  ap- 
pearance, as  we  inspected  it  more  closely,  of 
having  been  visited  by  a  cyclone.  The  debris 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  scattered  if  men 
had  been  employed  to  take  the  house  to  pieces. 
Wilhelm  sat  on  a  piece  of  what  he  called  the 
"  comish."     My  friend  shouted  to  him: 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  the  house,Wilhelm  ?  " 

"  That  's  where  I  got  the  sparrows,"  was 
the  answer;  and  such  was  our  confidence  in 
that  Flatbush  boy  that  we  beUeved  him,  and 
from  that  moment  wished  we  had  never  dis- 
turbed him  from  his  game  of  mumble-the-peg. 
He  discovered  that  some  sparrows  had  made 
their  home  in  a  crevice  of  the  veranda-roof, 
and  forthwith  had  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
several  of  his  companions,  and  had  captured 
the  birds,  with  the  result  to  the  house  as  seen. 

"  Come  into  the  house  and  see  the  sparrows," 
said  Wilhelm,  with  that  cheerfulness  which  only 
a  boy  can  maintain  under  such  circumstances. 
"  I  've  got  five  —  all  old  ones." 
■     "  Bring  them  out  here,"  said  my  friend. 

Neither  of  us  would  have  deliberately  faced 
the  mother  of  Wilhelm  for  any  consideration, 
and  she  was  a  very  pleasant  German  woman, 
too.  But  we  might  as  well  have  gone  in,  for 
she  came  out  with  Wilhelm  in  a  moment.  We 
made  ourselves  as  small  as  we  could  and  pre- 
pared heroically  for  what  would  come. 


said   the   artist  with 


"  Have 


you 


the 


money 


? "    were    her   first 


words,  and  we  thought  she  meant  money  to 
pay  for  the  repairs  to  the  house. 
"  It  was  fifty  cents,"  said  Wilhelm. 


"  Here  is  the  money, 
great  presence  of  mind. 

"  Get  the  sparrows,  Wilhelm,"  said  the  good 
woman. 

Wilhelm  brought  the  sparrows,  we  transferred 
two  to  a  cage  of  our  own, — Wilhelm  insisted  that 
we  should  take  two, —  and  then  we  went  our 
way,  rejoicing  not  a  bit  more  in  our  birds  than 
did  the  enterprising  woman  and  her  son  in  their 
fifty  cents. 

We  were  very  glad  that  the  destruction  of 
the  roof  weighed  so  lightly  on  the  minds  of 
the  good  woman  and  her  thrifty  boy ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  us.  We  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  it,  and  one  day  we  went  out  to  have 
another  look  at  the  cottage,  fully  expecting  to 
see  it  sinking  into  ruins.  But  instead  of  that 
we  found  it  shining  with  new  paint  and  so  thor- 
oughly repaired  that  it  looked  like  a  brand- 
new  cottage.  Even  the  fence  around  the  gar- 
den had  been  renewed  and  painted  a  rich 
vegetable  green.  All  but  one  of  the  grape-vines 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  order  that 
they  should  not  mar  the  spick-and-span  appear- 
ance of  the  cottage. 

VVilhelm's  mother  saw  us  and  knew  us.  She 
shouted  to  us,  and  we  approached.  She  ran 
into  the  house,  and  presently  came  out  again, 
holding  some  pieces  of  paper  in  her  hand.  She 
thrust  the  papers  at  us,  and  we  took  them  and 
read  them.  They  were  bills  from  the  carpenter 
and  the  painter  for  the  repairs,  and  our  hearts 
sank  as  we  read  that  our  fifty-cent  sparrow  had 
cost  the  good  woman  nearly  as  many  dollars. 

Our  first  thought  was  that  we  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  damage ;  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  it  was  only  excess  of  joy  that 
troubled  the  mistress  of  the  cottage,  and  by 
degrees  we  learned  that  she  had  received  a 
legacy  from  the  old  country  which  made  her  a 
rich  woman  as  compared  with  her  former  estate. 
This  enabled  her  easily  to  make  good  the  injury 
done  by  her  son.  She  was  as  grateful  to  us  as 
if  we  had  been  in  some  way  concerned  in  the 
legacy. 

We  met  Wilhelm  as  we  were  going  away,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  we  were  looking  for  an- 
other sparrow.  We  said  no,  for  there  was  an 
expression  on  the  boy's  face  that  said  he  would 
tear  down  the  new  house  for  another  fifty  cents. 


A    NONSENSE    CALENDAR. 

It  is  the  merry  month  of  May. 
The  organ-grinder  comes  this  way  ; 
He  plays  gay  tunes  for  me  and  you, 

And  brings  his  monkey,  too. 

The  monkey  wears  a  smiHng  face, 
And  jacket  trimmed  with  fine  gold  lace ; 
He  clambers  over  gate  or  fence, 
And  holds  his  cap  for  pence. 

How  very  funny  it  would  be 
If  he  were  I  and  I  were  he! 
I  would  n't  like  to  have  it  so ; 
Perhaps  he  'd  like  it,  though. 

Carolyn   Wells. 
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A    FAMILY    MEASURE-BOARD. 


By   Theodore    R.    Davis. 


Most  young  folks  who  have  in  their  house  a 
little  babv  sister  or  brother  no  doubt  have  often 
seen  the  little  tot  get  his  weekly  weighing,  and 
have  noticed  how  proud  their  parents  are  when 
each  week  shows  a  gain  over  the  last.  But 
after  a  few  months,  when  baby  begins  to  iind  a 
use  for  his  hands,  and  seems  to  know  his  older 
sisters  and  brothers,  nobody  appears  to  take 
any  interest  in  his  weight,  for  he  is  getting  along 


THE    OLD   CLOCK   AND   THE   MEASLRE-BOARD. 

so  nicely  that  this  no  longer  seems  as  impor- 
tant as  it  did  at  first. 

But  there  is  something  about  the  baby  that 
the  whole  family  ivill  be  interested  in  watching 
until  he  is  really  grown  up,  and  that  is  in  seeing 
how  fast  he  grows  in  height. 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have  been  measured 
by  standing  up  against  a  closet  door,  and  then, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  perhaps,  against 


the  wall ;  but  you  have  forgotten  what  you 
measured  before,  for  it  did  not  seem  quite  right 
to  mark  up  the  woodwork  or  wall-paper,  and 
so  you  could  not  tell  how  fast  you  grew. 

Now,  to  make  this  easier  and  a  great  deal 
more  interesting,  some  families  have  a  tall  board 
fastened  to  the  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
house,  and  on  this  board  the  heights  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family  are  marked.  This 
measure-board  may  be  a  very  plain  affair  or 
as  elaborate  as  you  please.  A  simple  and  in- 
expensive one  that  will  answer  every  purpose 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  board  about  six  inches 
wide  and  seven  feet  high.  Almost  any  kind  of 
wood  will  do,  but  perhaps  cherry  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory.  In  any  case  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  so  that  it  will  not  shrink,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  have  it  either  finished  in  lin- 
seed-oil or  given  a  light  coat  of  varnish  or 
shellac  in  order  that  the  wood  may  not  be 
easily  soiled. 

The  person  to  be  measured  stands  with  his 
back  and  heels  close  to  the  board  and  with  chin 
level.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  laying  a 
ruler  or  a  table  knife  on  top  of  the  head  and 
making  a  scratch  on  the  door  or  wall  is  not  a 
very  accurate  way,  because  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  tilt  the  ruler  either  up  or  down,  your 
measurement  will  be  too  much  or  too  little, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  it  exactly  level. 
Therefore  the  best  way  is  to  take  a  book,  or, 
better  yet,  a  small  framed  picture,  and  press 
one  edge  firmly  against  the  measure -board  a 
few  inches  above  the  person's  head,  and  then 
slowly  lower  it  until  the  under  edge  rests  upon 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  then  mark  the  place  where 
this  horizontal  edge  touches  the  board.  Now 
make  a  mark  with  a  penknife  or  drive  a 
small-headed  brass  nail  at  the  spot,  and  op- 
posite it  mark  the  name  of  the  person.  The 
name  can  be  cut  by  a  penknife,  making  the 
letters  with  single  hair-line  strokes,  with  no  at- 
tempt at  carving ;  or  a  simpler  way  would  be 
to   print   the    name   with   a    hard    lead-pencil, 
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lightly  at  first  and  then  going  over  the  marks  need  be  shown.     This  rule  can  be  made  by  a 

several  times,  bearing  more  heavily  on  the  pen-  lead-pencil,  as  explained  for  the  lettering.    Such 

cil  each  time.     The  wood  will  not  be  too  hard  a  rule  always  on  the  board  has  the  advantage 

to  allow  of  a  fairly  deep  impression  that  will  not  only  of  showing  the  young  folks'  height  in 

not  rub  out.      It  will  be  found  that,  if  there  are  feet  and  inches,  but  it  can  be  used  to  measure 

a  number  of  children  in  the  family,  their  height-  the  height  of  your  playmates  and  visitors  whose 


'  THE    MANY    CUTS    AND   NOTCHES   MADE    A    DOORWAY    IN    MY   GRANDFATHER  S   NEW    ENGLAND 
HOME   LOOK   HKE   AN    INDIAN'S   TOTEM-STICK.'"       (SEE    PAGE   644.) 


marks  may  happen  to  come  close  together,  so 
that  the  names  will  have  to  be  placed  some- 
times to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left  of 
the  center  of  the  board  in  which  the  height  is 
recorded.  A  most  convenient  addition  to  the 
board  is  made  by  drawing  on  its  face,  but  close 
to  the  edge,  short  lines  numbering  the  feet  and 
inches,  beginning  of  course  at  the  bottom  — 
something  like  a  yard-stick,  only  nothing 
smaller  than    inches,   or  at   most   half-inches, 


measurements  you  do  not  care  to  mark  on  the 
board  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  the  board  is  to 
contain  only  the  heights  of  the  family. 

A  friend  who  has  had  one  of  these  measure- 
boards  in  his  family  for  many  years  writes 
us  of  his  experience  with  it.  From  the  pic- 
tures you  will  see  that  his  was  a  very  elaborate 
aflfair ;  for,  as  he  tells  us,  it  was  an  important 
piece  of  their  furniture,  and  they  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  as  fine  as  they  could.    He  says : 
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"An  old-time  family  clock  stands  in 
our  dining-room,  measuring  minutes  and 
hours  with  perfect  accuracy  so  long  as 
the  person  who  generally  winds  it  is  at 
home.     But  when  he  is  absent  the  old 
clock   behaves   badly.       First  the  moon 
goes  wrong,  then  the  days  of  the  month 
become    mixed,    the    clock    strikes  one 
hundred,  and  probably  the  long  3g-inch 
pendulum,  which  should  tick  a  second 
at  every  swing,  ceases  to  move,  and  the 
old  clock  is  as  silent  as  the  tall  black- 
walnut  board  which,   dotted   over  with 
measures    of    years,     stands    beside    it. 
This    board   is  a  curious  family  record 
which  no  mother  or  father  sees  without 
saying  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  such  a  measure-board,  but  that  such 
an  idea  had  never  occurred  to  them. 

"  It  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have 
entered  my  mind  to  have  a  measure- 
board  if  I  had  not  looked  at  and  puzzled 
over  the  many  cuts,  notches,  and  little 
round  holes  which  made  a  doorway  in  my 
grandfather's  New  England  home  look 
like  an  Indian's  totem-stick.  It  was 
entirely  guess-work  to  select  the  cut 
which  was  made  by  my  own  first  jack- 
knife  to  mark  its  owner's  height  at  five 
years  of  age,  or  which  one  of  the  round 
holes  punched  by  grandmother's  spin- 
ning-wheel spindle  shows  my  inches  at 
an  earlier  age.  Most  of  the  marks  on 
that  door-post  are  for  the  heights  of  my 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  at  different 
ages.  But  which  is  which  there  is  no 
one  now  living  who  can  tell.  It  is  a 
family  puzzle  without  any  key.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  brought  a  measure- 
board  to  my  own  home  some  years  ago. 

"  Our  measure-board  is  of  walnut,  and 
has  a  deer's  antlers  and  a  shield  at  its  top 
as  a  decoration.  Beneath  these  is  my 
own  and  my  wife's  monogram,  and  under 
that  the  year  of  our  wedding ;  the  dif- 
ferent initials  show  the  height  of  myself, 
my  mother,  and  my  wife.  That  the 
children's  heights  do  not  all  commence, 
as  they  should,  at  one  year  is  because  the 
board  did  not  come  into  use  until  the 
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eldest  of  our  little  folks  was  three 
years  old,  and  it  was  too  late  for  all 
the  one-year  marks.  But  bright  and 
early  each  birthday  morning  since  the 
board  has  been  in  position  the  owner 
of  the  birthday  has  stood  up,  back  to 
the  board,  and  been  measured. 

"  One  friend  who  has  recently  set  up 
a  measure-board  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  have  the  heights  of  the  four 
grandparents  of  his  one-year-old  baby, 
as  well  as  that  of  himself  and  wife,  to 
start  with.  In  the  story  told  by  our 
board  we  find  that  one  daughter  grew 
more  during  a  year  that  she  was  kept  in 
the  house  by  illness  than  during  any 
other  year;  and  we  see  that  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  the  girls  grow  faster 
than  at  any  other  time  except  during 
their  first,  second,  and  third  years,  and 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  is  the  year 
that  the  boy  starts  upward  most  rapidly  ; 
and  that  fifteen  is  the  age  when  girls 
make  a  halt  in  growing  ;  and  that  twenty- 
nine  inches  is  about  the  average  height 
of  the  little  ones  at  one  year  old. 

"  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  varying 
growth  of  the  children.  At  some  years 
all  the  names  are  clustered  near  one 
point ;  for  instance,  the  six  and  five  year 
olds  are  so  close  together  as  to  crowd 
one  another.  Next  there  is  a  six  above  a 
seven,  and  later  on  an  eleven  leads  both 
a  twelve  and  thirteen.  All  of  this  is  so 
plainly  seen  in  the  illustration  of  the 
board  that  a  glance  at  it  will  show  you 
how  some  of  the  little  folks  have  grown 
until  they  are  as  tall  as  their  mother. 

"At  Christmas-time  the  measure-board 
has  its  special  decoration  — generally  a 
holly  branch  glowing  with  red  berries ; 
and  something  like  a  family  council  is 
required  to  arrange  this  branch  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  for  in  this  one  thing 
each  has  an  equal  interest." 

Here,  then,  is  something  that  any  in- 
genious boy  can  make,  something  that 
will  be  a  source  of  continuing  interest 
for  his  sisters  and  brothers  and  parents 
and  himself  for  many  years  to  come. 


HIGH    TREASON    IN    THE    NURSERY. 


Written  and  Illustrated  by  M.  O.  Kobbe. 


I.    MASTER   MUTINY. 

Just  six  years  to-day  I  have  lived  in  the  world 
With   my  hair   like   a   girl's  —  all   twisted    and 

curie    . 
And  the   boys   on   the   street,   when    I    pass 
them,  all  cry : 
"  Hey !  look  at  the  curly-locks,  girly-locks   guy !  " 


Well,   1   've  taken   those  hateful  old  curls  oft 

to-day. 
And  now,  when  they  meet  me,  we  '11  see  what 

they  say ! 


II.     MISS    MALCONTENT. 

No  wonder  my  dolly 

Looks  gay  and  glad  — 
She  has  nothing  in  life 
To  make  her  sad  ; 
And  any  child  can  be  glad  and  gay 
If  it  only  is  dressed  in  a  sensible  way. 

She  is  n't  squeezed  up 
In  a  great  long  coat 
Too  loose  in  the  sleeves 

And  too  tight  round  the  throat, 
With  a  bow  in  front  that  gets  in  the  way 
Every  time  she  goes  out  with  her  friends  to  play. 

And  she  does  n't  v^^ear  shoes 

That  pinch  her  toes, 
Or  a  hat  that  fties 

When  a  strong  wind  blows. 

Fine  clothes  are  too  fine  for  every  day, 

And  they  're  so  in  the  way  when  you  try  to  play! 
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BLOWING  BUBBLES  BLOWS  OFF  TROUBLES. 


By  C.  R.  Hoagland. 


Bobby  Boy  is  blowing  bubbles, 
Blowing  big,  bright,  bouncing  bubbles. 
Bobby  Boy  had  many  troubles; 
Mama  said,  '•  Come,  let 's  blow  bubbles ; 
Blow  your  troubles  in  the  bubbles. 
Troubles  go  as  bubbles  do  : 
Bubbles  vanish  —  troubles  too." 


So  Bobby  Bo)-  is  blowing  bubbles. 
Blowing  big,  bright,  bouncing  bubbles. 
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SPRING    FASHIONS. 


LITTLE    FILMV-WINT, :       "HAVE    I   GOT   TO    BE    A    FAIRY   GODMOTHER    TO    THIS-" 
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"The  loon  is  one  of  our  largest  water-fowl,  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the 
common  duck ;  it  is  an  ungainly  bird,  but  a  wonderful  diver  and  swimmer  under 
water." 

MYSTERIOUS  SPRING  SOUNDS. 

An-ckuuk,  di\\-c/ii/tik,  3\\-c/ui7ik. 

What  is  that  strange  sound  that  comes  up 
from  the  marsh  in  April,  hke  the  coughing  of 
a  deep-throated,  old-fashioned  pump,  or  the 
hollow  thump  of  oars  between  the  thole-pins 
of  a  flat-bottomed  scow  ?  It  is  the  spring  note 
of  that  awkward,  long-necked,  long-legged 
bird,  the  bittern  —  its  love-song,  too  !  Think 
of  making  love  with  such  a  gulp  as  that ! 

Often,  as  a  bo}',  I  have  stood  on  the  long 
slope  above  the  marsh  in  spring,  and  wondered 
what  that  mysterious 
sound  might  be.  It 
seemed  to  come  from 
everywhere  —  from  no- 
where in  particular. 
For  the  bittern  is  a 
great  ventriloquist. 
Perhaps  the  art  of 
ventriloquism  was  first 
learned  from  him. 

How  the  hollow 
sound  fills  the  whole 
marsh!  One  would 
hardly  know  where  to 
search  for  the  bird  that 
is  making  it,  hidden 
somewhere  in  those 
miles  of  coarse  grass, 
even  if  one  had  seven- 


BITTERN. 

"  That  awkward,  long-necked,  long-legged  bird,  the  bittern  " 

league   rubber   boots,   and   could   wade   faster 
than   the  Avind   travels  over  the   marsh. 

Another  mysterious  sound  of  the  spring  is 
that  wild,  mocking,  crazy  laugh  that  floats  up 
from  mountain  lakes  soon  after  the  ice  has 
erone  out.     It  is  not  often  heard  in  the  low- 
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'THE    RUFFED    GROUSE    STANDS    ERECT    ON    SOME    LOG,  AND    BEATS    HIS  WINGS 
AGAINST    HIS    SIDES." 
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lands,  but  the  girls  and  boys  who  live  in  the 
hill  country  know  this  sound  of  the  loon's 
laugh  —  one  of  the  strangest,  saddest  sounds  in 
nature,  so  like  a  human  laugh,  and  yet  so 
heartless,  mocking,  and  unearthly.  The  loon 
is  one  of  our  largest  water-fowl,  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  common  duck ;  it  is  an 
ungainly  bird,  but  a  wonderful  diver  and  swim- 
mer under  water.  It  is  as  wild  and  shy  as  its 
mocking  call  is  weird  and  mysterious. 

Often,  on  a  warm,  still  spring  night,  a  plain- 
tive, quavering,  long-drawn  cry  may  be  heard 
floating  across  the  fields.  This  is  Master 
Skunk's  announcement  that  he  is  coming  to 
inspect  our  chicken-coops  and  rabbit- 
hutches.  For  so  sly  and  expert  a  thief 
he  is  wonderfully  frank  about  giving 
warning.  There  is,  however,  a  mourn- 
ful, begging  note  in  the  cry,  as  much 
as  to  sav  :    "  You  don't  know 


Later  in  the  spring,  when  the  nights  begin 
to  be  warm  and  close,  a  harsh,  hoarse,  start- 
ling scream,  will  be  heard  from  some  grove  or 
solitary  tree  in  the  fields.  One  might  easily  be 
frightened  at  the  sound ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing 
but  the  tree-toad  with  his  usual  spring  call. 
That  such  a  small,  inoffensive  creature  should 
produce  so  threatening  a  sound  is  almost  as 
amusing  as  it  is  strange. 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  sounds  of  the 


"  ON    MOONLIGHT    NIGHTS   ONE    MAY    SOMETIMES    SEE    WITH    A    STRONG    FIELD-GI.ASS    THE    TINY    PILGRIMS 
STREAMING    ACROSS   THE    DISK    OF   THE    MOON    IN    WAVING,    WIRE-LIKE    LINES." 


how  hungry  I  am!      Please  let  me  have  just 
one  plump  young  chicken  !  " 

Who  has  not  heard  that  spring  "  drummer  in 
the  woods,"  with  his  long,  rolling  reveille,  in- 
creasing in  rapidity  with  every  tap  of  the  fly- 
ing drumsticks,  until  the  beats  run  together  in 
a  blur  of  sound,  as  if  the  drum  had  dropped 
and  was  rumbling  away  over  the  ground  ? 
Every  country  boy  knows  that  this  sound,  so 
mysterious  to  city  visitors,  is  produced  by  the 
ruffed  grouse  as  he  stands  erect  on  some  log 
or  stump,  beating  his  wings  against  his  inflated 
sides — at  once  a  love-call  and  a  challenge  to 
other  cock  grouse  "who  would  a-wooing  go." 
Vol.  XXX.— 82-8^ 


spring  night  is  the  thin,  far-off  piping  of  count- 
less birds  that  are  migrating,  high  in  air,  to 
their  Northern  homes.  It  is  like  a  fairy  chorus, 
that  chirping  of  the  little  travelers. 

On  moonlight  nights  one  may  sometimes 
see  with  a  strong  field-glass  the  tiny  pilgrims 
streaming  across  the  disk  of  the  moon  in  wav- 
ing, wire-like  lines.  This  is  a  sight  almost  as 
interesting  and  well  worth  watching  for  as 
an  eclipse.  Look  for  it,  girls  and  boys,  the 
next  time  you  liear  those  mysterious,  piping 
voices  on  some  calm,  clear  moonlight  night  in 
spring. 

JaMKS  l^rCKHAM. 
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THE  WINNER. 

I  HAD  been  watching  the  herring  for  an  hour 
or  more  as  they  struggled  through  the  sluice  to 
the  dam.     The  fall  of  the  water  over  the  gates 


"  FOK    A    WEEK    THEY    HAD    BEEN    STRAGGLING    IN    FROM    THE   E 
BUT   TO-DAY   THEY    POURED    IN    BY   THOUSANDS." 

was  unusually  heavy  that  day,  as  was  also  the 
run  of  herring.  For  a  week  they  had  been 
straggling  in  from  the  sea,  but  to-day  they 
poured  in  by  thousands.  The  stream  was 
clogged. 

Something — their    increased    numbers     and 
greater  rivalry,  perhaps — had  noticeably  excited 


the  fish.  They  seemed  electric  with  it.  Per- 
haps this  school  had  been  delayed  by  the  cold 
April  weather,  and  now  must  reach  the  pond 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  were  in  a  hurry.  What- 
ever the  cause,  they  certainly  seemed  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  for  I  had  never  seen  them 
scramble  over  the  shoals  and  over  one 
another  in  quite  this  rush  before. 

The  unusual  excitement  was  less  mani- 
fest in  their  mad  rush  upstream  than  in 
their  still  madder  rush  at  the  falls.  On 
any  running  day  a  few  of  the  stronger, 
bolder  fish,  finding  their  way  barred  by  a 
four-foot  dam,  try  to  climb  over  through 
the  down-pouring  sheet  of  water.  The 
vast  majority,  however, — not  unlike,  I 
suppose,  the  majority  of  men,  —  coming 
to  the  impossible  barrier,  stop  in  the  easy 
pen  built  for  them  beneath  the  falls,  and 
are  content  to  be  scooped  out,  for  pick- 
ling and  fishbait,  most  of  them,  though 
a  few  are  carried  up  in  barrels  to  the 
spawning-ponds. 

But  to-day  it  was  different.  Instead 
of  the  usual  few  there  were  many  fight- 
ing to  get  over.  I  had  watched  them 
time  and  time  again,  but  had  never  seen 
one  pass  the  four  feet  of  sheer  falling 
water.  In  "  Wild  Life  Near  Home  "  I 
have  described  how  they  would  dart 
through  the  foam  into  the  great  sheet  of 
water,  strike  it  like  an  arrow,  rise  straight 
up  through  it,  hang  an  instant  in  mid- 
fall,  and  be  hurled  back  and  killed,  often, 
on  the  rocks  beneath. 

To-day  I  felt  a  new  thrill  as  I  watched 
them.  Something  of  the  evident  excite- 
ment among  the  fish  possessed  me.  I 
somehow  knew  that,  as  the  horsemen 
put  it,  "  The  track  was  faster  to-day  "  — 
that  the  swimmers  were  on  their  mettle, 
'^'  that  a  record  would  be  broken. 

The  falls  were  all  a-flash  and  a-glitter 
with  the  darting  fishes.  Not  only  was  there  a 
greater  number  in  the  contest :  there  was  also 
a  much  higher  average  jump  than  usual.  Over 
and  over  again  one  would  get  within  half  a 
foot  of  the  lip  of  the  gate. 

Soon  I  noticed  that  it  seemed   to  be  a  cer- 
tain fish  that  made  this  highest  mark.      I  fol- 
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lowed  her  as  she  fell  back,  and, though 
it  was  impossible  through  the  foam 
and  thick  rush  of  other  forms  to  keep 
her  in  sight,  yet  I  am  sure  that  each 
time  she  rose  it  was  with  a  peculiar 
bound  showing  a  particularly  long, 
lithe  body.  And  each  time  she  fell, 
peculiar  good  luck  attended,  or  else 
it  was  that  her  superior  sense  and 
training  served  her,  for  each  time 
she  landed  just  between  or  just 
beyond  the  rocks. 

Again  she  flashed  through  the  foam, 
and  hung,  fixed  like  a  silver  arrow, 
in  the  dark  water  just  below  the  edge. 
Again  she  fell.  I  was  excited.  Flash ! 
flash  !  flash  !  a  score  of  the  shining 
ones  shot  into  the  falls,  when  over 
them,  above  them,  flashed  the  long, 
lithe  form  of  the  winner,  striking  one 
of  the  weaker  rivals  beneath  her  just 
as  she  reached  her  highest  mark,  and 
bounding  sidewise  from  her,  glanced 
over  the  dam  and  was  gone. 

The  record  was  broken,  and  within 
five  minutes,  by  the  same  curious 
hap,  another  turned  her  silver  side 
over  the  great  hurdle  and  dived  into 
the  quiet  pool  beyond. 

It  is  a  rather  paradoxical  state  of 
things  that  creatures  like  these  fish 
hate  cloudy,  cold  weather  and  rain, 
and  will  not  leave  the  ocean  will- 
ingly for  the  shallow  fresh  waters  un- 
less the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  suits  going  up  the  stream. 

anrl  tlip  tpmnpnfnrp  ic  tn  tlipiV  li'l-inrr  Sometimes  it  's  swimming,  sometimes  jumping,  sometimes  flopping,  and  again 

anU  tne  tempeiatUre  is  to  tneir  liking.  cUmbing.     in  fact,  it  's  almost  any  way  to  get  there. 

There  is  some  reason  for  the  chickens'  .  ,         .     ,         ,,1             »»     ^-^^   *.  ti,^ 

,  ,  verv  interestingly  called  our  attention  to  the 

staying  in  when  it  rains;   but  what  need  have       ,  '  ,     ,     ,  ,     ^    r  ^,         •       .; ^c  i:..u^. 

,       .         r       ,     ,,     -^       V.             T          r.  often  overlooked  fact  of  the  migration  of  hbhe^. 

herring  of  umbrellas?       Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  t.  •         .1-                   -.i    ^  1           i     ^u^*  *\.^ 

^  It  IS  not,  however,  with  fishes  only  that  the 

adults  come  to   us   in   the  spring.     We  have 

also  at  least  one  variety   of   butterfly  that  is 

regarded   as   migratory.     Of  the   well   known 

"Monarch,"  Dr.  W.  J-  Holland  writes: 

It  is  believed  by  writers  that  with  the  advent  of  cold 
weather  these  butterflies  migrate  to  the  South,  that  the 
So  much  is  said  regarding  the   migration  of     ^hrysalids   and  caterpillars  which  may  be  undeveloped 
,  .  J      ,  ^  ,         ,  .       ,  ,     at  the  time  of  the  frosts  are  destroyed,  and  that  when 

birds  that  we  are  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  ^,^^^^  .^^^^^^  reappear,  as  they  do  ^very  summer,  they 
thinking  that  birds  are  the  only  form  of  animal  represent  a  w.ive  of  migration  coming  northward  from 
life  that  migrates.      The    Rev.  Mr.   Sharp  has     the  warmer  regions  of  the  Gulf  States. 
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HOMES  UNDER  THE 
BARK. 

Several  kinds  of  in- 
sects have  sharp  jaws  for 
cutting  holes  in  wood. 
Some  make  qneer  mark- 
ings in  intricate  and 
beautiful  patterns  just 
beneath  the  bark  of  de- 
caying trunks.  Others 
bore  smooth  and  even 
holes  of  about  the  diame- 
ter of  a  lead-pencil,  deep 
into  the  tree.  Some  in- 
sects make  these  holes  or 
intricate  net-work  of  pas- 
sages for  homes  where 
they  may  live  and  be 
protected    from    storms. 


BLOCK    OK    WOOD    EATEN    BY    WOOD-BORING   INSECTS. 

From  a  photograph  supplied  by  the  Ameiican  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  New  York  City,  from  a  specimen  contributed  by  Henrj- 
van  Hoevenberg,  Adirondack  Lodge,  Nr:rth  Elba,  New  York. 


EXAMINING   THE   INSECT   HOMES   AND   CUTTINGS 
IN    THE   DECAYING   WOOD. 

Others  not  only  cut  the  wood  but  use  the  chips 
for  food. 

It  is  interesting  to  pull  up  the  bark  and 
break  off  clumps  of  the  decaying  wood  to  see 
the  variety  of  insects  that  scurry  out,  terrified 
by  the  noise  and  unexpected  blaze  of  light. 

It  would  require  no  great  amount  of  imagi- 
nation to  regard  some  clusters  as  villages,  with 
winding  streets,  and  here  and  there  a  path 
"across  lots" — perhaps  for  going  visiting  by 
shorter  routes  than  "  around  the  road." 

Then  again  we  find  perforations  of  such  ex- 
traordinary form  that  they  look  like  tiny  palaces 
built  by  fairy  architects.  Sometimes  the  chan- 
nels lie  just  beneath  the  bark,  partly  in  this 
and  partly  in  the  wood,  so  that  when  the 
bark  is  peeled  off  the 
work  of  the  wood-cut- 
ters has  the  appear- 
ance of  fanciful  etch- 
ings. The  insects 
especially  fond  of  this 
kind  of  labor  are 
called  engraver-bee- 
tles ;  others  make 
holes    not    by    then 

■'  CHISEL-LIKE   JAWS    OF   A 

jaws  but  by  a  long,  wood-boring  larva. 

■I    .,■   ,.,  Drawn  from  view  magnified  by  aid 

CirUl-llKe    apparatus.  of  a  compound  microscope. 
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"WE  WILL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS 
ABOUT    IT." 


HOW    WOODCHUCKS    CLIMB    TREES. 


Ai.GONA,  Iowa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  reading  St.  Nicholas 
came  across  an  article  about  woodchucks  climbing  trees, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  you  about  an  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  which  I  had.  One  day  I  was  walking 
across  a  pasture  with  another  boy  and  a  fox-terrier,  when 
we  suddenly  heard  a  shrill  whistle  from  a  large  pile  of 
brush  not  far  away.  The  dog  soon  drove  a  "chuck"  out 
of  the  pile,  and  it  ran  up  a  tree  a  few  feet  away.  The 
tree  was  a  box-elder  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  woodchuck  climbed  clear  to  the  top.  But  he  did 
not  climb  like  a  cat,  but  more  like  a  boy  would  do  in 
climbing  a  Jarger  tree,  clinging  by  "all  fours."  The 
branches  began  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  woodchuck  climbed  this  distance  up  the  smooth 
trunk  of  the  tree  very  rapidly.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  known  that  woodchucks  could  climb  in  this 
manner.  RussELL  Cowi.es. 

This  is  a  very  rare  observ^ation,  and  evidently 
correct.  The  woodchuck's  claws  are  not  sharp 
enough  for  climbing  in  the  scratch-into-the- 
bark  stvle  of  the  cat. 


THE   MEADOW-LARK. 

I  Scran'tox,  Pa. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  This  bird  is  one  of  the  best 
known    of    the    blackbird    and    oriole    family,   as    any 
grassy  meadow  which  is  not  traversed  too  frequently 
will  almost  invariably  contain  a  flock  of  meadow- 
larks.     They  arrived  here  on   March  7,  or  a  day       '^ 
earlier,  last  spring,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  their  old  fields  and  nesting-grounds.      It  may 
be  remarked   that  the   lark  is   classed,   on    good 
authority,    as   a  permanent   resident.      If  this    is 
true  they  must  rove  about  in  the  fall,  and  leave  their 
fields,    for   I   observed    carefully   a    field    well    stocl;ed 
with  meadow-larks,  near  this  place,  in  the  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  — 1901-1902,— and  there  was  not  one  in 
the  vicinity  after  November  15,  nor  did  they  reappear 
until  March  7.     Of  course  my  observations  were  limited 
to  this  place,   but   I   have  heard  testimony  from  other 
places  that  none  were  seen  there  in  the  winter. 

The  flight  of  the  lark  suggests  that  of  the  quail,  on 
account  of  the  decurved  wings  ;  but  the  white  outer 
tail-feathers  of  the  meadow-lark,  so  conspicuous  in 
flight,  are  a  distinguishing  mark. 

The  call  of  the  lark,  usually  given  when  alarmed,  is 
a  rasping  shrank!  sJimtik!  followed  by  a  long-drawn 
twittering /,•-/-/./-/./././.  Tliere  is  also  a  low  quit,  which 
I  have  heard  only  a  few  times,  and  then  only  when 
quite  near  the  bird.  The  song  is  a  high,  clear,  sliding 
whistle,  in  two  parts. 

II.  EsTY  DouN'CK  (age  13). 


Most  meadow-larks  migrate  to  the  South. 
A  few  remain  in  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States  durmg  the  winter.  This  bird  and  our 
bobolink  are  the  best  two  singers  of  the  low- 
lands. "  The  bobolink  mood  is  one  of  care- 
I  free  happiness  ;  the  meadow-lark's  suggests  the 
fervent  joy  that  is  akin  to  pain,"  says  Florence 
Merriam  Bailey. 

The  meadow-lark's  song  has  l^een  well  trans- 
lated as  "  a  clear,  piercing  whistle,  spring  o'  the 
y-c-a-r,  spring  0'  the  year .' "^ 


MEADOW-LARK. 

Drawn  by  H.  Ksty  Douiire  (age  131. 

preservation  of  the  mammoth. 

Fergison,  Mo. 
Dear  Sr.  NicutiLAS:  Here  is  a  question  that  has 
been  puzzling  some  of  your  readers.  How  was  the 
mammoth  of  northern  Siberia  frozen  and  the  meat  not 
tainted  ?  It  must  have  been  frozen  very  quickly  to 
preserve  the  flesh  in  this  way.  They  have  been  found 
even  fifty  feet  underground  in  perfect  condition,  with 
the  meat  untainted,  and  they  must  have  been  in  this 
condition  hundreds  of  years.  I  would  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  answer  me  in  Sr.  NiciioL.AS. 

IloKACi:  \Vai;nlk. 

Your  (juestion  was  submitted  to  Professor 
Frederic  A.  Lucas,  curator  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  Washington,  and  an 
acknowledged  authoritv  regarding  mammoths. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  reply : 
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You  are  quite  right  about  the  preservation  of  the 
mammoths.  They  were  frozen  immediately  after  death, 
for  they  lived  in  a  cold  climate.  ^Ve  know  that  in 
Alaska  the  mammoths  actually  walked  on  the  ice.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  mammoths  perished 
in  the  snow,  and  this  in  time  turned  into  glacier-like 
ice  through  accumulation  and  pressure,  although  I  have 
never  happened  on  any  good  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  subterranean  ice  masses  of  Alaska 
and  Siberia  were  formed.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat 
in  an  unusually  mild  season  a  mam- 
moth might  have  got  mired  and  been 
frozen  in  later.  That  the  flesh  was 
untainted  I  do  not  believe.  The  in- 
ternal warmth — as  in  a  whale — would 
probably  taint  some  of  the  meat  be- 


ural  to  suppose  that  the  name  mammoth  was  given  to 
the  extinct  elephant  because  of  its  extraordinary  bulk. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  true,  however,  for  the  word 
came  to  have  its  present  meaning  because  the  original 
possessor  of  the  name  was  a  huge  animal. 

A  very  interesting  article,  "The  Discovery  of 
the  Mammoth,"  was  published  in  the  December 
number  (page  89)  of  St.  Nicholas  for  1882. 
Our  young  folks  should  take  the  bound  volume 
for  that  year  and  read  the  entire  article.  For 
those  who  cannot 
obtain  that  number 
we  print  the  follow- 
ing extracts  relating 
to   the  discovery   of 


76^ 


THE   MAMMOTH    OF    ST.    TETERSBURG. 


fore  it  could  all  freeze;  although  the  legs— these  were 
the  parts  best  preserved — would  keep  quite  fresh. 

Read  also  the  chapter  "  The  Mammoth  "  in 
Professor  Lucas's  very  interesting  book,  "Ani- 
mals of  the  Past."  It  is  especially  interesting 
to  note  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
word  "  mammoth  "  : 

\Ye  are  so  accustomed  to  use  the  word  to  describe 
anything  of  remarkable  size  that  it  would  be  only  nat- 


this    mammoth  in   a  huge   mound   of   ice    in 
northern  Siberia  in  the  spring  of  1799. 

About  thirty  feet  above  him,  half-way  up  the  face  of 
the  mound,  appeared  the  section  of  a  great  ice-layer, 
from  which  the  water  was  flowing  in  numberless  streams  ; 
while  protruding  from  it,  and  partly  hanging  over,  was 
an  animal  of  such  huge  proportions  that  the  simple 
fisherman  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Two  gigantic 
horns  or  tusks  were  visible,  and  a  great  woolly  body 
was  faintly  outlined  in  the  blue,  icy  mass.      In  the  fall 
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he  related  the  story  to  his  comrades  up  the  river,  and 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  party  of  his  fellow-fisher- 
men, he  again  visited  the  spot.  A  year  had  worked 
wonders.  The  great  mass  had  thawed  out  sufficiently 
to  show  its  nature,  and  on  closer  inspection  proved  to 
be  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  one  of  those  gigantic 
extinct  hairy  elephants  that  roamed  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world.  The  body  was  still  too  firmly  attached  and 
frozen  to  permit  of  removal.  For  four  successive 
years  the  fishermen  visited  it,  until  finally,  in  March, 
1804,  five  years  after  its  original  discovery,  it  broke 
away  from  its  icy  bed  and  came  thundering  down  upon 
the  sands  below.  The  discoverers  first  detached  the 
tusks,  that  were  nine  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  to- 
gether weighed  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
hide,  covered  with  wool  and  hair,  was  more  than  twenty 
men  could  lift.  Part  of  this,  with  the  tusks,  was  taken 
to  Jakutsk  and  sold  for  fifty  rubles,  while  the  rest  of 
the  animal  was  left  where  it  fell,  and  cut  up  at  various 
times  by  the  Jakutskans,who  fed  their  dogs  with  its  flesh. 
A  strange  feast  this,  truly — meat  that  had  been  frozen 
solid  in  the  ice-house  of  nature  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
years,  more  or  less ;  but  so  well  was  it  preserved  that 
when  the  brain  was  afterward  compared  with  that  of 
a  recently  killed  animal,  no  difference  in  the  tissues 
could  be  detected. 

Later  the  mammoth  was  purchased  by  scien- 
tists and  taken  to  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  this  specimen  that  is  pictured  on  the  pre- 
vious page.  Of  the  size  of  this  mammoth  it  is 
stated : 

Its  length  is  twenty-six  feet,  including  the  curve  of 
the  tusks ;  it  stands  sixteen  feet  high,  and  when  alive 
it  probably  weighed  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
.largest  living  elephant.  And  as  some  tusks  have 
been  found  over  fifteen  feet  in  length,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  Shumarhoff's  mammoth  is  only  an 
average  specimen,  and  that  many  of  its  companions 
were  considerably  larger. 

"chinese  eye-glasses." 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  inclose  in  a  box  two  sprays 
of  a  plant  called  "Chinese  eye-glasses,"  one  of  their 
"covers,"  and  several  seeds.  One  spray  has  several 
covers  on  the  eye-glasses,  and  the  other  has  not. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  May,  June,  or  July,  for 
if  sown  in  September  the  frost  Mill  kill  them,  as 
they  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand  it.  They 
bloom  the  second  summer,  and  the  flowers  are  a  reddish 
purple.  They  must  not  be  picked  or  the  eye-glasses 
(which  are  the  seed-pods)  will  not  come.  The  eye- 
glasses  have  two  covers,  one  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  on  one  of  the  sprays.  These  covers  are  a 
very  pale  yellowish  brown  when  ripe.  The  seeds  are 
between  these   and  the  eye-glasses.     They   will  keep 


"CHINESE    EVE-GI.ASSES. 

Photographed  from  the  two  sprays  of  the  plant  sent  by  the 
writer  of  this  letter. 


for  a  long  time  if  not  handled  much,  for  they  are  very 
frail.  Yours  truly, 

Teresa  Cohen. 

This  plant  is  commonly  known  as  moonwort 
or  honesty.  The  scientific  name  is  Lunaria 
annua.  As  this  name  implies,  it  is  an  annual. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  early  spring.  The 
plant  is  easily  grown,  and  our  young  folks  will 
find  it  interesting  especially  because  of  its 
unique  form. 


THE   SEEDS   AND    "C'>\l  K-;"    OI'    SEEC-PODS. 


Tlie  sun  swings  higher  in  the  sky 
To  light  the  pleasant  path  of  May, 

And  still  with  kindly,  watchful  eye, 
Finds  happy  children  all  the  way. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  later  readers  we  find  it  a  good 
plan  now  and  then  to  review  something  of  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League. 

The  League  was  begun  with  an  announcement  made 
in  November,  1899.  We  stated  then  that  it  was  to  be 
an  organization  of  our  readers  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  cultivating  talent  and  ingenuity,  and  for 
promoting  good-fellowship  everywhere.       Each  month 


ANIMAL    FRIENDS.  BY    LLCV    MACKENZIE,    AGE    I^ 


prizes  were  to  be  offered  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
superior  excellence  in  drawing,  literary  composition, 
photography,  and  puzzle-work. 

We  expected  the  League  would  be  a  success,  but  we 
hardly  thought  it  would  at  once  become  a  great  educa- 
tional factor  with  a  support  so  wide  and  so  eminent  as 


it  immediately  received.  Wherever  in  any  part  of  the 
earth  there  are  English  readers  the  St.  Nicholas  League 
has  members ;  and  in  every  school  and  college  where 
English  is  read  and  taught,  instructors  have  watched  its 
growth  and  in  many  cases  made  its  work  a  part  of 
their  class  study.  Art  teachers  everywhere  have  en- 
couraged their  pupils  to  compare  the  League  drawings 
and  to  enter  the  competitions.  One  of  the  foremost 
illustrators  in  the  world  has  written  to  say  that  he 
wishes  he  might  have  had  a  St.  Nicholas  League  in  the 
days  of  his  early  beginnings.  Already  some  of  those 
who  began  writing  and  drawing  nearly  four  years  ago 
have  taken  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
workers,  and  among  these 
and  among  others  that  will 
be  added  to  their  number 
as  the  years  go  by,  there  \\ill 
be  men  and  women  whom 
the  world  will  be  proud  to 
claim  and  will  long  remem- 
ber. 

The  membership  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  League  is  free. 
Any  reader  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  may  obtain  a  League 
badge  and  an  instruction 
leaflet  and  may  enter  the 
competition.  We  ask  only 
that  members  give  attention 
to  the  department  and  its 
aims,  and  strive  earnestly 
to  excel  in  whatever  they 
may  undertake.  W^e  ask, 
also,  that  they  persevere, 
for  it  is  only  through  ear- 
nest striving  and  persistent 
effort  that  anything  worth 
having  can  be  won.  Dis- 
couragement has  no  place 
in  any  League  undertaking, 
and  some  of  those  who  have 
attained  the  highest  places 
have  failed  oftenest  in  the 
beginning. 

PRIZE-WINNERS,   COMPETITION   No.  41- 

Ix  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 
Verse.  Gold  badges,  Elizabeth  Q.  Bolles  (age  17), 
Berkelev  St.,   Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mabel  Eliza- 


beth Fletcher  (age  16),  470  E.  Center  St.,  Decatur,  111. 
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Silver  badges,  Norman  Taylor  (age  lo),  7422  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dorothy  Wallis  (age  13),  300 
Park  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Sydney  P.  Thompson 
(age  8),  156  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  706,  New  York  City. 

Prose.  Gold  badge,  Gladys  Bullough  (age  14), 
Meggernie  Castle,  Glen  Lyon,  Perthshire,  .Scotland. 

Silver  badges,  Herbert  Andrews  (age  14),  174  Sel- 
kirk Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada,  Edna  Wise  (age 
14),  239  West  701)1  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Herman 
White  Smith  (age  11),  Redding,  Conn. 

Drawing.  Gold  badges,  Emily  Grace  Hanks  (age 
1(1),  2044  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  Lucy 
Mackenzie  (age  15),  Ladyhill  House,  Elgin,  Scotland. 

Silver  badges,  Richard  M.  Hunt  (age  16),  i  Wood- 
side  Rd.,  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  Katharine  Thomp- 
son (age  9),  Brookwood  Farm,  Cireencastle  P.  O., 
r>ela\vare. 

Photography.  Cash  prize,  Homer  C.  Miller  (age 
17),  26  Clifton  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gold  badge,  George  Schobinger  (age  17),  Chailly, 
S.    Lausanne,  Switzerland. 


Silver  badges,  Lawrence  V.  Sheridan  (age  15),  449 
S.  Clay  St.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  and  Will  Maynard  (age 
13),  906  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Wild-animal  and  Bird  Photography.  First  prize, 
"  Partridges,"  by  Lucille  Sledge  Campbell  (age  14), 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Second  prize,  "  Sijuirrel,"  by 
Philip  S.  Ordway  (age  15),  20  Myrtle  St.,  Winches- 
ter, Mass.      No  tliird  prize. 

Puzzle-making.  Gold  badges,  Margery  Quigley  (age 
16),  3966  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Olive  S. 
Brush  (age  15),  68  Gloucester  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Silver  badges,  Marie  Blucher  (age  12),  Corpus  Christi, 
Te.x.,  A.  Adelaide  Hahn  (age  9),  552  E.  87th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Puzzle-answers.  Gold  badges,  Alice  C.  Martin 
(.age  15),  240  West  74th  St.,  New  York  City,  and  Des- 
mond Kessler  Fraenkel  (age  14),  906  Park  Ave., 
Manhattan. 

Silver  badges,  Doris  Hackbusch  (age  14),  511  North 
Esplanade,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  Willamette  Par- 
tridge (age  14  ,  1629  Sheridan  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    MEADOWS  OF   THE    SKY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  Q.   BOLLES  (AGE   1 7). 

(Gold  Badge.) 
I  HEAR  the  veery  singing. 

And  the  south  wind  softly  sigh, 
.^.s  I  gaze  up  from  my  window 

To  the  meadows  of  the  sky. 

The  star  sheep  there  are  grazing 

With  the  star  lambs  by  their  side. 
And  the  shepherd  moon  is  guarding 

O'er  the  meadows  large  and  wide. 

And  through  those  spacious  meadows 

A  Lane  goes  curving  by, 
And  it  leadeth  to  the  sheepfold 

Of  the  meadows  in  the  sky. 

ALEX   MCKENZIE'S    FIRST 
BATTLE. 

BY    GLADYS    BULLOUGH    (AGE    I4). 

{Gold  Badge.) 
Alex  ISIcKexzie  was  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years,  the  youngest  son  of  a  Highland 
chieftain  who  lived  in  a  Highland  glen. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  when  Rory 
McKenzie  (.\lex's  father)  had  a  rjuarrel 
with  a  very  powerful  Ilighlantl  clan 
named  Campbell.  Alex's  father  sent  to 
the  Campljells  to  ask  about  some  land 
which  by  right  belonged  to  the  McKen- 
zies  and  the  Campbells  had  claimed. 
When  Campbell  heard  what  the  mes- 
sage was,  he  got  in  such  a  rage  that  he  drew  his  claymore 
and  slew  one  of  the  messengers.  The  others,  mad 
with  rage,  rushed  upon  the  Campl)ells  ami  killed  many 
of  them.  Sucli  an  uneven  conflict  could  not  last  long. 
The  McKenzics  were  all  killed  but  one,  who  managed 
to  escape,  and  brought  the  news  to  his  chief,  who 
vowed  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  his  men.  Alex  was 
very  excited  about  the  coming  battle,  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  take  part  in  it  with  liis  brothers.  The  clan 
.at  once  prepared  for  battle,  which  did  not  take  long  in 
those  days.  Alex  showed  himself  as  good  a  soldier  as 
any  of  the  clan,  several  times  saving  his  father's  life. 
The  Campbells,  being  more  numerous,  forced  the  Mc- 


"  OUR    NEW   ANIMAL   FRIEND."       BV    EMILY   GK.\CE    HANKS,  AGE    16.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 


Kenzies  to  fly,  and  hotly  pursued  them.  The  McKenzies, 
having  no  settled  pkace  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  defeat, 
scattered.  .\lex  and  his  father  were  left  alone.  The 
chief  could  hardly  drag  himself  along,  .as  he  was  badly 
wounded.  .\lex  tried  to  think  of  some  place  where  he 
and  his  father  could  hide,  when  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  some  time  before  he  hail  discovered  a  small 
cave  cunningly  hidden  away  on  the  steep  mountain-side. 
He  at  once  led  his  father  to  the  spot,  and  almost  dragged 
him  through  the  small  hole  leading  to  the  cave ;  and  here 
they  remained  until  the  Campbells  had  gone,  living  on 
the  food  that  every  soldier  was  obliged  to  carry.  Alex 
left  his  father  in  the  care  of  a  friend,  rode  to  Edinburgh, 
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obtained  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  begged  him  to 
have  the  Campbells  punished.  This  he  did,  and  made 
the  brave  boy  an  officer  in  his  army,  where  he  did  good 
service.  He  finally  went  back  to  the  Highlands,  and 
lived  in  great  happiness. 

THE  MEADOW  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

BY    .MABEL    ELIZABETH    FLETCHER  (AGE   16). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

A  DROOPING  clover  in  a  broken  glass, 
An  oak-leaf  treasured  up  from  long  ago, 

A  bare,  baked  ground  without  a  blade  of  grass. 
And  ragweeds  in  a  sullen,  jagged  row. 

Behind  it  all  the  noisy  gutter  hums  ; 

In  front  the  heavy  litter-bo.xes  stand  : 
Yet  here  the  ragged  children  of  the  slums 

Come  flocking  in  a  joyous,  happy  band. 

Her  clover  turns  to  daisies 
fresh  and  gay ; 
The  oak-leaf  is  a  grove  of 
noble  trees  ; 
The    gutter   oft    becomes   a 
tranquil  bay 
Where  white-sailed  ships 
can    tempt    the    gentle 
breeze. 

The  clover  and  the  oak-leaf 
and  the  weeds, 
Although     dear     Mother 
Nature's  very  crumbs, 
God  wills  that  they  should 
be  as  tiny  seeds 
In  the  meadow  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  slums. 

THE    BATTLE  WITH 

THE    PRAIRIE 

FIRE. 

{A  True  Story.) 

BY   HERBERT   ANDREWS 
(AGE    14). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

One  hot  summer  day  we 
were  just  let  out  of  school, 

and  were  getting  the  pony  into  the  gig  to  go  home,  when 
away  to  the  north  we  could  see  great  volumes  of  smoke 
arising.  We  got  the  pony  into  the  gig  and  hurried 
toward  home.  The  pony  was  so  frightened  that  it  started 
to  run  away.  It  flew  around  the  corner  of  a  fence, 
almost  upsetting  the  gig.  We  arrived  home  in  a  record 
time.  We  got  the  horse  into  the  barn  and  then  went 
out.  The  men  had  got  the  horses  out  and  were  plow- 
ing a  fire-guard  along  the  northern  part  of  the  boundarv 
of  the  farm,  which  was  menaced  by  the  fire. 

When  several  furrows  had  been  plowed  the  fire  was 
up  to  the  brake.  The  men  got  bags,  wet  them,  and  stood 
ready  to  meet  the  oncoming  fire.  Whenever  a  bit  of 
fire  crossed  the  guard  it  was  put  out. 

But  the  wind  was  getting  up,  and  in  a  little  while  the  fire 
had  crossed  the  guard.  Tlie  men  worked  hard  and  long  ; 
but  the  fire  seemed  to  be  gaining.  We  brought  another 
barrel  of  water,  and  with  fresh  energy  they  again  fought 
with  the  fire.  This  time  they  slowly  conquered  it.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fire  was  out.  They  had 
been  fighting  for  two  hours.  They  were  quite  tired 
out.     The  fire  started  from  a  small  fire  in  a  stubble. 


THE    BATTLE   OF   SOUTHWEST    HARBOR. 

liV    FRANK    DAMROSCH,    JR.    (AGE    I4). 

The  battle  of  Southwest  Harbor  was  fought  in  the 
war  of  181 2,  but  it  is  not  known  to  many  people,  as  it 
was  not  very  important.  Mount  Desert  Island,  upon 
which  Southwest  Harbor  is  situated,  lies  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  One  day  in  the  year  18 12  an  English  sloop 
of  war  appeared  in  the  western  way  and  anchored  in- 
side of  Cranberry  Island.  It  was  known  that  stores 
were  concealed  at  Southwest  Harbor,  and  the  British 
determined  to  get  them.  There  were  no  regular  sol- 
diers at  Southwest,  but  all  the  fishermen  and  farmers 
of  the  country  round  about  gathered  together  and  built 
a  hastily  improvised  breastwork,  behind  which  they 
placed  some  old  field-pieces.  The  first  day  after  her 
arrival  the  sloop  lay  quietly  at  anchor,  but  in  the  even- 
ing she  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  reconnoiter.  The  boat 
did  not  find  out  verv  much. 


"peace 


The  next  day  the  battle  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
sloop  stood  in  and  the  firing  began.  I  cannot  tell  of 
all  the  brave  deeds  that  were  done  that  day,  but  one  of 
them  I  will  mention. 

A  boy  who  was  helping  the  men  fell  from  the  breast- 
works into  the  water. 

At  once  three  men  jumped  into  a  dory  and,  in  the 
face  of  a  fierce  fire,  rescued  him. 

The  fight  continued  fiercely  till  evening,  when  the 
Britisher  drew  off,  crippled  and  defeated,  and  the  battle 
of  Southwest  Harbor  between  a  sloop  of  war  and  some 
fishermen  had  been  fought  and  won. 

A   TIFF    IN    THE    MEADOW. 

BY    DOROTHY    WALLIS    (AGE    I3). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

'T  WAS  old  Mr.  Beetle 

And  old  Mr.  Bee 
Sat  talking  "  a  leetle  " 

Beneath  an  old  tree. 
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Stepping  out  of  the  lane, 
I  heard  Bumble  sigh  : 
'  I  wish  it  would  rain, 

Or  the  flowers  will  die." 

Oh,  no,"  said  the  other; 
"That  never  would  do  ; 
Too  much  rain  's  a  bother 
For  tm,  if  not  you." 

'  I  like  rain  and  sun," 

Said  the  Bee,  with  a  wink  ; 
"  One  gets  lots  of  fun 

From     both,     don't     you 
think  ?  " 

Mr.  Beetle  just  pouted, 

And  left  Mr.  Bee; 
No  good-bys  were  shouted 

Beneath  the  old  tree. 

So,  friends,  when  together, 

'T  is  wiser,  you  see. 
Not  to  talk  of  the  weather— 

Unless  you  agree! 

A   BATTLE. 

by  her^^ax  white  smith 
(age  ii). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

It  was  a  fine  day  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  walk  in  the  orchard  to  see  a 
robin's  nest  I  had  found  a  few  days  before.  I  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  I  saw  a  robin  fly  out  of  an  apple- 
tree  near  by.  I  looked  up  into  the  tree  for  quite  a  few 
minutes,  and  was  just  going  away  when  I  saw  the 
mother  returning;  but  I  tliink  she  did  not  see  me,  for 
she  went  right  to  the  nest.  Then  I  saw  it  in  a  crotch 
about  half-way  up  the  tree.  It  was  not  a  very  hard  tree 
to  climb,  so  I  thought  I  would  climb  up  and  see  what 
was  in  it. 

I  had  climbed  about  half-way  to  the  nest  when  I 
heard  such  a  noise  in  the  orchard  I  jumped  down  from 
the  tree  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Before  I  could  get  there  I  heard  the  chatter  of  a  red 
squirrel  and  the  snap,  snap  of  a  robin's  beak.  I  soon 
saw  what  was  the  matter.  The  squirrel  was  eating  a 
robin's  egg  as  I  came  in  sight,  while  the  mother  was 
fluttering  about,  snapping  her  beak  and  trying  to  strike 
him  with  her  wings.      The  sriuirrel,  after  finishing  the 
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egg.  Started  to  run  to  a  hickory-tree  near  by,  but  before 
he  had  passed  the  first  tree  she  was  at  him  again.  To  avoid 
her  blows  he  would  dart  under  the  limb,  while  all  the 
while  he  was  getting  farther  and  farther  away.  At  that 
instant  the  father  came  flying  by,  and  stopped  when  he 
saw  the  fight. 

Not  waiting  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  he  flew  right 
at  the  squirrel,  and  before  the  squirrel  knew  what  was 
to  be  done,  the  robin  had  struck  him  and  he  was  fall- 
ing straight  to  the  ground.  -When  he  struck  he  fell  on 
the  stone  fence,  and  was  just  able  to  get  into  a  hole  in 
the  fence.  I  don't  think  he  ever  troubled  a  robin's 
nest  after  that. 


NOTICE. 

Every  reader  of  St.  Nichol.vs  should  become 
a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League.  A  League 
badee  and  leaflet  will  be  mailed  free. 


i.l.    MAVNARO,    AGE    I3.        (SILVER     ItADi.l-; 


THE  MEADOW  AND  THE 
WOOD. 

liY    NORMAN    lAYLOR    (AGE   lO). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

Over  the  meadow  at  evening, 
Over  the  meadow  at  morn, 

I  see  the  corn-fields  waving 
With  their  golden  ears  of  corn. 

Over  the  meadows  at  morning, 

Into  the  forest  deep, 
I  hear  the  wood  birds  singing. 

And  I  sec  the  owls  asleep. 

Over  the  meadow  at  evening, 
And  through  the  rustling  corn, 

I  am  going  over  the  meadow 
i'o  the  place  where  I  was  born. 
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IN   THE   MEADOWS, 

BY    SYDNEY    P.    THOMPSOX    (AGK    S). 

{Sihrr  Badge.) 
Up  in  the  sky  a  Lirk  is  flying, 
Down  in  tlie  grass  a  child  is  lying ; 
The    grasses    bend    and    tlie    breezes 

blow, 
And  the  little  child's  breath  comes  soft 

and  slow. 


of   th 


rk 


sweet    and 


The    song 

clear, 
And  it  says  to  the  child,  "Rest  well, 

my  dear." 
The  lark  flew  upward  into  the  sky. 
But  the  little  child  on  earth  must  lie. 

A   POSTPONED    BATTLE. 

BY    EDXA  WISE  (AGE  I4). 

{SUver  Badge.) 

There  was  great  excitement,  one  fine 
summer  day,  on  the  planet  of  Mars. 
The  King's  palace  was  in  an  uproar. 
And  well  it  might  be,  for  the  Lord 
High  Astronomer  had  just  rushed  head- 
long into  the  throne-room,  crying  as 
he  came:  "  Oh,  your  Majesty!  twelve 
great  air-ships  have  just  been  seen  putting  out  from 
Jupiter!      Battle-ships,  your  Majesty,  battle-ships!" 

What  a  flurry  there  was,  to  be  sure!  Even  the  King, 
who  was  very,  very  cross  at  being  wakened  in  the  middle 
of  his  morning  nap,  finally  put  on  his  crown  and, 
grumbling  all  the  while,  went  out  to  see  that  the  Tni]ierial 


ANIMAL    FRIENDS 


BY    RICHARD    II.    HUNT,    AGE    ID.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BY    LAWRENCE    V.    SHERIDAN,    AGE    15. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


Troopers,  who  were  rushing  about  the  courtyard  in  a 
very  frightened  and  bewildered  state,  got  into  proper 
order.  The  Queen  became  so  verye.xcited  that  she  lost 
her  gold  embroidery-scissors,  and  could  n't  find  them 
again.  This  made  her  very  cross,  and  as  she  was 
already  badly  frightened,  her  maids  were  very  glad 
when  she  finally  fled  to  her  room,  and,  getting  under 
her  bed,  waited  tremblingly  for  the  first  shot  to  be 
fired.  The  Lord  High  Astron(5mer  and  several  other 
dignitaries  were  hanging  out  of  the  highest  tower  in 
l)reathless  interest,  for  the  air-ships  were  headed  di- 
rectly for  Mars,  and  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  miles  a  minute.  Every  one  was  looking  very 
pale  and  scared,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the 
ships  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  great  air-ships,  and  every- 
one held  his  breath  and  waited  until — 

"Eureka!"  shouted  the  Lord  High  Astronomer. 
"  Thev  are  going  bv.  They  're  not  stopping  here 
at  all!" 

.\t  this  everybody  took  a  long  breath.  The  King, 
still  grumbling  and  growling,  went  back  to  finish  his 
interrupted  nap.  The  Queen,  having  first  peeped 
out  of  the  door  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  came  down 
from  her  room,  found  her  embroidery-scissors,  and 
went  on  wuth  her  embroidery.  The  Imperial  Troopers 
tried  to  look  disappointed,  but  they  positively  could  n't 
help  looking  relieved  instead.  Everybody  went  back  to 
his  or  her  work,  and  the  Lord  High  Astronomer  slowly 
put  up  his  telescope  preparatory  to  looking  at  the  Earth. 

IN    THE    MEADOW. 

BY    MARGUERITE    STIAR 1     (AGK    I5). 

Si'M.MER  mists  were  all  around, 
Dewdrops  sparkled  on  the  ground ; 
Through  the  grass  the  south  wind  blew, 
Where  the  nodding  wild  flowers  grew. 
Rippling,  laughing,  flowed  the  brook, 
Waking  birds  their  nests  forsook, 
Sunbeams  bright  lay  over  all, 
When  we  reached  the  meadow  wall. 
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P.V    LICILLE    SLEDGE   CAMPBELL,    Ai 
"  WILD-ANIMAL   PHOTOGRAPHY.") 


Violets  perfumed  the  air, 
Bumblebees     droned     ev'ry- 

where ; 
Made   for   dreaming   seemed 

that  day, 
And  in  silence  passed  away. 
Appledjlossoms  drifted  down 
■On  our  heads,  a  dainty  crown  ; 
In  the  meadow,  ev'ry  where, 
Peace  and  gladness  filled  the 

air. 

Soon  the  sunset  lit  the  sky  : 
Down  the  lane  the  cows  went 

A\  estern    breezes    whispered        "squirrel." 
low  •'«>" 

.In  the  shadows  wav'ring  so. 

On  the  scene  the  moonlight  lay 
When  we  sought  our  homeward  way. 
Though  the  day  is  now  long  past, 
Always  will  the  mem'ry  last. 

A   BATTLE. 

RY    HOWARD    K.    CL.\PP    (AC.E   9). 

One  day  little  Robert  and  his  sister  Alice  were 
•going  down  the  lawn  to  feed  the  poultry. 
"  Alice,"  said  Robert,  "you  feed  the  ducks  this 
morning,  and  I  Ml  feed  the  chickens."  So  Alice 
went  to  feed  the  ducks  and  Robert  fed  the  other 
fowl.  When  Alice  was  nearly  through  feeding 
the  ducks  she  heard  Robert  slioutingfor  her  to 
come  over  where  he  was.  She  ran  over  to  him 
as  fast  as  she  could,  and  when  she  got  there  she 
saw  that  he  was  watching  two  roosters  fighting 
over  a  piece  of  corn.  They  seemed  in  real  ear- 
nest, for  they  were  using  their  spurs  and  beaks 
vigorously.  One  rooster  had  the  piece  of  corn 
in  his  beak  and  the  other  one  was  trying  to  get 


V    miLll     S.     t'KUW.W,    AoR     15 
•  wild-animal    I'HOTOGRAPHV. 


it  out.  At  last  both  of  them  rolled 
over,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  This 
made  Robert  and  Alice  laugh  a  great 
deal,  for  they  had  never  seen  a  fight 
like  that  before  in  their  lives.  The 
two  roosters  grew  more  and  more 
fierce  as  the  time  passed,  and  by  and 
by  one  of  tliem  dropped  the  piece  of 
corn  ;  they  paid  no  attention  to  this, 
though,  but  kept  on  fighting.  The 
piece  of  corn  did  not  stay  on  the 
;^MOund  very  long,  though,  for  an- 
iitlier  fowl  came  along  and  gobljled 
it  up  ;  so  when  the  roosters  stopped 
fighting  they  could  not  find  it.  The 
roosters  did  more  harm  than  you 
would  think,  for,  in  her  hurry  to 
L;et  to  Robert,  Alice  had  left  open 
the  door  to  the  place  where  the 
'  lucks  were  kept,  and  now  the  ducks 
\  ere  all  over  the  yard.  Robert  and 
Mice  had  a  very  hard  time  catching 
tliem,  too. 

MEADOW    FRAGRANXE. 

l;V    EMILY    R.     BURT    (aGE    I5). 

The  clover  's  in  the  meadow. 
The  violet  's  in  the  dell. 

But  what  is  this  spring  fra- 
grance, 
This  aromatic  smell  ? 

I  "ve  thought  of  all  the  flowers 
That  in  the  springtime  live. 

But    none     of    those     I     've 
thought  of 
Could  such  a  perfume  give. 

The   meadow   's    green  with 

grasses, 

-The  bluet  dots  the  ground. 

The  golden  cowslip 's  glowing 

From      all      the      swamps 

around. 

I'.ut  whence  this  spicy  odor?  • 
I  know  not  where  to  look! 

I  Jut    wait — look     here:     the 
odor  's  from 
The  spearmint  by  the  brook. 


'an    .-VNIMAL    friend.  BV    KATHARINE    THO.MHSON,    .^GE   9. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 
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A  BATTLE. 

BY    STUART    GRIFFIX  (AGE  12). 

It  was  February,  in  the  year  1830,  when  my  grand- 
father, who  was  a  pioneer  of  Michigan  and  lived  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  State,  started  with  a  neighbor 
whose  name  was  Harlow  for  the  village  of  El- 
mira,  which  was  four  miles  distant. 

They  lingered  in  town  for  some  time  after 
buying  some  groceries  and  an  ax,  and  then  started 
their  walk,  about  twilight,  through  the  deep  snow 
which  was  between  them  and  home. 

They  had  gone  about  two  miles  when  they 
heard  the  howling  of  wolves  behind  them.  This 
was  sufficient  warning  for  tliem  to  fly  for  shelter, 
which  was  no  nearer  than  home.  But  when  they 
had  made  the  two  miles  one  half-mile  shorter, 
they  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  run,  and  prepared 
for  a  struggle,  my  grandfathe[  armed  with  his  ax 
and  Harlow  with  a  hickory  club. 

The  wolves,  made  desperate  with  hunger,  for 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  find  food 
then,  made  an  immediate  attack. 

The  beast  that  led  the  pack  made  a  spring  on 
Harlow,  grabbed  him  by  the  leg,  and  would  have 
torn  him  had  not  my  grandfather  leveled  the 
beast  to  the  ground. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  pack  tore  their  fallen  com- 
rade into  pieces  and  devoured  him.  This  gave 
the  men  a  chance  to  escape ;  but  they  had  not 
gone  far  before  they  were  overtaken. 

The  wolves,  having  tasted  blood,  were  more 
ravenous  than  ever,  and  all  jumped  on  their  prey 
at  once.  This  time  they  pulled  Harlow  to  the 
ground,  and  he  would  have  been  torn  into  pieces,  but 
my  grandfather's  trusty  ax  laid  two  of  the  wretches  dead 
on  the  ground,  and  then  he  pulled  his  companion  up. 
Awed  by  the  way  in  which  their  comrades  fell,  the  wolves 
retreated  ;  but  in  a  moment  they  renewed  tlie  attack  with 
new  vigor,  while  the  men  with  nearly  every  blow  laid 
some  beast  dead  at  their  feet. 

Just  as  they  were  beginning  to  lose  their  strength, 
and  also  their  courage,  their  enemies  began  to  steal 
away,  each  one  dragging  one  of  the  slain  wolves. 

Neither  of  the  men  was  hurt  severely,  and  they 
reached  home  in  safety. 


They  never  found  out  how  many  wolves  they 
had  slain,  for  they  all  had  been  carried  off  and 
devoured. 


MAY    MEADOWS. 

BY   JESSICA    BIDDLE    (AGE   9). 

BUTTERCI'I'S  and  daisies  nodding  to  and  fro. 
Swaying  so  softly  when  bahny  breezes  blow. 
Buttercups  and  daisies  standing  in  a  row, 
Pray,  won't  ye  tell  what  is  it  ye  whisper  low? 

Brown  thrush  and  swallow  singing  all  the  day, 
Winging  so  wantonly  across  the  meadow  way. 
Brown  thrush  and  swallow  warbling  in  IMay, 
Wliat  are  ye  singing  sweet  —  won't  ye  tell  me, 
pray? 

Babbling  silver  brooklet  bounding  o'er  the  grass, 
Tinkling  so  musically  as  onward  you  pass, 
Babbling  silver   brooklet    stealing   through    the 

grass, 
Won't  ye  tell  your  secret  to  a  little  lass? 

Years  have  passed  and  now  I  know 
The  reason  why  the  flowers  grow, 
The  joy  that  makes  the  young  birds  sing, 
And  starts  the  brook's  sweet  murmuring : 
'T  is  merry  May,  who  heralds  gay  the  fullness 
of  the  spring. 


'    PEACE.  BY    HENRY    ORMSBY    PHILLIPS,    AGE    I/. 

"THE   CABLE    HAS    COME." 

BY    ETHELINDA    SCHAEFER    (aGE    i6). 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon.  Dark  clouds  were  chasing 
the  sun  to  an  early  rest.  A  storm  was  pending,  but 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  heavens  did  not  disturl)  the 
waiting  throngs  gathered  on  the  sand  beach  of  Waikiki, 
or  render  them  impatient  —  no,  not  even  when  frequent 
showers  of  pelting  rain  rushed  down  from  the  blue  hills 
of  Manoa  and  deluged  them.  The  eyes  of  all  were  di- 
rected seaward,  where,  just  beyond  the  white  line  of 
breakers,  the  cable-ship  "  Silvertown  "  rocked. 
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It  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  the  slim  black 
line.  Canoes  filled  with  excited  observers  accompa- 
nied it  on  its  way ;  the  crowds  on  the  shore  shouted  its 
welcome.  The  sea,  golden  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  laughed  at  the  unwonted  excitement,  and  the  waves 
aided  their  new  friend,  the  cable,  on  its  progress  shore- 
ward. And  steadily  the  snake-like  object  drew  nearer 
to  the  beach. 

At  length  the  waiting  crowds  burst  into  cheers ; 
the  band  began  to  play ;  and  willing  hands  pulled 
the  cable  up  the  shore  I  The  shouts  echoed  over  the 
iilue  ocean  to  the  cable-ship  and  beyond.  The  cable 
had  come! 

"  We  welcome  thee.  Pacific  Cable,  to  Hawaii  Nei! " 

NOT   QUITE   A   BATTLE. 

BY   HILDA  BRAUN  (AGE  16). 

Across  some  of  his  partly  cleared  land  old  Grandsire 
Morten  was  passing  one  evening.  He  had  noticed  how 
strangely  his  dogs  were  acting,  when  suddenly  a  pan- 
ther sprang  from  the  crackling  branches  of  a  tree.  In 
some  miraculous  manner  the  old  man  escaped  its 
clutches.  The  panther,  after  a  battle  with  the  dogs, 
escaped  into  the  woods. 

Upon    reaching    his    home,     Mr.    Morten    told    his 
daughter  and  grandchil- 
dren of  his  narrow  es- 
cape. 

Several  days  later 
Mr.  Morten's  daughter 
was  called  to  a  sick 
neighbor's  home.  Be- 
fore leaving,  she  told 
her  children,  who  were 
all  under  eleven  years, 
not  to  leave  the  yard. 

The  children  played 
with  their  corn-cob 
dolls  until  they  were 
tired,  and  then  sat 
down  under  the  tree- 
to  discuss  their  grand- 
father's adventure. 

They    had    not    con- 
versed long  when  Silas  changed  the  subject  by  abruptly 
saying:  "  Lucretia,  did  n't  vou  hear  something?" 


STEPHEN    ROVCE,    AGE 


WASHINGTON    IRVING  S    GRAVE.       BY    MICHAEL    HEIDELBERGER, 

AGE    I^. 

"  Listen!  It  's  com- 
ing nearer,"  exclaimed 
Lucretia. 

"  It 's  that  panther," 
gasped  Silas;  "let  's 
run." 

This  suggestion  was 
seconded  by  a  swift  mo- 
tion toward  the  house ; 
and  no  sooner  had  they 
crossed      its      friendly 
threshold  then  they  be- 
gan a  systematic  barri- 
cading;    then    it    was 
deemed  safer  to  crawl 
under  the  curtained  bed. 
Four  children  under 
a  bed  on  a  warm  Octo- 
ber afternoon  was  anything  but  pleasant ;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when  pleasure  was  not  consulted. 
At   first   only  the  noises  made  by  the  inmates  of  the 
barn-yard  reached  the  strained  ears  of  the  listeners. 

The  youngest  child  began  to  cry,  for  she  feared  the 
panther  might  eat  her  pets.  Her  thoughts,  however, 
were  not  occupied  long  in  that  direction,  for  just  then 
a  noise  at  the  door  made  every  one  tremble  with  terror. 
Lucretia  clapped  her  hands  over  her  ears  to  drown  the 
increasing  noise. 

"  Lucretia,"  suddenly  cried  Silas,  "  that  sounds  like 
mother  calling." 

"So  it  does.  You  stay  here  until  I  go  and  see,"  said 
the  little  heroine,  crawling  from  under  the  bed. 

Fancy  the  mother's  surprise  when  she  entered  the 
disorderly  room  and  beheld  her  three  youngest  children 
crawling  from  the  bed,  and  all  because,  as  it  was  after- 
ward discovered,  Mrs.  Squirrel  skipped  across  the  brown 
carpet  of  leaves  to  her  neighbor's  tree! 

THE    BATTLE    BETWEEN    WOLFE    AND 
MONTCALM. 

HY    MARY    ('..   BONNER   (AGE    I3). 

DtRiNt;  the  reign  of  George  II.  a '\ery.  important 
l)attle  took  place,  which  is  decidedljj  worth  telling. 

(■r  .  ■■       •     ^ 
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ANIMAL    FKIKNDS 


BV    MAKJiiRIK    BE'IT^,     AGE    I3 


The  English  were  very  anxious  to  talce  Quebec, 
which  was  at  that  time  lield  by  tlie  French,  wliom  the 
English  hated. 

Wolfe  was  the  most  famous  Englishman  at  that  time, 
and   tlie   nation   wanted    him   to   undertake    to   capture 
Quebec,  it  being  a  point  of  great 
importance. 

When  Wolfe  went  to  Canada 
to  see  how  Quebec  was  situated, 
he  found  that  it  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  take  the  city.  He  wrote 
home  in  despair,  stating  that  the 
French  leader  Montcalm  was  a 
brave,  kind,  and  skilful  man,  who 
would  n't  fight  a  battle,  but  who 
took  care  to  place  his  men  where 
Wolfe  could  not  pass  by  or  at- 
tack them. 

At  last  Wolfe  made  one  des- 
perate attempt. 

Placing  his  men  in  boats,  they 
rowed  quietly  up  the  dark  river. 
As  they  rowed  Wolfe  repeated  to 
his  men  some  beautiful  verses 
from  a  poem  Mhich  had  been 
written  by  Gray  a  few  years  be- 
fore. One  of  the  verses  ended 
with  the  words,  "The  paths  of 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
After  Wolfe  had  said  those  lines 
he  told  his  men  that  he  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of 
that  poem  than  to  take  Quebec. 

When    Wolfe    and    his    men 
climbed  the   steep   cliffs,   which 
are  so  narrow  that  in  some  places 
two    men    cannot    stand    together,    they    reached 
"  Plains  of  Abraham,"  where  the  French  were. 

When  the  French  saw  the  P:nglish  coming  they  ran 
down  into  the  city  and  told  Montcalm. 

Montcalm  soon  came  out  of  the  city  and  on  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  with  his  army. 

During  the  liattle  both  of  these  brave  warriors  fell 
and  died. 

As  Wolfe  lay  dying  he  heard  one  man  say,  "See! 
they  run!"     Wolfe  roused  himself  to  ask : 

"  Who  run?  " 

When  he  heard  that  it  was  the  enemy,  he  said : 

"  God  be  praised!  I  die  in  peace."  '  These  were  his 
last  words. 

When  Montcalm  was  dying  he  said  : 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  have  not  seen  the  surrender  of 
Quebec." 

A  monument  has  been  erected  for  these  two  laave 
commanders,  each  fighting  for  his  own  countrv. 


ANIMAL    FRIENDS. 
NINGS, 
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THE    MEADOWS    OF   YOUTH. 

liv  MAiir.i.  nRowx  ei.i.is  (ace  17). 

Oi(,  the  Meadows  of  Youth  are  passing  fair, 
And  fresh  and  sweet  is  the  springlike  air, 

With  violets  and  daffydowndillies  ; 
And  the  cowslips  shine  like  little  suns  there, 
And  the  fairies  peep  forth  everywhere 

From  the  cups  of  the  stately  lilies. 

Oh,  Meadows  of  Youth,  you  are  far  away; 
The  glamor  of  sunrise  has  faded  to-day. 

We  have  strayed  from  the  pathways  olden, 
.\nd  even  the  fairies  are  dead,  they  say, 
And  the  fairy  music  is  hushed  for  aye, 

And  gone  are  the  Ages  Golden. 

But  sometimes  a  little  wandering  breeze, 
Sweet  with  spring  and  the  breath  of  trees. 

Into  our  hearts  comes  straying. 
And  we  know  that  somewhere,  beyond  the  seas. 

Lie  the  Meadows  of  Youth,  and 
that  over  these 
The  Wind  of  Memory  "s  play- 


THE    GLORIES   OF   THE 
MEADOWS. 

I'.Y    KATHARINE    MONICA    BUR- 
TON (age  12). 

Oh,  buttercups  and  daisies 
And  modest  clover  dear. 
What     should    we    do    without 
you 
When  summer-time  is  near  ? 
For    you    make    the    meadows 
sweeter 
Than  any  garden  bowers. 
And  you  smell  of  grass  and  hay- 
time, 
You  simple  meadow  flowers. 

Oh,  busy  twittering  sparrows 

That  flit  along  the  hedge, 
Chirping  of  eggs  and  nesting 

And  babies  soon  to  fledge — 
Oh,  nation  of  small  brownies. 

You  're  prettier  any  day 
Than  parrots  brightly  plumaged 

With  yellow,  red,  and  gray. 


BY    MARGARET    JEN- 
AGE    13. 


A    HEART'S    BATTLE. 

BY    DOROTHY   MERCER    (.\GE   I3). 

"  Mother  wants  you  to  stay  home  this  afternoon 
with  Alfred,  deary." 

Ethel  looked  up  from  her  book  with  a  scowl  on  her 
pretty  forehem 


•  AN    ANIMAL  FRIEND." 
PEARL  STOCKTON,  AGE  6. 
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"  Why,  I  was  going  over  to  Jo's  this  afternoon  and 
stay  to  supper,  don't  you  remember?  "  Ethel  asked. 

"  No,  dear,  I  had  forgotten  ;  but  won't  you  stay  home 
just  this  time?  I  don't  command  you  to,  but  won't 
you  ?  "  pleaded  the  mother. 

"  I  just  think  that  it  's  mean  of  you  to  ask  me,  when 
you  know  I  am  going  out,"  Ethel  answered. 

"Very  well,  then;  I  will  stay  at  home,"  mother 
said. 

Ethel  looked  at  her  book,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
story  had  lost  its  interest. 

Suddenly  she  started  and  glanced  around  the  room. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  except  herself,  but 
certainly  she  had  heard  a  little  voice. 

She  sat  still  and  listened.  There  were  two  voices, 
and  they  sounded  as  though  they  were  quarreling. 

"Go  to  Josephine's  if  you  want  to;  your  mother 
did  n't  say  you  could  n't,"  said  one  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  know;  but  mother  has  so  little  pleasure  that 
you  ought  not  to  be  so 
selfish   as   to  keep   her 
home,"  said  the  other 
voice. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care," 
said  voice  number  one  ; 
"I'm  going."  And  so 
they  had  it  back  and 
forth. 

Mother  was  sitting  in 
the  nursery  with  baby 
Alfred  on  her  lap,  when 
the  door  opened  and 
Ethel  came  in.  When 
she  saw  her  mother  she 
gave  a  little  cry  and, 
running  to  her,  buried 
her  head  in  her  lap. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  she 
cried,  "  give  me  Alfred 
and  go  out.  I  want  you 
to  go." 

"  But  if  I  go  you  can- 
not go  to  Jo's." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"  But,  deary,  you  did 
a  little  while  ago." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  after 
you  went  out   I   heard 
two    little    voices    quarreling,    and    they    made    me    so 
ashamed!      I  think  they  must  have  been  fairies." 

As  mother  kissed  Ethel  she  did  not  tell  her  that  it 
was  her  conscience  quarreling  with  itself. 

IN    THE    MEADOW. 

BY   OSCAR    Y.    BROWxN    (aGE    I3). 

"  I  'VE  been  out  in  the  meadow,"  said  Charlie, 
I  've  been  out  having  fun  with  the  boys ; 
I  'm  glad  I  'm  not  like  Billy  Courtney, 
Who  has  to  stay  in  with  his  toys. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Billy  Courtney, 

Who  can't  run  and  play  out  and  swim. 
So  I  '11  gather  some  pebbles  and  flowers 
And  carry  the  meadow  to  him!" 

LEAGUE   NOTES. 

Emma  L.  Rahklve  (age  13),  202  Union  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I., 
wishes  to  exchange  stamps.  She  has  600  foreign  and  domestic 
stamps. 

Vol.  XXX.— 84. 
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Yseulte  Parnell  (age  16),  97  Oakley  St.,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng- 
land,  desires  to  correspond  with  an  .\merican  girl  of  her  own  age. 

Bessie  Brown  and  Florence  Brown,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  would  like  to 
correspond  with  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Louis  Edgar  and  Kate  Swift,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  desire  a  correspon- 
dent about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Laura  A.  Stevens,  of  Bonneau,  S.  C,  desires  to  exchange  some 
Mont  Saint  Michel  postal  cards  for  Dutch  ones. 

Will  Nina  P.  Skouses  of  Athens,  Greece,  please  send  her  street 
address  for  publication  ?     It  is  desired  by  many  readers. 

Ellen  Skinner,  of  Escambia,  Fla.,  desires  to  e.\change  Pensacola, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  cards.     Foreign  countries  preferred. 

Ariana  M.  Belt  (age  15),  1031  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
would  like  two  or  three  girl  correspondents  of  about  her  own 
age. 

Ethel  Kawin  (age  13),  4426  Berkeley  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age  who  lives  either 
in  southern  Europe  or  in  Japan. 

Elsie  F.  Weil  (age  13),  4595  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
would  like  to  have  a  correspondent  who  lives  either  in  Greece,  Italy, 
or  Spain. 

Herbert  Schroeder  (age  15),  1023  Prouty  Ave.,  Toledo,  O.,  would 
like  a  correspondent  in  either  Turkey,  China,  or  Japan. 

A.  Gertrude  Gordon,  1600  16th  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
would  like  to  exchange  Washington  postal  cards  for  those  of  any 

city,  foreign  prefe'rred. 

Geoffirey  W.  Harris  (age 
13)1  37  Marlborough  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  would  like 
to  exchange  stamps  with 
some  boy  of  his  own  age, 
and  would  also  like  to  com- 
pare notes  on  curios  and  pho- 
tography. 

Cordner  H.  Smith,  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  would  like  to 
exchan|;e  stamps  and  postal 
cards  with  any  one  in  foreign 
lands. 

W.  McLean  Snyder  (.ige 
11),  of  Snohomish,  Wash., 
would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  one  in  Florida 
about  his  own  age. 

Bertha  D.  Poole,  of  Cro- 
quet, Minn.,  would  like  to 
correspond  with  some  girl, 
about  fourteen  years  old, 
living  in  the  East. 

John  P.  Phillips,  St.  Da- 
vids, Pa.,  would  like  to  ex- 
change Philadelphia  postal 
cards  for  those  of  any  other 
city,  foreign  or  domestic. 

E.  Kathleen  Carrington, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  desires  to 
correspond  with  a  few 
League  members. 

Aileine  Langford,  7  East 
3d  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
desires  one  or  two  girl  cor- 
respondents of  about  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

If  any  League  members 
or  readers  have  the  early  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas,  ranging  any- 
where from  Vol.  I.  to  XV.,  in  good  condition,  and  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  either  for  cash  or  in  exchange  for  later  volumes,  they 
may  write  to  the  editor  of  the  League. 

LEAGUE   LETTERS. 

GLEBEI.ANDS,  BoWDON,  CHESHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  badge, 
which  arrived  when  I  was  away  at  Lowestoft,  where  I  spent  part  of 
my  Christmas  holidays.  Dunng  my  visit  there  was  a  storm,  and 
a  fishing-boat  was  blown  on  to  the  beach.     The  men  were  all  saved. 

Lowestoft  is  a  very  cold  and  stormy  place  situated  on  the  most 
easterly  point  of  England.  A  promenade  was  built  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  rough  seas  have  demolished  it,  and  are  now  taking  part  of  the 
cliffs  and  some  of  the  houses  away.  So  you  see  little  England  is 
growing  less. 

Do  you  ever,  in  the  summer,  have  competitions  for  sketching  from 
nature  ?  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  and  hope  to  do  a  great  deal  next 
summer. 

With  thanks,  your  interested  reader,  Ella  Pattinson. 

Peoria,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  League:  The  delightful  news  about  my 
picture  came  on  my  birthday.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  happy  in 
my  life.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  long  it  lias  taken  me  to  acknow- 
ledge the  beautiful  pin  you  sent.  I  wear  it  to  the  Bradly  Poly- 
technic, and  all  the  girls  envy  me  the  prominence  the  winning  of  this 
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prize  has  brought  me  to,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy  of  the  Peoria  paper  I  send 
you,  which  gave  me  the  first  news  of  the  most  delightful  event  of  my  life.  1  look 
forward  with  hope  that  I  may,  by  hard  work,  some  time  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
being  included  among  the  regular  contributors  to  the  St.  Nicholas 

Gratefully,  Alice  Josephine  Goss. 

Other  interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  Helen  Ball,  Kathleen  E.  Har- 
rison, Margaret  G.  Church,  Marjorie  Porter,  Paul  R.  Fernald,  Mary  L.  Evans, 
Simon  Cohen,  Harold  Hill,  Lucile  Ramon  Byrne,  Thomas  G.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Es- 
ther Silsby,  Helen  Hopkins,  Stella  W'einstein,  Wilmot  S.  Close,  Nellie  AUender, 
Ruth  Brown,  Dorothy  Hardy  Richardson,  George  T.  Colman,  John  P.  Phillips, 
Owen  Dodsen,  Katie  C.  Lusk,  and  Henry  Hitchcock. 


LZATiUTOLlVE,  '^ 

AMI  M  fill    F'RIE  U  J>S  -     -'S?—  .  _^:^^^^^Z^-— 

BY   ROBERT    HAMMOND   GIBSON,    AGE   9. 

THE  ROLIi   OF   HONOR. 

No.  I.    A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  published  had  space  permitted. 
No.  2.    A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


Sarah  Jewett  Robbins 

Alexander  T.  Ormond 

Martha  Wascher 

Lucile  Delight  Woodling 

Leah  Louise  Stock 

Laura  Mead 

Irvin  C.  Poley 

Helen  A.  Lee,  Jr. 

J.  Hartwell  Bennett 

Anne  Seymour  Jones 

Margaret  Stone 

Dorothy  Cummin 

Dorothy  Doyle ' 
Catharine  ^I. 

Neale 
Oswald  Reich 
Sophie  Marks 
Margeret  A.  Fisk 
Ruth  Bartlett 
Bennie  Hasselman 
Marion  Cheney 
Beulah  French 
Ethel  P.  Hartley 


Esther  Howell 
Milton  See,  Jr. 
Mildred  Gautier  Rice 
Henry  Wickenden 
Dorothy  Ochtman 
Greta  Wetherill  Keman 
Esther  N.  Brown 
Jar\  is  Taft 
Sara  Homans 
Gilbert  P.  Pond 
Margaret  Richardson 
Blake  H.  Cooley 
Harold  Parr 

Margaret  Gordon  Church 
Wilhelmina  Moloney 
Willie  Stockton 
Marion  Myers 

PHOTOGRAPHS   i. 
Florence  R.  T.  Smith 
Winifred  Booker 
Florence  L.  Kenway 
Paul  H.  Prausnitz 

Dorothy  Dunning   ^/?'rf  ¥?J^?f  i^"^'' 

Gerald  Taylor  ru     i"*     i    h  ■i^?K^^'' 

■'  Charles  J.  Heidclberger 

E.  M.  Hauthaway 

DRAWINGS    I.    Harold  A.  Kelly 

"^         May  Lewis  Close    ^°^"  ^-  ^"P^^' 

Sidney  Edward  PHOTOGRAPHS  2. 

Dickinson  Norman  Read 

Jack  Bellinger  Wallace  H.  Dodge 

JosephW.McGurk  Hilda  C.  Foster 
Gladys  G.  Young    Vita  Sackville  West 
Charies  A.  McGuire,  Jr.       Pauline  Swyny 
KalharineBeaumont  Allison  Dorothy  Stabler 
Melville  Coleman  Levev       J.  Dunham  Townsend 
Frederick  Charles  Herrick    J.  E.  Fisher,  Jr. 


VERSE    I. 

Alleine  Langford 
Donald  Ferguson 
Mabel  C.  Stark 
Linda  G.  McAllister 
Maud  Dudley  Shackelford 
Margaret  Minaker 
Emily  W.  Browne 
Florence  Ewing  Wilkinson 
Helen  M.  Almy 
Isadore  Douglas 
Madge  Falcon 
Peirce  E.  Johnson 
Doris  Webb 
Herbert  S.  Walsh 
Helena  Marco 
Robert  E.  Dundon 
Doris  Francklyn 
Rose  C.  Goode 
Saidee  E.  Kennedy 
Eleanor  S.  Whipple 
Harold  R.  Norris 
Dorothea  M.  Dexter 
Mary  C.  Tucker 
Beulah  H.  Ridgeway 
Eleanore  Myers 
A.  Elizabeth  Goldberg 
Mildred  Stanley  Fleck 

VERSE    2. 
Edwina  L.  Pope 
Hilda  van  Emster 
Leigh  Sowers 
Pauline  Grossenbacher 
Harry  A.  Packard 
Henry  L.  Walsh 
Marie  Margaret  Kirkwood 
Florence  Hutchins  Block 
Katherine  Kurz 
Louis  Ball 

H.  Wellington  Gustin 
Susie  Franks  I  den 
Katherine  Bastedo 
Elsie  Kimball  Wells 
Edith  McLaughlin 
Lawrence  Grey  Evans 
Agnes  Drainsfield 
Katharine  and  Monica 

Burrell 
Ruth  Brierley 
Mary  K.  Turner 
Marie  J.  Hapgood 
Dorothy  Nicoll 


Millicent  Pond 
Helen  B.  Barclay 
Arvine  Kelly 
Isabell  McLaughlin 
Julia  Ford  Fiebeger 
Camilla  M.  Haley 
Dorothy  Allen 
Mary  Blossom  Bless 
Elizabeth  Cocke 
Alan  D.  Campbell 
Harriet  Van  Zile 
Eleanor  P.  Wheeler 
Walter  H.  Wild 
Arthur  K.  Hiilme 
Rowena  H.  Morse 
Emelyn  Ten  Eyck 
Margaret  M.  Sherwood 
Elizabeth  T.  Hart 
Robert  Albin 
Lois  Gilbert  Sutherland 
Dorothy  Lenroot 
Elise  R.  Russell 
May  Wenzel 
Katharine  R.  Welles 
Philip  Francis  Leslie 
Mary  Klauder 
Phyllis  Ridgely 
Blanche  Rible 
Vema  Mae  Tyler 
Winifred  Hemming 

PROSE   I. 
Willia  Nelson 
Herrick  H.  Harwood 
Joe  McCune 
Virginia  Clark 
Exiith  Minaker 
Bernhard  R.  Naumburg 
Alfaretta  Bell 
John  Griffith  Maguire 
Minnie  Jongewaard 
Caroline  M.  Morton 
R.  E.  Annin,  Jr. 
J.  Donald  Kenderdine 
Ferdinand  Schenck,  Jr. 
Ahce  M.  Perkins 
Mary  R.  Hull 
Eleanor  Wright 
Louise  Whitefield  Bray 
Phihp  D.  Hulme 
Elizabeth  Babcock 
Helen  Jelliffe 
Nannie  C.  Barr 
F.  F.  Van  de  Water,  Jr. 


Harold  Osborne 
Everett  Putney  Combes 
Dorothy  R.  Hayward 
Bertha  Moore 
Avis  Edgerton 
Edward  Anschutz 
Frances  Re  nee  Despard 

PROSE   2. 
Pauline  Coppee  Duncan 
Avis  Ingalls 
Annie  Patton 
Virginia  McKenney 
Rita  Wanninger 
Eleanor  M.  Barker 
Jessie  E  Wilcox 
Amy  L.  Post 
Alan  Foley 
Alberta  Bastedo 
Ariana  McE.  Belt 
Ethel  Berrian 
Louis  F.  May 
Lucy  H.  Chapman 
Edgar  Daniels 
Stella  Chamberlain 
Annie  Wagner 
E.  Kathleen  Carrington 
Bessie  Stella  Jones 
Fred  Hill 

Robert  Powell  Cotter 
Margaret  Wynn  Yancey 
E.  Marguerite  Luce 
Mildred  Newman 
Mary  C.  Demarest 
Arnold  W.  Lahee 
Charlotte  A.  Seeley 
Cula  Latzke 
Emily  C.  McCormick 
Nelson  Hill 
Frances  Cecilia  Reed 
Eva  L.  Pitts 
Marguerite  Massie 
Elsie  J.  Stark 
Ralph  Balcom 
Roy  Sampson 
Margaret  Robertson 
Elizabeth  Parrish  Jackson 
Aileen  S.  Gorgas 
Mary  Yeula  Wescott 
Dolores  de  Arozarena 
Ray  Randall 
Helen  Coppee  Duncan 
Everett  M.  Gillis 
Caroline  Rogers 


Minica  Samuels 
Yirancis  Losere 
Marguerite  Davis 
Laura  Gardin 
Laura  Wyatt 
Elaine  Seyman 
James  Dike 
Sylvia  C.  Thoesen 
Willie  MacLeod 
Helen  O.  Chandler 
Grace  G.  Dudley 

DRAWINGS   2. 
Rose  Stella  Johnson 
John  Mitchell 
Elizabeth  R.  Scott 
Vema  E.  Clark 
Aimee  Venalen 
Joseph  Mazzano 
Mabel  C.  White 
Dorothea  Clapp 
Edith  G.  Daggett 
Virginia  Lyman 
Rodger  Lloyd 
Cnrdner  H.  Smith 
Edwin  C.  Hamilton 
Walter  W.  Hood 
Eleanor  Hinton 
Sumner  F.  Larchar 
Margaret  McKeon 
Clarissa  Rose 
Jerome  J.  Lilly 
Elsie  E.  Seward 
Jacob  Riegel,  Jr. 
Tom  Benton 
Clyde  Campbell 
Esterdell  Lewis 
Ruth  M.  Waldo 
Theodore  Tafel,  Jr. 
Helen  Clark  Crane 
Elinor  Hosie 
Laura  Snodgrass 
Margaret  Sloan 
Gertrude  Emerson 
Bessie  Stockton 
John  Sinclair 
Warren  Ridgway  Smith 
Alice  F.  Einstein 
Margaret  A.  Dobson 
Louise  F.  Gleason 
William  Hazlett  Upson 
Mary  St.  Clair  Breckono 
Carleton  Daniel 
John  Walter  Dunn 
John  H.  Parker 


Margaret  Delk 

Joseph  S.  Webb 

Sidney  D.  Gamble 

Josephine  W.  Pitman 

May  Richardson 

Warren  D.  Grand 

Frank  Brewer 

Elizabeth  Williams 

Julian  Theodore  Hammond 

John  D.  MaU 

W.  F.  Harold  Braun 

Elisabeth  Spies 

Dorothy  Carson 

INIargaret  Taylor 

Thad  R.  Goldsberry 

T.  Sam  Parsons 

Winifred  F.  Jones 

Emily  Storer 

Earl  E.  Colvin 

Francis  Earle 

Elizabeth  Bishop  Ballard 

Howard  L.  Cross 

Jane  Barker  Wheeler 

Carl  Dusenbury  Matz 

Francis  Benedict 

PUZZLES   I. 

Roscoe  Adams 
Dorothy  Fay 
Walter  J.  Schloss 
Elsie  W.  Dignan 
Wilmot  S.  Close 
Margaret  Abbott 
Carolus  R.  Webb 
Edith  Winslow 
Donna  J.  Todd 
Eaton  Edwards 
G.  Garland  Whitehead 
William  Ellis  Keysor 

PUZZLES   2. 
Florence  Hoyte 
Miriam  L.  Ware 
Alice  D.  Karr 
Marjorie  Stewart 
W.  N.  Coupland 
Annie  Eales 
Peari  E.  Kellogg 
Rufus  Willard  Putnam 
Frederick  D.  Anderson 
Dorothy  Hills 
Helen  Andersen 
William  S.  Weiss 
Dollie  Cunningham 
Philip  Stark 
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It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  rule  which  re- 
quires that  the  contributor's  address,  age,  etc.,  should  be  on  the 
contribution  itself,  and  not  on  a  separate  sheet  ;  yet  two  prizes  were 
lost  this  month  because  this  rule  was  not  observed  and  the  slips 
upon  which  the  addresses  were  written  in  some  way  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  contributions.  It  is  impossible  for  the  editors  to  keep 
them  together  where  the  number  received  is  so  large  as  at  present. 

LEAGUE   CHAPTERS. 

A  NUMBER  of  new  chapters  are  reported  for  this  month,  and  many 
have  written  in  to  tell  of  prosperity  and  increased  membership.  Our 
lack  of  room  prevents  our  usuig  many  of  the  items.  The  following 
letter,  however,  is  of  general  interest,  as  it  will  suggest  entertain- 
ments for  other  chapters.  We  hope  that  the  Sunshine  Chapter  will 
take  part  in  the  next  entertainment  competition. 

St.  John's  Rectory,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  The  Sunshine  Chapter,  No.  40c,  would 
like  to  let  you  know  about  a  little  masquerade  party  we  had.  There 
are  about  fourteen  girls  in  our  societj-,  and  each  one  of  us  brought  a 
guest.  The  party  was  from  three  to  six.  We  danced  for  about  an 
hour,  and  then  gifts  were  distributed.  At  five  o'clock  ice-cream  and 
cake  were  served,  and  soon  after  we  left  for  our  homes,  after  having  a 
very  delightful  afternoon. 

We  would  also  like  to  tell  you  about  a  bnzaar  we  held  last  spring 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.     We  made  $208. 

Most  of  our  members  have  lost  their  badges  during  the  summer. 
Could  we  have  about  ten  more? 

Yours  sincerely,  Ethel  R.  Freeman. 

Chapters  342,  343,  505,  540,  615  and  others  report  increase  of  mem- 
bership. It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  form  chapters,  and  to 
consolidate  those  already  formed  now,  before  the  close  of  school,  as 
much  interesting  chapter  work,  especially  in  the  nature-study  field, 
may  be  begun  through  May  and  June,  and  continued  during  vaca- 
tion. Please  bear  in  mind  that  new  chapters  may  have  their  badges 
sent  in  one  envelope,  postage  free. 

NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No.  620.  "  Jolly  Dozen."  Katherine  Collins,  President;  St. 
Clair  Russell,  Secretary;  twelve  members.  Address,  Olive  St., 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

No.  621.  "Violet."  Greta  Gyer,  President;  Bertha  Feather, 
Secretary;  four  members.     Address,  Richfield  Spa,  N.  Y. 

No.  622.  Ruth  Manchester,  President ;  Gladys  Manchester, 
Secretary;  five  members.  Address,  171  Spencer  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

No.  623.  Edith  Brown,  President;  M.  Brown,  Secretary;  five 
members.     Address,  347  Flower  Ave. ,  Hazelwood,  Pa. 

No.  624.  Frank  Campbell,  President ;  Walter  Wild,  Secretary; 
thirty-two  members.  Address,  4821  Penn  St.,  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

No.  625.  "Merry  Quartet."  Mildred  Betts,  President;  Nancy 
Moore,  Secretary  ;  four  members.  Address,  1401  Gilpin  Ave.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  "  We  are  very  anxious  to  do  something  for  the 
magazine,  as  we  all  love  it  very  much." 

No.  626.  Ruth  Miller,  President :  Marguerite  Stoner,  Secretary  ; 
fifteen  members.  Address,  Miss  Agnes  Carpenter,  416  4th  St., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  "  The  children  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
work." 

No.  627.  "  Adam  and  Eve." 
Scott  Sterling,  President ;  Ros- 
coe  Adams,  Secretary  ;  two 
members.  Address,  Lock-box 
215,  Jennings,  Okla.  Ter. 

No.  628.  "  Happy  Four." 
Hilda  Wilkie,  President ;  Elea- 
nor Wilkie,  Secretary  ;  four 
members.  Address,  Middle- 
town,    Del. 

No.  620.  "Sun  Flower." 
Louise  Gleason,  President  ; 
Edna  Binswanger,  Secretary ; 
four  members.  Address,  275  N. 
24th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

No.  630.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
President;  Marjorie  Scott,  Sec- 
cretary ;  four  members.  Ad- 
dress, 12  Pleasant  St.,  West- 
field,    Mass. 

No.  631.  "  Pumpkins."  Bes- 
sie Jones,  President :  Hilda 
Pethick,  Secretary ;  five  mem- 
bers. Address,  63  Elizabeth  St., 
Wilkes  Bane,  Pa. 

No.  632.  Miss  A.  L.  Dern, 
President  and  Secretary ;  nine- 
teen members.  Address,  Church 
Home  School,  58th  St.  and  Bal- 
timore Ave.,  West  Philadelphia.  "ANIMAL  FRIENDS.' 
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No.  633.  "  St.  N.  Y.  C.  C."  Lillian  McKay,  President; 
Lucile  Byrne,  Secretary;  three  members.  Address,  iiA  N.  H. 
St.,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE   COMPETITION,   No.  44. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member  who 
has  won  a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achieve- 
ments, and  shall  again  win  first  place,  a  cash  prize  of 
five  dollars  will  be  awarded,  iuslead  of  another  gold 
badge. 

Competition  No.  44  will  close  May  20  (for  foreign 
members  May  25).  The  awards  will  be  announced 
and  prize  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicholas  for 
August. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines, 
and  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than 
two  drawings  or  photographs  by  the  author.  Title,  "  A 
Dream  of  the  Sea." 

Prose.  Story,  article,  or  play  of  not  more  than  four 
hundred  words.  It  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with 
not  more  than  two  drawings  by  the  author.  Title  to 
contain  the  word  "Attic"  or  "Garret."  May  be 
humorous  or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted,  but 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "  May-time." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash 
(not  color),  interior  or  exterior.  Two  subjects,  "  A 
Sketch  from  Nature"  and  "  A  Heading  for  August." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage 
the  pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun. 
For  the  best  photograph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken 
in  its  natural  home  :  First  Prize,  five  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.  Second  Prize,  three  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.      Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

RULES. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution 
is  not  copied,  but  wholly 
the  work  and  idea  of  the 
sender.  If  prose,  the  num- 
ber of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  things 
must  not  be  on  a  separate 
sheet,  but  on  the  contri- 
bution itself— \i  a  manu- 
script, on  the  upper  mar- 
gin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  bach.  Write  or 
tlraw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  sentl  but  one  contri- 
bution a  month — not  one 
of  each  kind,  but  one  only. 
.Vildress  all  communica- 
tions : 


HENRY    KIEFER,    ACE    12. 


The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square, 

New  York. 


BOOKS   AND    READING. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  You  may  have  noticed 
STYLE.  in   your  games  that  some 

girls  and  boys  talk  very  loud  and  yet  say  very 
little  of  importance,  while  others  in  a  quieter 
way  talk  better  sense.  At  first  the  louder 
talkers  claim  your  attention  and  drown  the 
voices  of  others.  But  as  you  learn  the  char- 
acters of  your  playmates,  you  find  out  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  each,  and  then  you  listen 
with  most  care  to  those  whose  opinions  you  have 
found  to  be  best  worth  hearing. 

It  is  the  same  with  books.  Some  authors 
tell  you  their  views  in  so  extravagant  a  manner 
that  you  are  likely  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
their  sayings,  while  other  writers  use  so  simple  a 
style  that  you  do  not  appreciate  the  ihiportance 
of  their  words.  Bacon  and  Helps  are  examples 
of  the  second  class.  They  use  the  plainest 
words,  but  each  is  chosen  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  the  thoughts  are  far  bigger  than  the  words 
that  carry  them  to  the  reader.  Some  scientific 
writers  are  examples  of  the  first  class.  When 
translated  into  plain,  every-day  EngUsh,  some 
thoughts  that  seemed  profound  become  the 
merest  commonplaces.  "  An  instrument  of 
percussion  is  of  undoubted  utility  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  agricultural  implements "  really 
means  Httle  more  than  "  a  hammer  is  good  for 
mending  farm-tools  "  ;  and  yet  the  first  sentence 
sounds  really  impressive,  the  second  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  merely  commonplace. 

"FATHER  TIME'S  I     SUPPOSE    mOSt     of   yOU 

FORELOCK."  young  studcnts  know  the 
old  gentleman  with  the  scythe  who  is  called 
Father  Time,  and  also  are  aware  that  he  ar- 
ranges his  hair — the  little  he  has  still  preserved 
from  his  own  ravages — in  a  peculiar  style,  with 
a  long  lock  upon  the  forehead.  This  lock  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  convenient  for  the 
hand  of  the  punctual  girl  and  boy.  But  per- 
haps you  never  considered  that  this  forelock 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  grasp  when  you  mean 
to  read  the  books  you  "  mean  to  read."  Tho- 
reau,  as  a  recent  magazine  writer  reminds  us, 
says :  "  Read  the  best  books  first,  or  you  may 
not  have  a  chance  to  read  them  at  all."     This 


warning  may  seem  to  you  exaggerated  caution. 
"Absurd!"  you  say.  "Why,  if  I  live,  I  shall 
have  years  in  which  to  read  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
I  can  read  him  any  time! "  And  meanwhile  you 
give  up  a  few  hours  to  play,  a  few  more  to 
fooHsh  books,  a  few  to  those  delightful  games 
of  golf,  ping-pong,  and  the  weeks  glide  away. 
Meanwhile  Father  Time  is  plodding  along  with 
his  forelock  dangling,  and  you  forget  that  he 
is  n't  ever  going  to  stop  in  order  to  let  you 
catch  up.  Father  Time  is  a  very  steady-going 
old  gentleman  who  never  yet  missed  an  ap- 
pointment, and  —  well,  if  you  are  going  to  read 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Bunyan,  and  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  so  on,  I  should  advise  you 
to  take  a  firm  hold  upon  that  dangling  lock 
of  hair  Father  Time  has  so  kindly  provided 
for  our  use.  It  won't  hurt  him,  and  it  will 
help  you  more  than  you  know. 

THE   RUSKiN  The     awarding    of    the 

ESSAYS.  prizes  for  the  best  articles 

on  Ruskin  proved  to  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
One  or  two  that  were  set  aside  as  probably 
prize-winners  proved,  on  a  second  examina- 
tion, to  contain  more  than  the  three  hundred 
words  allowed  by  the  terms  of  the  competition. 
(See  the  February  number.)  Many  were  well 
written  and  faultless,  but  also  meritless;  they 
had  no  particular  strength  or  originality.  In 
this  department  the  prizes  are  awarded  pri- 
marily for  literary  qualities,  including  in  that 
phrase  the  only  thing  that  makes  good  literature 
worth  while,  that  is,  thought.  Any  child  of  fair 
education  can  by  the  use  of  a  few  reference- 
books  find  out  the  facts  about  the  life  of  a  man 
so  distinguished  as  Ruskin;  but  more  than  the 
facts  is  wanted.  The  desirable  quality  in  an 
essay  on  Ruskin  is  something  that  will  make 
the  reader  understand  the  great  power  and  in- 
fluence the  man's  writing  carried  to  his  readers. 
Many  believe  Ruskin  was  often  in  error,  but 
some  who  difier  with  him  most  also  revere  and 
love  him  most.  As  a  body  the  essays  lacked 
force — they  were  colorless.  If  the  subject  had 
been  "  White  Mice  "  or  "  Gilt  Gingerbread,"  the 
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young  writers  would  have  shown  much  the  same 
cheerful  indifference.  Still,  some  of  the  essays 
were  exceedingly  good.  The  prize  awards 
follow : 

Starr  Hanford  Lloyd,  Angehca,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  F.  Kimball,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Emma  Dundon,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

But  the  judges  decided  that  there  were  three 
other  essays  deserving  more  than  honorable 
mention,  and  so  have  awarded  three  more  sub- 
scriptions to  the  following : 

Donald  W.  Campbell,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
Carl  T.  Thompson,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

(each  of  whom  is  only  ten  years  old),  and  to 

Marjorie  Betts,  London,  Ontario,  Canada, 

who  wrote  an  excellent  essay,  though  one  that 
opposed  the  popular  estimate  of  Ruskin.  We 
print  one  of  the  prize  essays  : 

JOHN   RUSKIN. 

BY   STARR   HANFORD    LLOYD  (AGE  I5). 

John  Ruskin,  bom  in  February,  1819  (two  weeks 
before  Lowell),  was  the  only  son  of  a  rich  London 
merchant.  His  bringing  up  was  of  the  stern  Puritan 
kind.  While  still  a  youth  he  composed  creditably  and 
showed  marked  artistic  tastes. 

After  graduating  from  Oxford  in  1842,  he  traveled 
abroad,  devoting  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  study  of 
art  and  especially  landscape-painting.  In  this'  field  he 
considered  Turner  supreme. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1843  grew  his  great  work 
"  Modern  Painters,"  in  which  he  pleaded  most  earnestly 
for  iruth  in  art  —  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature  in  all 
particulars.  He  contended  that  art  in  medieval  Italy 
was  more  natural  and  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  founded  the  school  of  Preraphaelitism. 

Among  his  other  works,  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture "  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice  "  attracted  wide 
attention.  These  volumes  he  illustrated  himself.  His 
lectures,  also,  made  art  popular. 

He  was  a  master  of  pure  and  forceful  English.  He 
wrote  on  poetry,  mythology,  and  sociology,  besides  art. 
Young  persons  should  read,  in  that  literary  gem  "  Ses- 
ame and  Lilies,"  his  counsel  on  the  reading  of  books. 

Like  Carlyle,  he  deplored  the  state  of  modern  society. 
He  spent  vast  sums  in  fostering  his  rather  peculiar  eco- 
nomic views;  for  in  all  things  he  was  true  to  his  ideals. 
Ruskin  regarded  political  economy  as  the  science  of 
producing  jiot  merely  wealth  but  also  good  men  and 
women. 

He  urged  purity  and  sincerity  in  life,  as  in  art.     He 
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was  a  deeply  religious  and  a  very  benevolent  man  —  one 
fond  of  children. 

His  dechning  years  were  quietly  spent  at  delightful 
"  Brantwood,"  in  the  picturesque  hill  country  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  in  1900. 

Lofty  in  character  and  purpose,  Ruskin  did  a  noble 
work  in  his  generation,  standing  for  truth,  whether  in  art 
or  in  humanity. 

THE  PRIZE  TOPIC  May,  as  has  been  re- 
FOR  MAY.  marked  by  many  poets,  lit- 
tle and  big,  is  the  month  of  flowers.  So  for 
this  month  we  will  think  a  little  about  the 
flower  world.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  for  the 
current  month  the  topic,  "  A  Storied  Flower." 
But  in  order  that  we  shall  not  have  merely  a 
school  composition  on  the  subject  (for  "com- 
positions "  are  not  desired  here),  let  us  consider 
what  is  wanted.  The  three  prizes  —  books  to 
the  value  of  $3.00,  $2.00,  and  $1.00,  or  three 
subscriptions  to  St.  Nicholas,  as  the  winners 
may  prefer,  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  three 
articles  by  writers  under  eighteen,  telling  what 
some  beautiful  flower  suggests.  Plenty  of 
flowers  are  mentioned  in  history  and  in  litera- 
ture. Look  them  up  in  the  books,  and  write 
about  what  you  find.  Think  of  the  English 
roses,  the  Scotch  thistle,  violets,  primroses,  ar- 
butus, daisies.  Find  out  what  poets  tell  you  of 
them,  and  give  us  a  litera?y,  not  botanical, 
account. 

If,  however,  this  subject  does  not  please  you, 
you  may  take  instead  "  At  Sea  in  the  '  May- 
flower.' "  Write  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words,  and  mail  your  work  so  as  to  reach  this 
office  on  or  before  May  25,  1903.  Address 
"  Books  and  Reading,"  St.  Nicholas  Maga- 
zine, Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
reading  with        How  many  of  you  read 

the  eyes  shut,  with  your  eyes  shut?  I  think 
I  hear  a  grand  chorus  of  girls  and  boys  laugh- 
ing, as  they  reply:  "You  can't  read  with  your 
eyes  shut !  "  Nevertheless  that  is  what  many 
of  you  do  at  times.  You  have  your  eyelids 
open,  to  be  sure,  but  somewhere  between  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  brain  there  is 
a  door  closed  tight.  You  see  the  letters  and 
the  words,  but  you  do  not  read  them.  Being 
ready  to  turn  the  page,  you  find  you  don't  re- 
member anything  it  said.  This  is  no  way  to 
read  —  or  to  think.  In  Dog-Latin,  '■'■  Do-ere 
one-o  t/iinsr  at  a  iiiiic-ibus." 


THE    LETTER-BOX. 


American  School  of  Archeology, 
Athens,  Greece. 

My  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  write  and  tell 
you  about  two  trips  1  have  just  been  on,  here  in  Greece. 
The  first  one  was  to  Thessaly  ;  and  though  I  have  lived 
in  Greece  for  over  ten  years,  I  liad  never  been  here  be- 
fore. We  went  to  Volos  by  boat,  and  stopped  at  Chalcis 
on  the  way,  where  we  watched  the  tide  which  changes 
so  mysteriously.  From  Volos  we  went  to  Larissa,  where 
we  spent  two  nights.  One  day  we  drove  to  the  Vale  of 
Tempe,  and  how  fresh  and  green  everything  looked 
compared  to  stony  Attica !  And  from  where  we  were, 
we  could  look  right  across  to  Chalcidice,  violet  in  the 
distance.  Mount  Olympus  was  splendid  that  day.  And 
then,  the  view  from  the  monasteries  at  the  other  end  of 
Thessaly,  where  we  went  the  next  day,  was  beautiful ; 
we  could  look  right  down  into  the  broad  bed  of  the  Pe- 
neius,  and  we  could  just  get  a  glimpse  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus from  St.  Stephanos  monastery,  where  we  spent  a 
night.  When  we  came  back  to  Volos,  we  went  up  Mount 
Pelion  with  mules,  and  the  view  we  had  from  the  top 
was  the  best  of  all.  We  could  see  Mount  Olympus  and 
Parnassus,  besides  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Volos,  and  all 
the  islands  round  about.  And  then  what  else  do  you 
think  we  saw?  Well,  we  saw  Mount  Athos  rising  out 
of  the  clouds.  We  did  n't  expect  to  see  it,  for  it  is  quite 
far  off,  being  on  the  farthest  of  the  three  arms  of  Chalci- 
dice stretching  out  to  sea.  The  view  of  the  Pindus  range 
is  worth  mentioning,  too.    I  shall  never  forget  this  trip. 

The  second  trip  was  to  Argolis  ;  but  if  I  tell  all  about 
5t  in  detail  this  letter  will  be  too  long  to  be  printed,  so 
I  will  only  state  the  most  important  things.  We  went 
to  Mycense,  Epidaurus,  Argos,  and  to  Tiryns,  the  old- 
est city  known  of  in  Europe.  At  Mycenae  we  ate  in 
the  so-called  "Treasury  of  Atreus,"  as  it  was  raining. 
The  thing  that  impressed  me  the  most  was  the  enormous 
lintel,  which,  being  in  one  piece,  measures  between  thirty- 
four  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  about  seventeen 
feet  in  width.  The  "  Gate  of  the  Lions  "  was  splendid, 
too,  and  the  theater  at  Epidaurus.  I  could  write  pages 
about  all  I  have  seen  here  in  Greece.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful country,  and  I  shall  feel  very  sorry  to  leave  it, 
even  though  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  America.  I 
have  been  taking  you  for  only  a  few  months,  and  enjoy 
you  so  much. 

I  have  lived  here  ever  since  I  was  five  years  old.  I 
am  now  fifteen.  Your  interested  reader, 

Dorothy  Hardy  Richardson. 


live  next  door,  and  I  like  them  very  much,  and  I  share 
my  St.  Nicholas  with  them. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Eugenia  Caldwell  (age  8). 


Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  live  at  Roslyn  now.  I  have 
a  little  chestnut  pony  with  a  very  white  mane  and  tail 
named  "Ponce."  I  named  him  that  because  he  came 
from  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

Last  summer  I  rode  him  in  the  Lenox  Horse  Show, 
and  he  took  the  blue  ribbon  in  a  class  of  eight. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  him. 


PONY    "  PONCE." 

I  remain  faithfully  yours,  Fred  Godwin. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  are  going  to  have  a  play 
for  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Easter  week.  It  is  the  little 
play  that  came  out  in  the  February  number.  All  the 
members  of  our  club  are  going  to  partake  of  it.  We 
meet  every  week,  and  the  dues  are  five  cents. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Margaret  C.  Richey. 
P.S.  Our  president  has  resigned,  so  we  vote  for  a 
new  one. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  like  you  very  much.  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  you  to  come.  I  go  to  school  at  the  Insti- 
tute. I  live  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  Fort  Saunders, 
where  one  of  the  great  battles  was  fought  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  I  am  a  little  Southern  girl, 
but  my  best  friends  are  two  little  Northern  girls,  who 


Fort  Tremont,  S.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  boy  ten  years 
old.  My  father  is  an  army  officer.  I  have  been  taking 
your  magazine  since  Christmas,  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  have  a  real  bugle,  and  I  practise  on  it,  and  I  am  going 
to  learn  all  the  calls.  There  are  no  boys  in  the  post,  but 
I  am  going  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  soon,  to  stay  with 
my  grandfather,  and  I  will  have  a  fine  time. 
Your  loving  reader, 

William  M.  Cravens,  Jr. 


Interesting  letters  were  also  received  from  Adrian 
Fletcher,  Calvin  Wells  Griggs,  Dorothy  Blackader,  Mar- 
cella  Dalgleish,  Nadine  Waller,  Ivy  Varian  Walshe, 
Pauline  Schaeffer,  II.  Mabel  Sawyer,  Dorothy  L.  Smith, 
Hester  M.  Conklin,  Mary  Mallon,  Robert  M.  Driver, 
Gertrude  V.  P.  Moran,  Kenneth  B.  Hay,  and  Hilton 
S.  Pedley. 
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ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 


Word-square.  .  i.  Acre,     2.  Clay.     3.  Rake.     4.  Eyes. 

A  CoNCE.^LED  Poet.  Initials,  The  Bells;  finals,  Edgar  Poe. 
I.  The-y.     2.  Hid-e.     3.  Egg-s.     4.  Boa-t.     5.   Ear-n.     6.  Lope. 

7.  Leo-n.     8.  Sue-t. 

Zigzag.  April  Fools'  Day.  i.  African.  2.  Apparel.  3.  Strange. 
4.  Uncivil.  5.  Triplet.  6.  Beliefs.  7.  Orinoco.  8.  Dungeon. 
9.  Popular.  10.  Harshly.  11.  Induced.  J2.  Nations.  13. 
Younger. 

Illustrated  Central  Acrostic.  Wordsworth,  i.  Towel.  2. 
Crows.     3.  Carol.     4.  Caddy.     5.   Masks.     6.   Mower.     7.  Ghost. 

8.  Horse.     9.   Latch.     10.  Other. 

Diagonal.  Emerson,  i.  Example.  2.  Smarter.  3.  Stencil. 
4.   Roaring.     5.   Benison.     6.   Mention.     7.  Mansion. 

Primal    Acrostic    and  Zigzag.     From  i  to  2,  Amesburj' ;    3 


to  4,   Whittier. 
Blunt.     6.   Until 


Allow.     2.  Moths.     3.    Ennui. 
7.  Rogue.     8.  Yearn. 

Numerical  Enigma. 


Spite. 


'T  is  the  noon  of  the  springtime,  yet  never  a  bird 
On  the  wind-shaken  elm  or  the  maple  is  heard. 

Novel  Double  Diagonal.  From  i  to  2,  Easter ;  3  to  4,  lilies. 
I.  Effect.  2.  Dainty.  3.  Listen.  4.  Prett)-.  5.  Leader.  6.  Pil- 
lar.    7.  Follow.     8.  Divide.     9.  Regret.     10.     Bounds. 


A  Cat-and-Dog  Puzzle. 
Catastrophe.  4.  Dogma.  5. 
logue.     8.  Dogwood. 

Diamond,     i.  S.     2.  Beg. 


I.     Catamount.     2.     Dogfish.      3. 
Catkin.        6.    Dog-star.      7.    Cata- 


3.   Seven.     4.  Gem. 


N. 


To  our  Puzzlers  :  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  thie  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Centurv  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  TO  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  received,  before  December  15th,  fi-om  S.  L.  and  B.  —  Joe  Car- 
lada  —  .M.  McG. —  Paul  F.  Shoutal  —  Adeline  Wiss  —  Edward  McKey  Very — Allil  and  Adi — Marie  J.  Knobel  —  Daniel  .Milton  Miller  — 
"  The  Four  Puzzlers  " —  Mildred  Lee  Dawson  —  Willamette  Partridge  —  Doris  Hackbusch  —  Clara  J.  McKenney  — Robert  Porter  Crow  — 
MoUie  G. —  "Johnny  Bear" —  Mary  Chisholm  —  W.  S.  Weiss  —  Amelia  S.  Ferguson  — Janet  P.  Avery  —  Louise  Hammond —  E.  H.  G. 
Havre  —  Elizabeth  T.  Harned  —  "Chuck" — Courtland  Kelsey  —  Allen  West  —  Stella  Weinstein  —  John  W.  Fisher,  Jr. — AUce  Taylor 
Huyler — Osmond  Kessler  Fraenkel — Ernest  H.  Watson  —  Alice  C.  Martin  —  Hannah  T.  Thompson. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Febklwry  Number  were  received,  before  February  15th,  from  J.  Moore,  i  —  Nanna  Rearden.  2  — 
C.  McGrew,  I  —  A.  G.  Gordon,  i —  Lucile  Gass,  2  —  A.  G.  Fisk,  i —  K.  Nichols,  i  —  Florence  Guida  Steel,  5  —  A.  T.  Larkins,  i  —  H.  E. 
Werner,  i  —  J.  Mason,  i  — J.  B.  De  Motte,  Jr.,  i  —  Louise  B.  Sloss,  4  —  Dorothy  Fisk,  2  —  W.  H.  Warfen,  i  —  "  Two  Torontonians,"  3 

—  R.  Young,  I  —  E.  Underwood,  i  — Coma  R.  Alford,  2 —  W.  Morton,  i  —  Margaret  C.  Wilby,  6  —  L.  Legge,  i  —  Dean    F.  Ruggles,  4 

—  "Get,"  3  —  Marie  Blucher,  4  —  No  name.  Orange,  5  —  E.  Cellarius,  i  —  I.  Ruhson,  i  — J.  Koontz,  i  —  Julia  M.  Addison,  2  —  L.  M. 
Haines,  i. 


DOUBLE     ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  and  finals  each  name  a  military  school  in 
the  United  States. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length) :  i.  A  missile  weapon. 
2.  A  nook.  3.  Grammatical  terms.  4.  On  every  side. 
5.  Fat.  6.  A  town  of  Tioga  County.  7.  The  French 
name  for  a  day  of  the  week.  8.  A  town  in  Herkimer 
County.     9.  To  begin. 

HOWARD  RUMSEY  (League  Member). 


7.  From  a  wild  dog  of  India  take  one  letter,  and  leave 
an  opening. 

8.  From  a  black-and-tan  take  four  letters,  and  leave 
to  make  a  mistake. 

When  the  eight  little  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  final  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  man  who  loved  dogs  well. 

.MARGERY   QUIGLEY. 
NOVEL,  DIAGONAL. 


SUBTRACTIONS. 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

1.  From  a  fierce  fighting  dog  take  three  letters,  and 
leave  an  animal  that  becomes  furious  at  the  sight  of  any- 
thing red. 

2.  From  a  dog  used  in  duck-hunting  take  four  letters, 
and  leave  a  German  watering-place. 

3.  From  a  dog  that  has  rescued  many  travelers  in  the 
Alps  take  ten  letters,  and  leave  a  little  preposition. 

4.  From  a  fierce  dog  mentioned  in  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  take  five  letters,  and  leave  a  vital  fluid. 

5.  From  a  watch-dog  take  five  letters,  and  leave  a 
conjunction. 

6.  From  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  take  three  letters,  and 
leave  a  falsehood. 


(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 


I.    To   pour   out.     2.    An   enigma. 

Anything   taken  and  preserved  as  a 

Deadly.     6.     Undisturbed. 


Cross-words 
3.    To  value.     4 
memorial    of    victory.      5. 
7.  The  decisive  moment. 

From  I  to  12,  a  great  Greek  comedian. 

MARIE  BLl'CHER. 
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ZIGZAG. 


(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  in  the  order  here  given,  the  zigzag,  beginning 
at  the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower 
left-hand  letter,  will  spell  an  annual  holiday. 

Cross-words:  i.  Hangings.  2.  The  god  of  elo- 
quence. 3.  A  place  where  things  are  made.  4.  A  femi- 
nine name.  5.  Comes  back.  6.  In  place  of.  7.  Idea. 
8.  Applause.  9.  Grieves.  10.  Attractive.  11.  In- 
sanity.    12.  Fathers  and  mothers.     13.  Longed. 

E.    ADELAIDE   HAHN. 


5.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  pattern  of  excellence, 
and  leave  a  shred. 

6.  Doubly   behead   and    curtail   prudent,   and  leave 
lighted. 

7.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  mooring-place,  and 
leave  an  old  piece  of  Anglo-Saxon  money. 

8.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  place  where  coal  is 
dug,  and  leave  a  fermented  drink. 

9.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  ardor,  and  leave  a  cave. 

10.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  punishment  for  sins, 
and  leave  a  feminine  nickname. 

11.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  put  off,  and  leave  a 
song. 

OLIVE  S.   BRUSH. 


DIVII>ED  WORDS. 


All  the  objects  pictured  may  be  described  by  words 
of  four  letters.     Take  the  first  two  letters  of  the  first 
picture  and  then  the  second  two  of  the  next  picture. 
These  four  letters  will  describe  the  third  picture. 
Designed  by 
LAWRENCE  H.  RIGGS  (League  Member). 


PROGRESSIVE  NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  The  house-dog  found,  1-2-3-4-5-6  up  in  his  kennel, 
a  1-2-3  which  had  been  4-5-6  there  by  the  comfort  to  be 
seen  within. 

2.  With  an  1-2-3-4-5-6  feeling  of  compassion,  I  went 
1-2  to  the  hospital  3-4-5-6  reserved  for  the  blind. 

3.  Resolved  not  to  1-2-3-4-5-6-7  any  of  the  rules,  the 
student  practised  on  his  1-2-3-4  and  then  5-6-7  his 
dinner. 

4.  Until  he  should  1-2-3-4-5-6-7  in  his  behavior,  the 
1-2-3  was  not  allowed  to  4-5-6-7  about  the  grounds. 

wiLMOT  s.  CLOSE  (League  Member). 

DIAGONAI.. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower  right-hand  letter,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  tune  often  sung  by  large  gatherings. 

Cross-words;  i.  Old.  2.  Very  large.  3.  Merci- 
ful. 4.  A  kind  of  small  cucumber  much  used  for 
pickles.  5.  Brigands.  6.  To  beat  severely.  7.  A 
character  in  "  Ivanhoe." 

HELEN  BiGELOW  (League  Member). 

conint:cted  squares. 


ZIGZAG. 

(Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  doubly  beheaded 
and  doubly  curtailed,  the  remaining  words  will  contain  a 
zigzag.  By  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
a  May  holiday  may  be  spelled  out. 

1.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  without  courage,  and 
leave  middle. 

2.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  pertaining  to  comets, 
and  leave  to  encounter. 

3.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  relating  to  Turkey,  and 
leave  a  masculine  nickname. 

4.  Doubly  behead  and  curtail  a  gland  near  the  ear, 
and  leave  to  decay. 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Square:  i.  Low.  2.  A 
Biblical  name.  3.  To  exchange  for  money.  4.  A 
feminine  name. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Square:  i.  A  quadruped. 
2.  Comfort.     3.  Questions.     4.   Repose. 

III.  Central  Square  :  1.  A  flower.  2.  The 
coast.  3.  The  entire  amount.  4.  To  rub  out.  5.  To 
let  again. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Square:  i.  A  luminous 
body.  2.  Part  of  a  fork.  3.  A  feminine  name.  4. 
To  raise. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Square  :  i.  A  journey.  2. 
To  be  borne  in  a  carriage.     3.  A  thought.     4.  A  fruit. 

ARNOLD  post  (League  Member). 
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THE   SCHOOL-ROOM    DOG. 


By  Mary  E.  FitzGerald. 


On  Friday,  Miss  Murphy  had  declared,  in  a 
voice  trembling  from  her  efforts  to  keep  back 
the  tears,  that  she  could  not  put  up  with 
George  White  another  day.  He  was  simply  an 
"  instrument  of  torture,"  she  said. 

The  principal  looked  sympathetic,  but  said, 
with  a  sigh,  that  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  turn  a 
ten-year-old  boy  into  the  street,  and  that  is 
what  would  have  to  be  done  if  she  gave  him 
up  ;  no  one  else  could  manage  him. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  case  of  turning 
either  him  or  me  out.  I  have  tried  everything. 
Kindness  he  laughs  at ;  severity  he  sneers  at. 
He  has  done  everything  that  a  child  bent  on 
mischief  could  do.  If  I  were  not  the  victim,  it 
would  be  rather  amusing  to  see  the  infinite 
variety  of  his  devices  for  making  mischief  in  the 
school.  Every  time  he  puts  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  I  shudder  for  fear  it  will  come  out  with 
a  rat  or  a  mouse  in  it." 

"  But  what   ever  makes   you    think    that  ? " 


sorry  you  did  not  speak  of  this  before.  It  is  a 
shame  to  have  you  annoyed  in  this  way.  Good 
night.  But  cheer  up ;  your  sufferings  are  over. 
George  shall  go  on  Monday.  I  must  see  that 
he  does." 

A    DEBUT. 

On  Monday  life  looked  brighter,  and  the 
teacher  confided  to  her  friend  that  she  believed 
she  would  try  George  another  day.  He  could  n't 
'•  spring  "  any  surprises  on  her,  because  he  had 
already  done  everything  that  could  be  done  ex- 
cept actually  producing  the  rat. 

George  seemed  unusually  quiet  that  morn- 
ing. The  school-session  had  not  yet  begun 
when  a  most  pecuHar  sound  seemed  to  issue 
from  his  vicinity.  The  children  looked  inter- 
ested, but  George  appeared  so  busy  that  the 
teacher,  although  suspicious,  gave  him  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  and  said  nothing. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  same  sound,  pro- 


said  the  principal,  locking  amused  in  spite  of    ceeding  unmistakably  from  George's  desk,  was 


his  sympathy. 

"  I  was  foolish  enough  to  show  fear,  one  day, 
when  a  rat  came  sauntering  in  from  the  hall. 
Yes,  I  mounted  the  chair  and  did  all  the  things 
that  people  laugh  at  women  for  doing."  She 
smiled  at  the  thought,  and  then,  recollecting 
the  woes  of  the  day,  she  sighed. 

"  You  are  tired  out ;  go  home,  and  on  Mon- 
day George  shall  get  his  walking-papers.     I  am 


heard  again. 

Miss  Murjjhy  felt  herself  turning  pale,  and  her 
heart  gave  a  convulsive  leap  as  she  thought, 
"It  certainly  //lusf  be  a  rat  this  time  1  " 

But  George's  look  of  terror  as  she  went  down 
the  aisle  convinced  her  that  this  was  something 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Then,  at  her  stern  request,  George  brought 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  his  jacket  something 
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that  looked  like  a  ball  of  mud  —  something 
round,  with  woolly  spots  here  and  there;  some- 
thing with  a  little  red  tongue  eagerly  licking  the 
grimy  hand  that  held  it. 

She  gazed  at  it  in  speechless  amazement, 
and  then  her  fondness  for  anything  httle  and 
helpless  caused  her  to  take  the  tiny  animated 
ball  tightly  to  her  shoulder,  and  say  in  the  most 
caressing  tones,  "What  a  dear  little  dog!  " 

THE    PUPPY    IS   ADOPTED. 

"  But  what  did  you  bring  him  to  school  for? 
And  how  did  he  come  to  be  so  forlorn  ?  And 
have  you  given  him  anything  to  eat  ? "  she 
asked,  turning  to  George. 

"  I  found  him  in  an  alley  yesterday,  and 
took  him  home ;  but  my  aunt  put  him  out  this 
morning,  and  I  had  nowhere  to  leave  him,  and 
I  thought  he  'd  be  still,  he  's  so  little,"  he  re- 
plied breathlessly.  "  I  gave  him  some  bread, 
but  he  would  n't  eat  it,  and  he  does  n't  know 
how  to  drink  water." 

The  children  had  all  crowded  round  to  see 
the  dog,  and  from  among  the  many  suggestions 
one  was  selected.  George  was  given  a  nickel 
to  buy  milk,  and  was  told  to  ask  the  storekeeper 
to  warm  it  a  httle. 

He  returned  in  less  than  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Puppy  cleaned  and  fed  and  happy;  and 
the  little  dog  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing in  the  waste-basket,  which  had  been 
cushioned  with  a  shawl. 

At  noon,  George  and  Miss  Murphy  discussed 
ways  and  means.  He  was  determined  to  keep 
the  puppy,  even  if  he  had  to  house  it  some- 
where else  than  in  his  own  home. 

"  If  your  aunt  sees  how  fond  you  are  of  it, 
perhaps  she  will  let  you  keep  it,"  suggested  the 
teacher. 

"  If  she  thought  I  liked  it  much,  she  'd  be 
more  likely  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  way  she  did 
with  my  rabbit ;  but  she  won't  get  it,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  we  '11  see  what  can  be  done.  We 
can  manage  for  a  day  or  two,  at  any  rate ;  bring 
him  back  this  afternoon." 

"  He  's  the  cunningest  little  thing,  is  n't  he  ?  " 
said  the  proud  owner.  "  Would  you  think  any 
one  could  throw  him  in  the  mud,  Miss  Murphy  ? 
I   thought  maybe  you  'd  make  me  take   him 
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home,  but  I  knew  you  would  n't  hurt  him,  if 
you  found  me  out.  You  would  n't  hurt  any- 
thing, would  you,  Miss  Murphy  ?  "  And  after 
this  surprisingly  long  speech  from  the  boy  she 
had  formerly  been  unable  to  m.ove,  he  went  away 
with  his  treasure  carefully  hidden  under  his  coat. 

THE    PUPPY    FINDS    LODGINGS. 

On  her  way  downstairs  Miss  Murphy  had 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  janitor,  and  suddenly 
it  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  he  might  find  a 
hole  or  corner  for  the  puppy  in  the  cellar.  At 
first  he  refused  point-blank  even  to  consider 
the  subject ;  then  he  rubbed  his  chin  thought- 
fully and  said  maybe  it  could  be  managed. 
"  It  is  too  bad  to  deprive  a  kid  of  his  pet," 
he  said ;  and  promised  that,  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  least,  he  would  put  him  in  the  big  box 
that  held  the  waste  paper.  But,  alas !  when 
Miss  Murphy  mentioned  the*  owner's  name,  the 
kindly  old  man  became  furious. 

"  Is  it  George  White  you  are  asking  me  to  do 
a  favor  for  ?  That  imp  that  hit  me  in  the  neck 
with  a  lump  of  mud  and  nearly  ruined  me  best 
coat,  to  say  nothing  of  giving  me  such  a  head- 
ache that  I  was  sick  for  two  days!  If  ever  I 
lay  me  hands  on  him — "  Here  speech  failed 
him. 

Miss  Murphy  confessed  there  were  times  when 
she  wished  some  one  who  had  the  right  to  chas- 
tise him  would  exercise  that  right.  "  But  since  he 
takes  an  interest  in  this  little  animal,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  try  to  reach  him  through  his  love 
for  it,  and  you  are  going  to  help  me,  Mr.  Flood  ; 
I  know  you  will.  You  have  good  reason  to 
be  angry,  but  think  what  I  have  endured  for 
five  hours  every  blessed  day  for  a  year!  If  I 
can  forgive  him,  surely  you  can." 

He  bridled  and  set  his  lips  and  sputtered,  and 
finally  said  he  'd  "  think  it  over." 

But,  alack !  when  George  heard  what  ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  he  flatly  refused  to 
accept  any  favors  from  "  old  Flood." 

"  He  '11  just  kill  my  dog.  He 's  only  pur- 
tendin',  Miss  Murphy.  I  know  I  threw  mud  at 
him,  and  I  'm  goin'  to  hit  him  with  a  frozen 
snow-ball  when  I  get  a  chance,"  he  said  vici- 
ously. "  Takes  boys  and  bangs  'em  up  against 
the  wall,  he  does ;  but  I  '11  get  even  with  him. 
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I  don't  want  any  old  janitor  to  bang  my  dog 
up  against  the  wall,  and  that  's  what  he  'd  do  if 
he  got  mad  at  him  once." 

Miss  Murphy  persevered,  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  George  to  go  down  to  the 
basement  with  her.  Mr.  Flood's  manner  was 
so  gay  and  debonair  that  she  felt  a  thrill  of  sus- 
picion, and  wondered  if  he  cotild  be  so  resent- 
ful in  his  ill  humor  as  to  punish  the  boy  through 
his  pet. 

To  her  surprise,  he  greeted  George  with 
"  Hello,  kid  !     Got  any  mud  to  throw  ?     That 


f^- 


MR.    FLOOD. 


was  a  nice  trick  to  play  on  an  old  man  who 
never  did  anythin'  to  you." 

"  You  did,  too,"  quickly  replied  George. 
"  You  bumped  me  up  against  the  side  of  the 
school-house  for  nothin'." 

Mr.  Flood  took  him  by  the  shoulders. 
"  Well,  maybe  I  did.  I  usually  catch  the  one 
that 's  handiest,  and  I  suppose  it  was  your  luck 
to  be  in  the  way;  but  did  you  ever  think,  me 
boy,  how  many  times  you  did(\o  somethin'  and 
did  n't  get  bumped  ?  " 

This  was  evidently  a  new  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  smile  crept  into  the  eyes  of  the  old 
man,  and  then  to  the  lips,  and,  wonderful  to  see! 
George  was  laughing.      He  wriggled    himself 


loose  with  an  "  Ah-h-h,  go  on  " ;  and  then  the 
janitor  and  the  boy  fell  to  examining  the  dog 
in  the  chummiest  way  imaginable.  The  little 
mouth  was  opened  for  inspection,  the  ears 
were  felt,  and  various  other  points  carefully 
gone  over,  much  to  Miss  Murphy's  amusement ; 
and  Mr.  Flood's  opinion,  given  after  much 
rubbing  of  his  chin,  was  that  it  was  "  a  mongrel 
—  a  nice  little  feller,  though." 

He  said  his  "  ol'  woman  "  would  give  him  a 
bottle  of  milk  to  bring  over,  and  George  could 
come  down  early  and  feed  Mr.  Puppy. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Murphy,  "you  must  be 
sure  to  wait  until  George  comes,  no  matter  how 
hungry  the  doggie  is.  My  mother  does  n't 
like  any  of  us  even  to  feed  her  cat.  And," 
she  went  on,  "  George  can  do  little  chores  for 
you  to  help  pay  his  pet's  board." 

HE    BECOMES    A    MEMBER    OF    THE    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Murphy  received  so  many  petitions  to 
see  the  doggie  that  she  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  keep  the  litde  creature  in  the  room.  A 
rug  was  brought  and  put  in  a  warm  corner ;  a 
little  staple  was  driven  into  the  base-board,  and 
to  this  he  was  chained.  Always  at  recess  he 
was  to  be  taken  down  for  a  run ;  and  so  he  be- 
came an  honorary  member,  for  the  time  being, 
of  Room  Five. 

When  the  principal  learned  of  the  arrival  of 
the  puppy  he  looked  very  dubious  at  first,  and 
came  into  Miss  Murphy's  room  with  an  expres- 
sion that  boded  ill  for  the  hopes  of  the  scholars ; 
but.  as  if  he  knew  he  was  on  trial,  puppy  sat  up 
straight  on  his  rug  to  his  extreme  height  of  ten 
inches,  looked  the  principal  in  the  face  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  as  if  weighing  /lim  in  the 
balance,  and  suddenly  gave  a  convulsive  little 
leap  of  joy  and  began  to  lick  the  hand  held 
out  to  pet  him.     The  puppy  had  won. 

"  If  the  superintendent  has  no  objections,  he 
may  remain  for  the  present,"  said  the  principal. 

Before  the  sessions  began,  a  throng  sur- 
rounded the  dog,  and,  until  Miss  Muri)hy  posi- 
tively forbade  it,  he  would  have  suffered  from 
too  bountiful  and  rich  a  diet  at  the  hands  of  the 
generous  pupils. 

His  education  began  at  once.  This  always 
took  place  at  recess-time,  for  Miss  Murphy's 
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room  was  noted  for  its  good  order,  and  during 
session  she  allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  work.  But  at  recess  the  once  quiet, 
studious  children  immediately  became  a  very 
jolly  lot  of  teachers  themselves,  with  the  amus- 
ing novelty  of  a  dog  for  a  scholar. 

Miss  Murphy  would  look  on  at  it  all  and 
smilingly  say  :  "  Well,  when  that  sullen  Charlie 
Nelson  took  doggie  up  the  other  day,  and  pet- 
ted him  as  gently  as  even  little  Margaret  does, 
and  when  I  saw  Lawrence  cuff  a  boy  who  was 
stoning  a  cat,  I  cheered  up." 

At  first  every  movement  of  the  puppy  was 
watched  with  extreme  intere"st  —  often,  I  fear, 
with  the  result  of  lessons  none  too  well  learned  ; 
but  one  day,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
arouse  any  interest  in  arithmetic,  Miss  Murphy 
took  the  httle  dog  into  the  cloak-room,  where, 
in  spite  of  his  piteous  Httle  whines  and  the 
miserable  face  of  George,  she  let  him  stay. 
Not  one  word  was  said,  but  the  next  day,  when 
she  made  the  slightest  move  in  his  direction, 
there  was  such  a  sudden  show  of  studioiisness 
that  she  thought  her  lesson  had  been  taken 
to  heart. 

George,  who  had  become  a  reigning  favorite 
in  the  room,  was  picking  up  wonderfully  in  his 
lessons,  but  physically  he  looked  wretched. 
Mr.  Flood  and  he  got  on  very  well  together, 
and  the  janitor  had  established  him  in  a  fairly 
profitable  paper  route  and  secured  him  several 
customers. 

One  day  Mr.  Flood  came  up  smiling  and  in 
evident  possession  of  a  great  joke.  "  Miss  Mur- 
phy," he  said,  "  have  you  never  noticed  that 
the  pup  has  no  name  ?  He  's  always  called 
'  No.  5's  dog,'  or  '  our  dog,'  or  '  George's  dog,' 
or  '  the  little  puppy.' 

"  I  have  talked  to  George  about  it,  but  all  he 
would  say  is,  '  He  has  a  name.'  '  But  what  's 
the  good  of  a  name,'  said  I,  'if  no  one  knows 
it  ?  '  But  he  's  stubborn  about  some  things,  so 
I  let  him  alone.  This  morning  he  was  combing 
out  the  doggie's  coat,  and  talking  to  it  and  whis- 
pering and  loving  it,  —  and  indeed,  miss,  it  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  them  together, —  when 
he  said  :  '  Now,  "  Murphy,"  you  must  sit  up  and 
let  me  get  the  tangles  out  of  your  frizzes,  or  else 
you  won't  be  a  nice  little  doggie.'  Then  I  walked 
in  on  him,  and  I  thought  I  would  have  died. 


You  never  saw  anything  so  funny  as  the  look 
on  his  face. 

" '  Sonny,'  1  said,  '  it  is  n't  becoming  to  call 
a  dog  after  Miss  Murphy  ;  the  lady  might  not 
like  it.'  " 

The  lady  in  question  looked  perfectly  con- 
founded, and  then,  the  idea  of  it  pleasing  her 
fancy,  she  laughed. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  never  suffered 
from  an  excess  of  dignity ;  but  what  little  I 
have  will  certainly  be  lost  if  that  little  piece  of 
impudence  is  called  '  Murphy ' ;  but  what  did 
George  say?" 

"  He  said  he  called  the  dog  after  you  because 
he  liked  you  better  than  anybody,  but  if  I 
thought  you  would  n't  Hke  it,  he  'd  change  it. 
I  thought  I  'd  get  your  opinion." 

"  Well,  what  diO  you  think  ?  " 

"It  will  be  confusing  once  in  a  while;  but 
what  if  it  is  ?  You  like  a  joke  yourself  and 
won't  mind." 

Miss  Murphy  thought  it  over,  then  she  said : 
"  It  's  a  queer  notion,  but,  after  all,  it  's  an  hon- 
est one,  and  he  seems  set  upon  it.  I  think  the 
children  would  like  it,  too."  So  she  decided  to 
let  George  keep  the  name  for  the  present. 

Next  day  she  announced  to  the  children  the 
honor  which  George  had  bestowed  upon  her, 
and  their  looks  of  surprise  and  delight  showed 
that  they  indorsed  the  boy's  choice.  And  thus 
"  Murphy  "  was  christened. 


GEORGE    AND    '"  MURPHY 


MAKE    FRIENDS. 


"  Did  you  know,  Miss  Murphy,  that  poor 
George  has  n't  any  place  to  live  ?  "  whispered 
one  of  the  scholars  to  the  teacher  one  day. 

"  No  place  to  live ! "  said  Miss  Murphy, 
in  astonishment.     "  Why,  where  is  his  aunt  ?  " 

"  She  moved  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and 
George  would  n't  go  with  her.  Mama  has 
tried  to  get  him  to  come  and  sleep  at  our  house 
these  cold  nights,  but  he  won't.  He  's  such  a 
funny  boy :  he  gets  mad  if  you  offer  him  a 
thing.  There  are  eight  of  us  children,  but  my 
mama  says  there  's  always  room  for  one  more ; 
but  really  we  can't  get  him  in.  She  told  me  to 
tell  you,  because  she  thought  you  might  man- 
age some  way." 

Miss  Murphy  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Flood, 
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who  was  as  shocked  as  she  at  the  state  of 
affairs. 

"  But  I  can  do  nothing,  miss.  I  'd  take  him 
home,  but  my  wife  does  n't  like  boys  or  dogs; 
but  something  must  be  done." 

"  I  '11  take  him  home  to-night,"  said  Miss 
Murphy,  "and  perhaps,  as  -the  night  brings 
counsel,'  I  may  be  able  to  suggest  something 
to-morrow.  Can  he  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  the 
work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  's  neat  and  energetic  about 
everything  he  does." 

"  Could  you  pay  him  anything  ?  " 

"  I  might  give  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  after 
that  pay  him  a  little  each  week.  It  would  make 
him  more  independent-like." 

George  objected  very  much  to  going  home 
with  his  teacher  when  she  asked  him,  but  when 
she  said,  "  Why,  George,  my  big  brother  is  just 
wild  to  see  'Murphy'  perform,  and  will  be  so 
disappointed,"  he  yielded. 

George  was  now  no  stranger  to  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, for  every  Saturday  he  appeared,  beat  the 
rugs,  and  gave  the  dog  a  bath.  Nothing  could 
persuade  him,  however,  to  take  a  cent  for  his 
work ;  he  said  his  dinner  was  all  it  was  worth. 
On  every  hand  the  teacher  had  to  tight  an  in- 
dependence so  fierce  that  it  frightened  her. 

'•  Murphy  "  was  put  through  his  paces,  and 
showed  some  accomplishments  that  even  the 
teacher  had  not  known  he  possessed.  When 
George  took  the  broom  and  pretended  to 
sweep,  "  Murphy  "  took  in  his  teeth  a  towel  con- 
veniently dropped  on  the  floor,  and  began  to 
dusf  in  the  most  businesslike  and  thorough  way. 
The  family  said  they  had  never  had  a  pleasanter 
evening,  and  although  the  house  was  small,  the 
family  large,  and  the  mother  a  semi-invalid,  still 
George  was  pressed  to  come  again.  They  had 
been  warned  to  ask  him  no  questions. 

The  next  day  a  note  was  written  to  the 
mother  of  eight,  and,  as  school  was  about  to 
close,  the  teacher  said,  "  George,  will  you  do 
Mrs.  McCarthy  a  favor  ?  She  wants  you  to 
take  '  Murphy  '  over  to  her  house, —  she  has 
heard  so  much  about  him, —  and  she  says  if  it 
is  very  late  when  he  gets  through  his  tricks  you 
had  better  plan  to  stay  all  night."  So  one  more 
night's  supper  and  lodging  were  secured  for  him. 
The  fashion  spread,  and  invitations  poured  in 


until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  school  term  might 
be  provided  for.  The  children  proved  a  blessing 
to  the  boy.  The  good  mothers  saw  that  the  little 
clothes  were  mended,  and, then  Mr.  Flood  took 
him  down-town  and  bought  a  complete  outfit,  part 
of  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  night-work. 

'•Murphy"  by  this  time  had  learned  many 
tricks  ;  he  would  shake  hands,  spar,  pretend  to 
read  a  book,  and  he  invariably  dusted  the  table 
before  lying  down.  Occasionally  he  dusted  the 
teacher's  table,  too ;  but  one  sad  day,  alas  1  he 
knocked  over  her  ink  and  a  vase  of  flowers, 
so  she  put  him  in  the  cloak-room,  where  at  in- 
tervals he  tapped  for  admission,  but  in  vain. 

Her  table  received  no  more  dustings.  Her 
ink  happened  to  be  on  his  table  one  day,  and. 
with  his  duster  in  his  mouth,  he  sat  looking  up 
at  it  with  the  most  mournful  expression  until  a 
little  girl  removed  it. 

He  was  now  being  thoroughly  trained  for 
"  attention,"  and  a  comical  sight  he  was  with 
one  paw  over  his  eye,  on  his  nose — in  fact,  any 
place  except  where  his  trainer  wanted  him  to 
put  it.  They  never  thought  when  poor  "  Mur- 
phy "  was  making  such  a  ridiculous  object  of 
himself,  that  this  trick  would  prove  his  salvation. 
After  a  while  the  children  of  the  whole  school 
would  gather  around  to  see  "  Murphy  "  at  "  at- 
tention "  every  time  he  saw  the  big,  good- 
natured  policeman  in  the"yard. 

GEORGE    FINDS    A    HOME. 

'•  Miss  Murphv.  do  you  believe  in  miracles  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Flood. 

"  Yes,"  promptly  responded  Miss  Murph\-,  ••  1 
do.     Why?" 

"  Well,  one  has  come  to  pass.  When  1  went 
home  yesterday,  who  should  be  reading  to 
my  wife  but  George,  and  she  's  declared  many 
a  time  she  'd  trounce  him  if  she  ever  caught 
him :  she  can't  forget  that  mud  he  threw  at 
me.  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  had  the  bo)- 
so  much  on  my  mind  that  it  was  only  a  gho.st  I 
saw;  but  just  then  '  Murphy'  fell  off  the  chair 
he  was  sitting  on  over  into  the  coal-scuttle,  and 
I  heard  the  noise  and  knew  I  was  awake.  To 
say  I  was  surprised  is  to  put  it  mildly  ;  but  I 
acted  as  if  it  was  the  most  ordinary  thing  in 
the  world,  and  then  I  heard  the  news. 
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"  It  appears  that  my  wife  had  turned  her 
ankle,  and  wanted  some  one  to  go  for  the  doc- 
tor. The  ]ad  was  the  first  one  who  passed,  and 
she  tapped  on  the  window  for  him.  When  he 
came  back  from  the  doctor's,  without  saying 
anything  to  her,  he 
went  into  the  kitchen 
and  began  to  clear  up. 
She  could  see  it  all  re- 
flected in  the  looking- 
glass.  The  fire  had 
gone  out,  and  he  got 
the  kindling;  and 'Mur- 
phy,' who  must  always 
have  a  finger  in  every 
pie,  brought  him  a 
small  bit  of  the  kind- 
ling, sometimes  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs, 
sometimes  dancing  and 
going  through  so  many 
antics  that  my  wife  for- 
got her  ankle.  But 
when  George  began  to 
sweep  and  the  dog  to 
dust,  that  beat  any- 
thing she  ever  saw,  and 
she  laughed  so  loud 
that  I  beheve  it  helped 
her  to  get  well.  She 
thinks  a  lot  of  the  sto- 
ries in  the  '  Record,' 
and  was  pining  to  know 
how  things  were  turn- 
ing out  with  the  hero- 
ine in  one  of  the  con- 
tinued stories,  so  she  • 
had  George  read  to 
her ;    and  that  settled 

the  matter :  the  boy  and  the  dog  are  to  be  quar- 
tered with  us.  I  raised  a  lot  of  objections,  and 
then  I  was  told  I  was  an  unfeeling  wretch,  be- 
cause she  had  always  wanted  a  boy  to  save  her 
steps,  and  the  dog  would  be  company  for  her. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Would  you 
have  believed  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
won  her  over  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  could  n't  be  happier  if  some  one  had  left 
me  a  fortune,"  said  Miss  IVIurphy,  at  home  that 
night,  and  every  one  rejoiced  with  her. 
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'EVERY  SATURDAY  HE  GAVE  THE  DOG 


"MURPHY        MAKES    A    NEW    FRIEND. 

The  children  were  getting  ready  for  gymnastic 
class  when  the  tall,  fine-looking,  genial  super- 
inteiident,  accompanied  by  a  strange  gentleman, 
came  in.  He  greeted 
the  children  courteous- 
ly, and  then,  glancing 
toward  "  Murphy's  " 
table,  seemed  utterly 
confounded  by  what 
he  saw. 

He  had  not  visited 
the  room  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  pupil, 
and  the  principal  had 
forgotten  to  mention 
the  puppy  to  him,  so 
there  certainly  was 
good  reason  for  his 
astonishment. 

"  Murphy,"  who 
dearly  loved  visitors, 
sat  up  with  the  most 
interested  expression, 
and,  his  outstretched 
paw  being  ignored,  had 
laboriously  got  his  paw 
to  his  eye  and  sat  at 
"attention."  Mr. Leon- 
ard walked  over,  exam- 
ined the  dog  critically, 
and  graciously  shook 
the  proffered  paw  ;  but 
he  said  no  word,  and 
no  indication  of  what 
he  felt  could  be  guessed. 
^  „  The    march    began. 

Down  from  the  table 
leaped  "  Murphy  "  and  caught  in  his  mouth  his 
own  especial  wand,  made  just  long  enough  to 
pass  easily  between  the  desks.  He  had  been 
trained  to  keep  from  knocking  the  seats,  and 
usuallv  his  whole  attention  was  devoted  to 
keeping  the  wand  straight. 

Drawing  was  next  on  the  program.  The 
dog  had  been  taught  to  pass  pencils,  but,  of 
course,  was  allowed  to  do  this  only  on  special 
occasions.  A  basket  was  hung  around  his  neck, 
and  he  would  go  demurelv  down  the  aisle,  as 
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sober  as  a  deacon  with  a  collection-plate ;  but     what  to  do  to  entertain  the  guests.     Suppose 
to-day  he  stopped  at  the  desk  of  every  one  of    you  have  that  little  fellow  bring  '  Murphy '  and 
his   particular   friends,   and   succeeded   before 
long  in  s|)illmg  the  pencils  on  the  floor.     His 
short  barks  and  frantic  efforts  to  get  them  back 
into  the  basket  overcame  even  the  teach- 
er's annoyance,  and  she  laughed,  the  visi- 
tors joining  in  heartily. 

"Now,  'Murphy,'"  she  said,  "you  've 
certainly    distinguished    yourself  this 
afternoon,  so  you  just  march  right 
into  the  cloak-room;  but  before 
you  go  you  may   bring  me  a 
ruler."     And  when  he  crawled 
to   her  with  it  in   his  mouth. 
Miss  Murphy  gave  him  two 
slaps  —  gentle  ones,  it  must 
be     admitted  —  across     the 
woolly  little  back  ;  after  that, 
with  his  head  down  and  tail 
between  his  legs,  he  went 
into  solitary  confinement. 

When  the  teacher  was 
asked  to  stop  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  principal's  of- 
fice, it  did  n't  require  the 
gift   of  prophecy  to  know 
what  the  trouble  was.    The 
visitor  who  was  there  asked 
the    particulars    of    "  Mur- 
phy's "  installation,  and  then 
the  teacher  earnestly  assured 
him  that  the  mischief  of  that 
afternoon  was  entirely  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  that  usually  the  dog 
was  a  real  help  instead  ofa  hindrance, 
that  he  had  a  more  powerful  influence 
on  the  children  in  the  room  than  any 
one  would  have  an  idea  of,  and  that  he 
had  made  a  good,  earnest  boy  out  of  a  little 
demon  of  mischief. 

"  Your  room,"  the  visitor  said, "  made  me  think 
of  a  parent  with  an  only  child  on  exhibition, 
fust  think  of  it — fifty  guardians  for  one  little  dog ! 

How  could  he  behave  any  better  ?     The  kind-    spend  the  afternoon.     I  '11  give  him  tliree  dol- 
liness  in  your  room  is  worth   any  amount  of    lars  for  it  with  pleasure." 

good    order,    although    I  'm   sure    the    good         "  Who  is  that  gentleman  ? "  she  said  to  the 
order  is  there,  too.     Now,  I  have  a  couple  of    principal,  after  the  visitor  had  gone. 

litde  girls  who  are  to  have  a  birthday-party  next         "  It  is  the  great  Dr.  15 .  who  is  making  a 

week.     Mv  sister  is  at  her  wits' end  to  know     studv  of  school-room  conditions.      He  was  very 


'SHE    THINKS    A   LOT   OF   THE    STORIES,    SO   SHE    HAD 
GEORGE    READ  TO    HER.'" 
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much  interested  in  your  experiment.  He  is 
coming  to  see  you  again  soon." 

Miss  Murphy  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  the  de- 
light of  the  principal,  but  when  he  came  next 
time  he  walked  up  the  first  thing  and  shook 
hands  with  "  Murphy."  He  said  his  litde  girl 
demanded  every  night  the  story  of  the  dog  who 
ran  around  the  "room  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth, 
and  shook  hands  with  papa  and  barked  at  the 
policeman,  and  he  wanted  to  get  some  new 
particulars. 

The  entertainment  at  Dr.  B 's  proved  a 

great  success,  and  for  several  Saturday  after- 
noons thereafter  George  and  his  dog  were 
engaged  by  some  of  the  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  money  he  thus  made  was  put  in 
the  bank,  making  what  Mr.  Flood  called  "  a 
rainy-day  collection,"  and  George  healthy, 
happy,  busy,  and  "  getting  rich  "  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent boy  from  the  George  frowsy,  mischiev- 
ous, ragged,  of  four  months  ago. 

PROSTRATED. 

As  Miss  Murphy  stepped  from  the  car  one 
Monday  she  was  met  by  half  the  pupils  of  her 
room.  At  sight  of  her,  tears  and  lamentations 
broke  forth,  and  it  took  the  bewildered  teacher 
some  time  to  learn  that  her  namesake  had  been 
stolen. 

"  It  was  that  beautiful  collar  you  gave  him  !  " 
reproachfully  cried  one  little  girl ;  and  that 
seemed  to  be  the  universal  opinion,  and  in  some 
way  the  teacher  felt  herself  responsible. 

She  had  had  six  small  foreign  coins  each  en- 
graved with  a  letter,  the  whole  forming  the 
word  "  Murphy."  The  coins  were  fastened  on 
a  leather  band,  and  a  Roman  coin  was  used  to 
balance  the  license-tag.  The  children  thought 
it  the  most  beautiful  thing  they  had  ever  seen. 
At  first  "  Murphy"  himself  thoroughly  detested 
the  whole  arrangement;  when  it  was  put  on,  he 
walked  with  the  greatest  dignity  into  the  cloak- 
room, and  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  session. 
But  being  very  susceptible  to  kind  words  and 
caresses,  and  receiving  them  in  such  abundance, 
he  became  as  vain  as  a  peacock  when  he  was 
"  dressed  .up,"  and  insisted  upon  making  a  tour 
of  the  rooms  every  time  he  had  his  collar  on. 

No  doubt  the  children,  in  talking  of  it,  had 


greatly  exaggerated  its  value,  and  some  one  had 
been  tempted;  at  any  rate,  "  Murphy  "  had  dis- 
appeared, and  there  was  sorrow  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  teacher's  eyes  were  red,  the  little  girls 
were  sad  all  day,  and  the  boys  at  the  whispering 
recess  spoke  as  if  some  one  were  dead. 

One  little  optimist  said  :  "  Oh,  we  '11  get  him 
back  ;  you  just  see  if  we  don't !  All  our  fathers 
and  mothers  will  tell  about  him;  and  the  school- 
yard policeman  will  tell  all  the  other  pohcemen, 
and  I  'm  just  sure  we  will  get  him  again." 

This  hopeful  little  soul,  who  always  reminded 
his  teacher  of  Tommy  Traddles,  seemed  to  have 
a  cheerful  influence,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
day  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  "Murphy"  would  be  found.  Plans  were 
even  made  for  decorating  his  table  ;  but  the 
days  passed,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  lost  pet. 

George  was  wandering  the  streets,  looking 
like  a  ghost.  Mr.  Flood  hired  a  janitor  for  a 
few  days,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  search.  Mr.  Leonard,  the  principal,  came 
over  to  condole  with  Room  Five,  and  said  he 
had  spoken  of  the  dog  in  every  room  he  visited, 
and  the  children  were  scouring  the  streets. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  all  hope,  however, 
had  died  out,  and  it  seemed  a  certainty  that  the 
dog  was  not  in  the  city. 

But  one  day  a  messenger  boy  came  in,  and 
the  letter  he  brought  said  : 

Send  owner  of  "  Murphy "  to  Madison  and  State 
streets,  northeast   corner. 

All  the  children  wanted  to  go,  of  course ;  but, 
as  George  was  the  only  recognized  owner,  it 
was  he  who  went. 

There  was  a  shout  as  George  came  up  the 
street  carrying  something  in  his  arms,  and  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  such  a  rush  and 
scramble ;  but,  alas  !  how  quickly  the  joy  gave 
way  to  tears!  "  Murphy  "  was  not  the  "  Murphy  " 
of  a  month  before.  Muddy,  thin,  frightened, 
sick,  he  shrank  as  if  in  terror  of  his  former  play- 
mates. When  the  teacher  took  him  in  her 
arms,  he  tried  to  put  his  paws  around  her  neck, 
but  was  too  weak  to  do  it. 

With  tears  George  told  how  he  had  been 
found.  The  big  policeman  at  one  of  the  busiest 
corners  of  the  city  had  seen  standing  upright 
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against  a  building  a  muddy,  forlorn  dog,  evi- 
dently trying  to  perform  some  trick.  He  top- 
pled over  two  or  three  times,  and  then  for 
one  second  sat  at  •'  attention."  The  police- 
man suddenly  remembered  orders  from  police 
headquarters  regarding  a  curly  brown  dog  an- 
swering to  the  name  of  "  Murphy."  When 
he  saw  the  dog  he  called,  "  Is  this  '  Mur- 
phy '  ?  "  The  little  creature  looked  up  so  quickly 
that  the  officer  felt  sure  it  was  the  missing  pet 
of  the  school-room. 

He  sent  word  to  headquarters,  and  gave  the 
dog  into  the  keeping  of  the  Italian  boy  who  kept 
a  news-stand  near  by.  The  boy  tried  to  feed 
him,  but  he  would  n't  take  a  thing,  and  his  new 
keeper  feared  the  dog  would  n't  live  through 
the  night. 

Poor  George  was  frightened  at  such  a  prospect, 
but  Tommy  Traddles  came  to  the  front  again 
and  suggested  '•  warm  milk,  like  that  he  had 
when  he  was  a  httle  puppy,"  and  this,  being 
at  once  administered,  seemed  to  revive  him. 

In  two  weeks  he  was  back  at  his  table ;  but, 
somehow,  he  did  n't  seem  the  same  for  a  long 
time.  He  who  had  graciously  held  out  a  paw- 
to  every  one  who    came   in,  now  cowered  at 
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sight  of  a  stranger,  and  once,  when  some  repair- 
ing was  in  progress,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lie  down  anywhere  but  on  the  platform 
at  the  side  of  the  teacher's  desk*until  the  men 
had  gone.  Every  one  wondered  what  had  de- 
stroyed "  Murphy's  "  confidence  in  the  human 
race  and  what  had  been  his  experiences,  and 
the  children  amused  themselves  writing  com- 
positions about  his  adventures  ;  but  one  and  all 
agreed  he  had  been  badly  treated,  and  that  it 
was  a  "  mean  shame  "  to  hurt  any  one's  dog, 
and  as  long  as  they  lived  they  would  be  good 
to  "  dumb  animals  who  could  n't  tell  where 
they  lived  or  anything." 

The  collar,  unfortunately,  was  never  re- 
covered. 

So,  having  provided  George  with  a  home, 
with  friends,  and  with  a  bank-account ;  having 
given  Miss  Murphypeace  of  mind;  havingtaught 
fifty  children  the  value  of  kindness  to  dumb 
animals,  and  provided  entertainment  for  the 
whole  class,  not  to  mention  many  friends  outside, 
"  Murphy  "  can  now  be  left  trotting  around  the 
school-room,  only  happy  when  he  is  useful,  even 
if  in  his  well-meant  endeavors  in  this  line  he 
occasionally  hinders  more  than  he  helps. 


WHEN    STACIE'S    CLASS   WAS    GRADUATED. 


By  Laura  Alton  Payne. 


Dr.  Barton  answered  the  anxious  eyes  turned 
toward  him  as  he  emerged  from  the  sick-room. 
Stacie's  Hps  trembled  so  that  she  could  not  frame 
the  words. 

"  Perfect  freedom  from  work  and  worry,  and 
constant  and  tender  care  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  may  prevent  your  mother  from  be- 
coming a  hopeless  invalid  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
my  dear." 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  " 

"  There,  there,  my  dear !  don't  you  begin  to 
worry.  Worry  kills  more  than  disease  and 
medicine  and  unskilful  doctors  combined.  We 
two  will  bring  her  through  all  right.  You  may 
go  in  to  see  her  now,  if  you  will  only  appear 
natural.  Don't  stay  too  long  or  talk  too  much, 
but  let  her  sleep ;  rest  is  her  first  great  need." 

And  kind-hearted  Dr.  Barton,  who  had  known 


Stacie  all  her  life,  patted  soothingly  her  pretty 
brown  head,  then  took  his  departure  without 
guessing  all  of  the  humble  tragedy  he  had  left 
behind  him. 

Stacie's  first  thought  was  for  her  mother  — 
the  delicate  little  mother  who  had  so  bravely 
borne  the  burden  since  her  husband's  death 
three  years  previous.  Full  of  ambition  for  her 
two  children,  Stacie,  now  fifteen,  and  Keith,  a 
year  older,  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  cheerfully  as- 
sumed the  whole  .responsibility  of  household 
cares  and  financial  perplexities.  She  had  hoped 
to  keep  both  in  school  until  they  were  gradu- 
ated; but  work  and  worry,  combined  with  a 
severe  attack  of  the  grippe,  proved  too  much 
for  her  frail  constitution,  and  it  succumbed  to 
the  strain. 

Though   Stacie's  first   thought    was  for  her 
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mother,  her  next  was  for  her  school.  In  her  me  go  on,  and  I  appreciate  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
overwhelming  anxiety  she  had  devoted  herself  If  you  can't  go  on  with  me,  you  shall  go  on 
so  absorbingly  to  the  sick-room  that  she  had 
not  even  thought  of  the  coming  school  term 
till  Mary  Bruce  came  in  one  day. 

"  Whom  do  you  intend  to  get  to  stay  with 
your  mother  when  school  begins  ?  "  Mary  in- 
quired. 

Stacie  looked  at  her  blankly  a  moment; 
then,  as  the  inevitable  dawned  upon  her,  she 
turned  pale.  "  School !  "  she  faltered.  "I  —  I 
had  n't  even  thought  of  school,  I  've  been  so 
worried  about  mama.  My  school-days  are  over, 
I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  Stacie !  can't  you  —  " 

Stacie  anticipated  the  question.  "  No,  I 
can't,"  she  said  bravely.  "  We  simply  cannot 
afford  it.  Even  if  we  could,  I  would  n't  leave 
mama.  Dr.  Barton  says  she  must  have  con- 
stant care,  and  no  one  understands  her  as  I  do." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  your  ambition  to  be  a 
teacher." 

'•'  So  it  is  —  was,  rather.  But,"  cheerfully,  "  if 
I  can't  be  a  teacher,  I  can  be  a  nurse.  Dr.  Bar- 
ton says  I  am  a  natural-born  nurse,  and  mama 
agrees  with  him." 

In  spite  of  all  the  bravery  she  showed  before 
Mary,  Stacie's  disappointment  was  hard  to  bear. 
She  bore  herself  cheerfully  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother  and  others,  but  poured  her  woes  into 
Keith's  sympathetic  ear.  Together  they  consid- 
ered the  situation,  pro  and  con.  Hiring  help  was 
out  of  the  question.  Their  limited  income  had  re- 
quired their  mother  to  exercise  strict  economy. 
Of  course  Stacie's  school  expenses  would  cease ; 
but  the  expenses  of  the  sick-room  would  more 
than  counterbalance  that.  As  they  talked  their 
troubles  magnified. 

"  Perhaps  I  'd  better  stop  school,  too,"  sug- 
gested Keith,  reluctantly,  "and  go  to  work." 

"  No,  no !  "  Stacie  objected  quickly.  "  At 
least,  not  just  at  present  —  not  till  it 's  absolutely 
necessary.  I  am  strong,  and  I  am  rapidly  learn- 
ing to  do  things.  If  I  'd  not  been  so  blindly 
selfish  I  'd  have  learned  long  ago ;  then,  per- 
haps, mama  would  n't  have  broken  down. 
You  can  help  evenings,  Keith.  Expenses  will 
lessen  after  a  while.  Dr.  Barton  says.  Besides,  I 
intend  to  become  a  famous  economist." 

"  Well,  it  's  awfully  good  of  you,  Stacie,  to  let 


after  I  have  finished  —  that  I  '11  promise  you." 

So  the  vexed  question  was  settled — or  sup- 
pcsed  to  be.  The  first  day  of  school  was  an- 
other trial  to  Stacie.  One  after  another  of  her 
classmates  passed,  some  with  a  gay  greeting, 
some  pausing  a  moment  to  condole  with  her. 
She  finally  grew  so  tearful  under  this  sympathy 
that  she  retreated  into  privacy,  and  remained 
there  the  rest  of  the  day.  She  had  anticipated 
so  much  from  her  first  year  in  the  high  school ! 

However,  Stacie  bore  an  unclouded  face  into 
the  sick-room.  This  was  the  one  thing  she  in- 
sisted upon :  no  gloomy  brows  must  enter  that 
sanctified  place,  no  matter  how  she  and  Keith 
felt. 

But  hope  is  always  lurking  around  dark 
places,  ready  to  brighten  them  at  the  merest 
hint  of  an  opportunity.  A  happy  solution  of 
the  difficulty  came  to  Stacie  one  evening  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school.  After 
leaving  her  mother  comfortable  for  the  night, 
she  sat  down  by  Keith,  who  was  preparing  his 
lessons  for  the  next  day,  and  began  to  examine 
his  new  books. 

"  Latin,  algebra,  physics,  and  general  his- 
tory," she  enumerated,  caressingly  fingering  one 
after  another  of  the  tempting  pack.  "  Oh, 
dear !  and  I  've  so  longed  to  study  Latin !  Is 
it  very  hard  to  understand,  Keith  ?  " 

"  Not  very.  Here,  let  me  show  you  a  little 
about  our  lesson  for  to-day."  And  Keith  glibly 
began,  "  Regina  coronam  laudat "  (-'The 
queen  praises  the  crown  "),  translated  the  whole 
lesson,  then  carefully  explained  the  pronuncia- 
tion, the  cases  and  case-endings,  the  verb-end- 
ings, the  vocabulary,  and  the  synthesis. 

"How  easy  !  "  cried  Stacie,  eagerly,  after  fol- 
lowing him  attentively,  drinking  in  his  explana- 
tions as  a  thirsty  man  drinks  water,  her  eyes 
brightening  with  hope.  *'  Why,  I  can  do  that 
easily  now ! "  And  she  proved  it  by  going 
through  the  whole  lesson  with  scarcely  a  blunder. 
"  Oh,  Keith  !  wh\-  can't  I  study  at  night  what 
you  do  at  school  during  the  day  ?  "  Stacie  was 
pale  with  excitement. 

"  All  right,  old  girl !  I  '11  help  you  !  "  Keith 
returned  encouragingly. 

Stacie  clapped   her  hands  at   a  sudden  in- 
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spiration.  "  I  will !  I  will !  "  she  cried  excitedly. 
"  And  I  '11  study  all  the  other  branches,  too ! 
Mama  does  not  need  me  much  after  her  bed- 
time, except  on  her  bad  nights;  so  I  '11  have 
the  whole  evening  for  study.  And" — growing 
still  more  excited  as  the  idea  expanded  —  "  I  can 
manage  ni}-  work  so  that  I  can  tind  time  during 
the  day  —  that  is,  on  most  days.  Oh,  Keith, 
why  can't  I  —  " 

"  Why,  you  can !  "  interrupted  Keith,  infected 
with  Stacie's  enthusiasm.  "It's  a  capital  idea! 
Why  did  n't  we  think  of  it  sooner?  And 
you  can  take  the  exams  with  me,  too  —  I  '11 
bring  the  questions  home.  It  will  be  fun  to  see 
how  you  stand  them,  even  if  they  don't  count." 

So  it  began.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
worrying  a  good  deal  in  secret  over  Stacie's 
prospects,  was  delighted  with  the  plan.  "  I 
think  I  can  help  a  little,  though  it  is  years  since 
I  've  looked  into  those  studies,"  she  said. 

Between  her  mother  and  Keith,  Stacie  pro- 
gressed famously.  She  soon  left  Keith  behind 
in  Latin  and  general  history,  and  ran  him  a 
close  race  in  physics  and  algebra.  With  no  dis- 
tractions of  a  bustling  school-room,  every  mo- 
ment devoted  to  study  counted.  She  found  her 
mother's  assistance  on  her  "  good  "  days  inval- 
uable. Best  of  all,  the  new  interest  created 
proved  a  tonic  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  partly  be- 
cause it  relieved  her  mind  as  to  Stacie's 
prospects,  partly  because  the  work  was  con- 
genial and  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  sick-room. 

Greedy  of  time  for  her  precious  studies, 
Stacie  reduced  her  housework  to  system  in  the 
minutest  detail.  And  if  she  chose  to  murmur 
theorems  and  conjugations  and  declensions  in 
preference  to  singing  while  preparing  meals, 
washing  dishes,  sweeping,  and  dusting,  there 
was  no  one  to  laugh  at  her  choice.  Had  there 
been,  she  would  not  have  cared. 

Stacie  also  learned  to  economize  expenses  in 
order  to  supply  herself  with  the  necessary 
material  for  her  work.  Keith  approved  of  but, 
boylike,  laughed  at  her  various  economical  de- 
vices. One  evening  his  curiosity  was  aroused 
upon  discovering  a  neat  pile  of  oblong  sheets 
of  wrapping-paper  on  the  table  between  their 
respective  books. 

"  What  are  these  for  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Scribble-paper,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  use  so 


many  tablets.  This  costs  nothing,  and  I  like  it 
better  than  cheap  tablet  paper.     Try  one." 

Keith  did  so,  and  voted  it  a  success.  "  I  '11 
use  it,  too,  hereafter,  O  Professor  of  Economics," 
he  said  with  a  laugh.  "  But  hurry  up,  sis  ;  I  've 
brought  you  the  examination  questions  in  Latin. 
Had  the  test  unexpectedly  this  afternoon.  I 
told  Miss  Winslow  all  about  you,  and  she 
seemed  very  much  interested.  She  says  that 
she  will  correct  your  manuscript  along  with  the 
others ;  also  your  history  ;  and  that  she  will 
speak  to  Miss  Williston  about  your  other  two 
studies." 

"  How  very  kind  of  her ! "  cried  Stacie. 
"  Please  thank  her  for  me.  And  thank  you,  too, 
Keith.  But  give  me  the  questions,  and  please 
do  not  speak  another  word  for  the  next  hour  at 
least.     I  must  get  this  translation." 

Friday  evening  Keith  came  in  from  school 
with  a  broad  and  quizzical  grin. 

"  See  here,  Stacie,"  he  exclaimed  with  an 
injured  air,  as  he  brandished  a  folded  paper, 
"  do  you  call  this  fair  ?  Here  I  've  attended 
school  faithfully  day  after  day,  meekly  obeyed 
every  rule,  studied  hard,  and  tried  my  best 
to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  my  -teachers, 
only  to  be  rewarded  now  by  their  giving  you 
a  higher  standing  than  I  in  everything  but 
physics.  I  call  it  base  ingratitude.  Physics ! 
In  the  words  of  the  immortal  William,  '  Throw 
physics  to  the  dogs.'  It  's  algebra  I  aspire  to, 
and  by  divine  right  of  all  educational  theories  I 
ought  to  stand  higher  than  you.  What  business 
has  a  girl  to  excel  in  mathematics,  I  'd  like  to 
know  ?  It  puts  a  popular  time-honored  theory 
to  blush,  and  one  superior  male  mind  to  shame. 
Please  show  more  consideration  for  the  fitness 
of  things  after  this  by  keeping  within  the  estab- 
lished sphere  for  womankind.  Don't  go  above 
the  eighties  in  mathematics,  anyway.  If  you  do, 
missy,  it  will  serve  you  right  should  I  refuse  to 
bring  the  questions  home.     You — " 

"  Oh,  you  ridiculous  boy !  Do  hush  and  give 
me  my  grades.  You  're  welcome  to  excel  in 
your  old  minus-and-plus — hope  you  will  next 
time.     It 's  Latin  I  aspire  to." 

Stacie  faithfully  accompanied  Keith  through 
the  long  three-year  course,  leading  him  in  some 
studies,  following  in  others,  but  never  very  far 
off.     Keith  helped  her  over  many  an  obstacle 
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made  easy  for  him  in  the  school-room,  only 
to  see  her  outstrip  him  to  the  next  goal.  How- 
ever, Stacie  proved  herself  able  to  return  favor 
for  favor.  If  Keith  smoothed  the  way  to  her 
understanding  of  the  intricacies  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics  that  he  delighted  in  and  she 
found  difficult,  Stacie's  assistance  banished 
some  of  the  terrors  of  Latin  conjugations, 
German  genders,  and  rhetorical  figures  that 
were  Keith's  bugbears  and  her  delight.  In 
spite  of  Keith's  efforts,  figures  and  symbols,  lines 
and  angles  continued  as  easy  for  Stacie  as  for 
himself,  first  one,  then  the  other,  excelling 
slightly  in  the  tests. 

The  habit  of  home  study  became  so  fixed 
with  Stacie  that  she  found  it  as  easy  to  study 
one  time  as  another,  while  Keith,  who  worked  in 
the  public  library  on  Saturdays  during  the  school 
term  and  all  through  vacation,  was  often  too 
tired  to  study  at  night.  Stacie's  vacation  study 
partly  compensated  for  her  losses  in  other  ways. 
Then,  too,  Professor  Morris  (the  superintendent 
of  the  schools)  and  the  various  teachers  became 
deeply  interested  in  her  struggle  for  an  educa- 
tion; they  granted  her  the  privileges  of  the  school 
library,  made  helpful  suggestions  as  to  her  work, 
and  graded  her  papers  regularly. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
health  had  improved  so  much  she  could  perform 
some  of  the  lighter  household  tasks.  This  gave 
Stacie  more  time  to  devote  to  her  studies.  She 
had  developed  such  a  power  of  concentration 
and  independence  that  she  found  the  final  work 
comparatively  easy  —  even  to  writing  an  essay, 
which  she  worked  over  as  faithfully  as  though 
she  was  still  in  school. 

"  I  want  it  all,"  she  said  to  her  mother  and 
Keith.  "  No  matter  if  I  cannot  graduate,  I 
shall  have  the  substance,  and  shall  be  prepared 
to  teach  just  as  soon  as  mama  is  strong  enough 
for  me  to  leave  her  —  the  goal  toward  which  I 
have  been  working  for  the  last  three  years.  You 
must  teach,  too,  Keith,  —  you  have  learned 
methods  in  helping  me,  —  then  attend  spring 
terms  and  summer  schools  till  you  get  a  college 
education.     That  is  my  ambition." 

One  day,  about  a  month  before  the  close  of 
tlie  term,  Keith  came  in  with  a  bundle,  which 
he  dropped  into  Stacie's  lap  as  he  passed  her. 
She  looked  up  questioningly. 
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"  O  thou  of  little  curiosity,  why  don't  you 
undo  it  ?  Behold  !  "  Keith  snapped  the  cord 
and  held  the  sheer  white  folds  up  to  view. 

"  Oh-h !  " 

"It  's  a  gown  for  you  to  wear  at  the  com- 
mencement, old  girl  —  and  my  tribute  to  pluck. 
You  shall  taste  the  last  bitter  drop  of  the  woes 
of  school  life  —  selecting  a  style  for  the  afore- 
said gown.  I  've  left  it  for  you  to  select  the 
thingumbobs  for  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Keith !  But  the  gown  is 
not  the  '  last  bitter  drop ' ;  you  forget  the  di- 
ploma—  the  one  ungettable  thing." 

"  Pooh  I  what  's  in  a  diploma  ?  A  paper  by 
any  other  name  would  look  as  sweet !  " 

"  No,  it  would  n't,"  laughed  Stacie, —  "  not  to 
me.  I  never  dreamed  of  getting  one  for  the 
occasion.  But  how  can  I  thank  you,  you  dear 
boy,  for  this  lovely  gown  ?  " 

"  By  wearing  it  to  the  exercises  and  outshin- 
ing all  the  other  fellows'  sisters." 

"  I  '11  do  my  best,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 

Stacie  was  a  vision  of  girlish  loveliness  as 
Keith  escorted  her  and  their  mother  to  the  seats 
reserved  for  them  in  the  large  auditorium. 

After  several  orations  had  been  delivered  with 
more  or  less  trepidation  and  success. —  Keith's 
among  them, —  Professor  INIorris  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  stage. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began, ''  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  story."  Then,  to  Stacie's  amazement 
and  confusion,  he  went  on  to  relate  the  story  of 
her  struggle.  Her  cheeks  grew  hot  beneath  the 
gaze  of  so  many  curious  eyes,  and  she  wished 
that  Professor  Morris  would  not  be  quite  so 
complimentary.  She  had  only  done  her  duty 
to  herself  and  mother.  Keith's  eyes  twinkled 
as  she  glanced  at  him.  She  knew  then  why 
Professor  Morris  was  telling  the  story. 

"  And  now,"  Professor  Morris  was  saying  in 
conclusion,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
to  you  that  the  board  has  unanimously  voted  to 
ask  Miss  Hamilton  to  come  upon  the  platform 
with  her  old  class  during  their  graduating  exer- 
cises. This  announcement.  I  will  sav,  will  tloubt- 
less  be  as  much  a  surprise  to  Miss  Hamilton  as  to 
you,  for  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  keeping  from 
her  the  decision  of  the  board  until  this  moment. 

"When  once  we  have  entered  upon  a  course 
of  deception,  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  from  one 
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Stage  to  the  next !  Furthermore,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  class,  I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
board  to  ask  Miss  Hamihon  to  read  the  essay 
which  she  handed  to  the  instructor  in  Enghsh  a 
week  ago  for  criticism.  I  hesitate  to  disclose  the 
ruses  I  had  to  resort  to  in  order  to  obtain  the 
essay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  now  have  the  man- 
uscript in  my  hand,  and  I  will  ask  Miss  Hamil- 
ton to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  read 
it,  with  humble  apologies  for  not  having  given  a 
more  timely  notice." 

Amid  wild  applause,  Stacie  went  forward  as 
in  a  dream,  and,  taking  from  Professor  Morris's 
hand  the  familiar  manuscript  over  which  she  had 
worked  so  hard  for  weeks,  she  began  to  read 
mechanically.  But  her  habit  of  thoroughness 
and  self-reliance  saved  the  day ;  soon  regaining 
her  composure,  she  went  through  to  a  trium- 
phant finish. 

"  You  did  it  in  fine  style.  Sis,"  whispered 
Keith — "even  to  a  graceful  retreat.  /  felt  all 
hands  and  feet." 

"  Thank  goodness,  that 's  the  last !  "  breathed 
Stacie. 

Keith  looked  at  her  quizzically.  "  Felt  that 
way  myself,"  he  murmured  cheerfully.  "  Feared 
you  would  collapse  under  the  shock  —  I  almost 
did.  Sly  old  Prof.!  that  's  why  he  was  so  in- 
terested in  your  essay  last  week !  and  I  never 
once  suspected  what  he  was  up  to." 

The  last  orator  bowed  and  sat  down  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  audible  to  those  near  him,  and  the 
cloud  of  anxious  responsibility  that  hovered 
over  the  semicircle  began  to  lift.  There  was  at 
least  a  bow  and  a  "  Thank  you "  still  to  go 


through  with  when  the  diplomas  were  dis- 
tributed, but  would  Mohammed  come  to  the 
mountain,  or  must  the  mountain  go  to  Mo- 
hammed ?  This  was  the  question  that  vexed 
their  souls  during  the  interval  that  followed. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  Mohammed  chose 
to  seek  the  mountain,  and  the  last  vestige  of 
the  cloud  dissipated.  Professor  Morris  made 
the  customary  presentation  speech  as  he  passed 
from  graduate  to  graduate. 

Stacie  began  to  wish  herself  anywhere  else 
than  where  she  was  as  Professor  Morris  ad- 
vanced. She  would  feel  so  mortified  when, 
after  presenting  Keith's,  he  would  turn  away. 
If  only  she  were  not  the  last  in  the  row  !  She 
knew  she  would  look  embarrassed,  and  —  yes, 
she  was  terribly  afraid  the  tears  would  come ; 
her  throat  was  tightening  now.     Oh,  dear ! 

The  ordeal  had  come.  But,  instead  of  turn- 
ing away.  Professor  Morris  paused  directly  in 
front  of  her. 

"  And  now,  Miss  Hamilton,"  he  was  saying, 
"  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  testimonial  of 
our  appreciation  of  by  no  means  the  least  deserv- 
ing graduate  in  the  class.  The  granting  of  this 
diploma,  though  somewhat  irregular,  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  the  teachers  and  graduates, 
and  of  even  the  august  school  board  itself,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  carry  out  their  will." 

Stacie  found  herself  standing,  though  she  was 
conscious  of  no  eftbrt  in  rising,  and  staring  at  a 
small  white  roll  in  her  hand,  while  the  audience, 
equally  surprised,  added  its  approval  of  the  un- 
expected final  act  in  the  day's  drama  by  a 
rousing  round  of  applause. 
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By  Crittknden  Marriott. 


Ai-  one  time  or  another  in  his  life,  every  boy  how  much  skill  is  needed  to  properly  mount 

who  is  a  boy  has  been  fired  with  a  desire  to  an  animal,  large  or  small,  and  how  thorough  a 

"  stuff"  an  animal  of  some  sort  —  either  a  favor-  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  is  required  to  make 

ite  dog  which  has  met  with  an  untimely  fate,  or  it  look  lifelike. 

an  unfortunate  cat,  or  some  wild  animal   which  Nowadays  ail  small  animals  are  modeled  in 

has  fallen  into  his  hands.     As  a  rule,  however,  plaster  of  Paris  almost  as  if  they  were  intended 
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something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  operation  : 
either  the  skin  has  been  ruined  in  removing  it ; 
or  it  has  been  spoiled  by  insects  after  it  was  re- 
moved; or,  if  both  of  these  difficulties  were 
gotten  over  successfully,  the  result  has  looked 
so  awkward  and  shapeless  that  it  has  soon  been 
thrown  away. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  understood 


for  statuettes,  and  then  have  the  skin  drawn 
over  them  carefully ;  while  the  frames  of  large 
animals  are  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with 
laths,  over  which  quantities  of  excelsior  are  fas- 
tened, or  with  wire  netting,  over  which  plaster  is 
carefully  molded  to  fit  the  animal. 

I'he    accompanying    photographs    show   the 
stages  in  the  process  of  moundng  a  walrus  at 
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the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  as  well  Fig.  2    shows   the   skin    stretched  over  the 

as  views  of  an  elephant  and  a  buffalo  in  "  un-  frame  and  three  men  at  work  stuffing  in  excel- 

dress" — before    the    prepared   skin    has    been  sior  through  apertures  cut  in  the  skin  for  this 

placed  upon  them.     They  show  what  a  hollow  purpose.    As  each  portion  is  finished  it  is  tacked 


FIG.    4.       -IHE    FIN'ISHKD    SPECIMEN.       (SEE    P.AGE    693.) 


mockery  a  mounted  animal  usually  is,  however 
lifelike  it  may  look. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  framework  for  the  animal. 
All  of  it  is  of  wood  or  wire,  except  the  bony 
skull-piece  carrying  the  tusks  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  skull  itself;  notice  the  flippers,  the 
bulging  chest  which  gives  such  a  haughty  ap- 
jjearance  to  the  finished  animal,  and  the  apology 
for  a  tail  bent  around  forward. 


in  place  by  long  pin-like  nails.  This  work  is 
continued  until  every  part  of  the  skin  is  filled 
out  to  exactly  the  right  degree. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  third  step  in  the  process  — 
the  drying  out.  While  the  skins  are,  of  course, 
thoroughly  cured  and  preserved,  they  are  never- 
theless flexible  and  more  or  less  moist.  AA'hen 
placed  in  the  dry  air  of  an  exhibition  hall  they 
will  shrink  somewhat  and  in  so  doing  mav  often 
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be  distorted.     Accordingly,  before  being  placed  ing,  but  is  a  task  that  requires  much  experience 

on  exhibition,  the  animals  are  firmly  tied  down  if  a  lifelike  animal  is  to  be  constructed.     All 

and  left  to  dry.  Observe  the  cords  passing  over  skins  come  to  the  work-shop  done  up  in  tight 

the  back  and  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  bundles,    with    nothing    except    themselves   to 

their   cutting   or  rubbing   the  shrinking    hide,  show  the  dimensions,  appearance,  and  so  on  of 

Upon  the  shoulders  appear  a  number  of  curious  the  creatures  from  which  they  were  taken.    The 

worm-like  pads  secured  by  nails.     They  are  in-  taxidermist  must  first  decide  how  he  will  pose 

tended  to  hold  the  skin  in  place  without  per-  his  animal,  whether  standing,  sitting,  or  lying 

mitting  it  to  be  torn  as  it  shrinks.  down.     He  is  not  copying  from  a  model,  as  a 


FIG.    5.       AN    ELEPHANT    READY    FOK    HIS    SKIN. 


Last    comes    Fig.    4,    showing    the    walrus  sculptor  or  a  painter  usually  is,  but  is  makin- 

mounted  and  ready  for  inspection.  an  original  pose.                                                    * 

Preparing  the   frames  is  not,  as  some   may  Of  course  the  frames  will  vary  with  the  pose, 

suppose,  merely  a  matter  of  skilled  carpenter-  Live  animals  can  dispose  their  bones  in  dozens 
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of  dififerent  attitudes,  l)ut  sturtcd  ones  have  no 
such  flexibihty;  they  must  have  a  ditierent 
frame  for  everv  jjosture.  Notice  tlic  hirge  ani 
mals  the  next  time  you  go  to  a  Zoo,  and  \  ou 
will  see  that  some  bones  which  are  very  prom- 
inent in  one  attitude  disappear  entirely  in  an- 
other. The  workman  then  must  know  enough 
of  the  animal  in  question  to  decide  just  what 
points  are  to  be  emphasized  in  the  chosen  pose. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  actual  dimen- 
sions.    Study  of  a  skin  as  it  hangs  outside  a 
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where  the  important  bones  in  a  skeleton  must 
have  been  and  where  the  important  points  in 
the  wooden  frame  must  accordingly  be.  What 
small  inaccuracies  there  mav  be  when  the 
frame  is  completed  can  l)e  rectified  by  juidding 
with  excelsior. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  view  of  an  elephant  all 
ready  to  have  the  skin  put  on,  and  Fig.  6  one  of 
the  early  stages  in  mounting  a  buffalo.  There 
have  been  recent  improvements  in  the  process 
of  mounting  animals,  whereby  plaster  of  Paris 
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furrier's  window  or  lies  as  a  rug  on  a  parlor 
floor  will  quickly  show  how  difticult  it  is  to  de- 
cide even  so  simple  a  question  as  the  distance 
between  the  points  where  the  legs  must  be 
joined  to  the  body.  Here  is  where  experience 
comes  in  ;  a  skilled  man  can  tell  verv  accuratelv 


is  employed  in  some  cases  instead  of  excelsior. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  plaster  is  too 
hard  to  be  pulled  out  of  shape  by  the  drying 
skin,  as  the  excelsior  sometimes  is,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
mount  to  drv  before  exhibiting  it. 


VACATION    DAYS." 


The  two  pictures  on  this  page  are  copies  of 
a  pair  of  paintings,  or  decorations,  in  a  Chicago 
school-room.  The  original  pictures  are  the 
work  of  a  clever  young  artist  of  that  city,  Miss 
Hope  Dunlap,  who,  in  choosing  her  subjects, 
preferred  to  depict  girls  and  boys  at  play  in  the 
open  air  rather  than  bending  over  desks  and 
books. 

To  young  eyes,  weary  of  the  hard  problems 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography,  it  must 
be  a  welcome  relief  to  look  upon  these  pictures, 
filled  with  the  jollity  and  freedom  of  the  out- 
door sunshine;  and  the  children  .should  be 
grateful  to  the  gifted  young  painter  who  has 
enlivened  the  walls  of  their  school-room  with 
scenes  so  cheery  and  ])leasing.     But  it  is  quite 


possible,  too,  that  on  some  dark  day,  when 
things  have  gone  wrong  and  study-hours  seem 
especially  long  and  dull,  the  sight  of  these  paint- 
ings may  prove  only  tantalizing,  distracting  the 
young  scholars'  thoughts  from  books  and  les- 
sons. Many  a  tired  lad  or  lassie  must  wish  that 
he  or  she  could  fly  away  from  the  school-room 
and  share  in  the  good  times  that  these  little 
folk  of  the  artist's  brush  are  having. 

But  if  occasionally  these  pictures  make  the 
school-room  seem  all  the  darker  and  the  text- 
books more  dull  and  dreary  than  ever,  it  is  only 
for  the  moment,  since  they  are  a  consoling  re- 
minder, too,  of  the  happy  hours  to  come,  when 
the  last  lessons  are  said,  examinations  arc  over. 
and  vacation  actuallv  begins. 


THE   ART    OF    DOING   WITHOUT. 


There  's   a  l)eautiful   art   that   is   sadly  ne- 
glected, 
And  daily  I  wonder  to  see  it  rejected 
By  some  who  'd  be  healthy  and  wealthy  and 

\\ise 
By  just  condescending  to  open  their  eyes 
And    look    at    things    fairly,    with    never    a 

pout  — 
I  refer  to  the  fine  art  of  doing  without. 

"  Why,   that  's    nothing    wonderful  !  "    maybe 

you  '11  say ; 
"  I  do  without  things  that  I  want  every  day  I  " 
Quite  likely  you  do.     But  how  do   you  do 

it  — 
With  good  grace,  or  a  face  that  's  as  blue  as 
a  bluet  ? 


There  's  a   wonderful    difterence  (just  jot  that 

down) 
Between   giving  up  things   with   a   smile  or   a 

frown  ; 
And  tliat  is  precisely  tlie  difterence  between 
The  artist  and  bungler — you  see  what  I  mean. 

You  can't  do  as  you  like  ?    Then  do  as  you  can; 
I  'm  sure  you  will  find  it  the  very  best  plan. 
Can't  have  what  }Ou  want  ?     Take  what  you 

can  get ; 
No  better  device  has  been  patented  yet. 
'T  is  the  bravest  and  blithest  and  best  way  by  far 
Not  to  let  little  losses  your  happiness  mar. 
'T  is  an  art  that  needs  practice ;  of  that  there  's 

no  doubt : 
But 't  is  worth  it — this  fine  art  of  doing  without. 
Mill f lie  Leo II a  Upton. 


Y    TRAVELER. 


Bv    E.     L.     SVLVESTER. 


She  looked  so  bright  and  happy, 
Starting  off  the  other  day. 

That  I  could  not  but  wonder 
Which  way  her  journey  lay. 


I  "  Perhaps  you  're  bound  for  London  } 
Said  I,  in  kindly  tone, 
J    "  For  Paris,  Rome,  or  Venice, 
Or  maybe  for  Cologne  ? 

"  Or  do  you  travel  farther  — 
To  India  or  Japan  ? 
To  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Siam,  or  Hindustan  ?  " 

Then,  smiling  at  me  gaily, 

She  replied :    "I  'm  going  down 

To  Daisyville,  New  Jersey,  sir. 
To  visit  Gran'ma  Brown." 
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THE    STORY    OF    KING   ARTHUR   AND    HIS    KNIGHTS.* 


By  Howard  Pyle. 


Chapter   VII. 

HOW   QUEEN   GUINEVERE  WENT  A-MAYING,  AND 
OF    WHAT    BEFELL. 


Now  it  befell  upon  a  pleasant  day  in  the 
springtime  that  Queen  Guinevere  went  a- May- 
ing with  a  goodly  company  of  knights  and 
ladies  of  her  court.  And  among  those  knights 
were  Sir  Pellias  and  Sir  Geraint  and  Sir  Dina- 
dor  and  Sir  Aglaval  and  Sir  Agiavaine  and  Sir 
Constantine  of  Cornwall,  and  sundry  others. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  with  the  air 
as  warm  as  milk,  and  the  sunlight  all  yellow 
like  to  gold,  and  the  breeze  both  soft  and  gen- 
tle. The  small  birds  they  sang  in  every  thicket 
and  hedge-row,  so  that  it  made  the  heart  very 
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joyful  for  to  hear  them.  And  all  about  there 
bloomed  so  many  pretty  flowers  of  divers  sorts 
that  the  entire  meadows  were  carpeted,  as  it 
were,  with  tender  and  delightful  beauty.  And 
anon  the  wind  would  wax  strong  and  full,  and 
anon  it  blew  softly;  and  whenever  it  waxed 
strong  all  the  tree-tops  swam  like  soft  plumes 
against  the  bright  sky. 

Such  was  the  spring  day  when  Queen  Guine- 
vere and  her  court  went  a-Maying,  and  certes 
it  is  good  to  be  abroad  in  the  field  and  in  the 
sunlight  beneath  the  gentle  sky  at  such  a  sea- 
son. 

And  as  the  fair  young  queen  and  her  gay 
court  of  lords  and  ladies  gathered  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  hawthorn,  they  ever  chattered 
and  laughed  and  made  them  very  merry. 

All  rights  reserved. 
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It  was  down  in  the  meadows  they  were,  be- 
side the  smooth-flowing  river,  and  as  they 
walked  in  joy  of  hohday  among  the  fragrant 
blossoms,  one  of  the  damsels  who  was  attendant 
upon  the  queen  cried  out  of  a  sudden  :  "  Lady, 
oh,  my  lady,  look!  pray  look!  Who  can  he  be 
that  Cometh  yonder  ?  " 

Then  Queen  Guinevere  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
and,  behold  !  she  saw  that  there  came  across 
the  meadows  a  damsel  riding  upon  a  milk-white 
palfrey.  And,  accompanying  the  damsel,  there 
were  three  pages  beautifully  clad  in  sky-blue 
raiment.  And  the  damsel  was  also  clad  entirely 
in  blue,  excepting  that  she  wore  a  finely  wrought 
chain  of  gold  about  her  neck,  and  a  fillet  of 
gold  about  her  brows.  And  her  hair  (which 
was  as  yellow  as  gold)  was  wrapped  all  about 
with  bands  of  blue  ribbon,  embroidered  with 
gold.  And  Queen  Guinevere  observed  that  of 
the  pages  that  followed  the  damsel  one  of  them 
bore  a  square  frame,  and  that  the  frame  was 
enveloped  and  covered  with  a  curtain  of  crim- 
son satin. 

Now  when  the  queen  beheld  that  goodly 
company  approaching,  she  bade  Sir  Pellias  for 
to  go  forth  to  meet  the  damsel. 

So  when  Sir  PeUias  met  the  damsel  and  her 
three  pages,  he  spake  to  her  in  this  wise :  "  Fair 
damsel,  I  am  commanded  by  yonder  lady  for 
to  greet  you,  and  to  crave  of  you  the  favor  of 
your  name,  so  that  I  may  make  you  beknown 
unto  her." 

And  the  damsel  replied :  "  Sir  Knight,  I  do 
perceive  from  your  countenance  and  address 
that  you  are  certes  some  lord  of  very  high  es- 
tate and  of  great  nobihty;  wherefore  I  will  gladly 
tell  to  you  that  my  name  is  Parcenet,  and  that 
I  am  a  damsel  belonging  to  the  court  of  a  cer- 
tain very  high  dame  who  dwelleth  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  here  and  who  is  called  the 
Lady  Ettard  of  Grantmesnle.  I  come  hither- 
ward  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
Queen  Guinevere ;  accordingly  if  you  shall  tell 
me  whereabouts  I  may  find  that  noble  lady,  I 
shall  assuredly  be  very  greatly  beholden  unto 
you." 

"  Ha,  lady  !  "  quoth  Sir  Pellias,  "  thou  shalt 
not  have  very  far  to  go  to  find  that  noble 
queen ;  for,  behold,  yonder  she  walketh,  sur- 
rounded by  her  court  of  lords  and  ladies."     And 


the  damsel  said :  "I  prithee  bring  me  unto 
her." 

So  Sir  Pellias  led  Parcenet  unto  the  queen, 
and  made  the  queen  acquainted  with  the  name 
and  title  of  the  damsel.  And  Queen  Guine- 
vere, with  great  graciousness  of  demeanor,  de- 
manded of  the  damsel  what  might  be  the  busi- 
ness that  brought  her  thitherward  so  great  a 
distance  from  her  home. 

"  Lady, "  quoth  the  damsel,  "  I  will  tell  you 
that  very  readily.  The  Lady  Ettard,  my  mis- 
tress, is  considered  by  all  those  in  that  part  of 
the  world  whence  I  came  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful lady  in  all  the  world.  Now  of  late  there 
hath  come  such  a  report  of  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  Lady  Guinevere  that  the  Lady  Ettard 
hath  seen  fit  for  to  send  me  hitherward  for  to 
see  for  myself  if  that  which  is  said  of  the  beauty 
of  that  queen  is^  soothly  true.  And  indeed, 
lady,  now  that  I  stand  before  you,  I  may  not 
say  but  that  you  are  the  fairest  dame  that  ever 
mine  eyes  beheld  —  only  saving  and  excepting 
my  Lady  Ettard." 

Then  Queen  Guinevere  laughed  with  a  very 
great  heart  of  mirth.  "  Fair  damsel,"  quoth 
she,  "  it  seemeth  to  me  to  be  a  very  merry  afiair 
that  thou  shouldst  have  traveled  for  so  great  a 
distance  for  so  small  a  matter.  And,  in  sooth, 
I  set  no  great  store  by  mine  appearance,  what- 
soever it  may  be;  wherefore  I  am  altogether 
willing  to  concede  that  thy  lady  —  and  haply 
many  another  —  is  far  more  fair  than  I  am. 
For  though  the  court  of  queen  or  lady  may 
flatter  her,  yet  her  looking-glass  doth  always  tell 
her  the  very  truth  without  any  flattery  whatso- 
ever. But  tell  me,  damsel,  what  is  that  thy 
page  beareth  so  carefully  wrapped  in  that  cur- 
tain of  crimson  satin  ?  " 

"  That,"  quoth  the  damsel,  "  is  a  true  and 
perfect  picture  of  the  Lady  Ettard  my  mis- 
tress." 

Then  Queen  Guinevere  said :  "  Now  I  will 
that  thou  show  to  me  and  my  court  the  pic- 
ture." 

"  That  will  I  do,"  said  the  damsel.  Where- 
upon she  commanded  the  page  who  bore  the 
picture  for  to  come  forward.  And  the  page  did 
so,  and  dismounting  from  his  noble  white  horse, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  he  uncovered  the 
picture  before  the  face  of  Queen  Guinevere  and 
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before  her  court,  so  that  the  queen  and  all  her 
court  beheld  the  picture.  And  the  picture  was 
painted  very  cunningly  upon  a  panel  of  ivory, 
framed  with  gold  and  beset  with  many  jewels  of 
divers  colors.  And  the  queen  and  her  court 
beheld  that  the  picture  was  the  picture  of  a  lady 
of  such  surpassing   and   extraordinary  beauty 
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self  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  fitting  for  this  ad- 
venture." 

"  Lady,"  said  Sir  Pellias,  "  I  do  beseech  thee 
further  for  to  permit  me  in  this  affair  to  enter 
upon  my  undertaking  clad  in  no  better  guise 
than  I  now  am.  For  an  I  do  succeed  in  win- 
ning for  myself  armor  and  accoutrements  upon 


that  her  hke  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  of    the  way,  consider  how  much  greater  will  be  thy 
the  world.  due,  seeing  that  I   enter  upon  my  adventure 

"  Hey  !  "  quoth  Queen  Guinevere,  "  thy  lady 
is  indeed  graced  with  an  extraordinary  beauty, 
fair  damsel;  and  if  she  indeed  resembles  that 
picture,  I  am  very  well  fain  to  acknowledge 
that  her  like  for  loveliness  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  of  the  world." 

Then  up  spake  Sir  Pellias  before  all  that 
noble  court.  "  Not  so,  dear  lady,"  quoth  he ; 
"  for  I  do  protest,  and  am  willing  to  maintain 
my  words  against  all  comers,  that  thou  thyself 
art  by  far  the  most  beautiful  lady  in  the  entire 
world." 

"  Heyday,  Sir  Knight,"  quoth  the  damsel 
Parcenet.  "  It  is  well  that  thou  dost  maintain 
that  saying  so  far  away  from  the  ten  towers  of 
Grantmesnle ;  for  at  that  place  is  a  certain 
knight,  called  Sir  Engamore  of  Malverat,  who  is 
a  very  great  knight  indeed,  and  who  maintaineth 
the  same  in  favor  of  the  Lady  Ettard  against 
all  comers  who  dare  to  encounter  him." 

Then  Sir  PelHas  placed  his  palms  together 
before  Queen  Guinevere  and  besought  her  thus: 
"  Lady,  I  do  pray  thee  of  thy  grace  that  thou 
wilt  so  far  honor  me  as  to  accept  me  for  thy 
true  knight  in  this  matter.  For  I  would  fain 
assay  this  adventure  in  thy  behalf  if  I  have  thy 
permission  for  to  do  so.  And  if  thou  grantest 
me  leave  I  will  straightway  go  forth  against  Sir 
Engamore  of  Malverat,  and  I  greatly  hope  that 
when  I  meet  him  I  shall  cause  his  overthrow,  to 
the  increasing  of  thy  honor." 

Then  Queen  Guinevere  laughed  again  with 
very  great  mirth.  "  Dear  knight,"  quoth  she, 
*'  it  pleaseth  me  beyond  measure  that  thou 
shouldst  take  upon  thee  in  my  behalf  so  small 
a  quarrel  of  mine  as  this  quarrel  is.  For  if  so 
be  thou  dost  assume  so  small  a  quarrel,  then 
how  much  more  wouldst  thou  take  a  more 
serious  quarrel  upon  thee!  Wherefore  I  do 
accept  thee  very  joyfully  for  my  champion  in 
this  affair.     So  go  thou  presently  and  arm  thy- 


due,  seeing  that  I   enter  upon  my 
clad  only  in  holiday  raiment." 

Now  at  this  time  Sir  Pellias  was  clad  alto- 
gether in  an  attire  fitted  for  a  May-day :  to  wit, 
doublet  and  hosen  of  fair  crimson  cloth  of  deli- 
cate texture,  cut  shoon  of  black  velvet,  and  a 
black  velvet  cap  surmounted  by  a  long  crimson 
feather.  Hanging  from  his  shoulders  was  a 
short  fair  cloak  of  crimson  silk,  embroidered  in 
silver  and  with  balls  of  silver  dependent  from 
the  comers  thereof.  Wherefore  it  was  never 
before  heard  of  that  a  knight  setting  forth  upon 
a  serious  adventure  should  go  clad  in  such  a 
guise.  Nevertheless  the  queen  did  not  forbid 
him,  but  she  bade  her  page  Florizel  for  to  fetch 
the  best  horse  that  he  might  obtain  for  Sir 
PeUias,  and  bade  him  go  as  he  listed.  So  he 
rode  away,  all  in  the  sunlight,  across  that  field 
abloom  with  many  flowers ;  and  with  him  went 
the  damsel  Parcenet  and  the  three  pages  clad 
in  blue. 

Thus  entered  he  upon  that  famous  adventure 
of  which  I  have  now  to  tell  you ;  for  so  one 
oftentimes  beginneth  with  a  hght  heart  a  silly 
undertaking  that  endeth  very  seriously. 

So  they  rode  for  a  considerable  distance,  with 
Httle  or  no  discourse,  until  at  last  the  damsel 
Parcenet  said  :  "  Sir,  I  know  not  thy  name  or 
thy  condition,  or  who  thou  art ;  wilt  thou  not 
inform  me  thereof  ?  " 

And  Sir  Pellias  said  :  "  I  will  so,  damsel.  Men 
call  me  Pellias  of  the  Hill,  and  I  am  a  knight 
of  King  Arthur's  court  and  his  Round  Table." 

But  when  Parcenet  heard  who  was  that  knight 
who  rode  beside  her,  she  cried  out  with  great 
voice ;  for  Sir  Pellias  was  very  famous  throughout 
that  entire  land,  and  was  held  by  many  of  good 
information  to  be  the  strongest  knight  in  all  of 
the  realm,  saving  only  King  Arthur  and  King 
Pellinore  —  for  at  that  time  Sir  Launcelot  had 
not  yet  appeared,  nor  Sir  Tristram,  nor  Sir 
Percival,  nor   Sir    Bors   de    Ganis.      And   the 
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maiden  was  wonderfully  uplifted  in  thought  for 
to  find  herself  in  the  company  of  so  famous  a 
knight.  Wherefore  she  said  by  and  by :  "  It 
will  surely  be  a  great  honor  for  Sir  Engamore 
of  Malverat  to  have  to  do  with  so  famous  a 
knight  as  thou  art,  Sir  Pellias."  Whereunto 
Sir  Pellias  replied :  "  I  think  there  are  several 
other  knights  of  King  Arthur's  Table  who  are 
better  knights  than  I."  And  Parcenet  said:  "  I 
trow  not,  Sir  Pellias." 

Then  by  and  by  she  asked  of  Sir  Pellias : 
"  How  wilt  thou  get  thyself  armor  for  to  fight 
with  Sir  Engamore  withal  ?  " 

And  Sir  Pellias  made  answer  very  steadfastly : 
"  Maiden,  I  know  not  where  I  shall  find  me 
armor  for  my  defense,  but  before  the  time  cometh 
for  me  to  engage  with  Sir  Engamore  of  Malverat 
I  shall  find  me  armor  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
For  thou  must  know  that  it  is  not  always  the  de- 
fense that  a  man  weareth  upon  his  body  that 
bringeth  him  success,  but  more  often  the  spirit 
that  uplifteth  him  unto  that  which  he  under- 
taketh." 

And  Parcenet  said :  "  I  would  that  I  had  a 
knight  of  such  a  spirit  as  thou  hast.  Sir  PeUias." 
And  Sir  Pellias  laughed  and  said  :  "  Maiden, 
when  thy  time  cometh  I  wish  for  thee  a  knight 
with  much  more  spirit  than  I.  Only  tell  me : 
wouldst  thou  have  him  fair  or  dark,  or  short  or 
tall  ?  " 

And  Parcenet  said :  "  I  would  have  him  about 
as  tall  as  thou  art,  and  with  the  same  color  of 
hair  and  eyes,  and  with  a  straight  nose  like 
unto  thine,  and  with  a  good  wit  such  as  thou 
hast." 

To  this  Sir  Pellias  made  reply  :  "  Alacka- 
day !  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  so  ere  we  had 
come  so  far  ?  For  I  could  easily  have  got  thee 
a  dozen  such  in  Camelot ;  for  they  have  them 
there  a-plenty  in  wicker  cages,  and  sell  them 
two  for  a  farthing." 

Whereat  the  damsel  laughed  right  cheerfully, 
and  said:  "  I  trow  not.  Sir  Pellias." 

Thus  talking  with  great  good  will  and  right 
pleasantly,  Sir  Pellias  and  Parcenet  and  the 
three  pages  following  them  traveled  onward 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

At  that  time  they  came  to  a  very  pleasant 
place  in  a  valley  where  was  a  plantation  of 
apple-trees  all  abloom  with  pink  blossoms.  And 


here  Sir  Pellias  he  dismounted  and  then  lifted 
the  damsel  down  from  off  her  palfrey.  And 
when  they  had  seated  themselves  in  the  grass 
one  of  the  pages  spread  a  fine  napkin  upon  the 
soft  and  tender  lawn,  and  upon  the  napkin  he 
set  a  roasted  capon  and  a  fair  loaf  of  white 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  wine  the  color  of 
yellow  gold.  And  Parcenet  seated  herself  upon 
one  side  of  the  cloth  and  Sir  Pellias  sat  upon 
the  other  side.  Then,  before  they  began  for 
to  eat,  Sir  Pellias  spake  and  said:  "  Maiden,  I 
would  that  I  might  gaze  upon  that  picture  of 
thy  mistress  agam,  and  that  I  might  behold 
it  whilst  I  eat  my  meal."  And  Parcenet  made 
reply :  "  Why  not,  Sir  Pellias  ?  Thou  shalt 
indeed  see  it." 

So  she  commanded  the  page  who  bore  the 
picture  for  to  fetch  it,  and  the  page  did  so  and 
set  it  up  against  the  trunk  of  the  apple-tree. 
And  Sir  Pellias  regarded  the  picture  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  said :  "  Ha,  maiden, 
if  thy  lady  is  as  fair  of  face  as  this  picture  telleth 
her  to  be,  she  is  very  fair  indeed."  Whereunto 
Parcenet  replied:  "  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Pellias,  that 
picture  doeth  her  very  ill  favor,  for  she  is  a 
very  great  many  times  more  beautiful  than 
that." 

"  Alas,  maiden,"  said  Sir  PelHas,  "  in  that 
case  it  is  an  ill  thing  for  any  knight  for  to  have 
to  assail  her  claim  unto  beauty.  Now  I  tell 
thee  truly,  I  would  rather  be  the  true  knight  of 
that  lady  than  of  any  one  whom  I  ever  beheld 
in  all  of  my  life." 

At  this  Parcenet  fell  a-laughing  beyond  all 
measure.  "Heyday,  Sir  Knight,"  quoth  she, 
"  and  is  it  so  with  thee  ?  Now  I  may  tell  thee 
that  ladies  like  to  the  Lady  Ettard  are  as 
plentiful  at  Grantmesnle  as  knights  like  thee 
are  plentiful  at  Camelot.  For  in  like  man- 
ner at  Grantmesnle  do  they  keep  such  ladies 
in  wicker  cages  a-hanging  like  gay  birds  from 
the  windows  of  houses." 

And  Sir  Pellias  said :  "  Maiden,  thou  makest 
a  mock  of  me." 

Thereupon  they  both  fell  to  with  right  good 
will  at  their  repast,  for  they  were  anhun- 
gered. 

So  I  have  told  you  how  Sir  Pellias  and  Parce- 
net began  that  journey,  traveling  right  cheer- 
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fully  together  through  the  gentle  springtide  so 
long  ago.  That  night  they  lodged  at  a  very 
quaint  and  pleasant  inn  that  stood  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Forest  of  Usk,  having  reached  the 
border  of  the  woodland  at  that  time  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  was  sloping  to  his  setting.  And 
the  next  day  they  entered  the  forest. 

Now  after  they  had  traveled  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  depths  of  the  silent  wood- 
lands, they  came  to  that  part  which  is  called 
the  Forest  of  Arroy.  And  when  they  had  come 
thither,  the  damsel  Parcenet  said  to  Sir  Pellias : 
"  Sir  Knight,  this  part  of  the  forest  is  called  by 
those  who  know  it  the  Forest  of  Adventure. 
For  it  is  a  very  wonderful  place,  full  of  magic 
and  of  singular  sights  and  sounds.  For  thou 
must  know  that  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  forest 
that  there  dwelleth  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
her  magic  is  of  a  sort  that  maketh  all  this  wood- 
land fay.  Somewhere  nigh  to  this  place  is  that 
land  containing  the  lake  wherein  she  dwelleth, 
and  I  tell  thee  that  very  few  people  have  ever 
entered  that  land  to  behold  it,  and  fewer  yet 
have  returned  to  tell  unto  other  men  that 
which  they  have  seen.  And  this  forest  is  called 
the  Forest  of  Adventure  because  that  no  knight 
hath  ever  entered  its  boundaries  but  some  ad- 
venture of  a  strange  sort  hath  befallen  him." 

And  Sir  PelHas  said:  "Maiden,  that  which 
thou  tellest  me  is  very  pleasant  for  to  hear,  for 
doubtless  in  this  place  I  shall  obtain  a  suit  of 
armor  to  my  hking." 

So  they  entered  the  Forest  of  Adventure 
without  more  ado,  and  as  they  traveled  forward 
for  a  very  long  way  they  discovered  that  the 
forest  here  grew  ever  more  dark  and  strange 
and  lonesome,  so  that  it  seemed  at  times  as 
though  the  silence  covered  them  all  over  like  a 
cloak,  so  that  to  those  travelers  the  forest  was 
soothly  a  very  grimly  place.  So  following  their 
journey  they  came  at  last  to  a  place  where  the 
road  grew  exceedingly  narrow,  and  lo,  before 
them  was  a  brawling  stream  pf  water  that  ran 
down  violently,  with  many  whirlpools  and  water- 
falls, betwixt  stones  of  huge  and  monstrous  size 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen.  And  all  the 
trees  round  about  were  crooked  and  bent  and 
.covered  with  thick  green  moss.  And  as  they 
drew  nigh  to  the  ford  of  this  stream  they  per- 
ceived a  great  thorn-tree  that  grew  close  by  the 
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way.  And  underneath  the  thorn-tree  upon  a 
bank  of  green  moss  there  sat  a  beldam  so 
aged  and  wrinkled  that  her  like  was  hardly  to 
be  found  in  all  the  world.  For  her  chin  rose 
upward  toward  her  nose,  and  her  nose  de- 
scended toward  her  chin;  and  her  face  it  was 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  wrinkles.  And 
when  this  beldam  perceived  them  drawing  nigh, 
she  called  aloud  upon  Sir  Pellias  in  a  cracked 
and  broken  voice :  "  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight,  wilt 
thou  not  of  thy  knightliness  help  a  poor  body 
across  this  torrent  ?  Here  beneath  this  thorn- 
tree  have  I  sat  for  many  days,  and  yet  no  one 
Cometh  who  will  give  me  aid." 

Then  Parcenet  said  to  the  old  woman : 
"  Peace,  be  still,  thou  hag.  Who  art  thou  who 
sittest  here  in  rags  and  tatters  that  dareth  to  ask 
of  so  noble  a  knight  for  to  give  thee  such  aid  as 
that  ?  " 

But  the  old  woman  cried  all  the  louder :  "  Sir 
Knight,  Sir  Knight,  I  do  beseech  thee  of  thy 
knighthood  for  to  carry  me  across  this  torrent. 
For  behold  my  frame,  how  aged  and  how  feeble. 
I  may  not  cross  the  water  of  my  own  strength, 
for  an  I  undertake  it  I  must  of  a  surety  sink 
therein  and  perish." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  turned  his  face  upon  Par- 
cenet, and  he  said  very  seriously:  "It  is  thou 
who  must  hold  peace,  damsel.  Dost  thou  know 
so  little  of  true  knightliness  as  to  think  that  a 
fair  face  alone  layeth  claim  upon  one  who 
weareth  belt  and  golden  spurs  ?  King  Arthur, 
who  is  the  perfect  model  of  knighthood,  would 
never  take  any  difference  to  mind  concerning 
who  it  was  that  called  upon  his  knighthood  for 
aid,  provided  that  one  were  in  need  of  his  succor 
and  assistance.  And  as  he  is  himself  so  hath  he 
taught  his  knights  to  be.  Wherefore  this  poor 
creature  hath  as  great  a  right  to  mine  assistance 
as  though  she  were  the  fairest  dame  in  Chris- 
tendom." Then  turning  him  toward  the  old 
woman,  he  said:  "That  which  thou  requirest 
of  me  I  will  perform  according  unto  thy  behest." 
Wherefore  he  dismounted  from  his  noble  war- 
horse,  and  lifting  up  the  old  woman  from  where 
she  sat,  he  set  her  with  great  gentleness  upon 
the  saddle.  Then  himself  mounting  his  steed 
once  more,  he  drave  into  the  ford  of  the  stream, 
and  so  came  across  the  torrent  in  safety  to  the 
other  side.    And  close  behind  him  came  Par- 
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cenet,  and  she  neither  laughed  nor  frowned,  but 
she  looked  very  strangely  upon  Sir  Pellias,  for 
mayhap  she  had  never  yet  seen  a  knight  of  such 
a  sort  as  that  knight  of  King  Arthur's  Table, 
who  would  perform  such  a  service  for  an  old 
woman  of  such  ill  visage  and  all  clad  in  rags 
and  tatters.  And  after  Parcenet  came  the  three 
pages,  and  so  they  crossed  the  stream  together. 

Now  when  they  had  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  water  Sir  Pellias  dismounted  and  would 
have  aided  the  old  woman  to  alight  from  the 
saddle;  but,  lo!  she  waited  not  for  his  aid,  but 
leaped  down  very  lightly  from  where  she  sat. 
Then  befell  a  strange  thing  that  passed  all  for 
marvelousness,  for,  instead  of  that  old  woman, 
there  was  in  that  place  a  wonderful  lady  of  such 
extraordinary  beauty  of  countenance  and  of 
apparel  that  neither  Sir  Pellias  nor  the  damsel 
had  ever  beheld  her  like  before. 

And  if  that  forest  was  the  forest  of  enchant- 
ment, then  did  this  lady  belong  well  in  such  a 
place,  for  she  too  was  altogether  of  enchant- 
ment. For  it  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  she 
was  not  of  the  earth  like  ordinary  mortals,  but 
was  something  altogether  different.  Her  face 
was  of  a  wonderful  clearness,  like  to  ivory  for 
whiteness,  and  her  eyes  were  black  and  bright,' 
like  unto  two  jewels  set  into  ivory;  and  she  was 
clad  all  in  green  from  head  to  foot,  excepting  that 
a  cord  of  crimson  and  gold  was  interwoven  into 
the  meshes  of  her  long  hair,  which  was  like  to 
fine  silk  for  softness  and  for  glossiness.  And 
around  her  neck  was  a  wonderful  necklace  of 
opal  stones  and  emeralds  inset  into  gold,  and 
about  her  wrists  were  bracelets  of  wrought  gold 
inset  with  emerald  stones  and  opals. 

Thus  had  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  appeared 
unto  King  Arthur,  and  thus  did  she  appear 
unto  Sir  Pellias  that  day. 

And  when  Sir  Pelhas  beheld  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  that  it  was  in  no  wise  like  to  the 
earthly  beauty  of  any  lady  whom  he  had  ever 
beheld,  he  wotted  that  she  must  be  some  one  of 
high  degree  and  of  exalted  station  in  a  land  of 
faerie  into  which  he  had  entered.  Wherefore 
he  knelt  before  her  and  set  his  hands  together, 
palm  to  palm.  And  she  said:  "  Sir  Pellias,  why 
dost  thou  kneel  unto  me?"  And  he  said: 
"  Lady,  because  thou  art  so  wonderful."  And 
she  said :  '•  Thou  shalt  not  kneel  to  me.  Sir 


Pellias,  for  he  who  serveth  a  lady  as  thou  hast 
done  service  to  me  maketh  himself  her  equal, 
whosoever  she  may  be."  And  he  said  to  her: 
"  Lady,  who  art  thou  ?  "  And  she  replied:  "  I 
am  one  who  holds  an  exceedingly  kind  regard 
toward  King  Arthur  and  all  his  knights,  because 
that  he  and  they  are  of  such  noble  sort  and 
quality.  And  more  especially  do  I  hold  a  kind 
regard  unto  thee,  Sir  Pellias;  though  why  that 
should  be  thou  as  yet  knowest  not.  I  am  she, 
by  name  Nymue,  whom  men  call  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  it  was  through  me  that  King 
Arthur  obtained  that  wonderful  sword  called 
Excalibur." 

And  Sir  PelHas  said:  "Lady,  thou  doest  me 
great  favor  in  that  thou  lettest  mine  eyes  be- 
hold thy  beauty."  And  the  lady  smiled  upon 
Sir  Pelhas  and  said:  "Sir  Pelhas,  I  am  minded 
to  do  thee  a  much  greater  kindness  than  that, 
though  what  that  kindness  may  be  thou  art 
not  now  prepared  to  know,  but  by  and  by 
thou  shalt  know  it.  Meantime  I  do  claim 
thee  for  my  knight  in  that  thou  hast  so  well 
served  me  this  day.  And  in  token  of  my  kind- 
ness toward  thee  I  do  bestow  this  upon  thee, 
which  I  bid  thee  to  wear  under  all  circum- 
stances; for  it  is  of  a  virtue  that  thou  wottest 
not  of."  Therewith  she  took  from  about  her 
neck  that  collar  of  opal  stones,  of  emeralds,  and 
of  gold,  and  hung  the  same  about  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  Sir  Pellias,  so  that  it  hung  down 
upon  his  crimson  raiment  with  a  very  wonder- 
ful glory  of  variegated  colors.  Then,  while  Sir 
Pellias  still  knelt,  she  vanished  from  the  sight 
of  those  who  looked,  upon  her,  and  was  gone 
upon  that  moment,  leaving  them  all  astonished 
and  bemazed  at  what  had  befallen.  For,  lo ! 
where  she  had  been  there  was  nothing  but  that 
woodland  and  the  brawling  stream. 

Then,  by  and  by.  Sir  Pellias  arose  from  his 
knees  like  one  in  the  maze  of  some  wonderful 
dream.  So  he  mounted  upon  his  horse  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  but  in  entire  silence.  And 
likewise  in  entire  silence  they  departed  from 
that  place.  Only  after  they  had  gone  a  very 
considerable  distance  Parcenet  said  :  "  Sir  Pel- 
lias, thou  art  certes  very  worthy  of  that  great 
favor  that  hath  been  bestowed  upon  thee." 

And  Sir  Pellias,  all  bewildered,  said  with  ex- 
ceeding modesty :  "  Dost  thou  think  so,  maiden  ?  " 
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And  she  said  :  *'  Yea,  I  do  think  so." 
But  Sir  PeUias  knew  not  that  the  necklace 
which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  had  hung  about 
his  neck  possessed  such  a  virtue  that  whoso- 
ever wore  it,  that  one  was  beloved  of  all.  For 
that  collar  of  emerald,  of  opal,  of  gold,  was,  in- 
deed, of  that  singular  virtue. 

And  now  listen  of  what  furthur  adventures 
befell  Sir  PeUias  in  this  part  of  the  forest,  and 
of  how  he  won  him  a  suit  of  armor. 

Chapter   VIIL 

how  sir  pellias  overcame  a  red  knight 
called  sir  adresack,  and  of  how  he 
liberated    twenty-two     captives    from 

THAT    knight's    CASTLE. 

Now,  after  that  wonderful  happening,  they 
journeyed  continuously  for  a  great  while.  Nor 
did  they  pause  at  any  place  until  they  came, 
about  an  hour  after  the  prime  of  the  day,  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  forest  where  charcoal-burners 
were  plying  their  trade.  Here  Sir  Pellias  com- 
manded that  they  should  draw  rein  and  rest  for 
a  while,  and  so  they  dismounted  for  to  rest  and 
to  refresh  themselves,  as  he  had  ordained  that 
they  should  do.  And  while  they  ate  their  mid- 
day meal  those  sooty  fellows  who  dwelt  thus 
always  within  the  deep  and  silent  forest  stood 
about  them  at  a  distance  and  looked  at  them 
from  afar  as  though  they  were  strange  beings 
from  out  of  another  world. 

Now  as  they  sat  thus  refreshing  themselves 
with  meat  and  drink,  there  came  of  a  sudden 
from  out  of  the  forest  a  sound  of  great  lamenta- 
tion and  of  loud  outcry,  and  almost  immediately 
there  appeared  from  the  thickets,  coming  ipto 
that  open  place,  a  lady  in  woeful  array,  riding 
upon  a  pied  palfrey.  And  behind  her  rode  a 
young  esquire,  clad  in  colors  of  green  and  white 
and  seated  upon  a  sorrel  horse.  And  he  also 
appeared  to  be  possessed  of  great  sorrow,  being 
in  much  disarray  and  very  downcast  of  counte- 
nance. And  the  lady's  face  was  all  beswollen 
and  inflamed  with  weeping,  and  her  hair  hung 
down  upon  her  shoulders  with  neither  net  nor 
band  for  to  stay  it  in  place,  and  her  raiment  was 
greatly  torn  by  the  brambles  and  much  stained 
with  forest  travel.     And  the  young  esquire  who 
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rode  behind  her  came  with  a  drooping  head  and 
a  like  woeful  disarray  of  bramble-tom  apparel, 
his  cloak  dragging  behind  him  made  fast  to 
his  shoulder  by  only  a  single  point. 

Now  when  Sir  Pellias  beheld  the  lady  and 
the  esquire  in  such  sad  estate,  he  arose  imme- 
diately from  where  he  sat,  and  went  straightway 
to  the  lady  and  took  her  horse  by  the  bridle  and 
stayed  it  where  it  was.  And  the  lady  looked 
at  him  yet  saw  him  not,  being  altogether 
blinded  by  her  grief  and  distraction. 

Then  Sir  PeUias  ^aid  to  her :  "  Lady,  what 
ails  thee,  that  thou  sorrowest  so  greatly  ?  " 

Whereunto  she  made  reply  :  "  Sir,  it  matters 
not,  for  thou  canst  not  help  me." 

"  How  know  ye  that  ?  "  said  Sir  Pellias.  "  For 
I  have  a  very  good  intention  in  my  heart  for  to 
aid  thee  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  do  so." 

Then  the  lady  looked  more  nearly  at  Sir  Pel- 
lias, and  she  perceived  him  as  though  through 
a  mist  of  sorrow.  And  she  beheld  that  he  was 
not  clad  in  armor,  but  only  in  a  holiday  attire 
of  fine  crimson  cloth.  Wherefore  she  began 
sorrowing  afresh,  and  that  in  great  measure, 
for  she  deemed  that  here  was  one  who  could 
give  her  no  aid  in  her  sorrow.  Wherefore 
she  said :  "  Sir  Knight,  thy  intentions  are  kind, 
but  how  canst  thou  look  to  give  me  aid  when 
thou  hast  neither  arms  nor  defenses  for  to  help 
thee  in  taking  upon  thee  such  a  quarrel  ?  " 

And  Sir  PeUias  said :  "  Lady,  I  know  not  how 
I  may  aid  thee  until  that  thou  tellest  me  of  thy 
sorrow.  Yet  I  have  good  hope  that  I  may 
serve  thee  when  I  shall  know  what  it  is  that 
causes  thee  such  disorder  of  mind." 

Thereupon,  still  holding  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  he  brought  the  lady  forward  to  that 
place  where  Parcenet  stUl  sat  beside  the  napkin 
spread  with  food.  And  when  he  had  come  to 
that  place,  he,  with  all  gendeness,  constrained 
the  lady  for  to  dismount  from  her  horse.  Then, 
with  equal  gentleness,  he  compelled  her  to  sit 
down  upon  the  gra^ss  and  to  partake  of  the  food. 
And  when  she  had  done  so,  and  had  drunk 
some  of  the  wine,  she  found  herself  to  be  greatly 
refreshed,  and  began  to  take  to  herself  more 
heart  of  grace.  Thereupon,  beholding  her  so 
far  recovered,  Sir  PeUias  again  demanded  of 
her  what  was  her  trouble,  and  besought  her 
that  she  would  open  her  heart  unto  him. 
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So,  being  encouraged  by  his  cheerful  words, 
she  told  to  Sir  Pellias  the  trouble  that  had 
brought  her  to  that  pass. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  "  the  place  where  I 
dwell  is  a  considerable  distance  from  this. 
Thence  I  came  this  morning  with  a  very  good 
knight  called  Sir  Brandemere,  who  is  my  hus- 
band. Now  this  morning  Sir  Brandemere  would 
take  me  out  a-hunting  at  the  break  of  day ;  and 
so  we  went  forth  with  a  white  hound  of  which 
my  knight  was  wonderfully  fond.  So,  coming 
to  a  certain  place  in  the  forest,  there  started 
up  of  a  sudden  from  before  us  a  white  doe, 
which  same  the  hound  immediately  pursued 
with  great  vehemence  of  outcry.  Thereupon 
I  and  my  lord  and  this  esquire  followed  there- 
after with  very  great  spirit  and  enjoyment  for 
that  sport.  Now  when  we  had  followed  the 
white  doe  and  the  white  hound  for  a  great 
distance,  we  came  to  a  certain  place  where  we 
beheld  before  us  a  violent  stream  of  water 
which  was  crossed  by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge. 
And  we  beheld  that  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  there  stood  a  strong  castle  with  seven 
towers,  and  that  the  castle  was  built  up  upon 
the  rocks  in  such  a  way  that  the  rocks  and  the 
castle  appeared  to  be  altogether  like  one  rock. 

"  Now  as  we  approached  the  bridge  afore- 
said, lo !  the  portcullis  of  the  castle  was  lifted 
up  and  the  drawbridge  was  let  fall  very  sud- 
denly and  with  a  great  noise,  and  there  imme- 
diately issued  forth  from  out  of  the  castle  a 
knight  clad  altogether  in  red.  And  all  the 
trappings  and  the  furniture  of  his  horse  were 
likewise  of  red;  and  the  spear  which  he  bore 
in  his  hand  was  of  ash-wood  painted  red.  And 
he  came  forth  very  terribly,  and  rode  forward 
so  that  he  presently  stood  at  the  other  end  of 
that  narrow  bridge.  Thereupon  he  called  out 
aloud  to  Sir  Brandemere  my  husband,  saying : 
'  Whither  wouldst  thou  go,  Sir  Knight  ? '  And 
unto  him  Sir  Brandemere  made  reply :  *  Sir,  I 
would  cross  this  bridge ;  for  my  hound,  which 
I  love  exceedingly,  hath  certainly  crossed  here 
in  pursuit  of  a  doe  as  white  as  milk.'  Then  that 
Red  Knight  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  Sir 
Knight,  thou  comest  not  upon  this  bridge  but 
at  thy  peril ;  for  this  bridge  belongeth  unto  me, 
and  whosoever  would  cross  it  must  first  over- 
throw me  or  else  he  may  not  cross.' 


"  Now  my  husband  Sir  Brandemere  was 
clad  at  that  time  only  in  a  light  raiment  such 
as  one  might  wear  for  hunting  or  for  hawking; 
only  that  he  wore  upon  his  head  a  light  basi- 
net of  steel  infolded  with  a  scarf  which  I  had 
given  him.  Ne'theless  he  was  so  great  of  heart 
that  he  would  not  abide  any  challenge  such  as 
that  Red  Knight  had  given  unto  him ;  where- 
fore, bidding  me  and  this  esquire  (whose  name 
is  Ponteferet)  to  remain  upon  the  farther  side  of 
the  bridge,  he  drew  his  sword  and  rode  forward 
to  the  middle  of  the  bridge  with  intent  to  force 
a  way  across  if  he  was  able  so  to  do.  Where- 
upon, seeing  that  to  be  his  intent,  that  Red 
Knight,  clad  all  in  complete  armor,  cast  aside 
his  spear  and  drew  his  sword  and  rode  forward 
to  meet  my  knight.  And  so  they  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  And  when  they  met  to- 
gether that  Red  Knight  lifted  himself  in  his  stir- 
rups and  smote  my  husband  Sir  Brandemere 
upon  the  crown  of  his  basinet  with  his  sword. 
And  I  beheld  the  blade  of  the  Red  Knight's 
sword  that  it  cut  through  the  basinet  of  Sir 
Brandemere,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  upon 
my  knight's  face  in  great  abundance.  Then  Sir 
Brandemere  straightway  fell  down  from  his 
horse  and  lay  as  though  he  were  dead. 

"  Having  thus  overthrown  him,  that  Red 
Knight  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  lifted  up 
Sir  Brandemere  upon  the  horse  whence  he  had 
fallen,  so  that  he  lay  across  the  saddle.  Then, 
taking  both  horses  by  the  bridle,  the  Red 
Knight  led  them  both  straight  away  and  so  into 
his  castle.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  into 
the  castle  the  portcullis  thereof  was  immediately 
closed  behind  him  and  the  drawbridge  was 
raised.  Nor  did  he  pay  any  heed  whatever 
either  to  me  or  to  the  esquire  Ponteferet,  but 
he  departed,  leaving  us  without  any  word  of 
cheer;  nor  do  I  now  know  whether  my  hus- 
band Sir  Brandemere  is  living  or  dead,  or  what 
hath  befallen  him." 

And  as  the  lady  spake  these  words,  lo,  the 
tears  again  fell  down  her  face  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Then  Sir  Pellias  was  very  much  moved  with 
compassion ;  wherefore  he  said :  "  Lady,  thy 
case  is  indeed  one  of  exceeding  sorrowfulness, 
and  I  am  wonderfully  grieved  for  thee.  And, 
indeed,  I  would  fain  aid  thee  to  all  the  extent 
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that  is  in  my  power.  So  if  thou  wilt  lead  me 
to  where  is  this  bridge  and  that  grimly  castle  of 
which  thou  speakest,  I  make  thee  my  vow  that 
I  will  assay  to  the  best  of  my  endeavor  to  learn 
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of  the  whereabouts  of  thy  good  knight,  and  as 
to  what  has  befallen  him." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  am  much  beholden 
unto  thee  for  thy  good  will.  Yet  thou  mayst 
not  hope  for  success  shouldst  thou  venture  to 
undertake  so  grave  an  adventure  as  that  with- 
out either  arms  or  armor  for  to  defend  thyself 


withal.  For  consider  how  grievously  that  Red 
Knight  hath  served  my  husband  Sir  Brande- 
mere,  taking  no  consideration  as  to  his  lack  of 
arms  or  of  defense.  Wherefore  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  serve  thee 
any  more  courteously." 
And  to  the  lady's  words 
Parcenet  also  lifted  up 
a  great  voice,  bidding 
Sir  PeUias  not  to  be  so 
foolhardy  as  to  do  this 
thing  that  he  was  mind- 
ed to  do.  And  so  did 
Ponteferet,  the  esquire, 
also  call  out  upon  Sir 
Pellias  that  he  should 
not  do  this  thing,  but 
that  he  should  at  least 
take  arms  to  himself 
ere  he  entered  upon 
this  adventure. 

But  to  all  that  they 
said  Sir  Pellias  replied : 
"  Stay  me  not  in  that 
which  I  would  do,  for 
I  do  tell  you  all  that  I 
have  several  times  un- 
dertaken adventures 
even  more  perilous 
than  this,  and  yet  I 
have  scaped  with  no 
great  harm  to  myself." 
Nor  would  he  listen  to 
anything  that  the  lady 
and  the  damsel  might 
say,  but  arising  from 
that  place,  he  aided  the 
lady  and  the  damsel  to 
mount  their  palfreys. 
Then  mounting  his 
own  steed,  and  the  es- 
quire and  the  pages 
having  mounted  their 
steeds,  the  whole  party  immediately  departed 
from  that  place,  leaving  the  charcoal-burners 
much  marveling  at  the  wonderful  visitors  who 
had  come  thus  into  their  smoky  world. 

And  as  they  journeyed,  the  esquire  Ponte- 
feret directed  them  how  to  proceed  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  castle  of  the  Red  Knight. 
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In  this  way  they  traveled  those  lonely  wood- 
land paths  of  the  Forest  of  Adventure,  nor  did 
they  perceive  any  break  in  the  woodlands  until 
after  three  leagues  or  four  or  a  little  more  they 
came  to  a  more  open  place  in  that  wilderness 
where  was  a  steep  and  naked  hill  before  them. 
And  when  they  had  reached  to  the  top  of  that 
hill,  they  perceived  beneath  them  a  river,  very 
turbulent  and  violent.  Likewise  they  saw  that 
the  river  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  exceedingly 
straight  and  narrow,  and  that  upon  the  farther 
side  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  river  there  stood 
a  very  strong  castle  with  seven  tall  towers  and 
many  roofs  of  red  tiles.  Moreover,  the  castle 
and  the  towers  were  built  up  upon  the  rocks,  very 
lofty  and  high,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where 
the  rocks  ceased  and  the  walls  began.  Where- 
fore the  towers  and  the  walls  appeared  to  be 
altogether  one  rock  of  stone.  And  about  the 
tops   of  the   towers   there   flew  an   incredible 
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knight  Sir  Brandemere,  and  to  ask  of  thee  why 
thou  didst  deal  with  him  so  grievously  a  short 
time  since." 

At  this  the  Red  Knight  grew  very  full  of 
wrath.  "  Ha,  ha !  "  he  cried  vehemently.  "  That 
thou  shalt  presently  learn  to  thy  great  sorrow, 
for  as  I  have  served  him  so  shall  I  presently 
serve  thee,  so  that  in  a  little  while  I  shall  bring 
thee  unto  him.  Then  thou  mayst  ask  him 
whatsoever  thou  dost  list.  But  seeing  that  thou 
art  unarmed  and  without  defense,  I  would  not 
do  thee  any  bodily  ill.  Wherefore  I  demand  of 
thee  that  thou  shalt  presently  surrender  thyself 
unto  me ;  otherwise  it  will  be  very  greatly  to 
thy  pain  and  sorrow  if  thou  compel  me  to  use 
force  for  to  constrain  thy  surrender." 

Then  Sir  Pelhas  said:  "  What!  what !  Wouldst 
tliou  thus  assail  a  knight  who  is  altogether 
without  arms  or  defense  as  I  ?  " 

And  the  Red  Knight  said :  "  That  shall  I  do 


number  of  jackdaws  with  a  very  great  deal  of    if  thou  dost  not  yield  thyself  unto  me." 


noisy  clamoring,  and  there  were  so  many  of 
those  jackdaws  that  they  appeared  like  bees 
swarming  about  a  beehive. 

Then  the  esquire  Ponteferet  pointed  with 
his  finger  and  said :  "  Sir  Knight,  yonder  is  the 
casde  of  the  Red  Knight,  and  into  it  he  bore 
Sir  Brandemere  after  he  had  been  so  grievously 
wounded."  And  Sir  Pellias  said  unto  the  lady, 
Sir  Brandemere's  wife :  "  Lady,  I  will  presently 
inquire  as  to  thy  husband's  welfare." 

Therewith  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode 
down  the  hill  toward  the  bridge  with  great 
boldness.  And  when  he  had  come  nigher  to 
the  bridge,  lo,  the  portcullis  of  the  castle  was 
lifted  and  the  drawbridge  was  let  fall  with  a 
great  noise  and  tumult.  And  straightway  there 
issued  forth  from  out  of  the  castle  a  knight  clad 
all  in  armor  and  accoutrements  of  red.  And 
this  knight  came  forward  with  great  speed 
toward  the  bridge's  head.  Then,  when  Sir 
Pellias  saw  him  approaching  so  threateningly, 
he  went  forth  very  boldly  upon  the  bridge, 
and  when  the  Red  Knight  saw  him  approach, 
he  said,  "  Ha !  who  art  thou  who  darest  to 
come  thus  upon  my  bridge  ?  " 

Unto  him  Sir  PelUas  made  reply  :  "  It  matters 
not  who  I  am,  but  thou  art  to  know,  thou  dis- 


Then,"  quoth  Pellias,  "  thou  art  not  fit  for 
to  be  dealt  with  as  beseemeth  a  tried  knight; 
wherefore  should  I  encounter  thee  thy  over- 
throw must  be  of  such  a  sort  as  may  shame  any 
belted  knight  who  weareth  golden  spurs." 

Thereupon  he  cast  about  his  eyes  for  a  weapon 
to  fit  his  purpose,  and  he  beheld  how  that  a 
certain  great  stone  was  loose  upon  the  coping 
of  the  bridge;  so  this  he  laid  hands  upon  for 
his  purpose. 

Now  this  stone  was  so  huge  that  three  strong 
men  of  this  day  might  hardly  lift  it ;  yet  did  Sir 
Pellias  pluck  it  forth  from  its  place  seemingly 
with  great  ease.  Then  uplifting  it  with  both 
hands,  he  ran  swifdy  toward  that  Red  Knight 
and  flung  the  rock  at  him  with  great  force. 

Nor  might  the  Red  Knight  withstand  that 
blow,  nor  hardly  might  any  man  in  all  of  the 
world  have  withstood  it.  For  the  stone  smote 
the  Red  Knight  upon  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
and  drave  it  back  upon  his  breast  with  great 
violence.  And  the  force  of  the  blow  drave  the 
knight  backward  from  his  saddle,  so  that  he  fell 
down  to  the  earth  from  his  horse  with  great  vio- 
lence and  tumult,  and  lay  upon  the  bridgeway 
like  one  who  was  altogether  dead. 

And  when  they  witliin  the  castle  who  looked 


courteous  knight,  that  I  am  come  to  inquire  of    forth  thereupon  saw  that  blow,  and  when  they 
thee  where  thou  hast  disposed  of  that  good    beheld  the  overthrow  of  the  Red  Knight,  they 
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lifted  up  their  voices  in  great  lamentation,  so 
that  the  outcry  thereof  was  terrible  for  to  hear. 

But  Sir  Pellias  ran  with  all  speed  to  the 
fallen  knight  and  set  his  knee  upon  his  breast; 
and  he  unlaced  his  helmet  and  hfted  it ;  and 
he  beheld  that  the  face  of  the  knight  was 
strong  and  comely,  and  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether dead. 

So  when  Sir  Pelhas  saw  that  the  Red  Knight 
was  not  dead,  and  when  he  perceived  that  he 
was  about  to  recover  his  breath  from  the  blow 
that  he  had  suffered,  he  drew  that  knight's  mis- 
ericorde  from  its  sheath  and  set  the  point  to 
his  throat,  so  that  when  the  Red  Knight  awoke 
from  his  swoon  he  beheld  death,  as  it  were,  in 
the  countenance  of  Sir  PeUias  and  in  the  point 
of  the  dagger. 

So  when  the  Red  Knight  perceived  how 
very  near  death  was  to  him  he  sore  besought 
Sir  Pellias  for  mercy,  saying,  "  Spare  my  life  unto 
me  !  "  Whereunto  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  Who  art 
thou  ?  "  And  the  knight  said,  "  I  am  called  Sir 
Adresack,  surnamed  of  the  Seven  Towers."  And 
Sir  Pellias  said  to  him, "  What  hast  thou  done 
unto  Sir  Brandemere  and  how  doth  it  fare  with 
that  goodly  knight  ?  "  And  the  Red  Knight 
said,  "  He  is  not  so  seriously  wounded  as  you 
suppose." 

Now  when  Sir  Brandemere's  lady  heard  this 
speech  she  was  greatly  exalted  with  joy,  so  that 
she  smote  her  hands  together,  making  great  cry 
of  thanksgiving. 

But  Sir  Pellias  said  :  "  Now  tell  me.  Sir  Adre- 
sack, hast  thou  other  captives  beside  that  knight 
Sir  Brandemere  at  thy  castle  ? "  And  Sir 
Adresack  said :  "  Sir  Knight,  I  will  tell  thee 
truly ;  there  are  in  my  castle  one  and  twenty 
other  captives  besides  him :  to  wit,  eighteen 
knights  and  esquires  of  degree  and  three  ladies. 
For  I  have  defended  this  bridge  for  a  long 
time,  and  all  who  have  undertaken  to  cross  it, 
they  have  I  taken  captive  and  held  for  ransom. 
Wherefore  I  have  taken  great  wealth  and  gained 
great  estate  thereby." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  said:  "Thou  art  soothly  a 
wicked  and  discourteous  knight  so  to  serve 
travelers  that  come  thv  way,  and  I  would  do 
well  for  to  slay  thee  where  thou  liest.  But  since 
thou  hast  besought  mercy  of  me,  I  will  grant  it 
unto  thee,  though  I  will  do  so  only  with  great 
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shame  unto  thy  knighthood.  Moreover,  if  I 
spare  to  thee  thy  hfe  there  are  two  several 
things  which  thou  must  perform.  First  thou 
must  go  unto  Queen  Guinevere  at  Camelot, 
and  there  must  thou  say  unto  her  that  the 
knight  who  left  her  unarmed  hath  taken  thine 
armor  from  thee  and  hath  armed  himself  there- 
with for  to  champion  her  beauty  withal,  as  he 
hath  set  out  to  do.  Second  thou  must  confess 
thy  faults  unto  King  Arthur  as  thou  hast  con- 
fessed them  unto  me,  and  thou  must  beg  his 
pardon  for  the  same,  craving  that  he,  in  his 
mercy,  shall  spare  thy  life  unto  thee.  These 
are  the  things  that  thou  must  perform." 

And  Sir  Adresack  said  :  "  These  things  do  I 
promise  to  perform  if  thou  wilt  spare  my  life." 

Then  Sir  Pelhas  permitted  him  to  arise,  and 
he  came  and  stood  before  Sir  Pellias.  And  Sir 
PeUias  summoned  the  esquire  Ponteferet  unto 
him,  and  he  said:  "Take  thou  this  knight's 
armor  from  off  his  body,  and  then  put  thou  it 
upon  my  body,  as  thou  knowest  how  to  do." 
And  Ponteferet  did  as  Sir  PeUias  bade  him. 
He  unarmed  Sir  Adresack  and  he  clothed  Sir 
Pellias  in  Sir  Adresack's  armor.  Then  Sir  Pel- 
lias said  unto  Sir  Adresack  :  "  Now  take  me 
into  thy  castle,  that  I  may  thereunto  liberate 
those  captives  that  thou  so  wickedly  boldest 
there."  And  Sir  Adresack  said :  "  It  shaU  be 
done  as  thou  dost  command." 

Thereupon  they  all  went  together  through 
the  gate  into  the  castle,  which  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly stately  place.  And  there  they  beheld 
a  great  many  servants  and  attendants,  and 
these  came  at  the  command  of  Sir  Adresack 
and  bowed  themselves  down  before  Sir  Pellias. 
Then  Sir  Pellias  bade  Sir  Adresack  for  to  sum- 
mon the  keeper  of  the  dungeon  and  Sir  Adre- 
sack did  so.  And  Sir  Pellias  commanded  the 
keeper  that  he  should  conduct  them  unto  the 
dungeon,  and  the  keeper  bowed  down  before 
him  in  obedience. 

And  when  they  had  come  to  that  dungeon 
they  beheld  it  to  be  a  very  lofty  place  and 
exceedingly  strong.  And  there  they  found  Sir 
Brandemere  and  those  others  of  whom  Sir 
Adresack   had   spoken. 

But  when  that  sorrowful  lady  perceived  Sir 
Brandemere,  she  ran  unto  him  with  great  voice 
of  rejoicing,  and  embraced  him  and  wept  over 
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him.  And  he  embraced  her  and  wept,  and  those  captives  whom  he  had  Uberated  went 
ahogether  forgot  his  hurt  in  the  joyous  dehght  through  the  divers  parts  of  the  castle.  And 
of  beholding  her  again. 

And  in  the  several 
apartments  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  castle  were 
just  eighteen  knights 
and  esquires  and  three 
ladies,  also,  besides  Sir 
Brandemere.  Among 
all  of  those  knights 
were  two  from  King 
Arthur's  court :  to  wit, 
Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir 
Mador  de  la  Porte. 
Whereupon  when  these 
beheld  that  it  was  Sir 
Pellias  who  had  liber- 
ated them,  they  em- 
braced him  with  great 
joy  and  kissed  him 
upon  either  cheek. 

And  all  those  who 
were  liberated  made 
great  rejoicing  and 
gave  Sir  PelHas  such 
praise  and  acclaim  that 
he  was  greatly  content- 
ed therewith.  Then 
when  Sir  Pellias  beheld 
all  those  captives  who 
were  in  the  dungeon 
he  was  very  wroth  with 
Sir  Adresack ;  where- 
upon he  turned  unto 
him  and  said :  "  Be- 
gone, Sir  Knight,  for 
to  do  that  penance 
which  I  imposed  upon 
thee  to  perform ;  for  I 
am  very  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  thee,  and 
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fear  me  lest  I   should 
repent  me  of  my  mercy  to  thee." 

Thereupon  Sir  Adresack  turned  him  away, 
and  he  immediately  departed  from  that  place 
and  called  to  him  his  esquire,  and  with  him 
he  rode  away  to  Camelot  for  to  do  that 
penance  which  he  had  promised  Sir  Pellias  for 
to  do. 

Then,  after  he  was   gone.  Sir  Pellias  and 


there  they  -found  thirteen  chests  of  gold  and 
silver  money  and  four  caskets  of  jewels, —  very 
fine  and  of  great  brilliancy, —  all  of  which  trea- 
sure had  been  paid  in  ransom  by  other  captives 
who  had  in  aforetime  been  violently  held  at 
that  place. 

And  Sir  Pellias  ordained  that  all  those  chests 
and  caskets  should  be  opened,  and  Avhen  those 
who  were  there  looked  therein,  the  hearts  of  all 
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were  wonderfully  exalted  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  that  great  treasure. 

Then  Sir  Pellias  commanded  that  all  that 
treasure  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  divided 
into  nineteen  equal  parts,  and  when  it  had 
been  so  divided  he  said :  "  Now  let  each  of 
you  who  have  been  held  captive  in  this  place 
take  for  his  own  one  part  of  that  treasure  as  a 
recompense  for  those  sorrows  which  he  hath 
endured."  Moreover,  to  each  of  the  ladies 
who  had  been  held  as  captives  in  that  place 
he  gave  a  casket  of  jewels,  saying  unto  her : 
"  Take  thou  this  casket  of  jewels  as  a  recom- 
pense for  that  sorrow  which  thou  hast  suffered." 
And  unto  Sir  Brandemere's  lady  he  gave  a 
casket  of  the  jewels  for  that  which  she  had  en- 
dured. 

But  when  those  who  were  there  beheld  that 
Sir  Pellias  reserved  no  part  of  that  great  trea- 
sure for  himself,  they  all  cried  out  upon  him : 
"  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Knight !  how  is  this  ?  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  set  aside  no  part  of  this  treasure 
for  thyself." 

And  Sir  Pellias  made  answer :  "  You  are 
right;  I  have  not  so.  For  it  needs  not  that  I 
take  any  of  this  gold  and  silver  or  any  of  these 
jewels  for  myself.  For,  behold !  ye  have  suf- 
fered much  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Adresack,  where- 
fore ye  should  receive  recompense  therefor. 
But  I  have  suffered  naught  at  his  hands, 
wherefore  I  need  no  such  recompense." 

Then  were  they  all  astonished  at  his  gener- 
osity, and  gave  him  great  praise  for  his  large- 
ness of  heart.  And  all  those  knights  vowed 
unto  him  fidelity  unto  death. 

Then,  when  all  these  things  were  accom- 
plished. Sir  Brandemere  implored  all  who  were 


there  that  they  would  come  with  him  unto  his 
castle,  so  that  they  might  refresh  themselves 
with  a  season  of  mirth  and  good  faring.  And 
they  all  said  that  they  would  go  with  him,  and 
they  did  go.  And  at  the  castle  of  Sir  Brande- 
mere there  was  great  rejoicing,  with  feasting 
and  jousting. 

And  all  who  were  there  loved  Sir  Pellias  with 
an  astonishing  love,  because  of  that  collar  of 
emeralds  and  opals  and  gold.  Yet  no  one 
knew  aught  of  the  virtue  of  that  collar,  nor  did 
Sir  Pellias  himself  know  of  it. 

So  Sir  Pelhas  abided  at  that  place  for  three 
days.  And  when  the  fourth  day  was  come  he 
arose  betimes  in  the  morning  and  bade  saddle 
his  horse  and  the  palfrey  of  the  damsel  Parcenet 
and  the  horses  of  their  pages.  Then,  when  all 
those  who  were  there  saw  that  he  was  minded 
to  depart,  they  besought  him  not  to  go;  but  Sir 
Pellias  said:  "  Stay  me  not,  for  I  must  go." 

Then  came  to  him  those  two  good  knights  of 
Arthur's  court,  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de 
la  Porte,  and  they  besought  him  that  he  would  let 
them  go  with  him  upon  that  adventure.  And 
at  first  Sir  Pellias  forbade  them;  but  they  be- 
sought him  the  more,  so  that  at  last  he  was  fain 
to  say:  "Ye  shall  go  with  me." 

So  he  departed  from  that  place  with  his  com- 
pany, and  all  those  who  remained  gave  great 
sorrow  that  he  should  go"  away. 

So  ended  this  second  adventure  of  Sir  Pellias. , 
And  the  next  adventure  telleth  of  how  that 
good  and  valiant  knight  did  battle  with  Sir 
Engamore  of  Malverat,  the  champion  of  the 
Lady  Ettard  of  Grantmesnle,  and  in  it  shall  be 
told  the  several  adventures  that  befell  thereby. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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ABOUT    MAGNETS. 


By  Lawrence  B.  Fletcher,  Ph.D. 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  toy  magnets  — 
straight  or  curved  bars  of  steel  which  attract 
and  hold  suspended  light  pieces  of  iron  such 
as  tacks  and  iron  filings.  Let  us  examine  one 
of  these  curious  bars  and  see  what  we  can  learn 
about  them.  In  the  first  place,  how  are  they 
made,  and  how  came  they  to  be  made  ? 

Thousands  of  years  ago  a  mineral  having 
this  strange  power  of  attracting  iron  was  found 
in  the  country  anciently  called  Magnesia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  name  of  this  country  has  given  us 
the  word  "  magnet."  This  mineral,  which  is  now 
called  the  lodestone  (not  loadstone),  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  curious,  and  it  was  discovered 
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that  a  piece  of  iron  which  had  been  rubbed  with 
the  lodestone  acquired  the  same  power  of  attract- 
ing iron ;  in  other  words,  the  piece  of  iron  became 
a  magnet.  It  was  afterward  found  that  such  an 
iron  or  artificial  magnet  could  be  used  like  the 
lodestone  itself  to  convert  other  pieces  of  iron 
into  magnets  by  rubbing.  Still  more  recently,  a 
mode  of  making  magnets  by  means  of  electricity 
was  discovered,  that  is,  by  wrapping  a  piece  of 
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insulated  wire  many  times  around  the  bar  and 
then  causing  a  current  of  electricity  to  pass 
through  the  wire.  The  familiar  small  toy  mag- 
nets are  simply  steel  bars  which  have  been 
rubbed  a  few  times  against  powerful  magnets. 


Now,  if  we  bring  a  needle  near  our  little 
magnet  we  will  at  once  find  that  all  parts  of  the 
magnet  do  not  act  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

If  the  needle  is  brought  near  either  end  of  the 
magnet  it  is  strongly 
attracted,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  magnet 
it  will  take  quite  a  lit- 
tle force  to  pull  it  away 
again.  But  if  the  nee- 
dle is  brought  near  the 
middle  of  the  magnet 
it  is  attracted  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all. 

From  this  we  can 
infer  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  mag- 
net is  at  its  ends,  or 
poles,  as  they  are 
called.  This  is  graph- 
ically shown  in  Fig.  i, 
which  represents  a  bar 
magnet  that  has  been 
laid  on  a  flat  surface, 

such  as  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  pane  of  glass", 
which  has  been  covered  with  a  light  coat  of 
fine  iron  filings.  Upon  lightly  rapping  the 
magnet  or  surface  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  jagged  filings  against  each  other  and 
against  the  surface,  these  small  particles  of 
iron  promptly  arrange  themselves  as  shown  — 
clustering  thickly  round  the  poles  and  leaving 
a  vacant  space  in  the  middle.  We  see,  too,  that 
the  filings  bristle  out  in  various  directions.  -Each 
filing,  in  fact,  points  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic force  at  the  spot  where  it  lies.  By  laying 
the  paper  with  the  filings  over  the  magnet  and 
tapping  it  we  may  cause  the  filings  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  much  more  extended  pattern, 
somewhat  as  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  2. 

The  filings  are  here  arranged  in  curved  lines,  a 
few  of  which  may  be  traced  from  theif  start  at 
one  pole  to  their  termination  at  the  other.    They 
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are  shown  more  clearly  when  a  horseshoe  mag- 
net is  used,  because  the  poles  are  near  each 
other.  These  curved  Hues  are  called  "  lines  of 
force,"  because  they  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force. 

But  you  must  not  think  that  the  lines  of  force 
have  any  real  existence,  any  more  than  the 
meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  on  a  map  or 
globe  have.  They  simply  serve  to  map  out  the 
space  about  a  magnet,  the  magnetic  field,  as  it 
is  called,  and  they  may 
be  drawn  so  as  to  show 
the  strength  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  at  every 
point. 

Now,  though  it  would 
appear  from  this  that 
only  the  ends  of  the 
magnet  are  magnetic, 
yet  if  the  bar  is  broken 
in  two  and  the  pieces 
are  separated,  we  find 
that  the  broken  places 
attract  the  needle  just 
as  the  original  ends,  or  poles,  did  and  still  do. 
In  fact,  these  broken  ends  are  poles. 

In  other  words,  each  piece  is  a  complete 
magnet,  with  two  poles,  and  a  place  in  the 
middle  where  there  is  no  attraction.  Now,  if 
we  put  the  broken  ends  together 
again,  we  might  perhaps  suppose 
that  as  we  have  brought  two 
poles  together  at  the  break,  this 
part  of  the  bar  would  now  at- 
tract the  needle  twice  as  strongly 
as  one  pole  did. 

We  shall  find,  however,  that 
the  reunited  ends  have  no  eftect 
at  all  upon  the  needle.  . 

In  fact,  we  have  simply  recon- 
structed the  original  magnet  with 
two  poles  and  a  middle  part  where  there  is  no 
attraction.  We.  can  break  each  of  the  pieces  in 
two,  and  continue  breaking  until  we  have  di- 
vided the  magnet  into  a  great  number  of  short 
bits,  and  we  shall  find  that  each  bit  is  a  com- 
plete magnet  with  two  poles. 

If  we  put  the  bits  together  again,  however, 
the  poles  that  come  together  disappear,  and  we 
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have  again  a  single  magnet  with  a  pole  at  each 
end  and  none  at  any  other  point. 

Why  do  the  poles  disappear  ?  Because  mag- 
netic poles  are  of  two  different  kinds,  north  poles 
and  south  poles,  and  if  we  put  the  fragments 
together  exactly  as  they  were  originally  a  north 
pole  and  a  south  pole  always  come  together. 

If  a  magnet  is  hung  up  by  a  string  around 
its  middle,  it  will  turn  so  as  to  point  north  and 
south.  The  end  which  points  north  is  usually 
called  the  north  pole  and  the  other  end  the  south 
pole  of  the  magnet.  North  poles  and  south 
poles  have  different  and,  to  some  extent,  oppo- 
site properties. 

The  north  poles  of  two  magnets  repel  each 
other.  So  do  the  south  poles.  But  the  north 
pole  of  each  magnet  attracts  the  south  pole  of 
the  other. 

When  no  other  artificial  magnet  is  near,  the 
free  magnet  points  north  and  south  under  the 
influence  of  the  greatest  of  all  known  magnets, 
the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  not  a  magnet  a 
suspended  magnet  would  show  no  preference 
for  any  particular  direction.  When  a  magnet 
is  broken  in  two  one  of  the  broken  ends  be- 
comes a  north  and  the  other  a  south  pole,  as  in 
Fig.  3.  When  these  poles  are  put  together  they 
destroy  each  other's  effects,  as  we  have  seen. 
Now,  as  a  magnet  may  be  divided  into  smaller 
magnets  and  built  up  again  from  them,  it  is 


supposed  that  every  magnet  actually  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  very  small  magnets,  with 
all  their  north  poles  pointing  the  same  way,  or 
nearly  so. 

But  when  the  iron  is  magnetized  by  rubbing 
it  against  a  magnet,  the  little  magnets  in  the 
iron  are  all  turned  by  the  influence  of  the  large 
magnet  to  the  same  direction,  so  that  north  and 
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south  poles  neutralize  each  other  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bar;  but  at  one  end  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  free  north  poles  and  at  the  other  a 
collection  of  free  south  poles. 

This  may  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  several 
well-known  facts  make  it  probable. 

We  have  seen  that  magnets  can  he  made  by 
electricity.  In  this  way  not  only  can  a  bar  be 
magnetized  very  quickly,  but  its  magnetism  can 
be  almost  instantly  reversed;  that  is  to  say, 
the  north  pole  can  be  changed  to  a  south  pole 
by  simply  changing  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netizing electric  current. 

Now,  when  the  bar  is  magnetized,  a  sharp 
metallic  click  is  heard,  and  the  bar  is  found  to 
be  a  little  longer  and  thinner  than  it  was  be- 
fore, its  volume  remaining  unchanged.  Then 
if  the  magnetism  is  reversed  rapidly  a  number 
of  times,  a  click  is  heard  at  every  reversal, 
and  the  bar  becomes  quite  warm  from  the 
rubbing  together  of  the  little  magnets  as  they 
turn.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  soft  or 
wrought  iron,  in  which  the  particles  can  turn 
readily,  is  more  easily  magnetized  than  cast- 
iron  or  hard  steel.  Steel,  on  the  other  hand, 
retains  its  magnetism  better  than  soft  iron  does, 
and  it  is  of  steel  that  the  familiar  permanent 
magnets  are  made. 

The  strongest  magnets  are  made  of  very  hard 
steel.  A  strong  magnet  will  lift  many  times  its 
own  weight. 

Small  magnets  are  stronger  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  than  large  ones,  and  the  latter  are 
best  made  by  magnetizing  thin  steel  bars  sep- 
arately, and  then  fastening  them  together  in 
bundles. 

I  have  spoken  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  iron 
by  nibbing  it  against  a  magnet ;  but  a  nail  or 
other  piece  of  iron  which  is  simply  held  against 
the  pole  of  a  magnet,  or  even  very  near  but 
not  touching,  itself  becomes  a  magnet  for  the 
time  being,  and  will  support  another  nail  ap- 
plied to  its  lower  end.  (See  Figs.  4  and  5.) 
If  the  magnet  is  strong  and  the  nails  not  too 
heavy,  a  chain  of  four  or  five  may  be  held  in 
this  way ;  but  if  the  first  nail  next  to  the  mag- 


net is  pulled  away  from  the  pole,  it  at  once 
loses  nearly  all  its  magnetism,  and  lets  the  other 
nails  fall. 

If  a  nail  while  in  contact  with  the  magnet 
is  struck  or  hammered,  it  will  retain  more 
magnetism  after  separation,  and  will  hft  iron 
filings  or  small  tacks;  but  if  hammered  after 
separation,  it  will  lose  nearly  all  its  strength. 
In  both  cases  the  hammering  seems  to  tem- 
porarily loosen  the  particles  of  iron,  so  that  they 
can  turn  more  readily  to  the  same  direction  in 
the  first  case,  and  back  to  their  original  direc- 
tion in  the  second. 

Magnets  are  weakened  by  heating,  and  at  a 
red  heat  lose  all  their  strength. 

Magnets  are  frequendy  made  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe  or  letter  \} ,  but  a  horseshoe  mag- 
net is  really  nothing  more  than  a  bar  magnet 
bent.  As  both  poles  will  attract  iron,  it  is  ap- 
parently twice  as  strong  as  when  in  the  bar 
form.  A  piece  of  iron  laid  across  the  poles  is 
attracted  by  both  of  them.  In  this  case  the 
poles  act  on  opposite  ends  of  the  iron  and  do  not 
destroy  each  other's  effects,  for  each  pole  mag- 
netizes the  portion  of  the  iron  opposite  it.  The 
iron,  therefore,  becomes  a  strong  magnet  with 
its  north  pole  touching  the  south  pole  of  the 
horseshoe  magnet,  and  its  south  pole  touching 
the  north  pole.  This  is  popularly  called .  a 
"  keeper,"  because  it  "keeps,"  or  preserves,  the 
strength  of  the  magnet,  which  becomes  much 
weaker  when  the  keeper  is  left  oflT. 

Iron,  steel  (which  is  a  modified  iron),  the 
metals  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  some  substances 
which  contain  a  large  portion  of  iron,  are  the 
only  bodies  that  can  be  strongly  magnetized, 
though  many  others  can  be  magnetized  very 
feebly  and  temporarily. 

What  magnetism  really  is,  no  one  knows.  It 
seems  to  be  a  natural  property  of  the  particles 
of  iron,  and  what  we  call  magnetizing  is  only, 
as  I  have  said,  the  act  of  turning  the  magnetic 
particles  so  that  they  act  together.  This  is  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  causes  beyond  our 
control,  and  almost  all  pieces  of  iron,  if  care- 
fully tested,  are  found  to  be  weak  magnets. 
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By  G.  R.  O'Reillv, 


JNG  the  tour  of  a 
circus  company  in 
South  America,  one 
of  the  speciakies 
was  a  snake-charm- 
er who  performed 
with  several  large 
serpents,  beautiful 
in  color  and  propor- 
tion, but  formidable 
as  to  size  and  temper.  Among  the  collection 
of  reptiles  were  two  or  three  which  proved  to 
be  totally  unmanageable  on  account  of  their 
enormous  (Hmensions  and  exceedingly  savage 
disposition.  It  being  impossible  to  handle  them 
with  safety,  they  were  simply  left  on  exhibition, 
securely  confined  in  large  cages  of  wire  netting, 
Avhich  were  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  just 
outside  the  ring  and  near  to  the  entrance,  so 
that  all  who  attended  might  see  them  as  they 
passed  in  and  out. 

It  happened  one  night  that,  owing  to  some 
accidental  disarrangement  of  his  harness,  one 
of  the  horses  became  unmanageable  just  in  front 
of  the  spot  where  these  cages  were  placed.  He 
reared  up  again  and  again,  and  in  the  intervals 
kicked  viciously  and  plunged'  about  furiously, 
threatening  every  moment  to  break  the  reins  by 
which  the  driver  contrived  still  to  hold  him. 
As  the  people  became  terrified,  many  jumped 
from  their  seats  and  rushed  for  the  place  of  exit. 
This  confusion  increased  the  efforts  of  the  strug- 
ghng  beast.  He  reared  up  madly,  and  fell  back- 
ward against  the  cages,  knocking  them  over, 
as  well  as  injuring  several  of  the  crowd  in  doing 
so.  Instantly  the  cry  was  raised,  "  The  snakes 
are  out !  "  Needless  to  say,  this  alarm  turned 
the  whole  audience  into  a  strugghng  mob.  The 
screaming  of  the  women  and  the  shouting  of  the 
men  were  so  great  that  the  officials  and  man- 
agers failed  to  make  themselves  heard  or  heeded, 


had  become  undone,  glided  off  through  the  ter- 
ror-stricken crowd  and  quickly  disapi)eared  be- 
neath the  canvas  of  the  tent  into  the  darkness 
beyond. 

It  was  not  until  the  audience  had  left  that 
the  circus  people  found  out  their  loss.  They 
made  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  ^■icinity, 
but  failed  to  find  the  snake.  Nor  did  a  renewed 
search  the  next  day  yield  any  better  result. 

Months  after  the  circus  had  gone  and  the 
people  had  ceased  to  talk  of  the  episode,  I 
happened  to  be  hunting  in  the  mountains  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  town  where  the  occur- 
rence took  place. 

The  rainy  season  not  being  as  yet  quite  over, 
I  generally  slept  at  night  in  one  of  a  collection 
of  palm-leaf  huts  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slop- 
ing hillside,  surrounded  by  small  but  flourishing 
plantations  of  maize  and  bananas  stretching 
down  from  the  houses  to  the  borders  of  a  pretty 
lake  of  several  acres  in  extent.  All  around  these 
plantations  and  the  lake  the  trees  of  the  great 
tropical  forest  stood  up  in  an  encircling  wall  of 
solemn  and  gloomy  grandeur. 

Within  the  preceding  month  some  predatory 
animal  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  and 
frequently  carried  off  pigs  and  goats.  What  the 
thief  was,  none  could  tell,  so  the  mystery  of 
these  losses  caused  several  of  the  men  to  sit  up 
at  night  and  watch  for  his  approach. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full  and  every  leaf  plainly 
visible,  but  for  the  first  and  second  nights  of  the 
vigil  nothing  appeared,  and  they  began  to  think 
that,  after  all,  maybe  the  animals  had  merely 
fallen  into  the  lake  and  been  drowned,  or  per- 
haps wandered  oft"  into  the  forest.  On  the  third 
night,  however,  with  the  full  moon  shining 
brightly  overhead,  as  the  watchers  were  sitting 
upon  an  isolated  rock  looking  out  over  the  sil- 
very waters,  the  sudden  squealing  of  a  pig, 
followed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs  in  the  in- 


and  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  largest  of    closure  by  the  houses,  caused  them  to  reach  for 
the  great  serpents,  the  fastenings  of  whose  cage    their  guns  and  quickly  run  up  the  hill.     Hur- 
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riedly  they  entered  the  corral,  and  there,  close  gaged  upon  the  ground.  When  the  men  drew 
in  a  corner  where  a  tall  banana-tree  waved  its  closer  he  did  not  offer  to  move,  but  only  seemed 
broad  green  leaves  in  the  moonbeams,  was  a  to  tighten  himself  more  securely  on  his  victim 
huge  serpent  securely  wrapped  around  a  good-     on  which  his  great  gaping  jaws  were  fixed  with 

teeth  embedded  in  its  neck 
close  behind  the  ears.     The 
excited  men  stood  over  him 
a   moment   in  consultation, 
and  quickly  decided  that  as 
he  appeared  to  be  so  occu- 
pied   with    his    prey    there 
would  probably  be  little  risk 
in    taking    him    alive.     Ac- 
cordingl)',    one    seized    him 
around  the  throat  with  both 
hands,     while     the     others 
caught    him    by    the    body, 
incautiously  leaving  the  tail 
free.     Feeling  himself  thus 
attacked,   he    at    once    un- 
loosed himself  from  the  pig 
and  whisked  himself  about 
so  furiously  that  two  of  the 
men    were    thrown    to    the 
ground.     But  still  they  held 
on,    and,    getting    a    better 
grip  on  him,  were  preparing 
to  carry  him  off  out  of  the 
corral    when,   with    another 
swish,  he  lashed  the  hinder 
part  of  his  body  around  the 
banana-tree. 

The  women  and  children 
were  now  crowding  on  the 
fence,  the  dogs  were  bark- 
ing furiously  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance,   and    altogether    the 
confusion  was  indescribable, 
every  one  giving  directions 
which    nobody  could   take. 
But  the  great  snake,  without 
any  adviser,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  them  all.     He 
hissed    fiercely,    and    every 
instant  coiled  himself  more 
firmly  round  the  tree ;  and  in  spite  of  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  him  straightened  out,  managed  to 
get  his  body  contracted  into  a  number  of  j^-like 
curves,  which  gave  him  considerable  advantage 
against  his  would-be  captors.     "  Pull  all  toge- 


MYSELK    DOWN    BV  THE    VINES,  AND   THERE    1    SAW    HIM    LYING,  COILED   IN  A  HEAP." 
(SEE    PAGE    717.) 

sized  pig  and  slowly  squeezing  its  life  out.  An 
enormous  reptile  he  was,  without  doubt,  and 
how  long  —  who  could  tell  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
pig  was  almost  concealed  in  his  folds,  and  yet 
a  great  part  of  his  length  was  still  lying  disen- 
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If  not. 


ther,  boys  !  "  exclaimed  old  Manuel 
he  '11  beat  us." 

Then  commenced  the  tug  of  war.  Old  Manuel 
gave  the  word,  "  Heave  ho  !  "  The  tree  swayed 
with  the  shock,  but  the  snake  was  still  fixed 
there  as  firm  as  ever.  Another  pull,  and  an- 
other by  jerks,  and  again  the  tree  shook  and 
swayed.  "  Now  for  a  good  one !  "  said  Manuel. 
They  set  their  heels  firmly  in  the  soil  and  lay 
backward,  putting  all  their  weight  and  strength 
into  the  effort.  This  time  not  only  did  the 
snake  come,  but  with  him  came  also  the  tree ; 
for  its  superficial  roots  gave  way,  and  banana- 
tree,  snake,  and  men  fell  together  all  in  a  heap, 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  They  let  go  their 
hold,  scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  scurried  to 
the  gate.  The  snake  was  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  accident.  He  shot  forward  before 
the  struggling  men  had  had  time  to  regain  their 
feet,  and,  rearing  his  long  neck  over  the  six-foot 
fence,  glided  over  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  only 
a  fallen  tree  in  his  forest  home.  Away  down 
the  hill  he  rushed  toward  the  lake,  laying  pros- 
trate the  rank  maize  stalks  as  he  passed.  Swiftly, 
too,  he  went;  for,  though  they  snatched  their 
guns  instantly  to  pursue  him,  still  he  kept  well 
in  the  lead,  and,  going  over  the  rocks,  plunged 
into  the  lake  below  before  a  single  trigger  could 
be  pulled.  He  had  disappeared,  but  only  for 
an  instant ;  for  soon  the  long  sinuous  form  be- 
came visible  gHding  away  over  the  surface  of 
the  moonht  waters  on  which  he  seemed  to  float, 
buoyed  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  impetus  of 
his  own  velocity.  He  went  directly  toward  the 
dark  wall  of  forest  on  the  opposite  side,  but  ere 
he  had  gained  its  shadows  the  noise  of  the  rifle- 
shots of  the  enemies  he  had  left  on  the  rocks 
behind  him  rang  out,  and  echoed  again  and 
again  among  the  winding  nooks  of  the  forest 
and  rock-bound  shore. 

All  that  day  I  had  been  away  in  the  woods, 
and  now,  returning  tired  from  my  wanderings, 
had  just  at  that  moment  sat  down  to  rest  and 
smoke  on  the  protruding  roots  of  a  giant  tree 
growing  on  the  bank  over  that  very  part  of  the 
lake  toward  which  the  flying  serpent  was  now 
heading.  I  heard  in  alarm  the  ping  of  the  bul- 
lets that  struck  the  rocks  below  me.  One 
crashed  through  the  branches  above,  cutting 
through  leaves  and  twigs  in  its  way.     Another 


buried  itself  with  a  thud  in  the  turfy  bank. 
Then  came  the  shots  and  their  echoes  to  ex- 
plain the  flashes  I  had  seen  two  seconds  before 
across  the  water.  Naturally,  I  shifted  my  quar- 
ters at  once  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  for 
they  were  either  firing  at  me  or  at  something 
in  my  neighborhood.  Long  experience  of  forest 
life  had  made  me  cautious ;  so  I  sat  as  still  as  a 
withered  stump  in  the  wind,  with  ears  and  eyes 
alert  to  every  rustling  leaf,  to  every  blade  of  grass 
that  stirred  about  me.  The  reflection  of  the 
moonlight  from  the  water  close  by,  and  the  occa- 
sional beams  that  stole  here  and  there  through 
the  canopy  of  branches  oveihead,  made  the  vari- 
ous objects  in  the  vicinity,  the  fallen  leaves  and 
gnarled  roots,  more  conspicuous  than  they 
would  have  been  farther  away  from  the  forest 
edge.  Happening  to  cast  my  eyes  toward  the 
water,  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  root 
stretching  upward  from  the  lake  in  which  it  lay 
and  leaning  against  the  bank  close  by  my  elbow. 
As  I  looked  it  appeared  to  move,  and  presently 
the  end  by  my  side  pushed  itself  in  farther  fully 
two  feet  over  the  bank,  and  again  remained  mo- 
tionless. The  end  of  it  now  lay  in  a  patch  of 
moonlight.  It  was  living,  indeed,  for  there 
were  the  glittering  eyes  and  quivering  forked 
tongue  of  the  largest  snake  it  had  yet  been  my 
lot  to  encounter.  His  enormous  head  and  neck 
lay  right  in  the  light,  showing  a  brownish  black 
mottled  with  yellow  markings.  Knowing  the 
ways  of  serpent  life,  the  dullness  of  their  senses, 
and  the  sharpness  of  their  eyes  for  motion,  I  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet,  expecting  that  he  would 
soon  be  on  the  move  again  if  only  I  remained 
unobserved.  For  a  few  moments  he  kept  as  still 
as  death;  not  even  the  sensitive  tongue  came 
forth  to  tell  that  he  suspected  the  presence  of 
an  enemy :  and  from  this  I  felt  certain  that  I 
was  altogether  unnoticed.  I  longed  to  capture 
him  alive,  but  was  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a  feat,  and,  besides,  in  the  position  in  which  he 
lay  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  alone 
to  take  him,  as  a  struggle  of  mere  strength  be- 
tween us  might  probably  result  in  my  having  my 
ribs  crushed  like  match-wood  in  his  folds. 
Therefore  I  prudently  determined  to  wait  till 
the  morrow,  as  I  felt  confident  that  he  would 
remain  in  the  vicinity.  Though  I  could  not 
make  out  exactly  of  what  species  he  was,  yet 
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from  appearances  I  thought  he  belonged  to  the 
boa  family,  and  might  possibly  be  a  water-loving 
anaconda.  At  last  he  began  to  stir.  First  of 
all,  the  forked  tongue  darted  in  and  out  trem- 
blingly ;  then  he  raised  his  head  shghdy,  and 
glided  forward  very  slowly,  passing  on  straight 
into  the  forest.     Though  his  head  had  already 


"holding   the    sack    spread   out  before    me,  I   ADVANCED." 
(SEE    PAGE    718.) 

disappeared  in  the  bushes  beyond,  and  his  tail 
had  not  yet  come  up  over  the  bank,  his  huge 
body  filled  all  the  intervening  space.  I  judged 
him  to  be  over  twenty  feet  long.  Slowly  as  a 
snail  he  crawled  on,  until  finally  his  tail,  too, 
disappeared  in  the  thicket. 

I  stealthily  took  my  departure,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  huts,  where  the  story  of  his  attack  on 
the  pig,  his  attempted  capture,  and  his  final  es- 
cape across  the  lake  formed  the  only  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  villagers  until  far  into 
the  night. 

When  I  announced  my  intention  of  taking  him 
alive  on  the  morrow,  the  people  laughed  at 
what  they  called  my  foolhardiness.     "  Had  n't 


he  already  escaped  from  five  strong  men,  and 
pulled  a  tree  out  by  the  roots,  besides  ?  "  "  He 
would  certainly  crush  and  swallow  any  man  he 
should  meet  alone,"  and  so  on.  I  was  advised 
not  to  ramble  in  the  woods  by  myself  again  lest  he 
should  make  a  meal  of  me.  However,  I  assured 
them  that  all  I  wanted  was  a  sack  large  enough 
to  hold  him,  and  I  would  attempt  to  capture 
him  alive.  Old  Manuel  soon  set  his  pretty 
daughter,  Reglita,  to  work,  and  from  two  coffee- 
bags  she  stitched  up  the  large  sack  I  required. 

Next  morning,  accompanied  by  all  the  men 
in  the  place,  I  set  out,  with  the  sack,  to  find 
the  snake's  lurking-place.  It  was  extremely 
difiicult  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  guns 
at  home  and  believe  that  one  man  could  do 
what  five  had  been  balked  at. 

We  first  of  all  passed  round  to  that  part  of 
the  lake  where  he  had  disappeared.  We  hunted 
every  thicket  and  peered  into  every  hollow 
trunk,  but  in  vain.  Then  we  returned  to  the 
waterside,  where  the  bank  was  high  and  turfy, 
matted  with  roots,  and  overhung  with  a  dark 
canopy  of  trees  and  vines  covered  thickly  with 
foliage,  stretching  far  out  and  dipping  into 
the  lake  beyond.  This  overhanging  bank 
looked  down  on  a  piece  of  sand  sloping  away 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  was  hollowed 
out  far  under  an  ancient  tree  that  grew  gnarled 
and  knotty  above.  Seeing  what  a  retreat  this 
would  afford,  I  swung  myself  down  by  the 
vines,  and  as  my  feet  touched  the  sand,  there 
I  saw  him  lying,  coiled  in  a  heap,  nicely  drawn 
in  under  the  arch  of  roots  and  well  in  the  shade. 
An  African  python  he  was,  of  the  same  species 
as  one  I  had  brought  to  England  eleven  years 
before.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  cooler 
spot  to  sleep  in.  The  equatorial  sun  might  blaze 
overhead,  but  he  could  rest  all  day  long  in  the 
shadow  of  the  moist  bank,  and  enjoy  every  breeze 
from  the  open  surface  of  the  lake  beyond.  He 
was  just  in  the  position  most  favorable  for  me — 
coiled,  with  his  head  well  out  to  the  front,  and 
clear  of  roots  and  branches.  My  companions 
were,  meanwhile,  searching  for  him  upon  the 
bank  above,  and  I  considered  it  best  to  leave 
them  there,  and  say  nothing  to  them  of  my 
finding  him,  lest  they  should  come  trooping 
down  and  cause  him  to  shift  his  position. 

Accordingly,   I   prepared  to  work  in  silence 
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and  alone.  So,  standing  exactly  where  I  was, 
about  ten  feet  from  him,  I  unloosed  the  sack  so 
slowly  that  I  could  scarcely  be  seen  to  move. 
This  slowness  was  necessary,  lest  I  should  alarm 
him ;  for  the  eye  of  a  snake,  as  is  well  known, 
though  slow  to  note  form  and  color,  is  ex- 
tremely alert  to  any  sudden  motion.  Holding 
the  sack  spread  out  before  me  with  both  hands, 
keeping  it  mouth  upward,  and  hanging  down 
like  a  screen  to  protect  my  legs  from  his  bites 
in  case  he  should  attack,  I  advanced  toward 
him  inch  by  inch.  As  I  approached  I  could  see 
over  the  outstretched  sack  that  he  never  moved. 
According  as  I  drew  closer  my  progress  became 
yet  slower  until  finally  I  stood  right  over  him, 
with  the  suspended  sack  between  us  and  within 
ten  inches  of  his  nose.  Then  at  last  did  he  give 
the  first  sign  of  life,  running  out  the  quivering 
forked  tongue,  and  pushing  forward  until  its 
delicate  black  points  touched  the  screen  that 
hung  between  us.  He  was  not  alarmed  ;  so  I 
gradually  lowered  it  over  him,  covering  up  his 
head  and  neck  so  that  he  could  n't  see  me.  Then 
I  quietly  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  let  down 
the  whole  sack  upon  him,  almost  completely 
covering  him  up.  Noting  well  where  his  head 
was,  I  quickly  but  gently  ran  in  my  right  hand 
under  the  sack,  and  got  my  fingers  well  round 
his  throat  just  behind  the  jaws.  I  neither  pulled 
him  nor  pushed  him ;  neither  lifted  him  up  nor 
pressed  him  down  :  I  simply  held  him  firmly 
but  yet  withal  so  gently  that  he  felt  no  violence. 
All  was  ready  now  for  the  final  stroke.  With  my 
left  hand  I  quickly  jerked  the  sack  off  his  head, 
spreading  it  full  length  away  before  him  along 
the   sand,  and   by  the  same  rapid  movement 


brought  the  mouth  of  it  forward,  so  that  his 
head,  which  I  raised  slightly  at  the  same  time, 
lay  now  exactly  inside  the  opening.  He  hissed 
slightly  then  for  the  first  time.  Hurriedly  I 
gathered  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  my  left 
hand,  keeping  his  head  grasped  in  my  right 
within  it.  He  tried  to  pull  back,  but  by  throwing 
myself  well  over  on  the  left  knee  I  managed  to 
kick  him  vigorously  on  the  tail  with  my  right  foot. 
This  made  him  instantly  shoot  forward  into  the 
depths  of  the  sack,  which  I  held  well  gathered 
up  with  my  left  hand,  so  that  he  had  sufficient 
room  to  enter  but  no  opening  by  which  to  get 
his  head  out  again.  My  right  hand,  which  had 
held  his  neck,  I  pulled  away  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  move  inward,  and  now  used  it  to  accelerate 
his  speed  in  getting  in  the  rest  of  his  body  which 
yet  remained  outside.  I  quickened  his  inward 
retreat  considerably  by  scratching  his  back,  es- 
pecially near  the  tail,  a  kind  of  interference  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  all  members  of  the  serpent 
family.  He  hurried  to  draw  himself  wholly 
within  the  sack  and  coil  himself  near  the  bottom, 
thus  reaching,  as  it  seemed  to  his  reptilian  intel- 
ligence, a  place  of  security  from  disturbance. 

While  he  was  yet  only  half  in,  my  friends 
on  the  bank  above  discovered  me,  and  craned 
their  necks  over  to  see  the  interesting  spectacle. 
But  they  never  uttered  a  word  until  the  last  tip 
of  his  tail  disappeared,  when,  swinging  down  by 
vines  and  branches,  they  grouped  round  and 
assisted,  with  laughter  and  cheering,  at  the  ty- 
ing up  of  the  sack  with  a  stout  cord. 

Upon  a  stretcher  made  of  two  long  green 
poles  we  carefully  lifted  the  captive,  and  bore 
him  proudly  homeward  in  triumph. 
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HOW   MANY? 

(A  Bit  of  Word-play. ) 


How  many  bowls  to  make  a  boulder  ? 
How  many  shoals  to  make  a  shoulder  ? 

How  many  lambs  to  make  a  llama  ? 
How  many  drachms  to  make  a  drama  ? 

How  many  bats  to  make  a  battle  ? 
How  many  rats  to  make  a  rattle  ? 

How  many  folks  to  make  a  focus? 
How  many  croaks  to  make  a  crocus? 

How  many  quarts  to  make  a  (ju^rter? 
How  many  ports  to  make  a  porter  ? 

How  many  fans  to  make  a  phantom  ? 
How  many  banns  to  make  a  bantam  ? 


How  many  aches  to  make  an  acre? 
How  many  fakes  to  make  a  fakir  ? 

How  many  wraps  to  make  a  rapture  ? 
How  many  caps  to  make  a  capture  ? 

How  many  sums  to  make  a  summer  ? 
How  many  plums  to  make  a  i)lumber  ? 

How  many  nicks  to  make  a  nickel  ? 
How  many  picks  to  make  a  pickle? 

How  many  cai)es  to  make  a  caper? 
How  many  tapes  to  make  a  tapir  ? 

How  many  tons  to  make  a  tunnel  ? 
And  how  much  fun  to  make  a  funnel  ? 

Justin  I-  In  ^^er sol  I. 
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"SNAP-SHOTS." 


By  Frederick  W.  Wexdt. 


OOK  at  that,  uncle,"  said  Robert, 
throwing  four  dozen  little  films  on  the 
desk.  "  I  spent  two  whole  weeks  taking  them, 
and  now  they  are  all  fizzles." 

"  Let  me  see."  answered  Uncle  George, 
picking  up  the  films  and  carefully  examining 
them.     '•  They  are  all  good,  as  far  as  the  me- 


chanical process  goes.  I  mean,  the  exposures 
are  right,  the  focus  is  correct,  and  they  are  well 
developed.  I5ut  all  that  is  very  little  to  roi/r 
credit;  for  with  the  universal  focus,  the  cam- 
era, and  not  the  photographer,  regulates  a  snap- 
shot and  takes  care  of  the  focus.  And  the 
photographer  to  whom  you  have  brought  them 
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QUICK    SHOTS   AT   DIVERS. 


evidently  understands  developing.  They  are 
good  negatives,  and  still — you  are  right  —  they 
are  all  '  fizzles.'  Why  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a 
story,  Robert :  Once  upon  a  time  a  lady  asked 
a  famous  painter:  'What  do  you  mix  your 
colors  with,  sir,  to  obtain  such  wonderful  re- 
sults ? '  'I  mix  them  with  brains,  madam,' 
replied  the  ])ainter."  Uncle  George  looked  at 
Robert. 

"  You  mean,  uncle,  that  I  have  n't  mixed  my 
snap-shots  with  brains  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  Let  us  take  a  walk,  and  I  will 
show  you  what  I  mean."' 

Living  near  the  sea-shore,  they  had  not  walked 
very  far  before  they  came  to  a  lighthouse. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Photographer,"  said  Uncle 
George,  "  let  me  see  how  you  would  photograph 
that  lighthouse." 

Robert  drew  his  camera  out  of  its  case,  and, 


without  a  moment's  preparation,  "  snap  "  went 
the  shutter,  and  the  picture  was  taken. 

"  My,  how  it  wabbled,"  said  Uncle  George. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Robert. 

"  You  will  see  what  I  mean  when  the  picture 
is  developed.  There  won't  be  a  distinct  hne  in 
it.  Always  hold  your  camera  tightly  against 
your  body  with  both  hands,  to  steady  it ;  stand 
perfectly  still ;  stop  breathing  for  an  instant,  and 
press  the  button  with  your  right  thumb.  Now 
try  again." 

"  I  am  going  a  little  farther  away  from  it," 
said  Robert. 

Uncle  George  sat  down  on  the  grass  without 
answering  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes  Robert 
returned.  "  I  held  it  as  steady  as  a  church  this 
time,"  he  cried. 

"  What  were  you  photographing  ?  "  asked 
Uncle  George,  with  an  air  of  innocent  inquiry. 


SNAP-SHOTS. 


'•  Why,  the  Hghthouse,  of  course."  snap-shot  with  brains.'   Not  too  much  plain  fore- 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  more  grass  than     ground,  not  too  much  sky,  not  too  near,  not  too 

house  on  your  picture.     You  never  thought  of        ^       far  off     Yet  the  lighthouse  should  n't 

the  grass  in  the  foreground,  _       ^^^^^^^      i^tick  out  like  a  bean-pole  with- 

did  vou?  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1    ^^^^^^^^^^^  surroundings 

whatever.    There 
are    trees; 


When  your 

film  is  developed  you 

will  see  how  very  impartial 

the  camera  is.     It  takes  grass-blades 

just  as  clearly  as  houses.   You  forgot 

all  about  the  grass,  did  n't  you  ?  " 

Again  and  again  Robert  tried;  but  every  time 
something  or  other  was  wrong.  At  last  Uncle 
George  took  the  camera  into  his  own  hands. 

''  Now,  my  boy,"  he    said,  "  let    us  '  mi.\  a 


MOONLIGHT        VIEWS 


let    us    work 
those  in."    Uncle  George 
looked  into  the  finder.    "  Not  artis- 
tic yet,"  he  said.     "  Suppose  we  get 
a  bit  of  fence  and  foliage  in  ;  it  will 
make  the  picture  look  less  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  a  chisel  and  a  hammer." 

"  It  seems  to  me   you   atr   mixing  it   with 
brains,  I  must  say,"  exclaimed  Robert. 
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"  We  have  chosen  a  difficult  subject  to  prac- 
tise on,"  replied  his  uncle.  "  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  best  we  can  do." 

"  Click  !  "  went  the  "  snap-shot  with  brains." 
And  that  night  the  negatives  were  developed. 

I  wonder  if  my  readers  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  picking  out  the  one  Uncle  George 
took? 

Now,  my  dear  young  photographer,  whoever 
you  may  be,  possibly  you  are  just  like  Robert 


them  as  original,  but  they  will  do  to  begin  with, 
and  they  will  doubtless  suggest  others  to  you. 

I .  Water  pictures.  Stand  on  a  pier  about  six 
or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
point  your  camera  at  your  friend  swimming  or 
floating  below.  If  your  "  subject  "  can  swim  un- 
der water,  and  the  water  is  clear,  you  will  in  this 
way  obtain  pretty  studies  of  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion. Then  try  to  take  persons  diving  and  jump- 
ing into  the  water ;  but  do  not  be  disappointed 
if  at  the  first  few  trials  your  films  show  only  a 


SWIMMING    UNDER    WATER. 


in  that  you  have  never  before  realized  what  a 
"snap-shot  with  brains"  is.  You  have  never 
discovered  what  your  little  pocket-camera  may 
be  made  to  do  when  you  think  before  you 
snap.  It  does  not  depend  so  much  on  what 
you  take  as  on  Jiow  you  take  it.  Summer  is 
here,  and  on  land  *  and  water  your  camera 
can  be  made  an  interesting  companion.  Let 
me  suggest  to  you  a  few  experiments  you  may 
not  have  thought  of  before.     I   do  not  claim 


part  of  the  body  or  the  tip  of  the  feet.  It  is  not 
easy  to  catch  a  quickly  falling  object  in  the  cen- 
ter of  your  picture. 

2.  Moon  pictures  —  really  setting-sun  pic- 
tures. Just  before  the  sun  sets  the  actinic 
rays  are  weak.  You  may  point  your  lens  di- 
rect/y  at  the  sun,  without  fear  of  fogging  your 
plate.  Water  is  an  important  factor  in  a  picture 
of  this  sort,  because  it  shows  reflected  light.  The 
effect  is  enhanced  by  having  one  or  more  ob- 
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jects  in  or  near  the  reflected  path  of  light  — 
either  in  the  foreground  or  background. 

3.  Lightning  pictures.  People  have  said  to 
me  :  "  How  can  you  snap  the  shutter  just  as  the 
flash  comes  ? "  You  don't.  You  point  your 
lens  at  a  retreating  thunder-storm  —  at  night. 
Then  open  your  shutter,  and  leave  it  open  until 
you  have  caught  one  or  more  flashes  on  the  film. 


As  it  is  night,  you  may 
keep  your    lens   open 
until  nearly  dawn  with- 
out fogging  your  plate. 
4.    A  few  hours  with 
your  friend  the  camera  can  be  made  to  teach 
you  quite  as  much  about  perspective  and  the 
laws  of  light  and  shade  as  many  a  text-book. 

Hundreds  of  new  ideas  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  you  when  once  you  have  begun  to  put 
your  mind  upon  what  you  are  doing;  and  your 
frivolous  "  snapping  "  may  be  changed  into  a 
most  interesting  study.     Try  it  and  see. 


SOMETHING   WRONG. 


Bv  E.  L.  Sylvester. 


Johnny  's  not  an  expert, 
Or  else  he  'd  surely  know, 

Phoebe  should  n't  have  her  hands 
Placed  before  her,  so. 

Phoebe's  hands  are  pretty, 
And  small  as  they  can  be, 

But  in  the  picture  Johnny  takes ! 


Well —  turn  this  page  and  seel 


JOHNNY  S    PICTURE    OF    PHCEBE. 


AN    INTERESTING   WALK. 


Bv  Laura  E.  Richards. 


Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Small, 
Mr.  Short,  and  Mr.  Tall 
Went  a- walking  out  one  day 
On  the  high  and  public  way. 
And  they  met  with  Mr.  Stout, 
]\Ir.  Grim  and  Mr.  Grout, 
Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Strong, 
Mr.  Light  and  Mr.  Long; 

And  they  said :  "  I  pray  you,  say, 

Saw  you  aught  of  Mr.  Gay, 

Mr,  Smart  and  Mr.  Keene, 

Mr.  fkown  and  Mr.  Green, 

Mr.  Sterne  and  Mr.  Sweet  ? 

They  would  make  our  joy  complete ; 


Mr.  Fair  and  Mr.  Bright 
Would  be  gladsome  to  our  sight. 
And  no  grief  our  hearts  could  ravage 
Had  we  only  Mr.  Savage, 
Though,  indeed,  we  still  .should  lack 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Black, 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Blue, 
Those  companions  tried  and  true  !  " 

But  the  others  answered  :  •'  Nay  ! 
None  of  these  we  've  seen  to-day ; 
But  we  met  with  Mr.  Priest, 
Who  was  riding  on  a  beast; 
Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Prior, 
Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Squire, 
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Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  King, 

Rushing  on  like  anything, 

Hasting  after  Mr.  Sharp, 

Who  was  playing  on  the  harp ; 

While  his  uncle,  Mr.  Wise, 

Shook  his  head  with  groans  and  sighs, 

Crying  loudly  :  'No,  no,  no,  boy ! 

Stop  and  hear  me  play  the  hautboy ! ' 

Mr.  East  and  Mr.  West, 

Mr.  Good  and  Mr.  Best, 

Mr.  Grand  and  Mr.  True 

Did  illuminate  our  view  ; 


Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Plain, 

Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Lane, 

Mr.  Sand  and  Mr.  Shore, 

Who  have  hastened  on  before. 

Come  with  us,  and  you  shall  see 

Mr.  \\'ood  and  Mr.  Tree, 

Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Flower, 

Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Tower, 

Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Hall, 

And,  the  very  best  of  all, 

Friends  from  whom  we  ne'er  w  ill  roam, 

Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Home." 


dog;    "you  certainly  havr  a.n  advantage." 

GOAT  :     "  HOW    so  '!  " 

dog:    "why,  these  sl.mmer  showers  don't  take  the  clrl  olt  of  yol'r  horns." 


C)ol0mn 


]T  is  a  great  risk  to   name  a  kitten 
anything,   for   you   never   can  tell 
how   the    most    promising-looking 
one  will  "  pan  out,"  as  the  miners 
say  of  their  ore.    Looks  go  for  nothing. 

This  was  just  what  was  worrying  Mr.  Wood- 
nutt's  three  children.  There  were  four  kittens 
to  be  named,  and  everybody  was  afraid  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  naming  them.  You  see, 
they  had  had  experience  to  teach  them.  A 
year  or  two  before,  a  serious-looking  tabby- 
kitten  had  been  named  "  Tabitha,"  and  had 
turned  out  a  perfect  disgrace,  both  to  her  name 
and  the  neighborhood,  disappearing,  finally,  in 
a  sudden  manner  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  disappearance  of  young  chickens.  A  play- 
ful jet-black  kitten  had  been  named  "  Topsy," 
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and  had  grown  up  into  a  stupid,  heavy  tabby 
that  would  hardly  run  when  she  was  chased. 

So  it  was  suggested,  this  time,  by  an  older 
member  of  the  family  —  not  the  cat's  family, 
you  understand,  but  the  children's  —  that  it 
might  be  better  to  wait  until  the  kittens  were 
about  half-grown,  and  had  shown  some  decided 
character  or  tendency ;  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  favorably  received. 

''  Suppose  they  had  called  you  '  Thing-em- 
bob  '  until  you  were  ten  or  twelve ;  how  'd  you 
have  liked  it  ?  "  said  Jack,  indignantly.  "  What 
they  need  is  names,  right  away,  so  that  they 
may  know  themselves  apart  as  soon  as  their 
eyes  are  open  I  " 

They  tried  to  dream  names.  Jack  told  them 
how.     "  Now  look  here,  Mary  and  Ted  ;  when 
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you  go  to  bed  to-night,  as  soon  as  you  begin 
to  be  sleepy,  say  over  to  yourselves  as  hard 
as  you  can,  '  What  shall  we  name  the  kittens  ? 
What  shall  we  name  the  kittens  ? '  and  ten  to 
one  we  '11  all  dream  names,  and  then  we  can 
draw  lots  and  choose  from  them  all." 

They  faithfully  tried  this,  and  nobody  but 
May  dreamed  a  single  thing.  She  awoke  out  of 
a  nightmare.  She  dreamed  that  every  creature 
in  the  Zoological  Garden  was  to  have  a  new 
name,  and  she  was  obliged  to  do  the  nammg. 

But,  as  it  often  happens  with  our  troubles, 
the  children's  difficulty  removed  itself  before 
they  could  determine  what  to  do.  The  day 
after  the  dreaming  plan  had  failed,  three  of  the 
four  kittens,  to  quote  Sarah,  who  had  com.e  in 
from  the  kitchen  to  make  the  announcement, 
"  turned  up  missing."  Those  who  had  tears 
shed  them  abundantly;  a  manly  dignity  pre- 
vented Jack  from  contributing,  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  a  tender  care  for  "  Mary 
Ann,"  the  stricken  mother,  until,  to  his  indig- 
nation, he  observed  that  if  she  were  really 
stricken  she  was  successfully  hiding  her  sorrow. 
To  be  sure,  she  lavished  endearments  on  the 
last  of  her  family,  "  But  she  'd  have  done  that 
anyhow ! "  said  Jack,  contemptuously,  when 
May  called  his  attention  to  it  as  som.e  excuse 
for  Mary  Ann.  Things  certainly  were  made 
easier  for  the  children  by  this  sad  and  myste- 
rious dispensation. 

The  kitten  that  was  left  was  rather  remark- 
able-looking, they  thought :  almost  all  white, 
with  two  black  spots  exactly  alike  on  both 
sides  of  her  forehead,  which  looked  like  very 
precisely  arranged  bands  of  hair.  "  She  looks 
hke  somebody,"  said  May,  in  a  perplexed  tone. 
"  If  we  could  only  find  out  who  it  is,  we  'd 
name  her  that  right  off,  and  it  would  always 
be  right  —  unless  she  should  lose  her  hair. 
Do  cats  ever  lose  their  hair,  do  you  s'pose. 
Jack  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  don't !  "  said  Jack,  loftily, 
but  added  in  a  less  superior  manner,  "  though 
such  a  lot  comes  off  on  your  coat,  every 
time  you  pick  one  up,  that  I  should  think  a 
cat  would  go  bald  in  about  a  month !  She 
i/o^s  look  like  somebody,  but  I  can't  think 
who  it  is,  either." 

"  /  know !  "  shouted  Ted,  suddenly.     "  It  's 
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mama's  picture  of  Mrs.  Ray,  the  president  of 
our  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  She  's  got  her  hair  fixed  that  way, 
you  know.  It  will  be  appropriate,  too,  be- 
cause we  mean  to  take  the  best  care  of  the  dear 
litde  thing." 

"  I  declare  it  does  look  like  her,"  exclaimed 
May  and  Jack  both  at  once,  and  May  went  on 
excitedly  :  "  That  's  just  what  we  '11  call  her — 
'  Lucy  B.  Ray.'  Do  you  know  what  the  B.  stands 
for,  Jacko  ?  " 

"  Both,"  said  Jack,  gravely. 

"That  's  foolish,"  said  May,  with  dignity. 
"  B.  does  n't  stand  for  either  Lucy  or  Ray." 

"  But  it  does  stand  for  Both,"  chuckled  Jack. 
"  Oh,  May,  it  's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  catch  you  !  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  answered  May, 
calmly.  She  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
question  of  the  hour  to  stop  to  take  offense.  "  We 
ought  to  know  what  the  B.  stands  for,  to  see  if 
it  's  suitable.  Oh,  I  '11  tell  you  !  Let  's  pretend 
it  stands  for  '  Behaveyourself,' — like  as  not  it 
does,  for  you  know  she  behaves  herself  a  great 
deal,  —  and  then  when  Lucy  is  good  we  can 
just  call  her  '  Lucy  B.,'  and  when  she  's  bad — 
of  course  she  '11  be  bad  sometimes  —  we  can 
say,  '  Lucy  Behaveyourself ! '  and  it  will  be  her 
name  and  a  tiny  scolding  all  rolled  into  one." 

"  That 's  not  so  bad,"  said  Jack,  which  was 
high  praise  from  him ;  and  as  Ted  usually  said 
whatever  Jack  said,  the  name  was  at  once 
adopted  and  put  into  service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  such  a 
perfect  rogue  of  a  kitten  as  "  Lucy  Behave- 
yourself Ray "  turned  out  to  be.  Sarah,  the 
cook,  was  disposed  to  be  kind  to  her  at  first, 
partly  because  she  was  so  small  and  partly 
because  she  wore  her  hair  "  so  nately."  But 
Sarah  soon  found  that  that  kitten  belonged 
to  the  large  family  of  Give-them-an-inch-and- 
they'11-take-an-ell.  She  was  evidently  a  kitten 
with  a  turn  for  logic,  for,  having  seen  Sarah 
fill  her  saucer  with  milk  from  a  pan,  she  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  help  herself  at  first 
hand  from  the  pan  when  it  happened  to  be  left 
on  the  kitchen  table  ;  and  it  was  funny  how  she 
was  instantly  lost  to  sight  whenever  Sarah 
picked  up  the  broom,  even  though  this  were 
done  with   no  thought  of  kitty  in   her  mind. 
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She  could  be,  and  frequently  was,  all  sunshine 
and  sweetness,  playing  in  the  most  fascinating 
manner  with  spools,  strings,  curtain-tassels,  lace 
curtains,  "  tidies,"  apron-strings,  anything  that 
would  flutter,  or  could  be  made  to  flutter  with 
a  little  persuasion  from  her  claws.  But  at  the 
slightest  approach  to  a  liberty  with  her  long 
black  tail  those  claws  would  pounce  on  luckless 
fingers  with  a  quickness  that  suggested  light- 
ning— with  this  difference,  however:  lightning  is 
said  never  to  strike  twice  in  the  same  place. 
The  children  were  kept  in  an  uncomfortable 
state  of  balance  between  admiration  and  indig- 
•  nation. 

At  last  Mrs.  Ray  developed  a  taste  for  vaga- 
bondage. When  her  feelings  were  hurt  by  the 
broom,  or  otherwise,  she  would  "  silently  steal 
away,"  the  length  of  the  absences  varying  to 
suit  the  depth  of  the  wound  her  sensitive  spirit 
had  received.  Of  course,  the  first  time  she 
went  ofi"  the  children  bewailed  her  as  lost,  and 
Sarah  said,  "■  Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbage 
then !  "  But  at  the  end  of  three  days  Mrs.  Ray 
walked  in  as  if  she  had  only  stepped  out  to 
look  at  the  weather.  She  had  a  miserably  cold 
and  famished  expression,  and  when  Sarah, 
thinking  to  tantalize  her,  put  bread  in  her  sau- 
cer of  milk,  she  ate  it  greedily,  a  thing  she  had 
never  before  been  known  to  do.  Her  beautiful 
bands  of  sleek  black  "  front  hair "  were  all 
rubbed  up  the  wrong  way,  and  had  a  brown, 
foxy  look,  which  made  her  likeness  to  her 
namesake  the  funniest  imaginable  caricature. 

A  few  days  of  good  living  brought  her 
back,  so  far  as  looks  went,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  she  had  been  depriving  herself 
of  the  comforts  and  example  of  a  law-abiding 
home.  Formerly,  her  thieving  had  been  only 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  now  she  seemed  to 
watch  for  opportunities  and  to  do  it  simply  for 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  for  her  spoils  were  found 
in  all  sorts  of  ingenious  hiding-places,  such  as 
the  small  space  behind  the  bolster  in  the  "spare 
room,"  the  corner  of  the  sofa  concealed  by  the 
sofa-cushion,  the  linen-closet,  Mrs.  Woodnutt's 
work-basket,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Of  course  her  life  was  in  constant  peril.  At 
least  twice  a  week  some  one  said  sternly,  "That 
cat  really  must  be  drowned ;  we  have  put  up 
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with  her  too  long !  "  And  the  result  of  this 
remark  was  always  such  a  flood  of  tears  and 
entreaties  from  the  young  folks  that  she  was 
reprieved,  "  till  the  next  time,  mind ! " 

Things  were  in  this  unhappy  state  when  the 
time  for  the  annual  bonfire  arrived.  Mr.  Wood- 
nutt  had  rather  distinct  recollections  of  how  he 
used  to  feel  about  bonfires,  so  he  always  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  yard  and  garden  raked  and 
cleared  up  for  the  spring  planting  on  a  Friday, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  bonfire  came  on  Satur- 
day. It  was  never  lighted  until  just  after  the 
one-o'clock  dinner,  and  he  came  home  to 
dinner  on  this  festive  occasion,  and  so  was  on 
hand  to  see  that  nothing  was  roasted  other  than 
the  apples  and  potatoes  and  marbles,  all  of 
which  were  prepared  as  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  apples  and  potatoes  were  generally  highly 
successful,  but  somehow  nobody  had  ever  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  marbles;  they  came 
out  looking  a  good  deal  like  flat  cough  lozenges. 

The  previous  year  May  had  been  coaxed, 
without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  boys, 
into  allowing  them  to  bum  a  dilapidated  cast- 
off  old  doll  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Jim 
Hutchinson.  The  success  of  that  sacrifice  sug- 
gested, probably,  the  idea  of  some  similar  cere- 
mony as  an  addition  to  the  annual  festivity. 

So  about  a  week  before  the  event  of  the  sea- 
son, May  went  to  Mrs.  Woodnutt  and  asked : 

"  Mama,  have  you  about  a  yard  of  Canton 
flannel  that  you  could  get  along  without,  and 
might  we  have  it,  without  telling  what  it  's  for, 
for  a  few  days  ?    It  's  a  surprise  !  " 

Mrs.  Woodnutt  replied  that  she  thought  she 
had  at  least  a  yard  of  the  Canton  flannel  which 
she  could  spare,  and  it  was  given  to  May  at 
once,  together  with  a  large  needle  and  some 
strong  thread. 

The  play-hours  of  all  three  of  the  conspira- 
tors, for  some  days  thereafter,  were  spent  in  the 
room  over  the  carriage-house,  the  weather, 
happily,  being  mild ;  but  no  one  could  imagine 
what  design  was  being  worked  out  with  a  yard 
of  Canton  flannel,  a  large  needle  and  thread, 
and  the  basket  of  excelsior  with  which  Jack  was 
seen  carrying  up  the  stairs.  Also,  on  the  day 
before  the  bonfire.  Jack  bought  a  four-cent  bot- 
tle of  shoe-polish,  which  duly  and  mysteriou.sly 
disappeared  into  the  aforesaid  loft. 
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The  bonfire  day  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. "  Clear  weather,  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature, rising  barometer,"  predicted  old 
Probabilities. 

The  fire  was  roaring  in  fine  style  when  a  pro- 
cession of  three  came  solemnly  out  of  the  car- 
riage-house, where  it  had  immediately  before 
retired,  for  more  marbles  and  potatoes,  it  was 
supposed.  The  procession  was  chanting  some- 
thing to  a  tune  which  was  truly  grand  in  its 
simplicity,  being  chiefly  on  one  note.  Canopied 
Avith  an  old  carriage-curtain,  still  black  and 
shiny,  was  a  burden  of  some  kind,  carried  on  a 
litter  between  two  of  the  solemn  marching  indi- 
viduals. The  procession  wound  its  way,  with 
numerous  unnecessary  turnings,  which  seemed 
to  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  chant, 
to  the  foot  of  a  tree  not  far  from  the  bonfire. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodnutt,  led  by  a  natural  curi- 
osity, here  joined  in  the  ceremony,  and  found 
that  the  singers  had  halted  by  what  looked  like 
a  very  small  grave.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  carriage-curtain  was  lifted,  dis- 
closing what  at  a  casual  glance  appeared  to 
be  a  badly  deformed  black-and-white  cat.  At 
this  point,  I  regret  to  say,  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  was  broken  by  Mr,  Woodnutt.  He 
was  very  near-sighted,  and,  looking  with  com- 
passion at  the  Canton-flannel  and  blacking  crea- 
ture about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave,  he  said  : 

"  Why,  children,  why  did  n't  you  tell  me 
of  this  ?  When  did  poor  Mrs.  Ray  die  ?  I 
knew  she  was  missing,  but  I  supposed  she 
would  turn  up  again,  as  she  always  has ! " 

The  children  turned  their  heads  away,  that 
their  smiles  might  not  betray  them.  They  had 
meant  this  to  be  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  they 
were  not  going  to  part  with  the  solemnity  if 
they  could  help  it ;  but  Mrs.  Woodnutt  laughed 
in  a  manner  quite  unbefitting  the  occasion. 

Then  Jack,  who  was  apparently  chief  mourner, 
and  who  had  carried  conspicuously  a  roll  of 
very  white  paper  tied  with  very  black  ribbon, 
said  eagerly  : 

"  The  best  part  is  to  come !  Please  all  sit 
down  around  the  grave ;  I  am  appointed  to 
read  the  poetry  May  made  about  Mrs.  Ray 
when  she  ran  away  —  it  was  this  that  started  us. 
She  'sbeen  gone  more  than  a  week  this  time,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it,  and  yet 


we  did  not  want  to  really  hurt  her  —  only  to 
give  her  a  sort  of  solemn  warning,  you  know  !  " 

Then  every  one  sat  down,  and  Jack,  with  ap- 
propriate gestures  and  in  his  best  style,  read 
the  following  poem  : 

"TO  LUCY  BEHAVEVOURSELF  RAY: 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ray, 

For  a  week  and  a  day 

You  have  not  been  once  at  the  house ; 

For  we  've  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  depreca- 
tions of  a  mouse. 

You  have  not  been  shut  up  in  the  attic. 

For  you  always  meow,  when  you  're  there,  in  a  way 
that  is  quite  emphatic. 

You  have  not  been  on  the  roof, 

For  you  always  meow  there  too,  and  that  I  did  n't 
hear  you  meow  I  consider  as  a  proof. 

You  have  not  been  in  the  barn. 

For  I  hunted  for  you  there,  and  if  you  say  that  you 
have,  it  will  be  a  great  big  yarn. 

And  I  know  you  have  not  been  flying  about  in  the  air. 

For  folks  would  have  seen  you,  and  so  I  preclude  that 
you  have  n't  been  anywhtre  ! 

And  if  you  had  lived  in  old  times,  and  your  mistress 
had  n't  been  rich, 

They  'd  have  arrested  you  right  straight  off,  and  ex- 
permeated  you  for  a  witch  ! 

But  we  're  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  you,  for  all  you  're 
so  bad,  to  truly  expermeate  you,  you  see; 

And  yet  it  really  seems  as  if  something  ought  to  be 
done,  so  we  '11  expermeate  your  exfigce!  " 

This  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  applause. 

Just  then  a  betraying  little  meow  made  every 
one  look  up,  and  •  there,  on  the  board  seat 
in  the  apple-tree,  sat  Madame  Ray,  beaming 
down  on  her  own  funeral-party  with  all  the 
hght  of  her  roguish  yellow-green  eyes. 

"  I  'm  very  glad  she  's  in  time  to  see  —  and 
hear,  too  !  "  said  Jack.  "  No,  May," —  for  May 
was  rushing  to  coax  her  recreant  pet  into  her 
arms, —  "just  let  her  stay  up  there  till  we  're 
through ;  it  '11  be  a  lesson  for  her." 

So  Mrs.  Ray,  reclining  at  her  ease  on  the  seat, 
was  obliged  to  see  the  grave  containing  her 
counterfeit  self  filled  up.  But  it  did  not  seem 
to  affect  her  in  the  least.  She  was  certainly  a 
hardened  cat.  Suddenly  she  dropped  down  from 
her  perch,  and,  before  any  one  could  stop  her, 
fiercely  dug  up  her  "  exfigee,"  and  began  to 
worry  it  all  over  the  grass-plot,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  uncommonly 
large  and  vicious  rat.     This  proceeding  seemed 
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to  give  her  such  satisfaction  that  the  children 
did  not  interfere  with  it. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  papa  ?  "  said  Jack, 
proudly,  evidently  referring  to  the  poem  and 
not  the  "  exfigee." 

"  I  could  suggest  a  few  verbal  and  metrical 
alterations,"  said  Mr.  Woodnutt,  gravely,  "  but 
the  poem  is  spirited,  graphic,  and,  as  a  whole, 
deserving  of  high  praise  !  " 

Mr.  Woodnutt's  three  children  looked  as 
proud   as    Punch,   and    May   said   modestly : 


"Would  you  just  tell  me  about  those  —  those 
alterations,  please,  papa  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  keep  it  till  your  eighteenth  birth- 
day, my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Woodnutt,  giving  her  a 
kiss;  "  and  then,  if  you  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  into  poetry,  we  will  scan  it  together." 

Perhaps  you  think  that  after  all  this  Mrs. 
Ray  was  a  reformed  cat  ?  Not  in  the  least ! 
Not  once  in  all  her  nine  lives  did  she  lose  the 
need  of  that  middle  name  "  Behaveyourself." 


PONE-BREAD. 


By  Grace  Macgowan  Cooke. 


Little  Bobby  Black, 
He  's  a-singin'  for  a  snack, 
An'  what  shall  we  make  him  from  de  meal  in 
de  sack  ? 
Go  chunk  up  de  fire  wid  a  piece  o'  hick'ry 
wood. 

Mix  up  de  dough, 
Pat  it  on  de  hoe  — 
An',  sinner,  did  y'  ever  taste  hoe-cake  ? 
Oh,  sinner,  did  y'  ever  eat  ash-cake  ? 

Ef  y'  did  n't,  y'  don'  know  what  's  good. 


By  O'Ryan  O'Bryan. 


"  Oh,  Evelyn  May," 
Said  her  mother,  one  day, 
"Your  gowns  you  are  outgrowing  quite; 
So  far  as  I  see, 
They  're  as  whole  as  can  be, 
And  the  colors  are  perfectly  bright." 

Now  Evelyn  May 

Had  her  gowns  made  this  way — 
With  four  tucks  running  right  round  the  waist. 

The  dresses  were  sweet 

And  exceedingly  neat. 
With  colors  in  excellent  taste. 

Of  pinks  there  were  two. 

And  one  red  and  one  blue, 
And  a  dainty  white  guimpe  went  with  each ; 

But  she  'd  grown  up  so  tall. 

Not  a  belt  of  them  all 
To  her  slim  little  waist-line  would  reach. 

"  Please  give  them  away," 
Said  Evelyn  May, 
"  And  of  Mrs.  O'Callahan's  four, 
Surely  one  they  will  fit. 
And  I  do  hope  that  it 
Will  be  dear  Httle  Bridget  Lenore." 


'Twas  the  night  before  the  picnic  that  the 

gowns  were  sent  away, 
And  the  girls  of  the  O'Callahans  had  had  a 
wretched  day. 
Weeping  loud  and  weeping  long. 
And  the  burden  of  their  song 
Was  that  not  a  child  among  them  had  a  dress 
fit  to  display. 


When  the  four  had  eaten  supper  and  gone 

sobbing  up  to  bed. 
And    Mrs.  Tim   O'Callahan  laid  down  her 
weary  head. 
She  was  wakened  from  her  nap 
By  a  most  tremendous  rap 
That,  as  Mrs.  Tim  declared,  was  "loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead." 

At  the  package  handed  to  her  she  was  very 

much  amazed ; 
Then  she  lifted  out  the  dresses,  and  her  hands 
to  heaven  she  raised. 
"  Just  look  at  that,"  she  said  ; 
"  See  the  pinks,  the  blue,  the  red  ! 
There  is  one  for  every  child,  may  the  saints 
above  be  praised  !  " 

When  the  gowns  were  out  of  pack 
She  was  taken  quite  aback 
That  their  lengths  were  all  the  same  as  the/ 
lay  upon  the  floor. 
But  she  took  the  one  of  red ; 
"  This  I  'm  very  sure,"  she  said, 
"Will  just  suit  my  little  Bridget,  the  O'Calla- 
han No.  4." 

Then  her  eye  lit  on  a  tuck. 
"  Now  if  I  am  not  in  luck ! 
I  can  lengthen  out  another  just  as  quick  as 
quick  can  be." 
So  she  added  inches  two 
To  the  little  gown  of  blue, 
Laid  it  down  beside  the  other  for  O'Callahan 
No.  3. 

Seeing  that  her  hand  was  in  it, 
'  T  was  the  work  of  but  a  minute 
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To  rip  out  as  many  tucks  as  she  thought  would 
make  it  do. 
Thus  the  pinkest  of  the  pink 
Was  let  down  in  just  a  wink, 
The  four  inches  that  were  needed  for  O'Calla- 
han  No.  2. 

The  last  one  was  so  pretty 
It  seemed  a  dreadful  pity 
That  her  daughter  Mary  Ann  was  to  height  in- 
chned  to  run ; 
"  But  when  all  four  tucks,"  said  she, 
"  Are  let  out,  I  'm  sure  't  will  be 
A  perfect  fit  for  Mary  Ann,  O' Callahan  No.  i." 


On  the  morning  of  the  picnic  every  child  rose 

with  the  sun. 
How  they  shrieked  with  joyous  laughter  when 
they  saw  what  had  been  done ! 
At  the  very  stroke  of  eight 
They  went  sailing  through  the  gate, 
Little  "  Bridget  L."  O'Callahan  and  "  3  "  and 

"2"  and  "  I," 
All  ready  for  the  picnic  and  quite  eager  for 
the  fun. 


THE  FAIRY    FLOWER. 


Bv  Mary  Bradley. 


Deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood, 

With  somber  things  around  it, 
The  little  fairy  flower  stood. 

And  a  little  maiden  found  it. 
She  found  it  on  a  dreary  day 

When,  for  some  mournful  reason. 
The  blue  sky  seemed  not  blue,  but  gray, 

And  life  a  lonesome  season. 

But  when  she  plucked  it  from  the  bed 
AVhere  nothing  matched  its  whiteness. 

The  fairy  blossom  seemed  to  shed 
A  sudden  lovely  brightness. 


As  though  it  had  some  happy  art 
To  reach  the  springs  of  gladness, 

It  comforted  her  heavy  heart 
And  charmed  away  her  sadness. 

The  httle  maiden  cherished  it, 

And  henceforth  in  her  bosom. 
As  something  dear  and  delicate, 

She  hid  the  fairy  blossom. 
It  never  lost  its  subtle  charm 

To  overcome  vexations 
And  take  the  sting  from  every  harm, 

Because  its  name  was  —  Patience ! 
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FIRST   LION   TO    SECOND    LION  I     "WHICH    CHILD   WOULD    YOU    CHOOSE?" 


A   BIT    OF   INDOOR   PLAY. 


By  Ormsby  a.  Court. 


Are  you  the  girl  or  boy  who  sometimes  longs 
for  some  amusement  to  while  away  the  hours 
on  some  dreary  day  when  you  had  to  stay  in- 
doors ?  Then  let  me  tell  you  of  a  play  that 
I  know  of,  and  after  you  try  it  tell  it  to  your 
friends,  that  they  also  may  know  about  it. 

First  make  two  flat  pads  out  of  flannel,  about 
two  inches  wide  and  three  inches  long.  Next 
borrow  a  plump  stick  of  sealing-wax  at  least 
three  inches  long.  Next  take  a  small  piece  of 
window-glass,  say  five  or  six  inches  square,  and 
the  cover  of  a  small  tin  pail.  Then  ask  mama 
for  a  piece  of  old  silk  ribbon  about  an  inch 


wide  and  a  foot  long,  and  a  yard  of  silk  thread. 
Now  perhaps  mama  will  bum  a  match  for  you 
until  nothing  remains  but  the  charred  stick. 
You  will  now  need  a  wee  handful  of  sawdust,  four 
or  five  downy  feathers,  some  tiny  pieces  of  tis- 
sue-paper, a  large  piece  of  newspaper,  and  an 
empty  egg-shell.  To  obtain  the  egg-shell,  make 
a  small  hole  in  each  end  of  a  hen's  egg,  then 
blow  hard  in  one  end,  and  the  contents  will  run 
out  of  the  hole  in  the  other.  Place  everything 
on  the  table,  and  we  are  ready  for  our  play. 

Squeeze  the  ribbon  between  the  two  pads, 
and  draw  it  back  and  forth  between  them  a 
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number  of  times  just  as  fast  as  you  can;  then  wax  away  from  the  carbon  in  a  straight  hne  or 

place  the  ribbon  against  the  wall,  let  go  of  it,  a  circle.     Is  it  not  amusing  to  see  how  the  car- 

*  and  you  will  notice  that  it  refuses  to  fall  for  bon  follows  the  stick  of  wax  ?     Again  rub  the 

some  few  moments.       Next  take  a  piece  of  the  wax  with  the  pad,  and  gradually  move  it  to- 

newspaper  as  large  as  your  hand,  lay  it  flat  on  ward  the  carbon  until  it  touches  it,  and  see 

the  table,  and  stroke  it  with  your  open  hand  how  comically  the  carbon  acts.     As  the  carbon 

about  ten  times.     Hold  this  paper  against  the  jumps  away  let  the  wax  chase  it.     There,  did 

wall  and  then  let  go  of  it.    What  does  it  do  ?  you  ever  see  such  a  wonderful  race  ?     Nov^ 

Now  warm  the  paper  and  one  of  the  flannel  touch  the  carbon  with  your  finger  — one  would 

pads,  and  stroke  the  paper  with  the  pad  a  number  almost  think  that  it  was  alive ! 
■of  times.    Again  hold  the  paper  against  the  wall 
and  see  how  much  more  closely  it  clings.    Try  it 


against  your  cheek.  Again  warm  the  paper  and 
pad  and  rub  the  paper  very  briskly ;  then  take 
hold  of  one  comer  of  the  paper  and  gently  peel 
it  from  the  table.  What  a  funny  crackling  noise 
it  makes!  —  just  as  sometimes  happens  when 
you  stroke  pussy  while  she  is  near  the  hot  stove. 


Next  take  the  sawdust,  the  feathers,  and  the 
scraps  of  paper.  First  make  separate  piles  of 
each,  and  then  mix  them  all  together.  Once 
more  rub  the  wax  very  briskly,  and  point  it  at 
the  sawdust,  the  feathers,  or  the  scraps.  Is  it 
not  a  magical  wand  that  you  possess  ?  Such 
fun  if  you  keep  the  wax  well  rubbed !  Separate 
the  feathers  and  scraps,  and  try  picking  them  up 


Another  very  amusing  play  with  the  piece  of    one  by  one. 


newspaper  and  pad  is  to  group  your  wee  bits  of 
tissue-paper  on  the  table,  again  heat  the  paper 
and  pad,  and,  after  rubbing  the  newspaper 
briskly,  hold  it  over  the  bits  of  paper.  How 
they  jump  up  and  down!  One  would  think  they 
were  having  as  much  fun  as  you  are.  While 
we  are  playing  with  the  bits  of  paper,  let  us  put 
them  in  the  tin  cover  and  place  the  piece  of 
glass  over  them.  Briskly  rub  the  glass  with 
one  of  the  pads  or  a  piece  of  silk.  How  the 
paper  dances  about,  as  if  each  bit  were  alive  ! 
Now  carefully  break  the  burnt  match  into 
small  pieces  and  put  these  pieces  in  the  tin 
cover  and  rub  the  glass  as  before.  Do  they  not 
hop  about  in  a  wonderful  way  ? 

Now  cut  the  piece  of  newspaper  as  if  making 
a  paper  comb,  with  the  teeth  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  and  four  inches  long.  Warm  this 
make-believe  comb,  and  with  your  hand  stroke 
it  from  top  to  bottom  very  carefully,  lest  you 
tear  it;  then  hold  it  against  the  Avail  or  try  to 
make  it  stand  on  its  teeth  on  the  table.  Is  it 
not  amusing  to  see  how  it  acts  ? 

Next  take  a  bit  of  the  burnt  match,  which 
we  will  call  a  carbon,  and  the  piece  of  silk 
thread.  Tie  one  end  of  the  thread  very  care- 
fully to  the  carbon  and  the  other  to  the  gas- 
fixture.  Now  very  briskly  rub  the  wax  with  the 
pads,  bring  it  near  the  carbon,  and  watch  the 
■carbon  jump  toward  it;  then  gradually  draw  the 


Next  place  the  egg-shell  in  front  of  you,  again 
rub  the  wax  with  the  pad,  and  bring  it  so  near 
the  shell  that  the  shell  is  attracted  toward  it, 
then  slowly  draw  it  away,  and  the  shell  will  roll 
after  it  for  quite  a  distance.  Choose  a  smooth, 
hard  surface  like  a  table-top  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  As  long  as  you  keep  the  wax  well 
rubbed  the  egg-shell  will  follow  it  in  any  direc- 
tion that  you  please. 

A  last  experiment,  and  one  that  offers  quite  as 
much  amusement,  if  not  more,  than  the  egg- 
shell, is  to  make  a  paper  hoop  about  as  large 
around  as  a  silver  dollar  and  one  half  an  inch 
wide.  Rub  the  wax  well  and  you  will  find  that 
the  hoop  will  roll  after  the  wax  more  rapidly 
and  more  readily  than  does  the  egg-shell.  This 
is  quite  an  exciting  as  well  as  laughable  diver- 
sion, and  will  no  doubt  be  a  favorite  with  you. 

Remember,  success  depends  on  how  well  you 
keep  the  wax  rubbed;  if  you  are  careless  in 
this  respect  failure  will  be  the  result.  Remem- 
ber this  also  when  you  are  telling  your  little 
friends  what  I  have  just  told  you. 

I  have  purposely  described  these  experiments 
as  having  been  performed  with  simple,  home- 
made apparatus.  Girls  and  boys  who  care  for 
something  more  elaborate  will  find,  in  many  of 
the  better  toy-shops,  complete  sets  of  apparatus 
for  doing  these  and  many  other  interesting 
tricks  with  frictional  electricity. 


By  Ethel  Parton. 

{See  page  y66.) 


On  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  within  a  short  distance  of  General  Grant's  tomb,  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
on  the  knoll  once  known  as  Strawberry  Hill,  is  a  small  inclosed  grave  bearing  on  its  monument  this  inscription : 
"Erected  to  the  memory  of  an  amiable  child.     St.  Claire  Pollock.     Died  July  15,  1797.     Five  years  of  age." 

The  child  was  probably  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Pollock,  who  is  said  to  have  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  that 
region,  but  who  abandoned  the  purpose  of  making  his  home  in  America,  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1799. 


Towering  tomb  and  hillock  low, 
Truth,  they  are  not  far  apart  — 

Child  and  hero  lie  below, 

Simple  heart  and  simple  heart. 

Century  long  a-sleeping  sound, 
Resting  dreamless  after  play, 

Though  the  green  grass  of  your  mound 
Tossed  and  whispered  where  you  lay, 

Little  neighbor,  small  and  still, 

Sleeping  quietly  near  by. 
While  the  temple  on  the  hill 

Rose  in  shining  majesty, 

Massy  pillar,  gleaming  roof, 

Folk  that  gazing  thronged  the  spot, 

Shout  of  workman,  tramp  of  hoof. 
Clang  of  hammer,  stirred  you  not; 

Nay,  nor  when,  your  peace  to  share. 
Came  the  hero  borne  in  state. 

And  the  cannon-shaken  air 
Echoed  homage  to  the  great. 

Now,  beside  the  river's  verge. 
By  the  green  hill's  templed  crest. 

Tides  may  swell  and  throngs  may  surge : 
Neighbors  twain,  ye  take  your  rest. 

Child  beloved,  yet  lonely  sleeping. 
Long  years  lonely  in  your  bed, 

Now  you  lie  in  noble  keeping 

Where  the  nation  guards  her  dead. 
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Finding  fit  and  friendly  room, — 
Little  grave,  forgotten  name, — 

Sheltered  by  that  shadowing  tomb, 
Safe  enfolded  in  his  fame! 

After  play-time,  after  labor. 

While  the  centuries  come  and  go. 

Neighbor  close  to  little  neighbor. 
Towering  tomb  and  hillock  low. 


HOW   REMI    REDEEMED    HIMSELF. 


By  Agnes  Fraser  Sandham. 


I  WONDER  how  many  of  my  young  friends 
have  ever  been  in  the  French  country.  I  do 
not  mean  the  land  beyond  the  sea,  but  that 
part  of  Canada,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence,  populated  almost  entirely  by  French 
Canadians ;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  small  vil- 
lages between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  city  of  Quebec  in  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  but  rarely  heard. 

The  children  who  inhabit  this  region  would 
be  quite  an  interesting  study  to  those  of  you 
who  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the 
education  to  be  found  in  towns  and  cities. 

These  young  Canadians  are  as  hardy  and  self- 
reliant  as  the  animals  with  whom  they  frolic. 
They  learn  self-dependence  from  infancy,  for 
they  are  usually  so  busy  that  there  is  no  time 
to  teach  them  any  pretty  baby  ways  or  other- 
wise pet  them. 

One  summer  I  accompanied  a  friend  on  a 
sketching  tour  among  these  quaint,  primitive 
little  villages,  that  remind  one  so  much  of  the 
Norman  and  Breton  villages  of  old  France. 

When  down  on  the  beach  we  had  often 
noticed,  with  some  curiosity,  the  half  of  an  old 
canoe,  or  dug-out,  in  which  tlie  children  used 
to  play  "  boat."  We  learned  that  the  other  half 
did  duty  as  a  feeding- trough  for  the  pigs.  It 
had  been  ingeniously  sawn  in  half  when  too  old 
to  serve  its  original  purpose.  I  had  sauntered 
down  one  morning  to  watch  the  incoming  tide, 
when  I  was  startled  by  seeing  two  very  small 
children,  one  a  sober-faced  boy  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  a  chubby-faced 
little  girl  of  five,  adrift  in  deep  water,  paddling 
about  in  the  half-canoe.  I  was  horror-stricken, 
but  I  saw  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood. 

The  children  while  at  play  had  unintention- 
ally dragged  their  "  play "  boat  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  tide  had  come  up  and 
floated  them  off,  and  they,  all  unconscious  of 
their  danger,  were  dehghted  to  find  themselves 


in  real  water,  and  commenced  paddling  as  they 
had  seen  their  elders  do. 

As  long  as  they  kept  the  open  end  of  their 
craft  out  of  water  they  were  comparatively  safe; 
but  what  if  one  of  them  should  happen  to  shift 
his  or  her  position  !  I  shuddered  to  think  of 
the  consequences.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
dared  not  leave  them  and  go  for  help ;  I  must 
not  even  call  for  it,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
children.  I  felt  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  looked 
around  in  a  bewildered  manner,  when  I  noticed 
a  boy  strolling  up  the  beach  near  me. 

Now  I  had  learned  to  dislike  this  particular 
boy  very  much.  He  was  a  boy  who  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  other  people's 
good  or  ill  will.  And  yet  I  can't  say  why 
I  personally  disliked  him,  as  I  had  never 
seen  him  do  anything  downright  wicked ;  his 
pranks  I  always  thought  were  chiefly  the  result 
of  thoughtlessness.  At  his  appearance  the 
children  would  scatter,  while  he  would  beat 
down  their  sand  houses  and  mud  forts.  He 
was  always  ready  to  provoke  a  game  of  fisticuffs 
with  any  one  not  older  than  himself.  In  fact, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  friends  but  the  dogs,  and 
they  followed  him  everywhere.  And  this  boy  — 
Remi  Duval  by  name  —  was  the  only  creature 
to  whom  I  could  turn  in  this  emergency.  I  at 
once  bade  him  run  for  help ;  but  he  did  not  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  me,  but  stood  staring 
stoHdly  out  at  the  children.  I  again  addressed 
him,,  this  time  in  pleading  tones :  "  Oh,  Remi, 
dear  Remi,  go  run,  like  a  good  boy,  and  find 
some  one  to  save  poor  little  Pierre  and  Marie ! 
See,  I  '11  give  you  this,"  temptingly  holding  up 
my  penknife  to  allure  him. 

Still  he  heeded  me  not,  but  stood  gazing  out 
to  sea,  apparently  quite  indifferent.  I  was  in 
despair ;  when,  all  at  once,  I  saw  him  wade  out 
until  the  water  came  up  almost  to  his  neck. 
Then,  with  one  plunge,  he  was  floundering 
about,  beyond  his  depth.     A  new  horror  seized 
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me.     Three  children  would  now  perish  instead    saved  without  ever  liaving  been  conscious  of 

of  two.     But  no.    Presently  I  saw  this  boy,  who    their  peril. 

was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  strike  out  vigor-         But  where  was  the  brave  boy  who  had  risked 

ously  until  within  reach  of  the  frail  fragment    his  life  to  save  his  little  neighbors?     How  my 

heart  smote  me  for  ever 
having  entertained  an 
unkind  thought  of  him  1 
Fortunately,  he  soon 
emerged  from  the  water, 
in  a  half-fainting  con- 
dition; and  as  I  tenderly 
helped  him  home,  I 
asked  :  "  Where  did  you 
learn  to  swim  so  well, 
Remi  ?  " 

"  I  did  n't  know  my- 
self I  could  do  it,"  he 
replied.  "  I  never  swam 
out  any  farther  than 
that  buoy,  there,  be- 
fore." 

"Well,  why  did  you 
go,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  some  one 
-eemed  to  keep  saying, 
■  Go,  Remi,  and  save  the 
kiddies,'  and  I  had  seen 
my  father  and  the  big 
boys  do  it,  and  I  thought 
I  'd  try  it." 

But,  strange   to   say, 
from  that  day  there  was 
not  a  better  or  a  more 
daring   swimmer    along 
that     coast     than     the 
young  hero  of  the  half- 
canoe  ;  and,  best  of  all, 
there  was   no   one   the 
children    more  enjoyed 
having  take  part  in  their 
games   than    this   same 
Remi  Duval,  whose  first 
noble  act  of  heroism  seemed  to  have  driven  all 
the  unkindness  out  of  his  heart,  and  transformed 
him  into  the  faithful  defender  of  all  the  smaller 
children    from    that    time    forth,  whenever   or 
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MUVh.MENT    SHOREWARD. 


of  the  canoe,  which  he  touched  gently — just 
enough  to  give  it  a  movement  shoreward.  This 
he  did  at  intervals  until  it  was  within  my  reach, 
when,  wading  out  into  the  water,  I  quickly 
drew    the    canoe    in,   and    the    children    were    wherever  they  might  happen  to  need  him 


^,...... 


LIKE   GRANDMAMA. 


By  Agnes  M.  Watson. 


My  grandpapa  says,  and  he  surely  must  know, 
That  when  to  a  tall,  handsome  lady  I  grow, 
I  shall  look  like  my  grandma  a  long  time  ago. 
"  For,"  he  says,  when  I  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
"  You  're  as  sweet  as  your  grandma,  though  not  quite  so  tall. 
And  certainly  grandpapa  knows  best  of  all. 


THE    SMALLEST    PYGMY    AMONG    FISHES. 


By  Hugh  IM.  Smiih. 


The  Philippine  Islands,  when  more  thor- 
oughly explored  by  Americans,  will  doubtless 
be  found  to  contain  many  curious  creatures  of 
land  and  water  of  which  nothing  is  now  known. 
Already  there  has  been  brought  to  notice  a  fish 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  diminutiveness. 

In  1 90 1,  while  fighting  was  still  in  progress  in 
various  parts  of  the  islands,  officers  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army  stationed  at  the 
military  hospital  at  Lake  Ikihi  sent  to  Washing- 
ton by  mail  a  bottle  containing  about  a  thou- 
sand specimens  of  fish  from  the  lake,  and  some 
cakes  made  by  the  natives  from  the  same  kind 
of  fish. 

Lake  Buhi  is  a  beautiful  mountain  lake  of 
southern  Luzon,  said  to  have  been  formed  many 
years  ago  by  a  volcanic  upheaval  which  blew 
away  one  side  of  Mount  Iriga  and  scattered 
lava  for  miles  around.  It  is  reputed  to  be  very 
deep,  and,  although  many  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  iniluenced 
by  the  tides. 

These  fish  at  first  were  thought  to  be  young, 
owing  to  their  small  size,  but  examination  proved 
them  to  be  fully  grown,  as  the  testimony  of  the 
army  surgeons  and  the  natives  indicated.  Fur- 
ther investigation  showed  that  there  had  been 
no  description  of  them  in  scientific  literature 
and  that  no  other  known  fish  was  so  minute 
when  mature. 

It  became  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  this 
pygmy,  and  it  was  the  waiter's  privilege  to 
christen  it.  The  name  selected  was  Mistkhthys 
luzoiiensis,  certainly  a  very  long  one  for  such 
a  short  creature,  but  nevertheless  very  appro- 
priate :  for  the  first  word  means  "  smallest  fish," 
and  the  second  "  inhal)iting  Luzon."  By  the 
tribe  of  Bicols,  in  whose  territory  Lake  Buhi  is, 
the  fish  is  called  sin-ar-a-pan. 

The  largest  example  of  sinarapan  thus  far 
found  is  only  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  .smallest 
is  less  than  two  fifths  of  an  inch.  The  number 
offish  in  one  pound  is  about  sixteen  thousand. 

Curiously  enough,  this  is  an  important  food- 


fish,  the  most  valuable  in  Lake  Iiuhi.  Of  course 
it  is  too  small  to  be  caught  in  ordinary  nets,  so 
the  Bicols  let  down  a  piece  of  closely  woven 
cloth  and  capture  a  whole  school  at  one  haul. 
The  fish  are  placed  in  wicker  baskets  from  which 


THE    SINARAPAN,  MAGNIFIED    NEARLY    SIX   TIMES. 


ACTUAL    SIZE. 


the  water  drains,  and  are  taken  to 
market.  The  natives  greatly  relish 
them,  and  eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  the  fisher- 
men, exchanging  three  or  four  potatoes,  a  handful 
of  rice,  or  a  few  copper  coins  for  a  pint  of  fish. 
After  the  fish  are  mixed  with  peppers  or  other 
spices  and  made  into  thin  cakes,  they  are  dried 
in  the  sun  on  leaves,  and  are  ready  to  be  eaten. 
The  American  soldiers  have  become  very  fond 
of  this  food,  and  liberally  patronize  the  little  na- 
tive restaurants  where  the  fish-cakes  are  served. 


A    SUN-DKIEn    FISH-CAKF. 


Not  only  is  this  the  smallest  fish  known  to 
science,  but  it  is  also  the  smallest  back-boned 
animal  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 


THE   WINDOW    ON    THE    STAIRS. 


We  're  little  orphan  girls  and  boys, 
And  have  such  heaps  of  fun  ; 

We  all  live  in  a  great  big  house, 
Where  we  can  play  and  run. 

And  from  our  window  on  the  stairs 
We  can  see  the  morning  sun. 

In  summer-time  they  open  it 

To  let  us  breathe  the  air, 
And  every  morning  when  we  're  dressed 


Our  teacher  takes  us  there  ; 
It  's  much  the  nicest  place  of  all. 
Our  window  on  the  stair. 

I  wish  all  little  girls  and  boys 

Could  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
As  little  orphan  children  do; 

I  wish  that  ihey  could  run 
To  our  big  window  on  the  stairs. 

Where  they  could  see  the  sun. 

Albert  Bigehnc  Paine. 


A 
NONSENSE    CALENDAR. 


JUNE. 

In  balmy  June  we  may  espy 
The  flittering,  fluttering  Butterfly. 
He  idles  round  in  sunny  bowers, 
And  whispers  nonsense  to  the  flowers. 

The  most  superfluous  of  things  — 
He  's  nothing  but  a  pair  of  wings ; 
He  cannot  work,  he  cannot  play. 
He  never  has  a  word  to  say. 

But  every  day  in  sunny  June, 
Especially  in  the  afternoon, 
He  sits  with  lazy,  happy  smile, 
And  winks  his  wings  once  in  a  while. 


He  's  of  no  use;  he  's  only  sent 
To  June  to  be  her  ornament. 
And  so  we  smile  as  we  espy 
The  flittering,  fluttering  Butterfly. 


You  will  recall 
James  Russell  Low- 
ell's tribute  to  June, 
which  begins  with 
those  familiar  hues : 

.\  >^         '      And  what  is  so  rare  as 
\y  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  per- 
fect days. 

These  expressions  also  linger  in  our  memo- 
ries :  "  The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door,"  "  The  high 
tide  of  the  year,"  and  "  Everything  is  happy 
now."     We  all  agree  with  Lowell  that 


THE    SWIFTS    FLYING   INTO   AND    OUT   OF   THE    HUGE   OLD- 
FASHIONED   CHIMNEY   OF   THE   FARM-HOUSE. 

everywhere  in  June  there  is  home-life  and  hap- 
piness. And  what  a  host  and  variety  of  homes 
there  are!  We  find  them  of  many  forms  and 
down  in  queer  places. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  queerest  is  the  home  of 
the  swifts  inside  a  chimney  at  the  farm-house. 
All  day  these  soot-colored  little  birds  have  been 
racing  through  the  air,  twittering  socially  and 
gathering  insects  for  the  little  ones  in  the  many 
homes  down  in  that  big  chimney.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  as  many 


A    POND-SIDE    HOME    AT    MOONLIGHT. 

Porcupines  feeding  on  the  water-plants  and  other  vegetation. 
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as  a  thousand  birds  living  in  one  of  these  large 
old-fashioned  chimneys — a  bird  village  in  soot 
and  smoke.  Did  you  ever  see  a  chimney-swift 
alight  on  a  tree?  Did  you  ever  see  him  alight 
anywhere?  What  persistent  workers  they  are .' 

Another  family-gathering  that  interests 
us  is  that  of  the  porcupines  feeding  on 
water-plants  at  the  pond-side  by 
moonlight.     Altogether  a  family 
of  dull-wits  we  might  call  them, 
for  it  would  be  diiftcult  to  find 
animals  more  intensely  stupid. 
But  they  prize  their  pond-side 
home,  and  wander  around 
among  the  shrubbery  and 
climb  trees  in  perfect  con- 
fidence   that    no    animal 
can     easily     drive     them 
away    from    their   home. 
The     mother     porcupine 
made   her  nest    in   some 
near-by  hollow  log.      The 


.-^.ilV 
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BALTIMORE    ORIOLE    AND 

NEST   ON   AN    ELM 

BRANCH. 


little  ones,  to   the 

number     of     two 

or   three   in  each 

home,  were  born 

early  last  month, 


and  by  this  time 
-  are  able  to  go  out 
with  their  mother 
and  seek  food  as  she 
does. 
Then  there  is  that  home 
in  mid-air,  the  nest  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  The  home 
surely  looks  enough  like  a  hornet's 
nest  to  deceive  a  bird  of  prey.  Some 
naturalists  regard  it  as  an  example  of  real 
"  protective  mimicry."  Surely  the  little  cry- 
babies in  it  make  noise  enough  to  attract— or 
shall  we  say  to  frighten  away  ?  —  any  bird  of  prey. 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  bird-home  sway- 
ing in  even  the  slightest  breeze  is  that  of  the 
kingfisher,  in  a  hole  in  the  solid  bank  of  earth 
by  the  pond-side.  Not  far  away  from  this 
bank,  down  in  the  deepest  water,  is  the  family 
of  the  bullheads— in  some  localities  called  cat- 
fish or  horned  pouts.  How  fierce  and  persis- 
tent is  the  mother  in  protecting  her  little 
ones!  In  spite  of  this  a  little  bull- 
head does  now  and  then  disappear, 
and  some  perch  swims  off  less  hun- 
gry than  before.  ,^ 


MOTHER    KINGKI.SHER    A.NU    HER    LUTLE   O.NLb    IN    A 
NEST   IN    A    HOLE    IN    THE   BANK. 

The  artist  has  pictured  the  hole  and  nest  as  they  would 
be  if  the  earth  on   this  side  had  been  removed. 


MOTHER    BULLHEAD    AND    FA.MILV. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  little  ones  that  usually  make  up  a  cat-tish 
family  our  artist  has  pictured  only  a  few. 
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THE    STONE   SCHOOL-HOUSE    BV   THE    RAVINE. 

A  BIRD  TRAGEDY. 

The  children  in  the  httle  stone  school-house 
under  the  hill  have  been  taught  to  be  kind  to 
the  birds,  and  when  a  bad  boy  pulled  down 
the  robin's  nest  from  the  high  window-ledge 
and  tumbled  the  eggs  into  the  vines  below 
there  were  many  sorrowful  faces. 

Some  days  later  at  the  noon-hour  an  eager 
stream  of  boys  and  girls  poured  out  of  the 
wide  door,  lunch-baskets  in  hand,  and  started 
in  twos  and  threes  to  eat  their  dinner.  Now-  a 
brook  comes  rushing  down  the  ravine  through 
stretches  of  fragrant  hemlock,  and  stays  just 
long  enough  to  make  a  nice  trout-pond  near 
the  school-house.  As  soon  as  the  girls  reached 
their  favorite  corner,  w-here  a  fringe  of  elder- 
bushes  hides  the  water  from  view,  the  teacher 
heard  a  sharp  cry  as  if  some  one  were  badly 
hurt,  and  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Teacher  !  teacher  I  "  shouted  the  girls. 
"  Some  one  has  hung  a  bird  in  the  tree." 

The  boys  left  their  ball  and  the  whole  school 


gathered  round  in 
di.smay ;  for  there  in 
the  bushes  hung  a 
mother  robin,  a  piece 
of  gray  yarn  suspend- 
ing her  by  the  throat 
to  an  elder  branch. 

"Oh,  do  look!'* 
cried  one  of  the  girls. 
"  The  robin's  head  is 
bloody  and  her  bill  is 
wide  open  as  if  she 
could  n't  breathe." 

One   of   the    boys 
quickly  cut  away  the 
string  with  his  pocket- 
knife.  The  poorbird's; 
breast  was  still  warm, 
but  not  a  sign  of  life  flut- 
tered  within. 
Just  then  one  of  the  children,, 
who  had  been  carefully  observing 
the  bushes,  exclaimed:    "Why,  look 
at  that  bunch  of  stuff  in  the  crotch  above  the 
robin's  head  ! "    And  sure  enough.     It  had  all 
happened  in  the  midst  of  her  nest-building. 

Then  the  teacher  pointed  to  the  place  where 
the  bird  had  tried  to  wind  part  of  the  skein  of 


^    ■:':>  ^'^Hi 


"  For  there  in  the  bushes  hung 
a  mother  robin,  a  piece  of  gray  yarn  sus- 
pending her  by  the  throat  to  an  elder  branch.' 
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yarn  about  the  foundations  of  her  home. 
Evidently  in  her  efforts  to  arrange  the 
material  she  had  become  hopelessly  en- 
tangled, and  one  loop  tightening  about 
her  throat  had  hung  her  to  the 
elder  branch,  causing  her  death  in 
this  tragic  manner. 

The  children   buried   the  bird 
in  the  school-yard,  and  there  was 
much  rejoicing  when   an- 
other pair  of  robins  came 
and  built  in  the  old  place 
on  the  window-ledge. 

W.  C.  Knowles. 

ARE  THE  NAMES  IN- 
APPROPRIATE? 

All    young    folks   who 
love   to    roam    the   woods 
and  ravines  in  spring  are 
familiar  with  the  dainty  lily 
known  to  botanists  as  Ery- 
thronium  Ainericanum  and 
commonly  called  "yellow  adder's-tongue  ' 
or  "  dog-tooth  violet."    Gray's  and  Brit- 
ton  &  Brown's  botanies  make  no  mention 
of  the  significance  of  these  common  names. 
"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers  "  main- 
tains that  "  the  two  English  names  of  this 
plant  are  unsatisfactory.      If  the  marking 
of  its  leaves  resembles  the  skin  of  the  adder, 
why  name  it  after  its  tongue  ?     And  there 
is  little  reason  for  calling  a  lily  a  violet." 

"  Nature's  Garden  "  says  :  "  They  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  violet  or  dog's 
tooth."  This  book,  however,  points  out 
the  appropriateness  of  the  other  name.  "  Who- 
ever sees  the  sharp  purplish  point  of  a  young 
plant  darting  above  the  ground  in  earliest 
spring  at  once  sees  the  fitting  application  of 
'  adder's-tongue.'  But  then  how  few  recognizt- 
their  plant  friends  at  all  seasons  of  the  year!" 

John  Burroughs,  in  "  Riverby,"  refers  to  the 
plant  as  "  the  earliest  of  the  lilies,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing."  He  dislikes  both  common 
names,  and  suggests  "  fawn-lily  "  and  "  trout- 
lily." 

Regarding  the  name  "  dog-tooth  violet," 
Albert  Douglas  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  this  department,  writes: 


r 


If  you  will  take  the  seed-pod  of  this  lily 
when  about  ripe,  gently  split  it  at  one  of  the 
sutures,  and  press  back  the  lips,  you  will 
see  at  a  glance  why  the  flower  is  so  appro- 
priately named.      Indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.     The  arrangement  of  the 
seeds,  as  you  will  see,  bears  a  most  curious 
and  striking  resemblance  to  the  teeth 
of   a   dog   when    his    lips    are  pressed 
back.     .     .     .     Even   the  name 
1  "  violet  "  is  appropriate. 

H  The  blossom  has  much 

;M  the  shape  of  a  large  sin- 

;  gle  violet,  but  more  es- 

!  pecially  does    the  seed- 

pod  resemble  that  of  the 
violet,    and    "nod"  as 
does  the  seed-pod  of  the 
i  violet.    Indeed,  I  feel  convinced 

that,  all  in  all,  the  name  cannot 
properly   be   called    inappropri- 
ate.   ...    I    have    never   seen, 
that  I  recall,  any  mention  of  the 
derivation  of  the  name  in  any 
botany    or    elsewhere ;    but   no 
one    having    seen    it    once   can 
ever  doubt  where  the  plant  got 
its   name.      Neither   can    I    tell 
anything  of  its  origin,  except  that  I  have 
been  told  it  is  a  very  old  name  running 
back  to  a  similar  plant  in  England. 

For  illustrations  of  the  plants 
growing  by  the  brookside,  and  for 
explanation  of  the  curious  bulbs 
deep  in  the  ground,  see  page  748  of 
Nature  and  Science  for  June,  1901. 


M 


dog-tooth  violet 
"gone  to  seed." 


Seed-pod  of  dog-tooth  violet  split  at  one  of  the  sutures  and 
partly  opened  to  show  that  the  rows  of  seed  and  pod  resemble  a 
dog's  teeth  and  mouth. 
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"WE  WllL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  ABOUT  IT." 
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THE    NEST-BUILDING  OF  THE    BARN-SWALLOWS. 

Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some 
nests  and  young  birds  that  I  have  seen  this  year.  One 
day  when  I  was  bird-hunting  with  a  friend  we  saw  a 
pair  of  barn-swallows  building  a  nest  in  a  stable.  It 
was  most  wonderfully  constructed.  How  can  the  birds 
carry  so  much  mud  in  their  bills  to  make  a  nest  ?  It 
was  carefully  plastered  against  a  beam,  and  had  a  short 
piece  of  thick  cord  hanging  from  the  bottom.  What 
was  that  for  ? 

We  also  found  a  robin's  nest  concealed  in  a  hedge, 
with  two  young  birds  in  it.  Their  feathers  had  just 
begun  to  grow.  My  friend  found  a  worm,  and  I  tried 
to  put  it  in  the  bird's  mouth.  At  first  the  birdling  did 
not  take  it,  and  was  very  frightened.  I  again  put  the 
worm  in  its  mouth,  and  that  time  it  swallowed  it  with  a 
relish.  The  other  little  bird  screamed  at  this  most  piti- 
fully. So  we  tried  to  find  another  worm,  but  we  could 
not.  Later  in  the  season  we  are  going  to  get  the  nest 
and  bring  it  to  our  school.     Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy  Calmon. 

The  bill  of  the  swallow  is  well  adapted  to 
carrying  large  pellets  of  mud.  Straw,  grasses, 
bits  of  string,  etc.,  often  extend  out  of  the  mud 
in  the  nest  and  hang  down,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  below. 


A    NEST  IN   A    NOVEL 
PLACE. 

Westhili., 
Ledbury, 

Herefordshire. 
Engi.ami. 

Dear    St.    Nich 
OLAS  :    This  is  a  pho-  . , 
tograph   of   a    roliin's  ^ 
nest  built  in   a    gera- 
nium-pot,    found    b)' 
our    gardener    in    the 
conservatory.      I    am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that 
as    the    young    birds 
were  hatched  they  fell 
into     the     water-tank 
below        and        were 
drowned. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Peggy  Palaivet 
(age  10). 


A   ROBIN  S   NEST   IN  A   GERANIUM-POT. 


A   NEST   OF    BARN-SWALLOWS. 

With  young  in  nest  nearly  old  enough  to  fly. 


This  surely  is  a  sad  ending  of  a  bird-home. 

Our  young  folks  are  invited  to  send  photo- 
graphs of  nests  in  queer  places.  I  have  heard^ 
of  a  wren's  nest  in  a  teapot  and  of  a  humming- 
bird's nest  on  a  peach.  Who  can  equal  or 
excel  these? 

a  small  but  interesting  snake. 

Greenbrier,  Tenn. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  written 
to  you  before,  but  I  have  seen  the  interesting 
letters  in  the  Nature  and  Science  department, 
and  I  thought  I  would  write  and  ask  the  name 
of  a  snake  1  have  in  a  bottle.  It  is  only  three 
and  a  half  inches  long,  but  has  well-developed 
fangs.  It  is  velvety  black  on  the  back  and  yel- 
lowish pink  on  the  under  side.  It  has  a  ring 
around  its  neck  which  was  scarlet  but  has  faded 
to  a  dull  white  in  the  alcohol.  The  people 
around  here  say  its  bite  is  deadly,  and  that  it 
never  grows  to  be  over  four  inches  long.  It 
is  called  here  such  names  as  "  ground-rattle- 
snake," "rattlesnake  guide,"  " ground- viper," 
and  "ground-snake."  I  caught  it  crossing  a 
road  which  leads  down  a  very  steep  and  rocky 
hillside. 

I  find  many  curious  things  about  here,  and  I 
am  especially  interested  in  snakes.  I  'm  glad 
you  have  this  department.  It  is  interesting,  as 
the  rest  of  St.  Nicholas  always  is. 

Richard  C.  Phelps. 

Your  snake  is  without  doubt  a  "  baby 
snake" ;  no  species  in  this  country  attains 
its  full   growth   at   four  inches.      It   is 
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probably  the  young  of  a  very  small  species  of 
ground-snake,  known  as  the  red-bellied  snake, 
the  young  of  which  show  a  distinct  ring  on  the 
neck,  which  fades  as  the  snake  becomes  full- 
grown.  The  young  of  the  "  ring-necked  snake," 
to  which  your  description  somewhat  applies, 
are  always  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  yellow 
under  side  with  a  line  of  square  black  spots  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  under  side  from  the 
neck  to  the  tail. 

leaf-cutting  bees. 

Deseronto,  Ontario. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :    There  is  a  rose-bush   near 
our  veranda.     I  have   noticed  that  bees   cut  into  the 


LEAF-CUTTING    BEES   AT   WORK   ON    A    SPRAY    OF   ROSE-LEAVES. 

leaves  and  then  they  roll  them  up  in  little  balls  and  fly 
away  with  them.  We  have  tried  to  find  out  where  the 
bees  take  them,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to,  so  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  what  the  bees  do 
with  the  leaves.  Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
me  where  they  take  the  leaves,  I  remain, 

Gladys  Gavlord. 

The  leaf-cutting  bees  are  near  relatives  of 
the  honey-  and  bumble-bees,  which  they  closely 
resemble.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
habit  you  have  observed,  of  cutting  out  bits 
of  leaves  for  their  cells. 
The  circular  pieces  are 
for  the  ends  of  the  cells, 
and  the  oblong  pieces 
for  the  sides.  These 
cells  are  usually  in  bur- 
rows cut  into  wood,  for 
some  of  the  leaf-cuttinu 


A    SECTION    OF    NEST   OK    A    LEAi -CC  ITING    UEE. 

bees,  hke  the  carpenter-bees,  have  the  talent  of 
cutting  holes  into  wood. 

But  not  all  the  burrows  are  in  wood.  We 
find  them  in  various  places — sometimes  in 
very  queer  places.  Professor  Howard  tells  us 
that  "some  burrow  into  the  ground,  others 
into  soft  wood,  while  others  make  use  of  chance 
tunnels.  I  have  seen  them  in  accidental  auger- 
holes,  and  in  lead  pipe,  and  once  knew  the 
nozzle  of  an  old  pump  to  be  packed  full  of 
cells."  Professor  Comstock  states:  "The 
leaf-cutting  bees  do  not  always  bore  tunnels  in 
which  to  place  their  cells.  We  have  found 
these  cells  in  a  crack  between  shingles  on  a 
roof,  in  the  cavity  of  a  large  branch  of  sumac, 
beneath  stones  lying  on  the  ground,  and  down 
in  Florida  we  found  them  in  the  tubular  leaves 
of  the  pitcher-plant." 

The  leaf-cutting  bees  put  several  thimble- 
shaped  cells  "in  a  burrow  and  fill  each  cell  with 
pollen  and  honey,  on  which  an  egg  is  placed. 
When  the  little  bee  hatches  there  is  food  near 
at  hand.  The  carpenter-bee  cuts  a  hole  in 
wood  and  puts  in  pollen  and  honey,  but  does 
not  use  leaf-sections  around  each  cell. 
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POISON-IVY. 

Grafton,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nich- 
olas :  I  want  to  know 
more  about  poison- 
ivy.  I  have  heard 
there  are  two  kinds. 
Is  this  true?  Where 
and  what  is  the  poi- 
sonous substance? 
Why  will  the  ivy  not 
poison  some  one  to- 
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POISON-IVV. 

day,    yet    perhaps    poison    him    to-morrow?  , 

How  can  it  poison  people  who  do  not  touch  ,■'■''. 

it  but  just  pass  by?     Is  there  no  way  of  de-  \ 

stroying  it?  Does  it  poison  any  besides  hu- 
man beings?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  rain 
dripping  off  the  leaves  makes  any  berries  un- 
derneath poisonous.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that.  Where  in  the  United  States  is  it  most 
plentiful?  Why?  Where  most  scarce?  Why? 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  when  one  is  poi- 
soned? I  am  very  much  interested  in  poison- 
ivy  because  it  is  so  plentiful  around  here. 
These  are  a  lot  of  questions,  but  I  hope  you 
will  answer  all,  because  I  want  to  know. 
Wishing  you  continued  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess, I  remain,  your  constant  reader, 

Caroline  C.  Everett. 


There  is  but  one  kind  of  poison-ivy 
(known  to  botanists  as  J?/r//s  toxicoden- 
dron). This  has  three  leaves.  An- 
other dimbing,  trailing  shrub  of  the  same 
general  appearance,  on  walls  and  rail  fences, 
is  the  Virginia  creeper.  This  is  not  poison- 
ous and  has  five  leaves.  It  will  help  you  to 
remember  which  is  the  poisonous  and  which 
the  harmless  if  you  picture  the  three  leaves 
as  the  index  hand  pointing  "  go  "  ;  that  is,  the 
three  leaves,  representing  the  three  parts  of 
the    index   hand — thumb,    forefinger,    clasped 


lingers.    Regard  the  five-leaved  as  the  thumb 
and  four  lingers  of  the  hand  opened  in  wel- 
come.     (See  illustrations.) 

There  is  a  poisonous  shrub, 
poison-elder  [Rhus  venenata), 
whose  poisonous  effects  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  poison- 
ivy.  This  tall  shrub,  also  called 
poison-sumac,  is  often  con- 
fused with  the  harmless  sumacs 
in  the  same  manner  that  poi- 
son-ivy is  confused  with  the 
harmless  Virginia  creeper. 
The  poisonous  principle  of 
the  poison-ivy  and  of  the  poison- 
sumac  is  non-volatile,  that  is,  it  does  not 
evaporate  into  the  air  as  does  water. 
Hence  it  is  transmitted  only  by  contact. 
Many  young  folks,  and  older  ones,  too,  are  in 
error  when  they  claim  that  they  have  been 
poisoned  by  looking  at  poison-ivy  or  by  passing 
near  it.  There  is  no  "  moisture  of  the  poison  " 
or  "  gas,"  as  sometimes  claimed. 
Of  course  the  oil  may  be 
brushed  from  the  leaves  to  the 
clothing  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  hands  or  face. 
The  oil  could  not  be 
washed  by  the  rain  to 
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the  berries  below  in  solution,  but  might  possibly 
be  driven  down  by  mechanical  force  in  a  very 
severe  storm ;  that  is,  the  beating  drops  might 
knock  off  particles  of  the  poison  and  carry  it 
to  the  berries  below. 

For  a  remedy  for  skin-poisoning  by  the  ivy, 
make  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  50^^' 
alcohol,  and  rub  this  on  the  itching  skin  until 
relieved.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  itself  very 
poisonous  if  taken  internally.  Use  it  only  for 
rubbing  on  the  skin  affected  by  the  poison. 

Send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  free  pamphlet  entitled 
"Thirty  Poisonous  Plants."  Every  one  who 
loves  to  roam  in  fields  and  forest  should  know 
the  poisonous  plants.  It  is  very  fortunate  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  rambling  through  the 
fields  and  woods  that  most  of  the  plants  in  that 
government  list  are  poisonous  only  when  eaten. 
Nearly  all  cases  of  skin-poisoning  are  from  poi- 
son-ivy or  poison-sumac. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  who  read 
this  pamphlet  of  "Thirty   Poisonous  Plants" 


to  learn  that  the  lady's-slippers  or  moccasin- 
flowers  are  included  in  the  list.  xA.  poison- 
ous oil  similar  to  that  of  poison-ivy  is  secreted 
in  the  leaf-hairs,  especially  at  the  fruiting 
season.  .  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily-of- 
the-valley  are  also  poisonous  when  taken  inter- 
nally. The  taste,  however,  is  very  bitter,  so 
no  one  is  likely  to  eat  them. 

The  beautiful  mountain-laurel  is  so  often 
eaten  by  sheep,  resulting  in  their  death,  that  the 
farmer  calls  it  sli^ep-laurel,  or  poison-laurel. 

CATCHING    MOLES    ALIVE. 

RiDi.EV  Park,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Will  you  please  tell  me  how- 
to  catch  moles  alive  and  unhurt?     I  don't  know  how- 
to  catch  them.  Your  loving  reader, 

Mamif,  S.  Goodman. 

Sometimes  the  moles  may  be  found  out  of 
the  ground,  and  then  they  may  be  caught  in 


any  manner  most  convenient  —  perhaps  in 
an  insect-net,  about  as  you  would  catch  a 
grasshopper.  Sometimes  boys  catch  moles 
alive  right  in  their  hands. 

To  catch  them  from  underground,  have  a 
man  or  strong  boy  watch  for  them  with  a  round- 
pointed  sliovel.  Drive  this  down  a  few  inches 
back  of  where  the  mole  is  lifting  up  the  earth. 
Throw    out   at   a   distance   of  a   few  feet  the 
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The  mole  engaged  in 

his  underground  plowing, 

Vou  can  watch  his  progress  in 

making  the  new  tunnel  by  the  lifting  of  the  earth. 

shovelful  of  earth  with  the  mole  in  it.  Then 
catch  the  mole  by  a  net  or  otherwise,  as  may 
be  most  convenient. 

Boys  sometimes  dig  a  deep  hole  right  in  the 
burrow.  Have  the  sides  straight.  The  mole 
goes  along  its  tunnel  and  tumbles  into  this 
hole.  The  mole  cannot  get  out,  because  the 
earth  at  the  bottom  is  too  hard  for  him  to  dig, 
and  he  cannot  climb  up  the  perpendicular 
sides.  Perhaps  some  of  our  young  folks  have 
found  some  trap  or  method  more  convenient 
than  these.     If  so,  please  tell  us  about  them. 

In  the  winter  the  mole  does  his  digging  at 
an  astonishingly  low  depth  to  avoid  the  frost, 
sometimes  as  much  as  four  feet.  In  June  you 
can  find  the  burrows  about  three  or  four  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  mole  is  a  persistent 
worker  e.vcept  when  he  is  asleep.  He  is  our  gen- 
uine miner — sleeping  and  working  in  darkness. 


"heading    for  JUNE."       BY    FRED    STEARNS,   AGE     I7.       (FORMER    PRIZE-WINNER.) 


ROSES. 

BY    CAROLINE    CLINTON   EVERETT    (AGE   16). 

( IVinner  of  Former  Prizes. ) 

His  path  is  full  of  roses  every  day 

Who  seeks  them  there. 
He  finds,  who  looks  for  briers  on  the  way, 

Thorns  everywhere. 
Thorns  have  no  beauty,  but  living  pain  alway  : 

Roses  are  fair. 

For  each  good  thought  that  lies  within  one's  breast 

There  blooms  a  rose  ; 
For  every  bitter  thought  that  there  finds  rest 

A  brier  grows. 
Mind  not  a  stony  way.     On  rough  paths  best 

Showeth  the  rose. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  the  League  has  the 
average  of  good  contributions  been  so  high  as  this 
month.  It  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  merits  of  the 
character  sketches  oiTered 
in  the  prose  competition, 
and  the  editor  feels  that  a 
little  later  it  will  be  well 
to  repeat  the  prose  title 
"My  Favorite  Character 
in  History,"  so  that  some 
of  the  excellent  sketches 
on  Roll  of  Honor  No.  i 
may  have  another  chance. 
Meantime  we  will  have 
"  My  Favorite  Episode 
in  History,"  which  we 
feel  sure  will  please  the 
history-loving  League 
members,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  a  great  many. 

What  has  been  said  of 
the  prose  is  likewise  true 
of  the  verse  competition. 
There  were  very  nearly 
fifty  poems  not  used, 
owing  to  lack  of  space, 
which  were  really  entitled 
to  publication.  The  au- 
thors of  these  should  feel 
very    much    encouraged, 


even  though  their  work  is  not  to  appear  in  print  this 
year.  Next  June  we  will  try  to  have  "  The  Rose  "  as 
our  subject  again. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  young  authors  arid 
artists  of  the  League  are  coming  so  near  the  line  that 
divides  amateur  from  professional  work  that  the  line  in 
many  places  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  place  some  of  the  League  work  in  the 
body  of  the  magazine,  without  the  contributors'  ages, 
and  have  it  accepted  by  the  most  exacting  reader  as  the 
finished  work  of  the  skilled  workman.  Surely  we  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  our  progress! 

PRIZE-WINNERS,   COMPETITION   No.   42. 

In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered- 
Verse.     Gold  badges,  Hilda  van  Emster  (age  16), 
60s  N.   Birney  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  Mary  Clara 
Tucker  (age  13),  117  17th  Ave.,  Maywood,  111. 


"FROM   NATURE."       BY   EDGAR    PEARCE,  AGE    17.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 
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Silver  badges,  Beulah  H.  Ridgeway  (age  13),  574 
Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X.  V.,  Katharine  A.  Page 
(age  12),  Teaneck  Road,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  Marie 
L.  Kurz  (age  9),  22  Robinwood  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

Illustrated  Poem.  Gold  Ijadge,  George  W.  Cronyn 
(age  14),  840  E.   141st  St.,  X.  V.  City. 

Prose.  Cash  prize,  Edith  Emerson  (age  14),  Si 7 
E.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  X.  V. 

Gold  badges,  Pauline  K.  Angell  (age  17),  414  Che- 
mung St.,  Waverly,  X.  V.,  and  Kathleen  Carrington 
(age  15),  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Silver  badges,  Mary  E.  Hatch  (age  13),  6bS  Wash- 
ington St.,  Brighton,  Mass.,  Josephine  W.  Pitman 
(age  12),  208  Pleasant  St.,  Laconia,  X.  11.,  and  Robert 
Lindley  Murray  (age  10),  .Stanfortl  University,  Cal. 

Drawing.  Gold  badges,  Frances  Keeline  (age  14), 
618  S.  7th  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and  Edgar  Pearce 
(age  17),  1538  Willington  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Sherman  (age  15),  17  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  X.  V.,  and  Lester  Ross  (age  12), 
Avon,  111. 

Photography.  Gold  badge,  John  S.  Perry  (age  15), 
2110   19th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Silver  badges,  T.  Sam  Parsons  (age  14),  Troy, 
Pa.,  and  Tracy  S.  Voorhees  (age  12),  Bishop  PI.,  X^ew 
Brunswick,  X.  J. 

Wild-animal  and  Bird 
Photography.  First  prize, 
Norman  W.  Swayne  (age 
17),  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Second  prize,  Ralph  W. 
Howell  (age  16),  Coats, 
Kan.  Third  prize,  Rosa- 
mond Sergeant  (age  14), 
Hawthorn  Road,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Puzzle-making.  Gold 
badges,  Vashti  Kaye  (age 
15),  Calmar,  la.,  and  W. 
N.  Coupland  (age  15),  8 
Thorncliffe  Rd.,  Claphani 
Pk.,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

Silver  badges,  Walter  J. 
Schloss  (age  16),  230  W. 
138th,  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  and 
Dorothy  Fay  (age  13),  52 
Marlboro  St.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Puzzle-answers.  Gold 
badge,  Laura  Dow  (age 
15)'  333  Farnesworth  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Silver  badge,  Marion  B. 
Gifford  (age  13),  185  Davis 
Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

THE  RO.SES  AND  I. 

BY    HII.D.V    V.\.\    EMSTER    (AGE   l6). 

{Gohi  Badge.) 
Win  1,1-:  warbles  soft  the  songster  in  the  springtime, 

.\nd  fragrance  fdls  the  woodland  far  and  nigh, 
How  glad  are  we,  late  in  "the  wondrous  sing-time," 

My  rosebud  friends  and  I. 

The  rose  unfolds ;  and  comrades  are  we  ever. 
While  happy  is  the  light-winged  butterfly ; 

True  friends  indeed,  and  nothing  can  us  sever. 
The  half-blown  fiow'rs  and  I. 

When  June-time  brings  the  perfect,  golden  weather, 
And  poise  the  bees  beneath  the  azure  sky. 


Day  after  day  we  muse  and  dream  together. 
The  roses  fair  and  I. 


Fast  speeds  the  summer,  and,  a  drowsy  wooer, 
There  lies  a  stillness  deep  o'er  glade  and  glen ; 

The  last  late  roses  fade ;  my  friends  are  fewer. 
But  dearer  far  than  then. 

Sad  wails  the  wind  as  for  the  flow'rs  he  's  weeping ; 

Beneath  a  cold,  cold  drift  of  snow  they  lie. 
I  grieve  not,  for  my  friends  are  only  sleeping— 

My  friends  of  days  gone  by. 

Now  sings  no  robin  o'er  the  silent  heather. 
To  soothe  them  with  a  gentle  lullaby ; 

Some  day,  perhaps,  some  day  we  '11  sleep  together— 
The  roses  dear  and  I. 

MY  FAVORITE  CHARACTER  IN  HISTORY. 

BY    EDITH    EMERSO.V    (AGE    I4). 

{Cash  Prize.) 

It  has  always  been  said  that  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
life  and  character  of  some  famous  historical  man  or 
woman,  one  must  take  into   consideration  the  age  and 


VVAITI.NG    FOR    SPRING 


BY   JOHN    S-   TEKKV,   .AGE    15. 


country  in  which  he  or  she  lived.  Environments  and 
circumstances  have  such  an  important  influence  toward 
the  molding  of  ideas.  But  Joan  of  Arc's  life  history 
is  exceptional  in  this  particular.  By  the  standard  of  all 
ages  she  remains  perfect.  Her  actions  were  influenced 
by  no  personal  motive,  but  by  purely  religious  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  She  was  honorable  when  people 
in  the  highest  stations  had  forgotten  the  very  existence 
of  honor ;  delicate  and  loyal  when  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  be  coarse  and  false,  to  keep  no  promises, 
and  to  espouse  no  cause  except  for  love  of  money  or 
]iersonal  advancement.  She  was  truthful  when  almost 
everybody  lied,  unselfish  and  refined  when  many  were 
hard,  selfish,  and  given  Xo  sinful  luxury. 

Many  have  called  her  fanatical.     If  absolute  devotion 
to  one's  God,  one's  king,  and  one's  country,  regardless 
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'waiting    for   spring.  by    T.   SAM    PARSONS,   AGE    14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


And  what  is  more  pleasant  in  bright 

summer  hours 
Than  to  gather  tlie  roses  from  nature's 

green  bowers? 
We  '11  enjoy  each  bright  day  of  our 

beautiful  June, 
And  regret  that  it  passes  away  far  too 

soon. 

The  months  onward  roll  and  the  time 

flies  away, 
And  soon  once  again  dawns  the  bright 

summer  day ; 
But,  though  cold  winds  blow  chill  and 

the  summer  fast  goes, 
We  still  shall  remember  thee,  month 

of  the  rose. 

GRANDMOTHER'S  ROSES. 

IIV    KATHARINE   A.    PAGE  (AGE    12). 

{Silver  Badge. ) 
Ix  the  old-fashioned  garden  at  grand- 
ma's 
Grow  the  loveliest  roses  of  all — 
Thecrimsonand  yellow  and  whiteones, 
Climbinfr  over  the  old  stone  wall. 


of  self,  asking  no  reward,  can  l)e  called  fanaticism,  let 
us  have  more  such  fanatics  I  Her  military  genius  was 
remarkable.  Generals  of  long  experience  regarded  her 
schemes  of  attack  with  great  respect,  and  she  is  the  only 
person  in  the  world,  of  either  sex,  who  has  ever  had 
supreme  command  of  the  forces  of  a  nation  at  the  age 
of  seventeen. 

In  spite  of  all  her  devotion  and  heroic  struggle,  her 
dastardly  king  deserted  her;  did  not  even  make  one 
attempt  to  rescue  her,  but  left  her  to  her  horrible  fate. 
Her  captors  wore  out  her  physical  strength  by  long, 
Tedious  examinations  and  cruel  imprisonment,  forced 
her  to  sign  a  foolish  confession  of  sorcery,  and 
then  broke  all  their  promises  and  burned  her— 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  deliverer  of  France,  though 
only  a  child  in  years— at  the  stake!  Such 
ingratitude  and  cruelty  is  incompre- 
hensible ;  but  her  name  will  go  down 
through  countless  ages,  while  they  will 
be  known  only  as  the  murderers  of  the 
loveliest  character  in  historv. 


THE  MONTH  OF  ROSES. 

BY    MARY    CLARA    TUCKER    (AGE    I3). 

{Gold  Badge.) 
Hail  to  the  beautiful  month  of  the  rose ! 
Too  slowly  it  comes  and  too  quickly 

it  goes. 
And  who  will  deny  that  the  rose  is  the 

queen 
Of  all  the  fair  flowers  that  ever  were 

seen? 


And  oh,  their  smell  is  much  sweeter 

Than  any  other  at  all. 
Only  because  they  're  old-fashioned 

And  were  grown  on  grandmother's  wall. 

MY    FAVORITE    CHARACTER   IN    HISTORY. 
BY  kathleExX  carrington  (age  15). 
{Gold  Badge.) 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  my  favorite  character  in  his- 
tory was  George 
Washington. 
Since  then 
I  have 


'  WAITING 
FOR    SPRING 


When  butterflies  flit  from  bower  to  bower. 
And  the  l)ees  gather  honey  from  many  a  flower, 
And  the  songsters  ring  out  their  melodious  lays, 
Ah,  then  are  the  brightest  and  happiest  days! 

We  welcome  thee,  month  of  the  roses  so  sweet, 
And  thy  coming  we  gladly  and  eagerly  greet ; 
Thou  'rt  fairest  of  all  the  fair  months  of  the  year, 
And  we  love  thee,  though  but  a  short  time  thou  art  here. 


BY   TRACY 

VOORHEES, 
AGE    12. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

had  many  favorite  ones,  but  I  think  the  one  I  really 
like  now  is  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  will  try  to  tell  you 
about  the  different  statesmen  I  admired  during  my 
childhood  days. 

My  first,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  George  Wash- 
ington, and  I  was  never  tired  of  reading  stories  in 
my  little  history  about  him.  The  popular  one  about 
the  cherry-tree,  if  I  remember  correctly,  always  gave 
me  the  greatest  of  pleasure  in  reading  it.     My  second 
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one  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I  admired  him  greatly 
until  one  Washington's  Birthday  when  flags  were  flying 
and  horns  were  tooting. 

Then,  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  fervor,  I  declared  my- 
self forever  true  to  Washington. 

However,  this  did  not  last  very  long,  for,  as  I  read 
more  and  more  in  my  history's  pages,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  Andrew  Jackson  was  really  my  favorite. 

Happy  is  the  child  who  loves  stories.  I  always  was 
happy  whenever  I  heard  stories  from  my  little  history, 
and  I  always  liked  the  ones  about  Old  Hickory,  as  I  bliss- 
fully called  him.  Many  a  time  in  the  school-days  gone 
by  I  have  stood  up  for  my  favorite  in  the  disputes  about 
history  with  a  fervor  certainly  worthy  of  my  cause. 
Dear  hero!  may  our  country  have  another  such  stanch 
supporter  as  you  tried  to  be! 

Though  I  love  every  one  of  my  heroes,  as  I  call  them, 
I  think  I  like  my  last  one  just  a  little  better  than  the 
rest.  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  I  have  already  said, 
and  he  is  and  always  will  be  my  favorite  character  in 
history. 

THE    ROSE   AND    THE    BUTTERFLY. 

BY  MARIE    L.    KURZ    (.AGE    9). 

{Silver  Badge. ) 

Peeping  from  a  wndow, 

What  do  you  think  I  see  ? 
Why,  a  pretty  rosebud 

As  sweet  as  it  can  be. 


And  a  lovely  butterfly, 
In  color  black  and  gold, 

Flits  around  the  rosebud 
Like  a  robber  bold. 

Sipping  honey  from  it. 
Feeling  proud  and  great, 

Just  as  W'hen  in  springtime 
Robin  finds  his  mate. 

In  evening  after  sundown 
My  butterfly  goes  to  sleep 

In  the  petals  of  the  rosebud 
Till  dawn  begins  tocreep. 


OPOSSUM. 


BY    RALPH    W.    HOWELL,  AGE     16.        (SECOND    PRIZE, 
"  WILD-ANIMAL   PHOTOGRAPH.") 


"  KED-TAILED      HAWK.  BY 

NORMA.V  W.  SWAVNE,  AGE  I7. 
(FIRST  PRIZE,  "  WILD-ANI.MAL 
PHOTOGRAPH.") 

ROSES. 

BY   BEULAH    H.   RIDGEWAY 
(AGE    13). 
{Si her  Badge.) 
Roses,  roses  everywhere 
In  the  merry  month  of 
June! 
On  the  perfume-laden  air 
Comes   to  us  the  song- 
bird's tune. 
Roses  by  the  castle  tall, 
■Roses    by    the   crumbling 

wall, 
Roses,  roses  now  for  all, 
Roses  everywhere! 

Roses  red  and  roses  white, 

Pink  and  yellow,  too ; 
Red  ones  for  the  brown-eyed  girls. 

White  ones  for  the  blue. 

Roses  blooming  by  the  way, 

Brought  to  us  by  sunny  June  : 
Oh,  enjoy  them  while  you  may; 

Winter  comes,  alas!   too  soon. 
Roses  sweet  beyond  compare, 
Roses  for  the  pure  and  fair, 
Roses  here  and  roses  there, 

Roses  everywhere! 

Roses  red  and  roses  white, 

Pink  and  yellow,  too  ; 
Red  ones  for  the  brown-eyed  girls, 

White  ones  for  the  blue. 


MV 


"WILD  DUCKS."      BY    ROSAMOND    SERGEANT,  AGE    14. 
PRIZE,  "  WILD-ANI.MAL   PHOTOGRAPH.") 


FAVORITE    CHARACTER    IX    HISTOKV. 

BY    PAri.INE    K.    ANGELL    (AGE    17). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

Oh,  what  a  book!  The  twilight  deepens.  I  bend 
my  head  lower  and  lower  over  the  fascinating  pages 
until  the  words  blur  and  seem  to  fade  away.     Reluc- 
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tantly  I  lay  the  volume  down 
and,  slipping  low  in  my  chair 
with  head  thrown  back  on 
my  clasped  hands,  gaze  into 
the  flickering  fire. 

What  a  book!  My  cheeks 
still  burn  with  the  excite- 
ment of  it  all,  the  chivalry, 
the  romance,  the  splendid 
deeds  of  bravery.  Oh,  to 
have  lived  then,  when 
knights  sought  adventures 
in  the  dark,  uncanny  for- 
ests ;  when  hardest  tasks 
were  accounted  as  naught  if 
by  their  performance  was 
won  the  favor  of  a  princess 
or  the  esteem  of  some  court 
lady  whose  beauty  defies 
portraiture  ;  when  the  high- 
est did  not  scorn  to  labor  in 
disguise  that  he  might  win 
his  lady-love ;  when  hearts 
were  courageous,  affections 

true,  and  't  was  a  joy  to  be  alive!  Before  me,  in  the 
leaping  flames,  I  see  a  brilliant  pageant.  Gorgeous  ban- 
ners ]are  floating  above  the  sun-burnished  helmets  of 
steel-clad  knights.  The  multitudes  are  exulting  in  the 
prowess  of  their  loved  sovereign,  and  he,  that  noble 
king,  so  brave,  so  true,  so  manly,  the  mighty  ruler  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  is  graciously  receiving  their  homage. 

A  slight  puff  of  wind,  and  the  restless  flames  blow 
aside,  disclosing  what  appears  to  be  a  council-chamber. 
Again    I    see   the   honored   king,    surrounded   by   his 
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'  ILLUSTRATED   POEM. 


'heading    for   JUNE."       BY    LOUISE    SLOET    VAN    OLDRUITENBOIiCH,   A 

knights,  that  wondrous  band  of  men  renowned  in 
song  and  story  for  courage,  might,  and  purity,  and  he 
their  example,  their  incentive  to  nobltr  effort. 

Great,  good  King  Arthur!  To  have  been  of  thy 
court  were  a  joy  almost  past  the  very  wishing. 

A  rustle  and  movement  on  the  hearth,  as  of  a  gentle 
sigh.  The  embers  fall ;  a  flare  of  light,  followed  by  a 
train  of  sparks.      My  glowing  picture  has  faded. 

Long  since  thy  magic  sword  hath  vanished  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  enchanted  lake,  with  the  hand  which 
— 7  gave  it  thee  ;  long  since  the  dusky  barge  hath 
=-  '    borne  thee  hence  :   but  thy  deeds,  brave  Ar- 
thur, still  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
the  glamour  and  romance  of  the  days  of  old. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  ROSE. 

BY    DORIS    WEBB    (aGE    1 7). 

(  Winner  of  Former  Prizes.^ 
Sir  Hugh  he  was  a  gallant  knight. 

And  loved  the  Lady  Ethel  gay. 
A  red,  red  rose  he  gave  to  her 

Before  to  war  he  rode  away ; 
Bright  as  the  sun  at  the  daylight's  close, 
Fresh  and  sweet,  was  the  red,  red  rose. 

'This  rose  shall  brightly  bloom,"  said  he, 
"While  lasts  my  love,  O  lady  dear," 
And  so  he  hastened  off  to  w&x ; 

And  ever  through  the  weary  year, 
Bright  as  the  sun  at  the  daylight's  close, 
Fresh  and  sweet,  was  the  red,  red  rose. 

Then  came  a  knight  in  frightened  haste ; 
"Sir  Hugh,"  cried  he,  "is  slain  in  war!" 
And  Lady  Ethel's  cheek  was  white, 
But  glowing  deep  as  e'er  before. 
Bright  as  the  sun  at  the  daylight's  close. 
Fresh  and  sweet,  was  the  red,  red  rose. 

With  grief  and  woe  and  deep  dismay 
They  sadly  laid  Sir  Hugh  to  rest ; 

But  Lady  Ethel,  calm  was  she, 
For  glowing  ever  on  her  breast, 

Bright  as  the  sun  at  the  daylight's  close, 

Fresh  and  sweet,  was  the  red,  red  rose. 


BY   GEORGE   W.  CRONVN,  AGE    14.       (GOLD   BADGE.) 
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MY   FAVORITE    CHARACTER    IN     HISTORY. 

BY   MARY    E.    HATCH    (AGE    1 3). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

There  are  so  many  interesting  people  in  history,  I 
think  it  very  hard  to  tell  which  I  like  best.  Several 
years  ago  we  studied  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  a  boy  he  was  more  like  our  boys  than  \Vash- 
ington,  Lincoln,  and  many  other  great  men  of  history. 
Washington  was  a  model  boy,  Lincoln  very  studious. 
Grant  was  neither :  he  was  very  mischievous,  and 
cared  no  more  for  study  than  the 
boys  of  nowadays. 

Many  amusing  stories  are  told 
about  his  boyhood.  One  day,  when 
Grant  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  house  in  his  full  uni- 
form, a  stable-boy  near  l:)y  came 
marching  up  and  down  in  front  and 
then  in  liack  of  Grant,  wearing  a 
ragged  shirt  trimmed  with  brass 
buttons  and  trousers  with  white 
tape  sewed  to  the  seam.  This 
taught  Grant  a  lesson  :  he  v.as  never 
seen  putting  on  airs  again. 

^Vhen,  in  his  later  years,  he  was 
slowly  dying,  he  was  so  patient  and 
busy  working  on  his  Memoirs  to 
pay  his  debts.  I  think  it  was  then 
that  he  showed  his  greatest  courage 
—  far  more  than  in  any  battle  he 
ever  fought. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ROSES. 

by  susan  warrex  wilbur 
(age  10). 

In  fair  June's  budding  garden 

I  wander  free  from  care, 
^Vhere  bloom  most  lovely  flowers 

'Mid  ribbon-grasses  there. 


The  stately  lily's  splendor, 
The  tulip's  crimson  hue, 

I  see,  but  they  're  not  lovely, 
My  roses  dear,  as  you. 

Oh,  roses,  bloom  and  flourish 
The  lovely  summer  through  ; 

No  other  garden  flower 
Is  half  as  sweet  as  vou. 


'SKETCH     FROM    LIFE. 

AGE    15.       (Sll 


MY    FAVORITE   CHARACTER    IN    HISTORY. 

BY    ROBERT    LINDLEY  MURR.\Y    (AGE    lO). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

Daniel  Boone  lived  in  a  log  cabin  with  his  brother. 
He  got  food  by  hunting  and  fishing;  he  was  very  brave, 
and  was  in  the  Revolutionary  \Var.  The  British  called 
him  the  swamp-fox,  because  they  could  not  catch  him. 
He  stayed  there  awhile,  until  the  powder  and  shot  began 
to  give  out ;  so  Daniel's  brother  went  north,  for  they 
were  living  in  Kentucky,  to  get  some  powder  and  shot, 
ami  left  him  there  all  alone. 

One  day  he  was  out  on  a  walk,  and  some  Indians  fol- 
lowed him  up.  They  had  been  skulking  around  the 
log  cabin  for  a  long  while  and  wanted  to  kill  him. 

Daniel  saw  them  following  up  his  footsteps,  and  he 
tried  not  to  make  any;  but  he  could  not  help  it.  At 
last  he  came  to  a  steep  precipice,  and  there  were  lots  of 
grape-vines  hanging  from  the  trees,  and  he  caught  hold 


of  one  and  swung  himself  out  over  the  precipice,  and 
then  let  go.  He  shot  out  over  the  precipice,  and  when 
he  reached  the  ground  he  had  left  no  tracks  behind  him. 
Then  he  turned  around  and  went  home,  safe  from  the 
Indians,  because  they  could  not  find  his  tracks.  And 
after  a  while  his  brother  came  home.  I  think  he  was 
very  brave  to  stay  all  alone  where  there  were  Indians. 

THE    ROSE. 

BY   HENRIETTA   SWIFT    GERWIG    (aGE   7). 

Roses  bloom  in  summer-time, 
In  winter  they  are  dead. 

In  spring  they  are  not  seen  at  all 
In  autumn  go  to  bed. 

I  like  the  lovely  pink  rose, 
Although  I  'm  fond  of  white; 

I  do  not  like  the  red  rose. 
Because  it  is  too  bright. 

I  like  the  fragrant  roses  ; 

Oh,  is  n't  this  one  nice? 
And  is  n't  that  a  beauty? 

I  believe  I  '11  kiss  it  twice. 

MY  FAVORITE  CHARACTER 
IN  HISTORY. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  W.  PITMAN  (aGE  12). 

{Silver  Badge.) 
M\"  favorite  character  in  history 
is  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin  at  Nolin's  Creek, 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809.  The  cabin  had  no 
door,  nor  any  windows.  To  keep 
out  the  rain  and  snow,  skins  of  ani- 
mals were  hung  across  the  doorway 
and  the  openings  left  for  windows, 
yet  the  snow  blew  through  the  crev- 
ices of-the  unplastered  walls. 

Abraham's  mother  was  a  woman 
of  unusual  force  of  character,  and 
helped  him  in  many  ways.  In  the 
evening  she  would  tell  her  children 
Bible  stories,  and  teach  them  how 
to  live  sweet,  noble  lives. 

Sometimes    a    preacher    would 

Bv  DoROTHv  sHERiiAN,   couie   to   Little    Mound    and    hold 

vER  BADGE.)  scrvices.    Abraham,  five  years  old, 

on  returning  home,  would  preach 

a    sermon    of   his    own,   holloing   in    imitation    of   the 

preacher,  and  pounding  the  table  with  his  little  fist. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  She 
was  buried  without  a  religious  service.  This  so  cut 
.\braham  to  the  heart  that  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  David 
Elkin,  one  hundred  miles  away,  and  asked  him  to  come 
and  preach  a  funeral  sermon.  He  came,  and  friends 
gathered  around  the  newly  made  grave  while  the  service 
was  held. 

Wlien  Lincoln  was  a  boy  he  wrote  these  lines  in  his 
arithmetic : 

Abraham  Lincoln 

His  hand  and  pen  : 
He  will  be  good, 

But  God  Knows  when. 

In  1S31  he  went  to  New  Orleans.  \Yhile  there  he 
saw  some  slaves  cruelly  beaten  and  maltreated,  and  per- 
haps this  helped  to  form  some  of  his  firm  ideas  con- 
cerning slavery. 
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"HEADING    FOR   JUNE."      BY    ALICE    HENDEE,  AGE    I3. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  of  an  election  board,  and  from  that  time 
he  began  to  become  a  leader  among  the  people. 

In  1837  he  moved  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  began 
the  study  of  law,  which  he  practised  successfully  until 
1846,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

He  rose  in  the  public  esteem,  and  in  1861  was 
made  President  of  the  United  States. 

One  month  and  ten  days  after  en- 
tering on  his  second  administration 
he  was  shot  at  Ford's  Theater  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Charles  Carlton  Coffin  has  said  of 
him:  "Like  the  snow-clad  summit 
of  the  loftiest  mountain,  gleaming  in 
its  distinctive  grandeur,  shall  he  shine 
with  stainless  whiteness  and  eternal 
glory!" 

THE  ROSES  ARE   BLOOMING. 

BY    RUTH    FREEMAN    (AGE    II). 

The  roses  now  are  blooming 

In  their  dresses  sweet  and  gay  ; 
They  brighten  up  the  garden 

On  a  warm,  sunshiny  day. 

The  roses  now  are  blooming 

In  the  sunshine,  in  the  shade, 
To  make  a  long  walk  shorter 

For  a  tired  little  maid. 

HER  FAVORITE  CHARACTER 
IN  HISTORY. 

BY  KATHARINE   J.    BAILEY   (AGE   12). 

Big  brother  Jack  slammed  his  book 
together,  and,  dropping  it,  turned  to 
the  little  girl  lying  curled  up  on  the  lounge  with  a  vol- 
ume of  St.  Nicholas  in  her  hands.  "  Say,  puss,"  he 
called  out,  "  you  're  always  reading  history.  What 
character  do  you  like  best?  " 

"  Alfred  the  Great,"  she  drowsily  replied,  and  went 
on  reading.  She  had  been  nearly  asleep,  this  little 
maid,  and  when  Jack  finally  piled  his  books  on  the  table 
and  went  out  she  continued  reading  and  dreaming. 

Gradually  the  book  and  lounge  seemed  to  fade  away, 
and  suddenly  she  found  herself  by  the  side  of  a  tall  man 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  forest. 

The  tall  man  in  peasant  costume  looked  down  at  her 
kindly.  "  I  am  Alfred,"  he  said.  "  People  called  me 
Alfred  the  Great.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
were  fond  of  me.  So  many  children  do  not  even  know 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Alfred. 

"  This,"  he  told  her,  "is  the  forest  in  which  I  hid 
when  the  Danes  were  pursuing  me  night  and  day. 
There,"  pointing  through  the  trees,  "  is  the  site  of  the 
cottage  where  I  abode  for  some  time  with  a  good 
peasant  and  his  wife. 

"  Little  maid,  I  was  born  in  Berkshire,  in  this  beauti- 
ful England.      Once  I    stayed  at  Rome  with  my  god- 


father. Pope  Leo  IV.  When  at  home  I  learned  to  ride 
and  shoot,  but  in  the  evening  I  lay  at  my  mother's  feet 
and  listened  to  deeds  of  my  forefathers. 

"  I  became  king  at  twenty-three,  and  immediately  my 
trouble  began,  for  the  Danes  came  and  tried  to 
tyrannize  over  us.    Then  it  was  that  I  hid  in  the  forest. 

"  At  one  time  I  went  into  the  Danish  camp  as  a  min- 
strel. I  stayed  two  or  three  days,  playing  to  the  king 
and  his  soldiers.  Then  I  led  my  men  against  the  Danes 
and  vanquished  them. 

"  For  a  while  after  this  England  enjoyed  peace.  I 
tried  to  make  my  people  happy  instead  of  warlike.  I 
tried  to  give  them  good  schools,  and  to  establish  religion 
and  honor  among  men,  and  I  hope  I  succeeded." 

Suddenly  the  forest  faded  away,  and  the  little  girl 
found  herself  again  on  the  lounge,  with  mischievous 
Jack  peering  in  and  inquiring  if  she  had  had  a  good  nap. 

MY    FAVORITE    CHARACTER 
IN    HISTORY. 

BY    DOROTHY    KUHNS    (AGE    12). 

My  favorite  character  in  history  is 
William  McKinley ;  that  is  probably 
because  I  knew  him.  I  lived  in  the 
McKinley  home  the  first  four  years 
of  his  Presidency,  and  so  I  knew  the 
old  house  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
kept  it  fresh  in  my  memory  by  fre- 
quent calls  on  Mrs.  McKinley. 

Our  old  play-room  was  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  and  I  knew  the  corner 
where  he  often  sat  at  his  desk.  And 
that  proved  useful  one  October's  night 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  Hallowe'en. 
Some  of  the  neighborhood  children 
and  I  crept  quietly  around  the  house 
to  the  office  window ;  then  we  sud- 
denly began  throwing  corn  and  call- 
ing: "What  's  the  matter  with  Mc- 
Kinley? "  etc. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley came  out  on  the  porch,  and 
then  we  did  make  a  noise. 

There  were  about  twenty  of  us,  and 
we  were  chaperoned  by  my  seven- 
teen-year-old brother,  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  carrying  my  pumpkin-face 
most  of  the  time ;  it  was  too  heavy  for  me,  but  I  had 
it  then.  I  was  up  in  front,  with  my  foot  upon  the  step 
on  which  Mrs.  McKinley  was  standing,  holding  it  on 
my  knee. 

Mrs.  McKinley  looked  at  it  a  minute,  then  asked : 
"  Do  youthink  that  looks  like  my  husband,  Dorothy?" 
Then  we  all  laughed,  and  some 
one  called,  "Speech!"  and  the 
President  made  one.  I  don't  re- 
member what  he  said,  but  I  do 
remember  it  was  the  best  speech 
I  ever  heard. 

MY  ROSES. 

by    LOIS    D.   WILCO.X    (.A.GE    I4). 

{Illustrated. ) 

There  are  roses  in  our  garden 
Through  all  the  summer  weeks  ; 
But  mama  says  through  all  the 

year 
.\re  roses  in  my  cheeks. 


BY   ROGER   K.   LANE,  AGE    H. 
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THE    ROSE    QUEEN. 

BY    MARGARET    M.    SHERWOOD    (AGE    lO). 

Queen  of  the  roses,  and  queen  of  the  spring. 

Is  Rosetta,  a  fair  little  maid. 
All  night  long  does  she  merrily  sing 

And  dance  in  the  forest  glade. 

She  dances  at  night,  in  the  moon  and  star  light, 

She  sleeps  in  a  rose-bush  by  day. 
Her  hair  it  is  brown,  an('  her  eyes  they  are  bright, 

And  she  never  grows  old  or  gray. 

And  if  you  go  near  to  her  fragrant  repose, 
Where  the  roses  grow  thorny  and  tall. 

And  if  you  should  pick  but  a  single  red  rose, 
Into  deep  slumber  you  '11  fall. 

And  you  will  not  wake  till  the  revels  begin. 
And  the  fairies  are  seen  at  their  play ; 

And  then  you  will  rise  from  the  slumber  you  're  in, 
And  dance  with  the  fairies  till  dav. 


MV  FAVORITE  CHARACTER  IN  HISTORY. 

BY   CAROLIX    TEICHERT    (AGE  I4). 

As  there  are  many  good  and  wise  men  that  have 
helped  to  create  this  great  nation,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber to  select  from  as  which  one  you  would  hold  as  your 
favorite  character  in  history.  As  to  my  favorite,  I  se- 
lect George  Washington. 

George  Washington,  the  father  of  his  countrv,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  February  22,  1732.  He 
was  honest  in  his  youth  as  well 
as  in  his  manhood.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  made  surveyor  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Virginia, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Virginia  forces  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a 
wealthy  widow,  and  settled  down 
at  Mount  Vernon,  living  for 
twenty  years  the  life  of  a  Southern 
planter.  He  was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
and  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

After  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  Congress  unani- 
mously selected  him  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army.  He  as- 
sumed command  1775,  and  his 
courage  and  endeavor  to  keep  the 
army  together  brought  the  w  ar  to 
a  successful  end  in  1783.  After 
the  war  he  retired  to  his  home  on 
the  Potomac. 

When  the  convention  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1788,  to  frame 
the  Constitution,  he  was  its  presiding  officer  and  ap- 
proved the  Constitution  ;  and  when  the  time  came  to 
elect  the  first  President,  there  was  only  one  choice  of 
the  country,  and  Washington  was  unanimously  elected 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  in  1788.  He 
was  reelected  unanimously  in  1792,  but  declined  an 
election  in  1796. 

He  made  his  farewell  address   September  17,   1796, 
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and  retired  to  his  Mount  Vernon  home,  where,  after  a 
few  years,  he  died,  December  14,  1799.  France  mourned 
his  loss  as  a  son,  and  America  felt  as  though  the  shaft 
of  death  had  pierced  the  nation's  heart  when  the  grave 
closed  over  their  chieftain  :  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

MV    FAVORITE    CHARACTER    IN    HISTORY. 

BV    F.I.EANOR  WIDGER    (AGE    12). 

Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of 
the  most  famous  men  of  American 
history,  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1706. 

His  early  education  was  poor, 
but  when  he  became  a  young  man 
he  deprived  himself  of  some  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  in  order 
to  obtain  books  with  which  to 
study.  • 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  brother  James, 
a  printer.  After  a  time  he  com- 
menced writing  anonymous  ar- 
ticles for  his  brother's  publica- 
tion, tucking  them  under  the  door 
at  night.  At  length  a  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  Benjamin  ran  away  to 
Philadelphia. 

Here  he  remained  as  a  printer's 
apprentice  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
he  was  sent  to  London  on  an  er- 
rand for  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  turned  out  to  be  a 
fraud,  leaving  Franklin  to  shift 
for  himself  in  the  great  city.  He 
worked  as  a  printer  there  for  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  made  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  "  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac "  was  published,  and  where  the  Franklin  stove  and 
the  lightning-rod  were  invented.  -At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  married  Deborah  Read  of  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  advertised  everything.  One  of  his  most 
original  attempts  read  as  follows:  "Taken  out  of  a 
pew  in  the  Church  some  months  since,  a  Common 
Prayer  Book,  bound  in  red,  gilt,  and  lettered  D.   F. 


BV  MARJORIE  L.  FISHER, 
>3- 
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(Deborah  Franklin)  on  each  cover.  The  person  who 
took  it  is  desired  to  open  it,  and  read  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment, and  afterwards 
return  it  into  the  same  pew 
again  ;  upon  wliich  no  fur- 
ther notice  will  be  taken.'' 

When  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out  Franklin  was 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  American  cause.  He 
was  sent  as  minister  to 
France,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  tlie  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and 
said:  "We  must  all  hang 
together,  or  we  shall  all 
hang  separately." 

He  died  April  17,  1790, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
beloved  and  honored 
throughout  the  world. 

Bancroft  said  of  him : 
"He  never  spoke  a  word 
too  soon,  nor  a  word  too 
late,  nor  a  word  too  much, 
nor  failed  to  speak  the 
right  word  at  the  right  sea- 
son." 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  one  of  my  favorite  characters  in 
history,  because  of  his  quick  wit,  his  remarkable  ingenu- 
ity, his  originality,  and  his  steady  persistency. 


jeered  at  him,  yet  he  did 
not  heed  them.  Wise  men 
scorned  him  and  called 
him  crazy.  But  did  he  lis- 
ten ?  No,  indeed ;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  nothing  changed 
him.  A  man  that  is  truly 
great,  to  me,  is  the  one 
who  is  not  believed  in,  the 
one  whom  people  consider 
foolish,  but  yet  proves  him- 
self truly  great,  as  Colum- 
bus did. 

I  once  thought  that 
Washington  was  my  favor- 
ite. But  Washington  had 
many  advantages ;  he  was 
not  jeered  and  laughed  at ; 
the  whole  of  America  did 
him  homage.  From  the 
first,  people  believed  in 
him.  Not  so  with  poor 
Columbus  :  his  whole  life, 
after  he  had  said  that  the 
earth  was  round,  was  full 
of  sorrow,  and  he  died 
broken-hearted. 

In  after  years  people  saw 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  was  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.      But  he  was  dead. 

You,  perhaps,  would  now 
say:  "But  Lincoln  was  a 
great  man,  and  he  had  no 
advantages  whatever."  Per- 
haps not ;  but  did  not  the 
people  believe  in  him?  Did 
they  not  say  he  would  be  a 
great  man  some  day?  But 
poor  Columbus  had  no  one. 
You  will  say  that  Queen  Isa- 
bella believed  in  him.  Per- 
haps, because  she  thought 
of  the  gold  he  would  bring 
back ;  when  hebroughtnone, 
what  did  she  care  for  him  ? 
Naught ;  her  thought  was 
only  of  gold  and  jewels. 


MY 


PREFERENCE  — 
THE   ROSE. 
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MY    FAVORITE    CHARACTER 
IN    HISTORY. 

BY    CLARA    SHANAFELT    (AGE    II). 

My  favorite  character 
inhistory  isChristopher 
Columbus.  He,  to  me, 
was  a  truly  great  man. 
People  laughed  at  him, 
scoffed     at     him,     and  "from  nature 


by  harvey  deschere 
(age  14). 

Oh,    this    is    merry    June- 
time,     the     month     of 
l)looming  flowers, 
When  bees  are  busy  working  through  all  our  idle  hours  ; 
And  here  are  beds  of  poppies,  their  colors  bright  dis- 
played. 
And  here  are  groups  of  pansies  abid- 
ing in  the  shade. 
There     twines     the    morning-glory, 
there  peeps  the  fairv 
bell. 
And  yonder  blue  lobelias 
rejoice    on    hill    and 
dell. 
But  in    my  little   garden 
I  've  no  such  flowefs 

BV    HELEN    E.  JACOBY,  AGE    I4.  3,S  theSe  ; 
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've  thought  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and  planted  what  I  please 
And  so,  instead  of  liverwort  a  modest  violet  grows  ; 
But  best  of  all  my  treasures  I  truly  term  my  rose. 
Each  full  and  blushing  petal  to  me  is  nature's  heart ; 
Each  thorn,  to  me,  a  thorn  no  more,  but  rather 

nature's  dart.  It^. 


IcUla;^' 
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(GOI.D  BADGE.) 

THE   KOLt   OF   HONOR. 

No.  I.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been 
published  had  space  permitted. 

No.  2.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to 
honorable  mention  and  encouragement. 


VERSE   2. 

Margaret  V.  Underbill 
Lula  Larrabee 
Abram  Nicholls  Jones 
Helena  Marco 
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Wilkie  Gilholm 
Eunice  C.  Barstow 
Mabel  C.  Stark 
Louisa  F.  Spear 
Doris  Francklyn 
Alleine  Langford 
Fay  Marie  Hartley 
Sara  M.  Snedeker 
Lillian  Alexander 
Frances  Paine 
Kathleen  A.  Burgess 
Archibald  S.  MacDonald 
Katherine  Ashby 
Sidonia  Deutsch 
Ethel  Elliott 
Estella  E.  Barnes 
Odette  Growe 
Mabel  Fletcher 
Eva  Wilson 
Mary  S.  Sims 
Mar>-  Lichthardt 
Agnes  Churchill  Lacy 
Ruth  Bird 

A.  Elizabeth  Goldberg 
Marjorie  V.  Betts 
leaneite  Raihbun 
Bertie  B.  Regester 
Mary  Yeula  Wescott 
Eleanor  Myers 
Katharine  Monica  Bur- 
ton 
Mildred  Ockert 
Jessica  Nelson  North 
Helen  D.  Bell 
Florence  Forrislall 
Charles  Irish  Preston 
Kathryn  Macy 
Floy  De  Grove  Baker 
Harold  R.  N  orris 
I^onard  Beekman 
Elizabeth  Beale 
Mary  White  Pound 
Anna  H.  Burdette 
Janet  Weil 
Gertrude  May  Winstone 
Beth  Howard 
Alice  Mary  Ogden 

Vol.  XXX.— 96. 


Gladys  Ralston  Britton 
Florence  L.  Bain 
Annie  Robertson 
Mae  Morning  Star 
Paul  H.  Prausnitz 
Margery  Bennett 
R.  M.  Kissel 
Edith  M.  Clark 
Alberta  Cow-gill 


Helen  R.  Janeway 
Charlotte  ^L  H.  Beath 
Wilhelmina  Mitchell 
Elizabeth  Wellington 
Eleanor  R.  Johnson 
Marjorie  Wellington 


Marguerite  Reed 
Agnes  Andrus 
Dorothy  Allen 
Elinor  Dodsworth 
Lora  W.  Mendum 
Bessie  Bunzel 
Elsie  F.  Weil 
Gladys  Adams 
Margaret  Eleanor  Keim 


Alice  .Marj'Margaret  Ogden    Olive  D.  Thacher 


Karl  S.  Gate 
Dorothy  Russell  Lewis 
Mildred  R.  Betts 
Emily  Rose  Burt 
Gladys  Marie  Kuhn 
Annie  Ramsey 
Mar\-  F.  Casey 
Gladys  Gaylord 
Margaret  S.  Cochran 
Elizabeth  Woodson 
Edith  J.  Ballou 
Blanche  Leeming 


Dorothy  H.  Ebersole 
Catherine  Flint 
Margaret  Benedict 
Emelyn  Ten  Eyck 
Elisabeth  Coit 
Alan  D.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Carolyn  Bulley 
Emily  Chamberlain 
May  Lecompte 
Lisbeth  Harlan 
Lois  M.  Williams 
Ruth  Parker 


Dorothea  Bechtel 
Mary  Klauder 
Walter  Weeks 
Donald  McNamee 
Jack  Loomis 
Marion  Grier 
Harold  Levy 
Ella  Elizabeth  Preston 
Gertrude  Folts 
^'iola  Graham 
Helen  M.  Boardman 

PROSE  I. 

Elsa  Claik 
Zena  Parker 
Chester  T.  Swinnerton 
Anna  ^L  Neuburger 
Gladys  Carroll 
Joey  Humble 
Dorothy  Felt 
Grace  Phelps 


"  FRO.M   NATURE."      BY   LESTER   ROSS,  ACE    12.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


Julia  Wright  McCormick 

Peirce  E.  Johnson 

Dora  R.  Beggs 

Florence  Schtyver 

Katherine  Kurz 

Eleanor  Clifton 

Medora  Addison 

Anna  Jutsun 

Charles  P.  Howard 

Marguerite  B.  Child 

Ruth  Boyden 

Mary  Redfield  Adam 

Lewis  King  Underbill 

Hazel  G.  Hyman 

Grace  Leadingham 

M.  N.  Stites 

Helen  Ballard 

John  E.  Colley 

Louise  Taylor  Preston 

Henry  Goldman 

Elizabeth  Parker 

Frances  ("ecilia  Reed 
Ethel  Pickard 
Vashti  Kaye 
Ellen  H.  skinner 
Herrick  H.  Harwood 
James  Alger  Fee 
Lorraine  .Andrews 
Elsa  Simonson 
Susy  Fitz  Simons 
Marjorie  Howe  Sawyer 
El.iine  Sterne 
Abigail  E.  Jenner 
Margaret  Gordon 
Emilie  h.  Ide 
Thomas  French 
Catharine  Straker 
Chariot le  C.  Wyckoff 
Frances  B.  Russell 
Nettie  Pearson 
Zcnobia  Camprubi  Ay- 
mar 
Mary  Ward 
Elizabeth  McDowell 
Earl  D.  Van  Deman 
^^a^y  Alice  Allen 
Elizabeth  P.  Jackson 
Dorothy  NicoU 
Doris  Long 
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Edena  Curry 
Phihp  H.  Bunker 
George  E.  W.  Hardy 
Constance  M.  Mitchell 
Mary  Dorothy  Musser 
Dorothy  M.  Crossley 
Dorothy  McKee 
Cala  Letzke 

PROSE  2. 
Daisy  Rascower 
Nelson  Hackett 
Edith  Muriel  Andrews 
Margaret  P.  Ginter 
Louis  F.  May 
Laura  Gallery 
Jeannette  C.  Klauder 
Ray  Randall 
Gladys  Flatten 
Earle  N.  Cutler 


Dorothy  Ochtman 
Dorothy  Williams 
Mildred  Mitchell 
Jeanette  Baker  Fuqua 
Lewis  Lind 
Frederica  Tufts 
Henry  Wickenden 
Alan  Phillips 
Robert  Hammond  Gibson 
Carl  Wetzel 
Edward  L.  Tilton 
Delphina  L.  Hammer 
J.  E.  Fisher,  Jr. 
Prescott  Wright 
John  N.  Tilton,  Jr. 
John  A.  Macy 
Chester  A.  Fee 
Wilhelmina  Moloney 


Reyer   H.  Van   Zwalunen-  Mary  Merrill  Foster 


burg 
Irma  Herman 
Everett  Putney  Combes 
Katharine  Hall 
Ethel  Steinhilber 
Arnie  Trattner 
Agnes  Dorothy  Campbell 
Fannie  Stern 
Mary  Alice  Shaw 
Rosie  Bufenstein 
Ruth  Reed 

C.  Mortimer  Wilmerding 
Cyrena  Vansyckel  Martin 
Mary  Rndgers 
Bennie  Blascowsky 
Catharine  Neale 
Edwin  A.  Leonhard 
Viveen  Bralo 
Robert  Goldschmidt 
Dorothy  Hall 
Bennie  Ha5;selman 
Lyle  Vincent  Nelson 
Robert  L.  Wheeler 
Margaret  Hotchkiss 
Ethel  Whittlesey 
Kirkland  H.  Day 
Robert  Walsh 
Frances  Kase 
Doris  L.  Nash 
Gordon  Mitchell 
Sophia  T.  Cole 
Maurice  L.  Bower,  Jr. 
Vera  Bryant 
Violet  Pakenham 
Truman  P.  Handy 
Ethel  Messervy 
Rachel  liulley 
Aline  J.  Dreyfus 
Anne  H.  Gleaves 
Louise  Robbins 
Harold  Gunlher  Breul 
Dorothy  Mulford  Riggs 
Helen  N.  De  Haven 
Mary  Ross 
Jane  Meldrim 
Dorothy  Gilbert 
Anita  Moffett 
Salome  Beatrice  Allen 
Eleanor  F.  L.  Clement 
Mildred  Talbot 
Joseph  Fewsmith 
Marion  Osgood  Chapin 
Margaret  McKeon 
William  C.  Engle 


Vera  Belle  Hoskinson 
Anna  Katherine  Cook 
Arthur  Patrick 
Paul  Mayo  McNamec 
Alta  M.  Shaw 
Helen  Ryder 
Carol  Sherman 
Isabel  Cornwall 
Beatrice  Andrews 

DRAWINGS  I. 

Blanche  Rible 
Helen  de  Veer 
May  Lewis  Close 
Emily  Grace  Hanks 
Robert  Canby  Hallowell 
Edith  Plousky 
R.  E.  Andrews 
Albert  Eisner 
Cordner  H.  Smith 
Ruth  E.  Crombie 
Wray  B.  Physioc 
Gigurd  Ueland 
Bessie  B.  Styron 
Carroll  W.  Dunn 
Melville  Levey 
Theodore  Keller 
Dorothy  L.  Warren 
Sarah  C.  McDavitt 
Courtland  N.  Smith 
Margaret  Winthrop  Peck 
Gilberta  H.  Daniels 
Ella  Neely 
Marion  H.  Russell 
Albert  Izor 
Edna  Phillips 
Helen  Clark  Crane 
Florence  Ewing  Wilkinson 
Edith  M.  Thomson 
Isadore  Douglas 
Tom  Benton 
Elizabeth  Abbott 
Margery  Bradshaw 
Lucy  MacKenzie 
Freda  Muriel  Harrison 

DRAWINGS  2. 

Florence  Votey 
Katherine  D.  Barbour 
Susie  Fleming 
Phoebe  Wilkinson 
Margaret  Beaman  Neale 
Evelyn  O.  Foster 


Robert  W.  Foulke 
Helen  Russell 
Allen  P.  Salmon 
Cantey  McDowell  Venab 
Mark  Curtis  Kinney 
Margaret  Micon 
Glenn  Crihficld 
Lucile  Christina  Mellen 
Adele  Norton 
Helen  Cronyu 
Edna  B.  Youngs 
Aimee  Vervalen 
Helen  A.  Fleck 
Richard  A.  Reddy 
Esther  Parker 
Joseph  W.  McGurk 
Helen  Louise  Gifford 
Elizabeth  Otis 
Kathrine  Forbes  Liddell 
Virginia  W.  Jones 
Jessie  McKinney 
Ruth  Felt 
Virginia  Lyman 
Muriel  M.  K.  E.  Douglas 
Irma  Jessie  Diescher 
Harry  E.  Ballman 
Eugene  C.  Wann 
Edith  G.  Daggett 
Rose  C.  Goode 
Margaret  A.  Dobson 
Mildred  C.  Jones 
Harold  Helm 
Clarissa  Rose 
George  T.  Leach 
F.  Austin  Cartmell 
Ruth  Frost 
Elizabeth  A.  Gest 
Geraldine  Noel 
Marjorie  Connor 
Isabel  Williamson 
Roger  M.  Smith 
Ruth  Margaret  Keran 
Walter  W.  Hood 
Richard  de  Charms,  Jr. 
Dorothy  Stralne 
Ethel  E.  Smith 
William  Davis  Gordon 
Jack  Morse 

PHOTOGRAPHS  i. 
Reynold  A.  Spaeth 
Henry  H.  Hickman 
Morgan  Hebard 
R.  Ellison  Thompson 
Stanley  Cobb 
Joseph  S.  Webb 
Georgette  Mallet 
T.  K.  Whipple 
Florence  R.  T.  Smith 
Thad  R.  Goldsberry 
C.  B.  Andrews 
John  L.  Hopper 
Frances  Cora  Dudley 
James  N.  Young 
Ada  H.  Case 
Winifred  Booker 

PHOTOGRAPHS  2. 
Clifford  H.  Lawrence^ 
Ruth  F.  Londoner 
Loulon  Sloet  d'Oldreu- 

tenborgh 
Alice  L.  Cousens 


Sidney  F    Kimball 
Raymond  P.  White 

Laurence  Day 

Fiancib  J.  Gerhard 

Sally  Van  Zilo 

Theodore  M.  Prudden 

Adelaide  B.  Montizambert 

Louise  Obenmeyer 
le  Abbott  N  orris 

Mollie  Brooks 

Cyril  S.  Tracy 

Anna  Heffern  • 

Rebekah  F.  Mitchell 

Lawrence  B.  Lathrop 

Burwell  Newton 

Allan  W.  Stephens 

C.  Marjorie  Mhoon 

Nellie  R.  Kingsley 

Leslie  Bradley 

Clarence  L.  flauthaway 

Stanley  Cowden 


Cora  Edith  Wellman 
Dorothy  Karmun 

PUZZLES   I. 
Howard  Hosmer 
William  Ellis  Keysor 
Virginia  Worthington 
Clarence  T.  Purdy 
Dorothea  M.  Dexter 
Ruth  Bagley 
Weston  Harding 
F.  C.  F.  Randolph 
M.  D.  Malcomson 
Gretchen  Donnelly 
Marcus  Clifford  Miller 
Helen  M.  Gaston 

PUZZLES   2. 
Frances  Benedict 
Helen  F.  Carter 
Scott  Sterling 
Thomas  S.  McAllister 
Chester  Ober 
Elizabeth  Clarke 
Charles  C.  Rossire,  Jr. 
George  T.  Colman 
Dorothy  Ames 
Joseph  Wells 
Katharine  L.  Putnam 
David  K.  Jackman 
Carolus  R.  Webb 
T.  Lawrason  Riggs 
S.  Butler  Murray,  Jr. 
Florence  Hoyte 
Mary  H.  Colton 
Edward  W.  Gridley 


BV   ALICE   JOSEPHINE   GOSS,  AGE    l6. 
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CHAPTERS. 

No.  634.  "Joily  Four."  Bessie  Wright, 
President;  Howard  Rushton,  Secretary;  four 
members.     Address,  Fairmont,  Neb. 

No.  635.  "Carnation."  Bertha  Poole, 
President;  Helen  jMcNair,  Secretary;  four 
members.     Address,  Cloquet,  Minn. 

No.  636.  Geoffrey  Hawes,  President;  Clar- 
ence Stevens,  Secretary  ;  ten  meiiibers.  Ad- 
dress, 37  Marlborough  Ave.,  Providence,  R.I. 

No.  637.  "  Invincibles."  Prince  Wheeler, 
President;  Earle  Voter,  Secretary ;  fourteen 
members.  Address,  care  of  Mrs.  F.  Wheeler, 
Phillips,  Me. 

No.  638.  Ingle  Barr,  President;  Adela 
Wilson,  Secretary;  five  members.  Address, 
1358  Grace  Ave.,  Mt.  Lookout,  Cincinnati,  O. 

No.  639.  "  Indian  Club."  Harriet  Maxon,  President;  Dorothy 
Rogers,  Secretary;  three  members.  Address,  318  Ogden  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

No.  640.     Marion  Beiermeister,  Secretary-;  twelve  members.     Ad- 
dress, Comer  Tiblits  and  Bruns- 
wick Aves.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

No.  641.  "Night  Hawk." 
George  McGill,  President;  Por- 
ter Haworth,  Secretary;  eight 
members.  Address,  527  Ken- 
wood Terrace,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  642.  "  R.  M.  S."  Michele 
Ticknor,  President ;  Margaret 
Yancey,  Secretary ;  two  mem- 
bers.    Address,  Albany,  Ga. 

No.  643.  Majel  Buckstaff, 
President;  six  members.  Ad- 
dress, 100  Algoma  St.,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

No.  644  "  Frisky  Four." 
Elizabeth  Flynn,  President;  four 
members.  .Address,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo. 

No.    645.     "  The    Ping    Pong 
Players."      Luc 
dent;   Irma  Herman 
two     members. 
M  Street,  Lincoli 

No.  646.  •'  Nature  Boys." 
Herbert  Ditterline,  President; 
Clarence  Green,  Secretary  ;  three 
members.    Address,  McNoel,  III. 

No.  647.   "Moonbeam."  Janet 
Sauce,    President ;     Mary    Matthews,    Secretary 
Address,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

No.  648.  "Sweet  Pea."  Mary  Roscvear,  President;  Roland 
Ackerman,  Secretary;  four  members.  Address,  162  Engle  St., 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


"  FRO.M   NATURK.  BY   ADAM    GI.MBEL,  AGE   9. 

No.  649.     "Live  to  Learn."     Dorothy  Kuhns,  President;  Rachel 
BuUey,  Secretary;  ten  members.     Address,  Canton,  O. 


PRIZE   COMPETITION,  No.  45. 


cy    Keifer,    Presi-  } 

rman.  Secretary' ;  I 

Address,   1621  I 

An,  Neb.  I- 


BY   DOROTHY    HARDY 
RICHARDSON, 
AGE 


be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  draw- 
ings or  photographs  by  the  author.  Title,  "  Lullaby." 
Prose.  Story,  article,  or  play  of  not  more  than  four 
hundred  words.  It  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with 
not  more  than  two  draw- 
ings by  the  author.  Title, 
"lily  Favorite  Episode  in 
History."  May  be  humor- 
ous or  serious. 

Photograph.  Any  size, 
interior  orexterior,  mounted 
or  unmounted,  but  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.  Sub- 
ject, "  A  Sunny  Corner." 

Drawing.  India  ink, 
very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash  (not  color),  interior 
or  exterior.  Two  subjects, 
"  A  Caricature  of  Some 
Famous  Living  American  " 
and  "  A  Heading  for  Sep- 
tember." 

Puzzle.  Any  s<3rt,  but 
must  be  accompanied  by 
the  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle-answers.     Best, 


HEADING   FOR    JUNE.  BY   A.   BROOKS   LISTER,  AGE    9 

four  members. 


The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  poems,  stories, 
ings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To 
any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above- 
named  achievements,  and  shall 
again  win  first  place,  a  cash  prize 
of  five  dollars  will  be  awarded, 
instead  of  another  gold  badge. 

Competition  No.  45  will  close 
June  20  (for  foreign  mem- 
bers June  25).  The  awards 
will  be  announced  and  prize 
contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  September. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more 
than  twenty-four  lines,  and  may 


silver 
draw- 


"JLNE."       BY    E.\RLE    VICKERV,  AGE   9. 


neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  answers  to  puzzles 
in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage 
the  pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun. 
For  the  best  photograph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken 
in  its  natural  home  :  First  Prize,  five  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.  Second  Prize,  three  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.      Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

RULES. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  luho 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution 
is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the 
sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be 
added.  These  things  must  not  be 
on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  con- 
tribution  itself— \i  a  manuscript, 
on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture, 
on  the  margin  or  back,  ^^'rite  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
A  contributor  may  send  hut  one 
contribution  a  month — not  one 
of  each  kind,  but  one  only.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  : 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square, 

New  York. 


BOOKS   AND    READING. 


"MY  FAVORITE         The clioosing of the prizc- 
PLACE  FOR        winners   was,   as    usual,   a 

READING."  ,.„       ,  1  XT         1  n 

difficult  task.  Nearly  all 
the  papers  submitted  were  excellent,  and  even 
among  the  best  of  them  were  many  showing 
that  commonest  of  faults  in  young  people's  writ- 
ing—  affectation.  After  much  re-reading  and 
comparison  the  following  young  authors  were 
selected  as  prize-winners : 

First  Prize,  $3.00  worth  of  books  published 
by  the  Century  Co.:  Mary  Blossom  Bloss  (i  i), 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Second  Prize,  $2.00  worth  of 
books:  YsEULTE  Parnell  (16),  London,  Eng- 
land. Third  Prize,  $1.00  worth  of  books,  Eliza- 
beth Q.  BoLLES  (17),  Cambridge,  Mass.  Next 
in  order  came  Marian  Gardner  (12),  Chatham, 
N.  Y. ;  Mildred  Fleck  (8),  Denver,  Colo.; 
and  Theodore  Biggs  Metzger  (15),  Elmira, 
N.Y. 

We  print  the  first-prize  essay  : 

-  MY  FAVORITE  PLACE  FOR  READING. 

BY   MARY   BLOSSOM    BLOSS  (AGE  II). 

There  are  many,  many  lovely  places  for  reading,  but 
I  think  mine  is  one  of  the  loveliest.  And  now  you  will 
be  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  a  nook  or  corner  I 
have  for  my  reading-place.  But  it  is  neither  nook  nor 
corner,  but  a  small  house  built  up  in  the  branches  of  a 
very  large  tree.  It  is  down  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  and 
stands  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  You  may  think 
that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  reach  this  little  house  of 
ours;  but  that  is  not  so,  as  there  are  steps  leading  up  to 
it.  Then,  when  we  once  get  up,  there  is  no  possible 
danger  of  falling,  as  there  is  a  high  board  fence  all 
around  it.  On  hot  summer  days,  when  I  want  to  steal 
away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  read  of  gnomes 
and  charming  fairies,  I  have  only  to  wave  my  magic 
wand,  and  my  feet  begin  to  travel,  and  take  me  across 
green  grass  and  past  yellow  and  red  roses,  and  beautiful 
red  apples,  that  grow  from  trees  that  look  as  if  they 
sprouted  right  out  of  fairyland  just  because  they  knew  I 
was  coming,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  to  a  hammock  that  is 
spreading  out  to  catch  me ;  then  the  tree  waves  all  its 
branches,  and  a  breeze  springs  up  and  blows  me  out  of 
the  world  into  fairyland.  Oh,  how  lovely  is  Prince 
Charming  when  he  steps  up  and  asks  me  to  come  to  the 
ball  to-night.  Then  away  I  go  dancing  and  waltzing  with 
all  the  charming  princes. 

And  there  are  many  others,  too,  that  will  invite  me 
any  time  I  choose  to  go  to  my  favorite  place  for  reading. 


Our  competitors  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  nearly  a  third  of  the  papers  submitted 
were  given  up  to  describing  the  delights  of  read- 
ing in  a  tree  !  Out  of  over  a  hundred  choices 
named,  thirty-seven  indicated  a  preference  for 
the  boughs  of  a  tree  or  the  shade  of  the  woods. 
Next  in  favor  came  reading  by  the  fire,  in  a 
big  chair,  in  a  hammock,  by  a  lake  or  river. 
The  attic  and  the  veranda  come  next,  followed 
by  library  or  sitting-room.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  librarians  are  making  a  mis- 
take in  setting  apart  reading-rooms  for  young 
people.  If  the  young  readers  themselves  are 
to  be  pleased,  the  way  to  provide  for  their  com- 
fort is  to  secure  an  orchard  of  gnarly-armed 
apple-trees,  and  fit  board  seats  among  the 
branches !  This  for  summer.  For  winter, 
library  committees  should  provide  big  fire- 
places, in  front  of  which  are  cozy  rugs  and 
large  arm-chairs.  Possibly  thrifty  farmers 
might  rent  their  orchards  for  reading-rooms  to 
young  summer  visitors. 

For  the  June  contest 
three  prizes  of  subscrip- 
tions to  St.  Nicholas  or  the  same  value  in 
books  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  answers 
to  the  following  question  :  If  you  wished  to 
lead  a  boy  under  sixteen  to  read  good  litera- 
ture, what  ten  books  of  fiction  would  you  name 
as  likely  to  give  him  a  taste  for  the  best  read- 
ing ?  Answers  must  be  brief,  and  must  be 
received  by  June  15,  1903.  Address  Books 
and  Reading  Department,  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine,  Union  Square,  New  York.  Read- 
ers under  eighteen  years  of  age  may  compete. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Inclosed  you  will  please  find 
my  list  of  books  that  will  be  of  use  to  lovers  of  nature, 
birds,  and  objects  found  on  the  sea-shore.  I  have  read 
nearly  all  the  books,  and  I  think  they  are  interesting  and 
very  instructive. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  four  years  out  in  the 
country,  and  one  winter  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  I  am 
very  fond  of  all  nature,  and  delight  in  roaming  about  the 
fields,  woods,  swamps,  and  roadsides. 

My  favorite  departments  in  the  St.  Nicholas  are 
Nature  and  Science,  and  Books  and  Reading. 


THE  JUNE  contest. 
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BOOKS    AND    READING. 


I  am  twenty-three  years  old  —  sorry  to  say,  too  old  to 
take  part  in  the  prize  competitions. 

Hoping  that  these  books  will  aid  the  nature-loving 
readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  I  am 

Your  interested  reader,  Adeline  Beyer. 

BOOKS    ON    LIFE   AT   THE    SEA-SHORE. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  Julia  AIcNair  Wright 

Life  on  the  Sea-shore  James  H.  Emerton 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore 
The  Common  Shells  of  the  Sea-shore 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood 

BOOKS   ON    FLOWERS   AND    TREES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers 

A  Guide  to  the  Trees  Alice  Loimsbcrry 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

Mrs.   W.  S.  Dana 
How  to  Know  the  Ferns       Frances  Parsons 
Our  Ferns  and  their  Haunts  William  W.  Stilson 
Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves 
Familiar  Flowers 
Familiar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest 
Familiar  Features  of  the  Roadside 

F.  Schuyler  Mathews 
Bird  Life  Frank  M.  Chapman 

Newton,  N.  J. 
Dear  Editor  :   I  inclose  a  list  of  books  for  nature 
study.     They  are  not  nature  stories,  but  books  for  refer- 
ence or  to  aid  in  classification. 

FLOWERS   and    FERNS. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana 
How  to  Know  the  Ferns       Mrs.  Dana 
Nature's  Garden  Neltje  Blattchan 

TREES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Trees  Alice  Lounsberry 

ANIMALS. 

American  Animals  W.  Stone  and  W.  E.  Cram 

Four-footed  Americans  Mabel  O.  Wright 

birds. 
Citizen  Bird  M.  O.  Wright  and  F.  Coues 

Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted 
Bird  Neighbors  N.  Blanchan. 

INSECTS. 

Every-day  Butterflies  .5".  H.  Scudder 

GENERAL. 
Sharp  Eyes  W.  II.  Gibson 

Nature's  Calendar  Ernest Ingersoll 


Your  sincere  friend, 


ISADORE  Douglas 
(age  15). 


Brighton,  Mass. 
Dear  Editor  :  I  send  you  the  names  of  three  good 
nature  books,  two  of  which  are  flowers  and  the  other  a 


seaside  book  :  "  How  to  Know  the  ^Vild  Flowers,"  by 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana;  "  According  to  Season,"  by 
the  same  author  ;  and  "  Ocean  Wonders  ;  a  Companion 
for  the  Seaside,"  by  William  E.  Damon.  This  last  book 
was  published  in  1857,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it 
could  be  bought  now.  It  was  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  I  have  used  all  of  these  books,  and  they  are  really 
good,  especially  the  first-named  flower  book,  which  is 
fine.     Yours  truly,  Mary  E.  Hatch  (age  13). 

Let  us  advise  our  young  naturalists  not  to 
study  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms at  once ! 

"MY  favorite  There  is  a  tendency 
author."  among  young  readers  to 
find  in  one  author  so  much  dehght  that  they 
do  not  care  to  read  any  other  with  the  same 
delight.  It  is  said  that  when  Millet  was  study- 
ing art — the  Millet  who  painted  the  "  Angelus" 
and  many  other  pictures  better  than  that  —  he 
worked  for  a  time  in  the  studio  of  Thomas 
Couture.  At  length  the  master  advised  Millet 
to  leave  his  studio  and  work  for  himself,  saying 
something  like  this :  "  Be  yourself.  All  these 
students  of  mine  are  only  litde  Thomas  Cou- 
tures."  In  the  same  spirit  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  really  great  authors  would  be  the  first 
to  beg  you  to  read  more  than  one  man's  works. 
The  very  qualities  that  make  a  writer  great  are 
those  in  which  he  is  different  from  his  fellows. 
Dickens  had  who  knows  how  many  imitators? 
Who  knows  who  they  are  ?  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  differ  with  your  "  favorite  author."  Nearly 
all  have  their  weaker  moments,  and  their  works 
that  are  failures.  You  can  judge  the  value  of 
books  by  their  effect  upon  you  after  reading 
them.  The  best  authors  are  those  that  send 
you  back  to  real  life  with  an  added  interest  in 
real  things.  Let  your  favorite  authors,  there- 
fore, be  those  that  make  you  "  Jo  noble  things, 
not  dream  them  all  day  long."  Now,  an  author 
who  pleases  you  better  than  any  others  may  not 
be  the  best  for  you  to  read.  Pleasure  in  read- 
ing is  not  the  only  object  of  reading.  An  author 
who  always  gives  you  pleasure  may  do  you  less 
good  than  one  who  makes  you  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied with  yourself;  just  as  the  best  teachers 
are  not  always  the  ones  whose  class-rooms  are 
the  most  delightful.  The  severer  teacher  may 
give  you  an  unpleasant  hour  that  will  later  lead 
to  much  pleasanter  years. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


For  the  beautiful  poem  in  tliis  number  entitled 
"Neighbors,"  St.  Nicholas  is  really  indebted  not  only 
to  Miss  Ethel  Parton,  but  equally  to  Mrs.  Martha  A. 
Boughton  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  first  called  our 
attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  little  "amiable 
child"  was  buried  so  near  the  resting-place  of  this  famous 
general.  And  it  was  from  Mrs.  Boughton's  suggestion 
that  Miss  Parton  wrote  the  stately  and  touching  verses 
which  are  printed  on  page  737. 


We  used  to  have  such  a  funny  cat.  I  am  afraid  you 
would  hardly  believe  me  when  1  say  she  used  to  eat  the 
rinds  of  watermelons,  and  more  than  once  she  has  been 
caught  stealing  rock-melons. 

I  must  close  now,  dear  .St.  Nicholas.  From  your 
interested  and  affectionate  little  reader, 

Magdale.n  Anderson, 


Cleveland,  O. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  just  started  taking  St. 
Nicholas,  although  I  was  received  into  the  League 
some  time  ago.  I  find  unlimited  pleasure  in  reading 
you.  I  like  the  story  of  "  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights."  I  also  like  the  competitions  and 
am  especially  interested  in  the  stories  and  ar- 
ticles of  the  different  competitors.  The  Na- 
ture and  Science  section  has  special  charms 
for  me,  as  we  hope  to  soon  move  to  the  coun- 
try.    I  remain, 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

John  I.  Tracy. 


PoNTiAC,  III. 

Dear  .St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  new  subscriber  and 
think  the  St.  Nicholas  is  very  nice. 

I  have  been  reading  the  letters  in  the  Letter-box  and 
think  they  are  very  interesting. 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter  myself  and  tell 
you  about  my  dog. 

He  is  a  Scotch  collie,  and  I  drive  him  to  a  wagon  in 
the  summer-time  and  a  sled  in  the  winter.     I  can  drive 


Mansfield,  La. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  been  taking 
you  for  two  years  and  enjoy  reading  you  so 
much!  I  especially  enjoyed  "A  Boy  of  a 
Thousand  Years  Ago,"  and  now  look  forward 
to  the  next  number  of  "  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights." 

I  attend  Mansfield  Female  College,  which 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Louisiana. 

We  have  a  good  many  parties,  and  also  go 
driving  out  into  the  country. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  play  pranks  on  each 
other,  but  on  Saturday  nights  we  gather  for 
a  feast  or  some  other  amusement.  We  are 
studying  English  literature  and  have  Just 
finished  "Lady  Macbeth." 

Well,  I  must  close. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Du  Boxs  Elder  (age  16). 


Newstead,  Glen  Innes, 
Australia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  writing  to  you  for  the 
very  first  time.  Mother  has  given  you  to  me  for  three 
years,  and  I  think  you  are  delightfully  interesting  and 
nice.  The  stories  in  you  that  I  like  best  are  "The 
Boys  of  the  Rincon  Ranch,"  "  Sir  Marrok,"  "  .\  Boy 
of  a  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  and  "  The  Story  of  Barnaby 
Lee." 

I  have  such  a  beautiful  little  brown  pony  called 
"  Lochinvar,"  two  canaries,  and  such  a  pretty  tabby-cat  — 
only  her  beauty  is  quite  spoiled  by  her  bad  temper  and 
jealousy.  She  won't  let  anybody  pick  her  up  and  play 
with  her,  and  whenever  slie  meets  another  cat  she 
scratches  her.  I  have  two  brothers  at  school,  and  the 
second  one  is  the  crack  shot  of  the  whole  school.  He 
made  a  record  of  twenty  bull's-eyes,  one  after  the  other, 
and  got  such  a  nice  gold  medal.  It  is  such  fun  in  the 
holidays!  We  have  grand  rides,  picnics,  and  at  night, 
sometimes,  we  go  out  possum-shooting. 


him  anywhere.     His  name  is  Frank;  he  is  three  years 
old  and  very  large. 

I  send  you  his  picture.     The  girl  in  the  wagon  is  my 
sister  Marjorie ;  she  is  nine  years  old. 

Good-by.     From 

Abbxe  Louise  Lyon  (age  10). 


Chicago,  III. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing, from  my  seven-year-old  son  Dayton,  is  not  only 
original  with  him,  but  is  also  sufficiently  amusing  to  be 
told. 

Upon  hearing  a  lady  caller  say  to  his  aunt  that  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco  was  both  cold  and  hot,  and  that 
the  people  who  stroll  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  are 
sweltering,  while  those  who  walk  in  the  shade  on  the 
other  side  are  wearing  winter  overcoats  and  almost 
freezing,  he  remarked  :  "  Then  why  don't  they  all  walk 
down  the  middle  of  the  street  ?  " 

Taylor  G.  Brown. 


We  have  also  received  interesting  letters  from  Con- 
stance Edgar,  Forest  E.  Middleton,  Rachel  C.  Embree, 
Nina  S.  Wetmore,  Agnes  Gould,  John  A.  O'Neill,  Edna 
D.  Hess,  Evelyn  G.  Patch,  and  others. 
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ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  IN   THE  MAY   NUMBER. 


Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Annapolis ;  finals,  West  Point. 
Cross-words:  i.  Arrow.  2.  Niche.  3.  Nouns.  4.  About.  5. 
Plump.     6.   Owego.     7.  Lundi.     8.   Ilion.     9.  Start. 

Subtractions.  Landseer.  i.  Bull,  dog.  2.  Spaniel,  spa.  3. 
Saint  Bernard,  in.  4.  Bloodhound,  blood.  5.  Mastiff,  as.  6.  Col- 
lie, lie.     7.   Dhole,  hole.     8.  Terrier,  err. 

Novel  Diagonal.  Aristophanes,  i.  Affuse.  2.  Riddle.  3. 
Esteem.     4.  Trophy.     5.  Lethal.     6.  Serene.     7.  Crisis. 

Zigzag.  Decoration  Day.  Cross-words :  i.  Drapery.  2.  Mer- 
cury. 3.  Factory.  4.  Dorothy.  5.  Returns.  6.  Instead.  7. 
Thought.  8.  Plaudit.  9.  Sorrows.  10.  Winning.  11.  Madness. 
12.  Parents.     13.  Yearned. 


Divided  Words.  1.  Pa-il,  ca-ne,  par.e.  2.  La-rk,  ca-mp, 
lamp.     3    Bo-ok,  co-at,  boat.     4.   La-ce,  ra-ke,  lake. 

Zigzag.  Memorial  Day.  i.  Ti-mid-ly.  2.  Co-tnet-ic.  3.  Ot- 
tom-an.  4.  Pa-rot-id.  5.  Pa-rag-on.  6.  Po-lit-ic.  7.  Mo-ora-ge. 
8.  Co-ale-ry.     9.  Ar-den-cy.     10.  Pe-nan-ce.     11.  De-lay-ed. 

Progressive  Nu.merical  Enigma,  i.  Cur-led.  2.  In-ward. 
3.   Viol-ate.     4.    Imp-rove. 

Diagonal.  America,  i.  Ancient.  2.  Immense.  3.  Clement.  4. 
Gherkin.     5.  Bandits.     6.  Trounce.     7.   Rebecca. 

Connected  Squares.  I.  i.  Base.  2.  Abel.  3.  Sell.  4.  Ella. 
II.  I.  Bear.  2.  Elase.  3.  Asks.  4.  Rest.  III.  i.  Aster.  2. 
Shore.  3.  Total.  4.  Erase.  5.  Relet.  IV.  i.  Star.  2.  Tine. 
3.  Anna.     4:  Rear.     V.     i.  Trip.     2.     Ride.     3.  Idea.     4.  Pear, 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Centurv  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  .St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  M.\rch  Nu.mber  were  received,  before  March  15th,  from  "  M.  McG." — Alice  Tay- 
lor Huyler  —  Bertha  B.  Janney  —  "  Allil  andAdi" — Joe  Carlada  —  Mary  Alice  Stevenson  —  Mollie  G. —  "Red  Rovers" — Rumsey  Hall — 
Hannah  T.  Thompson  —  Laura  Dow  —  Lilian  Sarah  Burt  —  Edward  Sargent  Steinbach — Daniel  Milton  Miller  —  Allen  West  —  Esther, 
Ernest,  and  Constance  —  "  Johnny  Bear  "  —  Mabel,  George,  and  Henri  —  "  Chuck  " —  George  T.  Colman  —  Marion  B.  Gifford. 

Answers  TO  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received,  before  March  15th,  from  A.  C.  Shillaber,  i  —  L.  Pfeiffer,  i  —  S.  W. 
Robb,  I  —  Ruth  M.  Naughton,  5  —  Mignonne  Parker,  6 — E.  Russell,  2 —  M.  Crabbe,  2  —  W.  P.  Waters,  i  —  Irene  Williams,  5 — C.  B. 
Leete,  i  —  A.  Cruger,  i  —  M.  Gordon,  2 — Elizabeth  Cellarius,  5 — S.  Hogg,  i  —  A.  G.  Gordon,  i  —  E.  Gay,  i  —  M.  Causse,  i — A. 
Pollock,  I  —  G.  Bothum,  i  —  "Annabel  Lea,"  3  —  Louise  B.  Slos?,  4  —  B.  Tappan,  i  —  R.  W.  Robbins,  i  —  Florence  A.  Rideout,  2  — 
W.  English,  i  —  Mabel  Chapin,  i  —  E.  A.  Madge,  o  —  Amelia  S.  Ferguson,  10 — Dorothy  Stoddard,  10  —  Eleanor  Underwood,  10  —  Stella 

B.  Weinstein,  10  —  Margaret  C.  Wilby,  9  —  Olive  Brush  and  Sadie  Rust,  6  —  William  G.  Rice,  Jr. ,  4  —  Jean  and  Anna  >L-ickenzie,  2  — 

C.  Niven,  I  — A.  Gould,  i  —  P.  B.  Schnur,  i  —  W.  E.  Perrj-,  i  —  Bessie  S.  Jones,  i  —  S.  Young,  i  —  H.  B.  Barclay,  i  —  J.  Schools,  i. 


NOVEL   DOUBLK    ACROSTIC. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 

of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  in  the  order  here  given,  one  of  the  rows  of  let- 
ters, reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  great 
musical  compo.ser,  and  another  row,  also  reading  down- 
ward, will  spell  a  word  which  forms  part  of  the  name  of 
one  of  his  most  famous  compositions. 

I.  Belonging  to  Abram.  2.  The  surname  of  a  famous 
English  admiral.  3.  One  who  is  empowered  to  exam- 
ine manuscripts  before  they  are  committed  to  the  press, 
and  to  forbid  their  publication  if  tliey  contain  anything 
obnoxious.  4.  A  thin  cord.  5.  Ought  to.  6.  A  tit- 
mouse. 7.  To  take  vengeance  for.  8.  Heaviness.  9. 
To  ask.  FLORENCE  HOYTE  (League  Member). 

DIAGONAL. 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  btlow 
another,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  diagonal  (begin- 
ning with  the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the 
lower  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  pretty 
wild  flower. 

Cross-words  ;  i.  A  gorgeous  insect.  2.  Agitated. 
3.  Contented.     4.  One  who  deals  in  books  and  station- 


ery. 5.  Remarkable.  6.  Made  certain.  7.  A  remark- 
able sight.  8.  Given  to  trifling.  9.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a  queen.  WALTER  j.  SCHLOSS. 

HIDDEN   CELEBRITIES. 

One  name  is  concealed  in  each  sentence. 

1.  The  spider's  webs  terrify  the  flies,  for  so  many  of 
them  manage  to  avoid  them. 

2.  A  species  of  bark,  Wrightia  by  name,  is  very  val- 
uable. 

3.  Whitney's  cotton-gin  was  a  boon  to  humanity. 

4.  "  When  will   Laurence   come   home  ? "      "  He  is 
home,"  responded  Martha. 

5.  The  sahib  sent  his  slave  to  Muslapha. 

6.  All  the  tunnels  on  the  road  are  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. 

7.  The  bully  struck  the  little  boy,  who,  crying,  ran  to 
his  mother. 

8.  If  the  poor  could  obtain  enough  coal  they  would  be 
happy. 

9.  How  far  can  you  toss  ?    I  and  my  brother  can  toss 
quite  a  distance. 

10.  We  must  have  some  new  tongs  without  any  long 
delay. 

The  initials  of  the  ten  concealed  names  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  famous  .■\merican. 

HERBERT  ALLAN  BO.\s  (League  Member). 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  spell  the  title  of  a  popular  book,  and  my 
finals  spell  the  surname  of  the  author. 

Cross-words  (of  unequallength) :  i.  Interchange  of 
goods.  2.  A  temporary  obstruction.  3.  A  Biblical 
name.  4.  A  round  piece  used  in  a  game.  5.  Anything 
preserved  in  remembrance.  6.  A  measure  of  length. 
7.  A  prefix  signifying  half.  8.  The  very  same.  9.  A 
guard.  EDITH  WINSLOW  (League  Member). 

II.I.USTRATED  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 


When  the  six  objects  in  the  above  picture  have  been 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  cen- 
tral letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  surname  of 
a  man  who  was  known  as  the  "  Last  Cocked  Hat." 


ditches.  5.  Insert  a  letter  in  to  discover,  and  make 
one  who  is  maliciously  wicked.  6.  Insert  a  letter  in  a 
rubber  pipe,  and  make  an  animal.  7.  Insert  a  letter  in 
an  Egyptian  deity,  and  make  a  little  green  fly.  8.  In- 
sert a  letter  in  a  landlord,  and  make  to  lift.  9.  Insert  a 
letter  in  a  common  name  for  the  mapach,  and  make  a 
punctuation-mark.  10.  Insert  a  letter  in  to  fly  aloft, 
and  make  pertaining  to  the  sun. 

The  inserted  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
battle.  DOROTHY  fay. 

^VORD-SQUARES. 

I.  I.  To  lose  color.  2.  At  a  distance.  3.  A  small 
valley.     4.   Parts  of  the  head. 

II.  I.  Expires.  2.  A  mental  image.  3.  Snake- 
like fishes.     4.  A  girdle. 

M.  AND  R.  KNAPPENBERGER  (League  Members). 

HIDDEN  WORDS. 

(Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

One  word  is  hidden  in  each  sentence.  When  the 
eleven  hidden  words  (all  of  the  same  length)  have  been 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  their 
initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  celebrated  French  revo- 
lutionist. 

1.  At  Cairo  very  fine  mosques  are  to  be  seen. 

2.  Did  you  have  a  good  night?  No;  the  rooks  kept 
me  awake. 

3.  The  monkey  nibbled  the  bun  cheerfully. 

4.  You  can  see  the  railroad  from  the  window. 

5.  He  cast  artful  glances  in  my  direction. 

6.  When  he  had  found  his  cap  I  permitted  him  to  go. 

7.  The  fly-wheel  of  this  engine  is  four  and  a  quarter 
feet  in  diameter. 

8.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  why,  then,  try  again. 

9.  When  he  said  that  it  was  silver  I  derided  him. 

10.  Since  the  disaster  I  very  seldom  go  near  the 
place. 

11.  He  rectified  the  error.  w.  N.  coupland. 

CONNECTED   SQUARES. 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 


***** 


word  meaning  "  a  trifle 
10.  A  musical  instrument 


NOVEL  DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another  in  the  order  named,  the 
initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  great  general,  and 
another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  place  where  he 
passed  the  winter  of  1777-78. 

Cross-words  :   i.  A  donor.    2.  Fatigued.    3.  Trou- 
bled.    4.  A  city  associated  with  witchcraft.     5.  A  large 
ut  cowardly  animal.     6.    Short    poems.       7.    An    old 
8.  A  goblin.     9.   Exhausted. 
II.   A  relative. 

SAMUEL   p.    HALDENSTEIN 

(League  Member). 

INSERTIONS. 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
Example  :   Insert  a  letter  in  a  small  nail,  and  make 
the  staff  of  life.     Answer,  Br-e-ad,  brad. 

I.  Insert  a  letter  in  to  stagger,  and  make  one  who  re- 
volts. 2.  Insert  a  letter  in  a  iforest,  and  make  a  common 
verb.  3.  Insert  a  letter  in  small  quadrupeds,  and  make 
to  chop  fine.     4.  Insert  a  letter  in  expires,  and  make 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Square:  i.  Opposed  with 
firmness.  2.  To  stay.  3.  Courteous.  4.  A  law.  5. 
A  Greek  letter. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Square:  i.  An  artificial 
watercourse.  2.  A  legal  term  meaning  "in  another 
place."  3.  A  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  4.  To 
lower.     5.  Cloth  made  of  flax. 

III.  Central  Square:  i.  A  spring  month.  2. 
Indian  meal  made  into  dough  and  baked.  3.  The  first 
stomach  of  ruminants.  4.  Sluggish.  5.  A  musical 
term  meaning  "slowly." 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Square:  i.  Kingly.  2. 
Overjoyed.  3.  A  young  street  Arab.  4.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  tilter.     5.   Slowly. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Square:  i.  To  choose. 
2.  The  machine  of  a  turner.  3.  Air.  4.  A  game.  5. 
Concise.  VASHTl  KAYE. 
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Tom  Pierson  strode  briskly  down  the  hill, 
fishing-rod  in  hand.  As  long  as  he  had  been 
in  sight  of  the  school  he  had  .skulked  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hedges,  for  he  knew  that  Joe  Sat- 
terlee  was  looking  for  him,  and  the  society  of 
that  youth  was  the  last  thing  he  desired  at  pres- 
ent. For  Joe  Satterlee  possessed  the  highly  er- 
roneous idea  that  the  best  way  to  catch  trout 
was  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  and  to 
toss  sticks  and  pebbles  into  the  brook.  And  so 
Tom,  a  devout  disciple  -of  Izaak  Walton,  pre- 
ferred to  do  without  his  chum  when  he  went 
fishing. 

The  time  was  a  quarter  after  four  of  a  late 
May  afternoon.    Tom  had  tossed  the  last  book 
into  his  desk  and  slammed  the  lid  just  fifteen 
minutes  before.     From  the  school  hall  he  had 
sneaked  to  the  dormitory,  and  secured  his  rod, 
Ime,  and  flies.     Even  as  he  had  descended  warily 
by  means   of  the  fire-escape,  he  had  heard  the 
oice  of  Satterlee  calling  his  name  in  the  corridor, 
had   reached   the   brook  path   undetected   by 
odging  from  dormitory  to  school  hall  and  from  school 
11  to  engine-house,  and  so  to  the  protecting  shadows 
e  high  hedge  that  marked  the  western  limit  of  the 
grounds.     Most  of  the  other  two  dozen  pupils  of 
sre  down  on  the  field,  busy  with  balls  and  bats.     But 
no  form  of  athletics  appealed  to  Tom  Pierson  as  did  angling,  and  to-day, 
^^'t^"'  the  white  clouds  chasing  one  another  across  the  blue  skv  and  the  alder- 
bordered  brook  in  sight,  he  was  almost  happy.     Almost,  but  not  quite ;  for  ev^n  at  si.xteen  life 
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is  not  always  clear  of  trouble.  Tom's  trouble 
was  "  Old  Crusty."  If  it  were  not  for  "  Old 
Crusty,"  he  thought  gloomily,  as  he  swung  his 
pole  through  the  new  grass,  he  would  be  quite 
happy. 

"Old  Crusty's"  real  name,  you  must  know, 
was  Professor  Bailey:  he  was  one  of  the  two  sub- 
masters  ;  and  as  for  being  old,  he  was  in  truth 
scarce  over  forty  —  a  good  ten  years  younger 
than  Dr.  Willard,  the  head-master,  to  whom, 
for  some  reason,  the  fellows  never  thought  of 
referring  as  "  Old  Willard."  Professor  Bailey 
and  Tom  had  never,  from  the  first,  got  on  at 
all  well  together.  The  professor  believed  Tom 
quite  capable  of  mastering  mathematics  as  well 
as  others  of  his  form,  and  had  scant  patience 
for  the  boy's  sorry  performances.  Tom  believed 
that  "  Old  Crusty "  dealt  more  severely  with 
him  than  with  the  rest  —  in  short,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  that  the  professor  "had  it  in  for 
him."  One  thing  is  certain :  the  more  the  sub- 
master  lectured  Tom  and  ridiculed  his  efforts 
before  the  class,  the  more  he  kept  him  in  after 
school,  the  less  Tom  knew  of  mathematics  and 
the  wider  grew  the  breach  between  pupil  and 
teacher. 

In  all  other  studies  Tom  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  a 
better  understanding  between  him  and  the  sub- 
master  the  former  would  have  made  a  credita- 
ble showing  in  the  science  that  was  at  present 
the  bane  of  his  life.  But,  as  it  was,  Tom  hated 
"  Old  Crusty "  with  a  great  hatred,  while  the 
submaster  felt  for  Tom  a  large  contempt,  if  not 
an  absolute  aversion.  And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Tom  gave  him  sufficient  cause. 

A  great  deal  of  this  passed  through  Tom's 
mind  as  he  descended  the  path  and  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  low-spreading  alders  that  marked 
the  course  of  the  brook.  But,  with  the  sound 
of  the  bubbling  water  in  his  ears,  he  put  trouble 
behind  him.  Laying  aside  his  coat,  he  fitted 
his  split-bamboo  rod,  and  studied  the  sky  and 
the  pool  before  him.  Then  he  chose  a  rather 
worn  brown  fly,  and  cast  it  gently  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  limpid  basin.  Above  him  the  branches 
almost  met,  and  he  knew  from  experience  that 
if  he  hooked  a  trout  he  would  have  to  play  him 
downstream  before  he  could  land  him.  Ten 
minutes  passed,  but,  save  for  the  inquiring  nib- 


ble of  a  sunfish  or  similar  small  fry,  he  found 
no  encouragement.  The  sun  went  behind  a 
large  cloud,  and  Tom  changed  his  fly  for  a 
bright  red-and-gray  one.  But  even  that  failed  to 
entice  the  trout.  He  grew  impatient,  for  the 
school  rules  required  him  to  be  back  in  bounds 
by  half-past  five.  Presently  he  drew  in  his  line, 
donned  his  coat,  and  made  his  way  noiselessly 
downstream.  When  he  had  gone  some  ten 
yards,  creeping  from  bank  to  rock  and  from 
rock  to  bank  again,  not  without  more  than  once 
fining  his  scuffed  shoes  with  water,  he  reached  a 
fence,  the  rails  of  which  reached  straight  across 
the  stream,  which  here  narrowed  to  a  rocky 
cascade.  On  the  trunk  of  a  big  willow  at  one 
side  there  was  a  board.  On  the  board  was  the 
legend : 

PRIVATE   PROPERTY. 

TRESPASSERS   WILL   BE   PROSECUTED 
TO    THE    FULL   EXTENT   OF    THE    LAW. 

Tom  winked  at  the  sign,  and  climbed  the 
fence.  He  did  it  so  nimbly  and  expeditiously 
as  to  suggest  a  certain  amount  of  experience. 
In  truth,  Tom  had  crossed  that  fence  before, 
not  once  but  several  times,  since  the  trout  had 
commenced  to  bite  that  spring.  If  it  will  make 
his  conduct  appear  any  less  heinous,  it  may  be 
said  in  his  behalf  that  he  always  gave  a  fair  trial 
to  that  part  of  the  brook  within  the  school 
grounds,  and  only  when  success  failed  him  there 
did  he  defy  the  law  and  become  a  trespasser  on 
the  estate  of  "  Fern  wood."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  old  Father  Walton  always 
respected  "  No  trespassing  "  signs.  Whether 
he  did  or  did  not,  he  appears  to  have  left  as  a 
heritage  to  his  followers  a  special  code  of  morals 
where  forbidden  property  is  concerned ;  for  often 
a  man  who  will  hold  the  theft  of  an  apple  from 
a  roadside  orchard  in  utmost  horror  will  not 
hesitate  to  extract  a  fish  from  a  neighbor's  brook 
and  bear  it  off  in  complacent,  untroubled  tri- 
umph. If  I  have  dealt  at  undue  length  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  because,  for  the  sake  of  my 
hero,  I  wish  the  reader  to  view  such  amateur 
poaching  as  his  with  as  lenient  an  eye  as 
possible. 

Fernwood  held  one  widely  celebrated  pool, 
from  which,  even  when  all  of  the  other  pools 
refused  to  give  up  a  single  fish,  the  practised 
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angler  could  invariably  draw  at  least  a  trio  of 
good-sized  trout.  Toward  this  ideal  spot  Tom 
Pierson,  making  his  way  very  quietly  that  he 
might  not  disturb  and  so  cause  unnecessary 
trouble  to  a  couple  of  very  alert  gardeners, 
directed  his  steps.  Once,  in  spite  of  care,  his 
line  became  entangled,  and  once  he  went  to  his 
knees  in  the  icy  water.  Yet  both  these  mis- 
haps but  whetted  his  appetite  for  the  sport 
ahead.  When  he  had  gained  a  spot  a  dozen 
yards  upstream  from  the  big  pool,  he  paused, 
laid  aside  pole-rod  and  paraphernalia,  and  crejjt 
cautiously  forward  to  reconnoiter.  If,  he  ar- 
gued very  plausibly,  discovery  was  to  fall  to  his 
lot,  at  least  it  were  better  to  be  found  guiltless 
of  fishing-tackle.  He  crouched  still  lower,  as, 
over  by  a  clump  of  dead  willows  within  the 
school  bounds,  he  espied  through  the  trees  the 
jauntily  appareled  Satterlee  briskly  whipping 
the  surface  of  the  brook  with  unsportsman- 
like energy  and  apparent  disregard  of  results. 
Tom,  however,  knew  himself  to  be  unobserved, 
so  felt  no  fear  from  that  source.  But  just  as 
the  dark  waters  of  the  pool  came  into  sight  be- 
tween the  lapping  branches,  a  sound,  close  at 
hand  and  unmistakable  as  to  origin,  caused 
his  heart  to  sink  with  disappointment.  There 
Vould  be  no  fishing  for  him  to-day,  for  some 
one  was  already  at  the  pool.  The  soft  click 
of  a  running  reel  came  plainly  to  his  ears. 

He  paused  motionless,  silent,  and  scowled 
darkly  in  the  direction  of  the  unseen  angler. 
Then  he  went  forward  again,  peering  under  the 
leaves.  At  least  he  would  know  who  it  was 
that  had  spoiled  his  sport.  Three  steps  —  four; 
then  he  suddenly  stood  upright  and  gasped 
loudly.  His  eyes  opened  until  they  seemed 
about  to  pop  out  of  his  head,  and  he  rubbed 
them  vigorously,  as  though  he  doubted  their 
evidence.  After  a  moment  he  again  stooped, 
this  time  sinking  almost  to  his  knees,  and  never 
heeding  the  icy  water  that  well-nigh  benumbed 
his  immersed  feet.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
broad  pool,  in  plain  sight,  stood  "  Old  Crusty  "  ! 

He  was  hatless  and  coatless,  and  palpitant 
with  the  excitement  of  the  sport.  His  lean  and 
somewhat  sallow  face  was  flushed  above  the 
prominent  cheek-bones,  and  his  gray  eyes  spar- 
kled brightly  in  the  gloom  of  the  clustering 
branches.     He   stood   lithely  erect,  the   usual 


studious  stoop  of  the  shoulders  gone  for  the 
time,  and,  with  one  hand  firmly  grasping  the 
butt  of  his  rod  and  the  other  guarding  the  reel, 
was  giving  every  thought  to  the  playing  of  a 
big  trout  that,  fly  in  mouth,  was  darting  and 
tugging  until  the  slender  basswood  bent  neariy 
double.  As  Tom  looked,  surprised,  breathless 
with  the  excitement  of  his  discovery,  the  fish 
shot  under  the  shelter  of  an  overhanging  boul- 
der, weary  and  svdky,  and  the  angler  began 
slowly  to  reel  in  his  line.  Inch  by  inch  came 
the  trout,  now  without  remonstrance,  now  jump- 
ing and  slashing  like  ten  fishes,  yet  ever  nearing 
the  captor  and  the  landing-net.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious battle,  and  Tom,  forgetting  all  else,  crept 
nearer  and  nearer  through  the  leaves  until, 
hidden  only  by  a  screen  of  alder  branches,  he 
stood  at  the  upstream  edge  of  the  basin.  At 
length,  resisting  heroically,  fighting  every  inch 
of  the  way,  the  trout  was  drawn  close  in  to  the 
flat  rock  where  stood  his  exultant  captor.  The 
latter  reached  a  hand  softly  out  and  seized  the 
landing-net.  Then,  kneeling  on  the  brink  of 
the  pool,  with  one  leg,  he  made  a  sudden  dip ; 
there  was  an  instant  of  swishing,  then  up  came 
net  and  trout,  and  — 

At  the  end  of  the  pool  there  was  a  terrifying 
splash,  a  muttered  cry,  and  Tom,  forgetful  of 
his  precarious  footing,  sat  iown  suddenly  and 
forcibly  on  a  stone,  his  tegs  up  to  the  knees  in 
Avater.  The  landing-net  dropped  from  the  an- 
gler's hand,  and  the  trout,  suddenly  restored  to 
his  element,  dashed  madly  off,  while  the  reel 
screeched  loudly  as  the  line  ran  out.  The 
professor,  white  of  face,  stared  amazedly  at 
Tom.  Tom  stared  defiantly,  triumphantly  back 
at  the  professor.  For  a  long,  long  minute 
the  two  gazed  at  each  other  across  the  sun- 
flecked  water.  Then,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders, "  Old  Crusty  "  stooped  and  recovered  his 
rod.  When  he  again  faced  the  boy  there  was  a 
disagreeable  expression  about  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  Pierson,"  he  said  as  he  wound  up  his 
line,  "  you  're  better  at  playing  the  spy  than  at 
studying  your  lessons,  it  seems." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Tom's  face,  but  he 
held  his  tongue.  He  could  well  afford  to  pass 
the  insult,  he  argued  with  savage  triumph ; 
"  Old  Crusty  "  was  in  his  power.  He  had  only 
to  inform  Dr.  Willard,  and,  beyond  a   doubt, 
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the  submaster's  connection  with  the  school 
would  terminate  instantly.  The  head-master 
held  poaching  to  be  the  deadliest  of  sins, 
and  poaching  on  Fernwood  especially  heinous. 
That  his  enemy  was  poaching,  that  he  did  not 
hold  permission  to  whip  the  big  pool,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  confusion  into  which  Tom's 
sudden  entry  on  to  the  scene  had  thrown  him. 
Yes,  "  Old  Crusty  "  could  vent  his  anger  to  his 
heart's  content;  for,  when  all  was  said,  Tom 


"  THE  JAUNTILY  APPARELED   SATTERLEE   BRISKLY   WHIPPING 
THE   SfRFACE   OF   THE   BROOK." 


Still  held  the  whip-hand.  But  then  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  struck  Tom  with  full  force,  like  a  blow 
in  the  face.  At  Willard's,  as  at  all  schools, 
spying,  like  tale-bearing,  was  held  by  the  pupils 
to  be  something  far  beneath  contempt.  And 
"  Old  Crusty"  had  called  him  a  spy !  The 
blood  again  dyed  the  boy's  face,  and  he  clam- 
bered to  his  soaking  feet  and  faced  the  sub- 
master  angrily. 

"  It  's  a  lie !  "  he  said  hotly.  "  I  was  not 
spying.     I  did  n't  follow  you  here." 

The  submaster  raised  his  eyebrows  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Is  that  the  truth  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  lie,"  answered  Tom,  with  righteous 
indignation,  glaring  hatred  across  the  pool. 


"  Ah,"  said  the  other.  "  In  that  case  I  beg 
your  pardon.     I  retract  my  remark,  Pierson." 

The  line  was  again  taut,  and  now,  apparendy 
indifferent  to  the  boy's  presence,  he  began  to 
play  the  trout  once  more,  warily,  slowly.  Tom 
looked  on  from  his  rock,  the  intensity  of  his 
anger  past.  He  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  "  Old  Crusty  "  had  at  least  apologized 
honestly  and  fairly ;  he  wished  he  had  n't  : 
somehow,  he  felt  at  a  disadvantage.  And  there 
was  the  enemy  proceeding  with  his  wicked 
sport  for  all  the  world  as  though  Tom  did  not 
hold  his  fate  in  his  hand,  as  it  were !  Tom 
swelled  with  indignation. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  you  're  poaching  ?  " 
he  asked  presently,  breaking  the  long  silence. 
The  submaster  did  not  turn  his  head ;  he 
merely  drew  his  brows  together  as  though  in 
protest  at  the  interruption.  Tom  scowled. 
What  a  hardened  criminal  "  Old  Crusty  "  was, 
to  be  sure ! 

The  trout  had  but  little  fight  left  in  him 
now,  and  his  journey  back  across  the  pool  was 
almost  without  excitement.  Only  Avhen  he  felt 
the  imminence  of  the  shore  did  he  call  upon  his 
flagging  strength  and  make  one  last  gallant 
struggle  for  liberty.  To  such  purpose  did  he 
battle  then,  however,  that  the  man  at  the  rod 
was  forced  to  play  out  a  yard  or  so  of  line, 
Tom's  interest  was  again  engaged,  and,  much 
against  his  inclination,  he  had  to  acknowledge 
that  "  Old  Crusty"  was  a  master  angler.  And 
with  that  thought  came  another  and  a  strange 
one,  and  it  was  just  this  : 

"  Why,"  he  asked  himself,  ''  if  he  can  be  as 
wonderfully  patient  with  a  trout  as  all  that, 
why  can't  he  be  a  httle  patient  with  me  ?  " 

Suddenly,  with  the  trout  almost  under  the 
bank,  the  angler  paused  and  looked  about  him, 
at  a  loss.  Tom  instantly  divined  his  quandary ; 
the  landing-net  was  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  pool  fully  three  yards  distant.  Tom 
grinned  with  malicious  satisfaction  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  then  — 

"  Will  you  take  the  rod  a  minute  ?  "  asked 
"  Old  Crusty,"  just  as  though  there  was  no 
enmity  between  them.  "  I  '11  have  to  get  that 
net  somehow." 

Tom  looked  from  the  net  to  his  soaking  shoes 
and  trousers.     There  was  but  one  thing  to  do. 
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"  I  '11  get  it,"  he  answered.  •'  I  'm  wet 
already." 

He  threw  aside  coat  and  hat,  and  waded 
in.  The  professor  watched  him  with  expres- 
sionless face.  Tom  secured  the  runaway  net, 
and  came  out,  dripping  to  his  arm-pits,  at  the 
submaster's  side.  But  when  he  offered  the  net 
the  other  only  asked  anxiously  : 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  land  him  ?  The 
leader  's  almost  cut  through,  and  I  'm  afraid  to 
bring  him  in  any  farther." 

Tom  hesitated,  net  in  hand. 

"  That  will  be  all  right,"  continued  the  other ; 
"  I  promise  you  I  '11  never  tell  that  you  had  a 
hand  in  it." 

Tom  flushed. 

•'  I  w'as  n't  thinking  of  that,"  he  said.  "  Hold 
him  steady,  and  I  '11  get  him." 

He  knelt  on  the  rock  and  looked  for  the 
trout.  It  was  nearly  two  yards  away  and  well 
under  the  water.  He  put  one  foot  over  the 
edge  and  groped  about  until  he  found  a  sup- 
port for  it  below  the  surface.  But  even  then 
his  arm  was  too  short  to  get  the  net  to  the 
fish. 

"  Can't  you  coax  him  in  another  foot  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"  I  '11  try,"  answered  "  Old  Crusty."  "  If  the 
Hne  will  hold  —  " 

He  wound  gingerly.  The  gleaming  sides  of 
the  trout  came  toward  the  surface.  Tom 
reached  out  with  the  net,  slipped  it  quietly  into 
the  pool,  and  moved  it  toward  the  prey. 

"  Now  !  "  whispered  the  professor,  intensely. 

Up  came  the  landing-net,  and  with  it,  floun- 
dering mightily  and  casting  the  glittering  drops 
into  the  air,  came  the  captive. 

"  Well  done ! "  cried  the  professor,  laying 
aside  his  rod.  Praise  from  an  enemy  is  the 
sweetest  praise  of  all,  and  Tom's  heart  gave  a 
bound.  The  professor  seized  the  trout,  took  it 
from  the  net,  and,  laying  it  upon  the  bank,  re- 
moved the  hook  from  its  gasping  mouth.  Then, 
with  a  finger  crooked  through  its  gill,  he  held  it 
admiringly  aloft. 

"  Is  n't  he  a  beauty  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  bet ! "  replied  Tom,  in  awe-struck 
tones.  "  The  biggest  I  ever  saw  in  this  stream. 
Must  be  two  pounds  and  a  half,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  two  pounds  easily,"  answered  "  Old 
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Crusty,"  shutting  one  eye  and  hefting  his  trout- 
ship  knowingly. 

"What  wall  you  do  with  him?"  asked  Tom. 

The  other  smiled.  For  answer  he  knelt  again 
on  the  rock,  and,  removing  his  hold,  allowed 
the  fish  to  slide  from  his  open  palms  back  into 
the  pool.  Tom's  eyes  grew  round  with  surprise. 
The  trout,  after  one  brief  moment  of  amazement 
quite  as  vast  as  the  boy's,  scuttled  from  sight. 
Tom  turned  questioning  eyes  upon  the  pro- 
fessor. The  latter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled. 

"  I  don't  want  him ;  he  would  be  of  no  use 
to  me,  Pierson.  Ail  I  want  is  the  joy  of  catch- 
ing him." 

He  turned,  donned  his  hat  and  coat,  and  be- 
gan to  wind  up  his  line,  examining  the  frayed 
leader  critically.  Tom  began  to  feel  uncomfor- 
table ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  truce  should  be 
at  an  end  now,  and  that  he  ought  to  take  his 
departure.  But  he  did  n't ;  he  merely  stood  by 
and  watched.  Presently  the  professor  turned 
to  him  again,  a  rather  rueful  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  Pierson,"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  now  that  you  've  caught  me  here  where 
poachers  and  trespassers  are  forbidden  ?  " 

Tom  dropped  his  gaze,  but  made  no  answer. 
The  submaster  thrust  the  sections  of  his  rod  into 
a  brown  leather  case  and  slipped  his  fly-book 
into  his  coat  pocket.  .  Then  he  said  suddenly  : 

"  Look  here,  Pierson,  I  'm  going  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you:  don't  say  anything  about  this  to 
the  doctor,  please."  ' 

Tom's  momentary  qualm  of  pity  disappeared. 
"  Old  Crusty  "  was  begging  for  mercy !  The 
boy  experienced  the  glow  of  proud  satisfaction 
felt  by  the  gladiator  of  old  when,  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  the  vanquished  opponent,  he  heard  the 
crowded  Colosseum  burst  into  applause.  But 
with  the  elation  of  the  conqueror  was  mingled 
the  disappointment  of  one  who  sees  the  shatter- 
ing of  an  idol.  "  Old  Crusty  "  had  been  to  him 
the  personification  of  injustice  and  tyranny;  but 
never  once  had  Tom  doubted  his  honesty  or 
courage.  An  enemy  he  had  been,  but  an  hon- 
ored one.  And  now  the  honesty  was  stripped 
away.  "  Old  Crusty  "  had  not  the  courage  to 
stand  up  like  a  man  and  take  his  punishment, 
but  had  descended  so  low  as  to  beg  his  enemy 
to  aid  him  in  the  cowardly  concealment  of  his 
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crime  !  And  this  man  had  dared  to  call  him  a 
spy  !  Tom  gulped  in  an  effort  to  restrain  his 
angry  indignation. 

And  all  the  while  he  had  been  looking  across 
the  pool,  and  so  was  not  aware  that  the  sub- 
master  had  been  studying  his  face  very  intently, 
or  that  the  submaster's  lips  held  a  queer  little 
smile  oddly  at  variance  with  the  character  of  a 
detected  criminal  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 

The  detected  criminal  continued  his  specious 
pleading. 

"  You  see,  Pierson,"  he  said,  "  there  's  just  one 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  person  in  my  posi- 
tion convicted  of  poaching,  and  that  's  dis- 
charge. Of  course  you  don't  recognize  much 
difference  between  discharge  and  resignation ; 
but  I  do :  the  difference  is  apparent  when  it 
comes  to  obtaining  a  new  position.  A  dis- 
charged instructor  is  a  hopeless  proposition  ; 
one  who  has  resigned  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  find  another  place.  And  so  what  I  ask 
you  to  do  is  to  keep  quiet  and  give  me  time  to 
resign." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Tom.  His  faith  in  mankind  was 
reestablished.  He  had  misjudged  the  enemy. 
After  all,  "  Old  Crusty "  was  worthy  of  his 
hatred.  He  was  very  glad.  But  before  he 
could  find  an  answer  the  other  went  on : 

"  If  I  were  a  younger  man,  Pierson,  my 
chances  would  be  better.  But  at  my  time  of 
life  losing  my  position  means  a  good  deal.  You 
must  see  that.  And  —  could  you  give  me  until 
to-morrow  evening  ?  " 

Tom  nodded  without  looking  up.  He  wanted 
to  say  something,  he  did  n't  at  all  know  what. 
But  the  elation  was  all  gone,  and  he  felt  —  oh, 
miserably  mean ! 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  submaster,  pleasantly. 
"  And  now  I  think  we  'd  best  go  home.  You 
should  get  those  wet  clothes  off  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." He  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late,"  he  muttered.  "  We  '11  have 
to  hurry."  He  moved  off  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  Tom  recovered  coat  and  hat  and 
followed.  He  did  n't  feel  happy.  His  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  matters  other  than  his  footing, 
and  more  than  once  he  went  into  the  brook. 
Presently  he  broke  the  silence. 

"Are  you  going  to  —  resign,  sir?  " 

"  Does  n't  that  seem  best,  Pierson  ?  " 


"I  —  I  don't  know,"  muttered  Tom.  There 
was  another  silence,  lasting  for  a  few  yards. 
Then,  "I  —  I  wish  you  would  n't,  sir,"  he  said 
with  a  gulp. 

"  Eh  ?  "  The  submaster  paused,  turned,  and 
faced  him  in  surprise.  "  What  's  that,  Pier- 
son? " 

Tom  cleared  his  throat. 

"  I  said  —  I  wished  you  would  n't ;  resign, 
you  know." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  other. 
"  Do  you  want  to  have  me  discharged,  or — " 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't,"  answered  the  boy,  getting 
his  voice  back.  "I  —  I  'm  not  going  to  tell  at 
all,  sir —  ever  !  " 

"  How  's  that  ? "  asked  the  submaster,  in 
puzzled  tones.  "  You  don't  like  me  the  least  bit 
in  the  world,  my  boy ;  in  fact,  I  'm  not  sure 
you  don't  hate  me  heartily.  Does  n't  it  strike 
you  that  you  've  got  your  chance  now  ?  Get 
rid  of  me,  Pierson,  and  there  '11  be  no  mathe- 
matics —  for  a  while." 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  you,"  muttered 
Tom,  shamefacedly.  "I  —  I  did  n't  hke  )'Ou  : 
you  'd  never  let  me ;  you  've  always  been  as 
hard  on  me  as  you  could  be.  I  can  get  those 
lessons  —  I  know  I  can  !  —  if  you  '11  only  not 
be  down  on  me.  I  did  hate  you,  sir," — he 
looked  up  with  a  gleam  of  the  old  defiance, — 
"  but  I  don't  any  longer." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  "  Old  Crusty,"  after  a  mo- 
ment, very  quietly  and  kindly.  Tom  shook  his 
head. 

"I  don't  know  —  exactly.  I  guess  because 
you  're  a  good  trout-fisher,  and  you  begged 
my  pardon,  and  —  and  you  treated  me  like  — 
like  — "  He  faltered  and  came  to  a  pause, 
at  a  loss  for  words.  But  the  other  nodded 
his  head  as  though  he  understood. 

"  I  see,"  he  muttered.  Then,  "  Look  here, 
Pierson,"  he  said,  "  I  see  that  I  've  been  mis- 
taken about  you  ;  I  've  been  greatly  at  fault. 
I  tell  you  so  frankly  ;  and  —  I  'm  sorry.  If  I 
were  going  to  remain  I  think  you  and  I  would 
get  on  a  lot  better  together." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  eagerly.  "And 
—  and  could  n't  you  stay,  sir  ?  " 

The  other  was  silent  a  moment,  looking 
smilingly  at  the  boy's  bent  head.  At  length, 
"If  I    should  accept  of  your  —  ah — mercy, 
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Pierson,  it  would  have  to  be  understood  that 
there  was  no  bargain  between  us.  I  think 
we  'd  get  on  better,  you  and  I,  but  I  would  n't 
buy  your  silence.  If  you  ever  needed  a  wig- 
ging or  any  other  punishment  I  'd  give  it  to 
you.     Would  you  agree  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want 
any  old  bargain, 
sir,"  Tom  cried. 
"  And  I  '11  take 
the  punishment. 
I  'm  —  I  'm  not 
a  baby !  " 

"Good!  Shake 
hands.  Now  let 
us  hurry  home." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but 
—  just  a  minute, 
please."  Tom 
darted  into  the 
wood  and  came 
back  with  his 
rod  and  flies. 
He  did  not  try 
to  conceal  them, 
but  he  looked 
sheepishly  up 
into  the  sub- 
master's  face. 
This  was  a  study 
of  conflicting 
emotions.  In  the 
end  amusement 
got  the  better  of 
the  others,  and 
he  viewed  Tom 
with  a  broad 
smile. 

"And  so  there 
is  a  pair  of  us, 
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eh  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tom.  The  submaster 
laughed  softly  and  put  one  hand  companionably 
upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"  Pierson,"  he  said,  "  suppose  you  and  I 
agree  to  reform  ?  " 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  No  more  poaching,  eh  ?  After  this  we  '11 
stick  to  our  own  preserves." 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  'm  willing  if  you  are." 
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"  Because,  after  all,  we  can't  improve  on  that 
trite  old  proverb  which  says  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  can  we  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  Tom  responded. 
They  left  the  thicket  together  and  began  the 
ascent  of  the  meadow  hill.  Twilight  was  gather- 
ing, and  a  sharp- 
edged  crescent 
of  silver  glowed 
in  the  evening 
sky  above  the 
tower  of  the 
school  hall.  It 
was  the  submas- 
ter who  broke 
the  silence  first. 
"And  yet  there 
are  fine  trout  in 
the  big  pool,"  he 
said  musingly. 
Tom  sighed 
unconsciously. 
"Are  n't  there, 
though?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  took  one 
out  one  day 
last  spring  that 
weighed  nearly 
three  pounds," 
continued  the 
submaster. 

Tom  sighed 
again.  "  Did 
you  ?  "  he  asked 
dolefully. 

"Yes;  and  — 
look  here,  Pier- 
son. tell  me,  how 
would  you  like 
to  fish  there  as 
often  as  you  wanted  through  the  trout  season  ?  " 
"  I  'd  like  it !  "  answered  Tom,  briefly  and 
succinctly,  wishing,  nevertheless,  that  the  sub- 
master  would  n't  pursue  such  a  harrowing 
subject. 

"  Would  you  ?  Well,  now,  I  have  n't  the 
least  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  I  can  obtain 
permission  for  you.  Mr.  Greenway  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  while  he  would  n't  care  to  allow 
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the  whole  school  to  go  in  there,  I  'm  certain 
that  —  " 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  "  gasped  Tom.  "  Then 
—  then  — " 

The  submaster  smiled  apologetically  as  he 
replied : 

"  No,  Pierson,  I  was  n't  poaching." 

Tom  stared  in  amazement  and  dismay. 

"  But  —  but  you  said  — " 

"  No,  I  did  n't  say  it,  but  I  allowed  you  to 


think  it;  and  I  plead  guilty  to  a  measure  of 
deceit.  But  I  think  you  '11  forgive  it,  my  boy, 
because  it  has  led  to  —  well,  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  us.  Don't  you  think  it 
has  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tom,  wondering  but 
happy. 

"Good;  and —  Hello,  there 's  the  bell !  " 
cried  the  submaster.     "  Let  's  run  for  it !  " 

And  they  did. 


THE    MER-CUPID. 


By  Elizabeth  Deneson  Lance. 


The  little  mer-cupid  that  lives  in  the  sea. 

He  's  just  as  busy  as  he  can  be; 

He  carries  the  shells  of  palest  pink. 

All  written  over  with  mermen's  ink, 

To  the  mermaids  combing  their  golden  hair, 


Down  in  the  coral  caverns  there; 
And  what  they  find  in  a  roseate  shell 
I  '11  never,  no,  never,  no,  never  tell! 
But  if  you  will  hold  a  shell  to  your  ear, 
Some  message  of  love  you  may  faintly  hear. 
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By  Jane  E.  Lyiman. 


Said  the  teacher,  "  'T  would  be  a  nice  thing 
If  the  school  had  a  picnic  this  spring. 
And,  I  say,  if  v,e  should,  let  us  lunch  in  the 
wood, 
And  a  basket  let  each  of  us  bring." 

So  first  came  Miss  Anna  Adair, 
With  Apples  —  enough  and  to  spare. 
Betty  Brown,  it  is  said,  brought  the  Butter  and 
Bread, 
And  Bananas,  as  well,  for  her  share. 

Cora  Clay  carried  Cookies  and  Cake, 
The  best  that  her  mother  could  make ; 
While  the  chronicle   states   that  Doughnuts 
and  Dates 
Were  donated  by  Dorothy  Drake. 

Elizabeth  Earl,  I  am  told. 
Brought  Eggs  that  were  hard-boiled  and 
cold. 
Fanny  Farley  had  Figs,  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Griggs 
All  the  Grapes  that  her  basket  would  hold. 

There  was  Honey  from  Harriet  Hart, 
While  Miss  Imogen  Ives  for  her  part 
Furnished  lovely  Ice-cream.     Jenny  Joy,  it 
would  seem. 
Preferred  giving  Jam  in  a  tart. 

There  was  Kale  from  Miss  Katherine  Kane, 
Which  she  stated  was  hard  to  obtain  ; 
While   Lettuce  so  green    and  Lemons  were 
seen 
In  the  basket  of  Lilian  Lane. 


Olivia  Odell,  it  is  true. 
Brought  Olives,  and  Oranges,  too ; 
But  Penelope  Pry  carried  Pickles  and  Pie, 
And  Parsnips  prepared  in  a  stew. 

The  clever  Miss  Queenie  McQuade 
Some  delightful  Quince-jelly  had  made. 
Red  Radishes  came  in  Ruth  Robinson's  name, 
And  Rice-pudding  she  proudly  displayed. 

The  Soup  and  the  Salad,  we  learn, 
.   Were  brought  by  Miss  Sylvia  Stern ; 
While  Tilly  Tyree  she  provided  the  Tea, 

And  Una,  her  sister,  the  L"m. 

Some  Vinegar  (purest  white  wine), 
Was  the  gift  of  Victoria  Vine ; 
While  the  Waffles,  they  say,  of  Miss  Winifred 
Way 
Were  voted  uncommonly  fine. 

Miss  Xenia  X.  made  a  stop 
On  her  way  at  a  baker's  neat  shop. 
And  invested  in  Buns — the  real  hot-cross  ones. 
Each  marked  with  an  X  on  the  top. 

Yetta  Young,  very  weary  and  hot, 
Brought  a  great  jug  of  Yeast  to  the  spot : 
'T  would  be  handy,  she  said,  if  they  needed 
more  bread  ; 
But  the  flour  she  completely  forgot. 

Said  Miss  Zilpha,  the  teacher  :  ''  I  see 
You  have  plenty,  dear  children,  for  me ; 
No  lunch  did  /  bring,  for  never  a  thing 
Could  I  think  of  beginning  with  Z." 


Matilda  Minerva  Mentyce 
Thought  Mush  and  Molasses  was  nice; 
While  Nora  O'Neill,  after  puzzHng  a  deal. 
Brought  Nuts,  by  her  mother's  advice. 


The  picnic  was  charming,  they  say. 
And  the  children  were  happy  and  gay  ; 
But,  strange  to  relate,  though  so  simply  they  ate, 
They  were  all  of  them  ill  the  next  day ! 


By  William  Hale. 


Once,  long  ago,  in  Norway, 
That  home  of  vikings  brave, 

Bastioned  by  cloud-capped  mountains. 
Lashed  by  the  sea's  wild  wave, 

It  chanced  that  while  deer-stalking 
The  good  king  lost  his  way. 

And  with  his  courtiers  weary 
The  forest  roamed  all  day. 

At  length,  when  strength  and  courage 
Alike  were  well-nigh  spent. 

They  spied  a  lowly  cottage, 
To  which  their  steps  they  bent. 

There,  singing  in  his  doorway, 

A  peasant  sat  at  rest. 
His  white  locks  touched  with  glory 

Caught  from  the  crimson  west; 

Over  his  knees  lay  folded 

A  torn  net  old  and  red, 
And  through  its  tangled  meshes 

His  busy  fingers  sped. 

"  What  ho  !  what  ho  !  good  fellow," 

A  surly  courtier  said. 
"  Come  share  with  us  thy  bounty  ! 

Refuse  and  thou  art  dead  ! 


"  Wake  up,  wake  up,  thou  farmer ! 
Get  up  and  clear  the  way ! 
Make  room  now  for  thy  betters  ; 
The  king  dines  here  to-day !  " 

Up  sprang  the  sturdy  yeoman  ; 

With  hot  blood  red  his  cheek ; 
Trembling,  erect  with  anger. 

Like  pine  on  wind-swept  peak. 

Athwart  the  open  doorway 
He  stood  with  flashing  eye. 

And  to  the  haughty  stranger 
Flung  back  his  proud  reply : 

"  Who  dares  to  storm  this  castle 
Is  no  wise  man  to  see; 
111  fares  it  with  all  foemen. 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

"  Ojie  king  makes  here  sad  showing, 
For  here  abide  six  kings  ! 
And  we  give  way  to  no  man. 
Nor  fear  we  earthly  things  !  " 

Stepping  within  the  doorway. 
He  pointed  with  just  pride 

To  where,  around  the  table, 
At  supper,  side  by  side, 
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In  all  the  strength  of  manhood, 
Sat  his  five  stalwart  sons, 

Mighty  of  bone  and  sinew, 
Aglow,  as  one  who  runs. 


The  purse  of  gold,  albeit. 
Left  not  the  royal  hand ; 

The  king  had  found  his  equal 
None  prouder  in  the  land. 


"  '  oyE   KING    MAKES    HERE    SAD    SHOWING, 
FOR    HERE    ABIDE   SIX    KINGS  !  '  " 


Chiding  his  surly  minion. 

Much  moved,  the  king  thus  spake, 
Begging  the  lordly  peasant 

His  purse  of  gold  to  take: 

This  house,  indeed,  is  royal ! 

Kingly  in  heart  are  ye! 
A  braver  band  of  vikings 

Bides  not  in  kinfrdoms  three  !  " 


He  neither  fawned  nor  slighted; 

Not  he,  this  host  so  bold  ! 
He  knelt  —  but  to  be  knighted. 

So  ends  the  story  old. 

Would  that  this  tale  of  Norway 
And  Norway's  rugged  breed 

Might  teach  that  hearts  are  noble 
And  heroes  kings  indeed  ! 


Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw 
Near  the  border  of  a  wood, 
While   strolling    all    alone  one   quiet   summer 
day  ? 

I  saw  the  winged  elves, 
Each  in  his  pointed  hood, 
In  flight  about  some  milkweed  tufts  all  white 
upon  a  spray. 

Like  playful  butterflies 
They  darted  to  and  fro, 
Chasing  little  shuttlecocks,  the  tiny  tufted  seeds. 
Their  hands  held  trumpet-wise. 
The  dainty  elves  would  blow 
These  floating,  falling  playthings  in   and   out 
among  the  weeds. 

As  I  gazed  I  heard  a  voice 
Like  the  chirping  of  a  bird ; 
So,  bending  closer  to  the  ground.  I  saw  a  little 
dame 

^^■ith  her  finger  on  her  lips ; 

And  these  warning  words  I  heard 
Whenever  in  their  playful  flight  the  fairies  nearer 
came : 
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"  Oh,  hush  !  oh,  hush  !     Be  still. 
Or  else  my  elfling  wakes!  " 
And  then  I  saw  the  nursling  elf,  where  in  a 
pod  it  lay ; 

Upon  soft  cotton  tufts, 

Like  snow  in  dainty  flakes. 
All  cuddled  soft  the  baby  slept  that  sunny 
summer  dav. 


But  just  then  one  little  imp, 
Bent  upon  some  roguish  trick. 
Alighted  on  the  milkweed  stem  above  the 
cradled  elf; 

And  I  heard  the  little  nurse, 

As  she  turned  with  motion  quick, 
Cry:  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your  self 
ish  elfish  self !  " 


So  she  broke  a  little  twig, 

And  she  chased  the  little  sprite, 
Who  replied  with  tiny  squeaHngs  to  the  tiny 
elfin  blows. 

But  as  they  came  my  way, 
I  took  to  headlong  flight. 
For  she  might  have  changed  me  to  a  cat  or 
poUiwog  —  who  knows  ? 


ANCHA'S  first  vivid  memory  of  her 
father  dated  from  the  day  she  cHmbed 
up  into  his  lap,  after  watching  him  un- 
buckle  his  sword-belt  and  lay  a  clat- 
tering scabbard  aside  on  the  wicker 
sofa  in  their  quarters,  saying :  "  Now,  little  girl, 
come  to  father."  She  had  been  full  of  ques- 
tions that  day,  and  she  long  remembered  some 
of  the  answers.  Why  did  Captain  Simpson  say 
that  it  was  "  ridiculous  for  her  to  be  named 
Pancha,"  for  instance,  was  one  of  her  in- 
quiries, and  she  always  recalled  the  twinkle 
with  which  he  said  :  "  Well,  childie,  if  you  are  a 
Smith  you  have  got  to  do  something  about  it ! 
Some  people  make  themselves  into  Smythes, 
and  some  into  Smithers,  but  I  stick  to  plain 
John  S.  myself;  and  I  and  your  mother  called 
you  Pancha  by  adoption,  because  you  were  born 
in  New  Mexico,  and  our  'striker'  and  your 
nurse  and  the  housemaid  were  all  Mexicans, 
who  were  always  confounding  your  name  with 
your  mother's  until  they  hit  upon  that  variation 
of  itT  Don't  you  mind  what  Simpson  says. 
There  are  finer-sounding  names  than  Smith,  but 
none  more  honest ;  and  you  have  a  first  name 
that  makes  you  an  individual  and  not  a  tribe, 
which  is  sensible  and  convenient  enough,  as  you 
will  find." 

"  I  don't  like  Captain  Simpson  one  bit,"  said 
Pancha,  putting  an  arm  around  her  father's 
neck. 

"  Why  not  ?  What  has  he  been  doing  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  only  I  don't.  He  laughs  when 
I  falls  down  and  hurts  myself.  And  he  treats  his 
dog  awfully.  And  he  smiles  all  the  time  at  me  — 
all  the  time.  And  he  says,  '  That  child  's  a  per- 


fect noosumps '  when  I  picks  up  his  cap,  just 
to  look  at  it." 

"■  Well,  I  think  you  'd  do  well  not  to  meddle 
with  anything  belonging  to  the  officers  when 
they  drop  in  here ;  mama  has  often  forbidden 
it,  you  know." 

"But  I  don't  —  only  sometimes.  And  Mr. 
Aisquith  he  does  n't  mind.  Why,  I  wore  his  key- 
chain  a  week  !     And  he  caught  me  a  taran  —  " 

"  Tarantula —  " 

"  And  put  it  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  took  me 
for  a  walk ;  and  we  took  out  the  stopper,  and 
threw  it,  ker-plunk .'  right  into  the  river.  He  's 
just  as  nice  as  he  can  be,  and  rides  me  picka- 
back, and  tells  me  stories,  and  gallops  me  on 
his  horse.  And  the  doctor  he  's  good  to  me, 
too,  and  to  Mary  Vanderpool ;  he  lets  us  rum- 
mage all  through  his  trunk  and  round  the  office, 
and  gives  us  —  " 

"  Tamarinds  and  prunes.  Yes,  I  have  heard 
about  that,"  said  the  captain. 

"  And  lets  us  try  how  mustard-plasters  bites, 
and  play  with  anything  he  's  got.  But  Captain 
Simpson  is  just  horrid." 

From  the  first,  "  ossifers,"  as  she  called  them, 
had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  Pancha. 

"  I  'm  an  army  girl,"  she  would  say.  "  I  'm 
in  the  cavalry.  The  cavalry  's  the  best  thing 
you  can  be  in." 

In  various  ways  and  degrees  the  officers 
were  quite  a  trial  to  Pancha,  who  was  one  of 
three  little  girls  at  a  large  military  post.  There 
was  Mr.  Grigsby,  the  handsome,  laughing  young 
lieutenant  who  had  just  joined,  and  Major  Pop- 
ham,  both  of  whom  delighted  to  tease  her. 

It  seemed  to  Pancha  that  almost  nobody  was 
to  be  trusted.     Once  when  Mr.  Grigsby  gave 
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her  a  huge  box  of  candy,  and  took  her  to 
Sunday  morning  inspection,  she  took  his  hand, 
and  walking  confidentially  with  him  across  the 
parade-ground,  with  much  swishing  of  her 
starclied  skirts  and  a  great  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion,  she  was  so  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  infantry  company  that  she  cried 
out  in  admiration  :  "  My !  What  a  nice  lot  of 
twins ! " 

It  seemed  to  Pancha  as  if  her  father  was 
about  her  best  and  safest  friend.  He  gave  her 
a  mustang  pony,  which  one  of  the  soldiers  "  gen- 
tled "  for  her,  and  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
rides  over  the  prairie  she  found  she  could  tell  her 
father  almost  everything.  He  never  repeated 
what  she  said,  nor  told  anybody  her  secrets. 
Why,  she  told  him  once  where  there  was  a  nest 
of  wild-turkey  eggs  that  she  and  Mary  Vander- 
pool  had  found  at  the  foot  of  some  mesquit- 
bushes,  and  —  will  you  believe  it  ?  —  he  never 
told  a  soul  nor  touched  an  egg  !  Mary,  who  had 
bound  herself  by  the  most  awful  vows  never  to 
reveal  the  fact,  went  straight  away  and  told  all 
about  it  to  Mrs.  Murphy's  nine  boys.  But 
"dear  father"  was  "perfectly  mum,"  though 
Pancha  turned  hot  and  cold  and  red  and  pale 
at  dinner  when  he  said  to  the  doctor,  "  Jones, 
I  've  news  for  you  —  splendid."  It  was  only 
that  the  regiment  was  ordered  in,  but  she 
did  n't  know  that.  It  was  Pancha's  mother 
who  turned  pale  Avheii  she  saw  a  long  blue  en- 
velope on  her  husband's  desk  marked  "  official 
business  "  and  postmarked  "  Washington,  D.  C." 

"  I  perfectly  hate  orders,"  Pancha  would  re- 
mark. "  It  seems  to  me  they  always  mean 
moving.  Everything  is  pulled  to  pieces,  and  I 
have  to  leave  all  my  precious  things  behind  — 
my  toys  and  everything  ;  my  tea-set  always  gets 
broken  ;  and  there  are  n't  ever  enough  bag- 
gage-wagons for  anybody  'cept  Uncle  Sam  and 
his  old  things !  And  father  never  has  saved  up 
enough  money  yet.  And  mama  can't  sell  her 
things ;  she  has  to  give  them  away.  And  I 
just  wish  Uncle  Sam  would  try  it  hisself,  and 
see  if  he  likes  to  lend  his  piano  to  be  scratched 
all  up,  and  go  to  Maine  on  nothing  at  all. 
That  's  what  i:;ood  orders  is.  And  bad  orders 
is  just  more  awful !  The  cavalry  always  just  has 
to  go  to  fight  the  Indians.  Newton  of  the  dra- 
goons is  going  to  have  our  quarters  now.     I 


hope  he  '11  be  good  to  my  dollies,  and  play  with 
them  lots,  and  put  Buffalo  Bill  and  White 
Cloud  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  bed  every  night  himself.  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  we  belong  to  the  cavalry  !  " 

This  last  was  the  constant  refrain  of  this  young 
person.  The  uniform,  the  band,  the  officers,  the 
soldiers,  the  drums,  the  very  laundress  of  "  our 
regiment,"  as  she  fondly  called  it,  w'ere  in  every 
way  so  infinitely  and  unquestionably  superior  to 
every  other  in  the  army  that  it  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  discussed  even.  "  Ceha  Arthur  could  n't 
help  being  born  in  the  infantry,  could  she, 
mama  ?  "  she  would  say.  "  But  it  must  be  very 
sorrowful." 

"  The  colonel  of  our  regiment  "  was  a  far 
more  important  person  in  Pancha's  eyes  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  she 
never  thought  with  much  deference  after  being 
told  that  he  "  was  not  in  the  cavalry,  and  never 
would  be."  "  Why  is  n't  our  colonel  the  Presi- 
dent ?  I  guess  it 's  because  he  does  n't  want  to 
be  —  that's  all."  The  colonel  in  due  season 
died,  and  she  put  all  her  dolls  in  the  very  deep- 
est crape,  and  told  everybody  how  very  "  sor- 
rowful "  it  was. 

Ordinarily  she  would  n't  wear  a  hat  that 
had  not  some  yellow  in  it  —  "just  to  show 
that  I  belong  to  the  cavalry,  mama  "  ;  and  on 
the  journey  that  next  followed,  something  hap- 
pened that  was  to  be  a  source  of  cruel  mortifi- 
cation. The  command  Avas  camped  near  Fort 
Nimporteou,  and  all  around  it  was  a  large  band 
of  Indians  coming  in  to  receive  their  yearly 
presents  from  the  government.  Pancha  was 
in  her  father's  tent,  and  was  watching  her 
mother  put  her  baby  brother  to  bed,  when  she 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  an  Indian  who  had 
wriggled  himself  under  the  tent  and  was  lying 
flat  on  his  stomach,  his  head  supported  by  his 
hand,  gazing  at  the  mother  and  the  two  children. 
He  smiled  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  lips  and 
cried  "  Amigo  !  "  as  he  caught  Pancha's  startled 
look.  But  she  was  frightened  quite  out  of  her 
wits.  She  shrieked,  and  her  mother,  who  had 
lived  with  the  fear  of  Indians  in  her  heart  for 
many  a  year,  shrieked  likewise.  The  sentinel  out- 
side lost  his  head,  discharged  his  gun,  and  rushed 
in.  The  drummer  beat  to  general  quarters.  The 
whole  camp  was  aroused,  and  several  hundred 
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Indians  in  two  minutes  were  in  a  perfect  up- 
roar. The  sentinel  seized  the  offending  Indian 
by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  tent. 
Three  Indians  seized  him  from  behind ;  a 
dozen  soldiers  sprang  after  them.  "  Duke,"  Pan- 
cha's  lifelong  friend  and  playmate,  a  fine  mastiff, 
sprang  savagely  upon  the  officer  who  next  tried 
to  enter  the  tent.  Captain  Smith,  to  save  his 
friend's  life,  was  obliged  to  draw  his  pistol  and 
kill  Duke.  But  for  Captain  Smith's  coolness 
and  courage,  the  whole  thing  might  have  ended 
very  difterently — ended  in  a  massacre.  But  in 
half  an  hour  he  had  soothed  and  silenced  by  tact 
and  force,  and  had  dispersed  to  renewed  slum- 
bers both  soldiers  and  Indians ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  got  back  into  his  tent  that  he  sat  down 
wearily  and  said :  "  Wife,  that  was  a  close  call. 
For  mercy's  sake  never  shriek  again  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  encampment.  We 
are  but  a  handful,  and  they  would  wipe  us  out 
in  five  minutes.  Wlien  I  saw  old  Rolling 
Thunder  and  fifty  like  him  running  for  your 
tent,  my  heart  froze  in  me,  for  a  moment.  It  's 
a  lucky  thing  for  us  all  that  I  speak  the  sign- 
language  as  well  as  I  do." 

Mrs.  Smith  sat  down  on  the  camp-bed,  as 
white  as  her  husband.  "  We  are  safe  nozu" 
she  whispered. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  perfectly  so.  I  '11  see  that  no 
Indians  get  in  to  scare  you  again,  dear,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Come  here,  Pancha  —  how  you  trem- 
ble !  Don't  be  frightened,  dear.  It  's  all  right 
now,  and  father  is  here." 

But  Pancha  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
trembled  and  wept  all  night ;  and  for  a  month 
she  was  so  downhearted  that  her  parents  were 
much  troubled  about  her. 

"  It  's  that  night,  and  Duke,  and  mama,  and 
everything,"  she  would  say,  with  many  sobs. 
"  I  'm  not  fit  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  was  in  action,  and  I  screamed 
like  a  perfect  gump  —  a  civilian.  Duke  got 
killed,  and  we  all  were  nearly  massacred  —  and 
I  'm  so  ashamed,  papa !  I  'm  not  Jit  to  be 
your  little  daughter.  I  ought  to  be  the  sutler'' s 
daughter,  and — and  live  in  Boston,  where  there 
are  n't  any  Indians." 

Her  father  assured  her  that  the  service  was 
full  of  men  who  wanted  to  run  away  but 
did    n't,    and    who    felt    like    screamintr   but 
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would  n't;  and  in  time  Pancha  was  consoled, 
and  sat  on  his  lap  as  of  old,  her  head  against 
his  breast,  chastened  and  comforted. 

"  I  was  always  telling  Mary  Vanderpool 
what  I  'd  do  if  ever  the  Indians  came,  'cause 
/  belonged  to  the  cavalry!"  she  would  say. 

It  was  about  three  months  after  this  that 
Company  A  took  part  in  an  Indian  fight,  and 
covered  itself  with  glory.  At  the  news,  which 
was  brought  back  to  the  garrison,  Pancha  was 
much  affected. 

"They  are  braver  than  me,  papa,  —  I  've  got 
to  own  it, — and  I  was  borri  in  the  cavalry.  If 
it  was  n't  for  the  Indians  and  —  Uncle  Sam  — 
the  army  would  be  an  awfully  nice  place, 
would  n't  it,  papa?  Mr.  Jones  —  not  Jones  of 
the  Sixth,  but  Jones  of  the  Seventh — says  that 
the  army  ought  to  be  debolished.  He  says  it  's 
no  place  for  a  man  of  brains.  But  he  's  in  the 
artillery.  It  's  just  like  the  artiller) .  Mr. 
Grigsby  says  he  's  'just  West  Pointed,'  and 
he  '11  get  over  it.  You  are  a  man  of  brains, 
and  you  love  the  service,  like  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  I  do.  And  I  think  every  fellow  in  it 
who  does  n't  ought  to  be  put  out  of  it,  Panchita 
mine.     He  's  a  disgrace  to  his  colors." 

"  That  's  what  I  think,  papa.  Give  me  the 
cavalry  or  give  me  death.  That  is  n't  what 
Patrick  Henry  said;  hut  that  's  what  /say." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Captain  Smith,  as  he 
lifted  the  little  daughter  in  his  arms.  This,  too, 
was  one  of  Pancha's  sweet  memories. 

Not  long  after  this  Captain  Smith  went  oft" 
scouting.  Rolling  Thunder  and  his  braves  set 
out  on  the  war-path,  and  in  the  next  fierce  con- 
flict Pancha's  father  fell,  severely,  though  not 
fatally,  wounded. 

Pancha  and  her  mother  took  the  wounded 
soldier  back  home  to  "  the  States." 

"  Mama,"  said  Pancha  to  her  mother,  as 
they  drew  up  around  their  parlor  fire  when  the 
first  snow  came,  "  mama,  it  is  most  sorrowful 
for  us  to  have  to  leave  the  service,  even  if  we 
do  have  papa  with  us  —  that  is,  till  brother  John 
is  big  enough  to  go  to  the  Point.  But  I  shall 
always  be  in  the  army, —  in  my  heart,  you  know, 
mama, —  in'the  army  and  in  the  cavalry." 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  know.  And  so  shall  your 
father,  and  so  shall  I." 


AN    INDIAN    VILLAGE. 


By  Julian  Ralph. 


It  was  just  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Cana- 
dian prairie,  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  sixty 
miles  away  rose  with  unsubstantial  ruggedness 
above  the  horizon,  shining  in  a  mild  summer 


"PRESENTLY    !    HEARD    THE    HUBBUB   OF   BAKKING   CURS    AND    INDIAN    GIRLS    AND    BOYS  AT   PLAY." 

sky,  as  I  have  heard  that  icebergs  sometimes  do, 
like  crystal  tipped  with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
prairie  was  slightly  rolling,  as  if  it  were  to  begin 
that  series  of  leaps  by  which,  farther  on,  it 
rushed  upward  to  meet  the  mountains.  On  a 
rounded  hill  I  saw  half  a  dozen  Indian  tepees — 


an  encampment.     I  had  often  seen  tepees  from 
the  car-windows,  but  here  was  my  first  chance 
to  visit  them,  to  study  and  to  touch  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
appearance   they    put   on 
from    a    distance.      Very 
symmetrical      in      shape, 
rounded    at   the    bottom, 
and    terminating    with    a 
bunch  of  poles  that  sug- 
gested a  plume  at  the  nar- 
row   upper  end  of   each, 
they  were  so  like  all  their 
pictures   I   had  seen,  and 
yet  so  much  prettier,  that 
the  sight  made  my  pulses 
leap  with  some  of  the  for- 
gotten   instincts   of    boy- 
hood as  I  almost  ran  to- 
ward them.     Some  ponies 
were  tethered  near  by,  and 
solitary   figures  of  Indian 
men  were  stalking  over  the 
brown  grass  to  or  from  the 
tents,  and  presently  I  heard 
the  hubbub  of  barking  curs 
and  Indian  girls  and  boys 
at  play.     As  I  came  quite 
near  to  the  little  huddle  of 
tents,  they  took  on  a  red- 
dish hue  which  made  them 
still  prettier.     Squaws  be- . 
gan  to  appear,  advancing 
from  them  with  their  hands 
shading  their  eyes  as  they 
scanned  me.    Then  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  by 
almost  each  tepee  was  one  of  those  rude  and 
rustic  frames  between  the  poles  of  which  dogs 
are  harnessed,  and  on  which  light  burdens  are 
dragged  from  place  to  place.     By  one  tepee  a 
skin  was  being  dried,  tightly  stretched  upon  a 
framework  and  standing  in  the  sun. 
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But  for  a  mission  chapel  on  a  neighboring  tent,  which  had  a  circular  base,  was  about  eight 

hill  and  the  distant  roofs  of  Calgary  nestling  feet  in  diameter.     In  the  center  were  the  dead 

beside  a  shining  stream,  I  might  as  well  have  embers  of  a  fire. 

left  civilization,  so  unspoiled  by  it  was  this  In-         By  my  side,  as  I  squatted  down,  was  a  little 

dian  village.     True,  the  bucks  all  wore  round  Indian  girl,  scraping  a  buffalo  horn  with  broken 


"1    SAW   AT   A    DISTANCE    SEVERAL   SQUAWS    CARRYING   THEIR   BABIES    SLING   IN'    A    BLANKET 

AT    THEIR    BACKS."  (SEE    PAGE    79O.) 

felt  hats  such  as  we  see  on  Chinamen  in  New  glass.     Her   oval    face,  olive    skin,   and   large 

York,   but    otherwise    they    were   in   full    and  black  eyes  were  sufficient  to  have  made  her 

shabby  Indian  regalia.  pretty,  if  only  she  had  better  known  the  use  of 

Of  course  the  children  and  women  all  begged  soap.     Her  father  sat  opposite  me,  smoking  a 

for  money  ;  but  as  I  scattered  small  coin  among  pipe ;    his  sciuaw  was  beading  a  moccasin  by 

them,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  my  friendli-  his  side.     All  around  the  circuit  of  the  tent,  as 

ness,  and  I    was  quickly  made   welcome.     A  if  to  close  the  space  between  it  and  the  ground, 

half-breed   loafing  about   in   the   camp    made  was  a  circle  of  blankets  and  rags;  but  there 

himself  serviceable  as  an  interpreter;  and  when  was  little  difference  between  the  rags  and  the 

it  was  explained  that  I  hailed  from  just  as  far  blankets.     The  tent,  so  picturesque  from  a  dis- 

away  as  the  interpreter  could  point,  and  had  tance,  proved  to  be  mere  muslin,  black  at  the 

never  seen  an  Indian  camp  before,  all  the  lib-  toj)    from   smoke,   reddish    brown    nearer    the 

erty  of  a  child  was  given  me.  ground,  and  literally  riddled  with  holes  burned 

Invited  by  the  interpreter  to  enter  one  of  the  through  it  by  flying  sparks  from  the  fire.     The 

tents,  I  did  so;  and  there  I  saw,  for  the  first  buck  brought  out  two  or  three  hunting  arrows, 

time,  an  Indian  baby.     As  I  remember  it,  the  which  he  tried  to  sell  me,  and  exposed  a  very 
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ornamental  "  quirt "  (as  they  call  a  whip  in  the 
prairies),  and  then  the  interjireter  said  some- 
thing about  a  '•  papoose." 

Although  I  saw  at  a  distance  several  squaws 
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IN   ANOTHER    SECOND   THERE   PEERED   OUT   ABOVE   THIS   ENVELOPE 
INTERESTING   COPPER-COLORED    BABY   FACE." 


carrying  their  babies  slung  in  a  blanket  at  their 
backs,  I  saw  no  baby  in  the  tent,  and  I  asked  if 
there  was  one.  He  said  something  to  the  squaw, 
and  she,  quite  pleased  with  the  idea  that  T  should 
like  to  see  her  offspring,  threw  herself  forward 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  crept  over  to  me,  and, 
reaching  behind  me,  brought  out  the  baby.  I 
had  been  within  an  inch  of  sitting  on  it !  But 
even  when  she  handed  it  to  me  I  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  a  baby.  It  was  rather  hke  a  stuffed 
stocking  without  any  foot.  It  was  a  heavy, 
solid  package  laced  across  and  across  with 
leather  thongs,  and  about  the  shape  of  a  big 
rye.  loaf.     Possessing   a  general   acquaintance 


with  babies,  and  a  liking  for  them,  I  still  did 
not  know  how  to  hold  this  one,  or  which  end 
of  the  bundle  to  keep  uppermost,  or  what 
kind   of  a  thing  it  was. 

All  this  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed upon  my  face,  for  the 
mother,  with  quite  a  kindly  smile 
and  a  not  very  barbaric  laugh, 
took  hold  of  the  end  of  the  stock- 
\  ing-Hke  package  while  I  held  it, 

and,  after  unloosing  the  top, 
turned  it  down  as  a  man  rolls  up 
the  bottoms  of  his  trousers,  or  as 
one  peels  a  banana.  As  she  began 
this  operation,  there  emerged  from 
the  top  of  the  stocking  a  little  cop- 
^  per-colored  cranium  with  a  sparse 

showing  of  inky  black  hair.  In 
another  second  there  peered  out 
above  this  envelope  a  really  in- 
teresting copper-colored  baby 
face.  The  tiny  Indian  was  alive, 
for  it  smiled ;  but  it  uttered  no 
sound.  It  was  shown  to  me  with 
great  pride,  and  then  to  the  inter- 
\  prefer,  who  demonstrated  his  fa- 
miliarity with  babies  by  poking  it 
in  the  cheek  with  his  clumsy  finger. 
The  litde  baby  smiled,  but  uttered 
no  sound.  After  holding  it  for  a 
little  while  I  returned  it  to  the 
mother.  She  drew  the  covering 
up  over  the  baby's  head  more 
loosely  than  before,  and  deliber- 
ately tossed  it  back  again  behind 
me  —  not  with  a  rough  motion, 
but  as  a  lady  throws  her  work  into  her  basket. 
The  little  redskin's  arms  and  body  and  feet 
were  all  wrapped  firmly  in  the  stocking-Hke  en- 
velope, which  was  left  loose  above  its  shoulders 
and  around  its  head. 

That  is  all  I  know  about  Indian  babies.  To 
the  reader's  mind  it  must  be  quite  clear  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  for  me  and  him  to 
find  out.  How  a  baby  done  up  like  a  let- 
ter in  an  envelope  can  manage  to  breathe  is 
only  one  of  the  queries  that  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  average  expert  in 
"  infantology  " ;  but  as  I  saw  no  more  Indian 
babies,  I  cannot  answer  any  of  these  queries. 


GRANDPA'S   TOY. 


By  Ruth  Titus. 


When  grandpa  was  a  little  boy — 
And  that  's  a  far-off  day, 

For  now  grandpa  is  very  old, 
And  never  thinks  of  play — 

Grandpa  lived  in  the  good  old  times 
When  "  everything  was  right  "  ; 

They  had  no  carpets  on  the  floors, 
And  they  read  by  candle-light. 

And  his  toy-horse  looks  very  crude, 

Its  tail  is  like  a  broom  ; 
The  wagon  is  high  and  funny, 

And  has  but  little  room. 


But  grandpa  thinks  it  the  nicest  toy 

That  ever  yet  was  made ; 
He  would  not  for  an  automobile 

This  queer  old  wagon  trade. 

I  suppose  when    you  are  grandpas 
You  '11  think  your  toys  were  great 

'Way  back  in  the  days  when  you  were  young 
But  you  7/  be  out  of  date. 


THE  OLD  LADY  FROM  DOVER. 


By  Carolyn  Wells. 


There  was  an  old  lady  of  Dover 
Who  baked  a  fine  apple  turnover. 
But  the  cat  came  that  way, 
And  she  watched  with  dismay 
The  overturn  of  her  turnover. 


WHY    IS    IT? 


By  Anna  B.  Craig. 


Why  is  it  the  boys 
JVi//  make  so  much  noise, 
And  their  playthings  break  up  and  destroy  ? 
And  father  will  say, 
"  That  's  only  their  way ; 
I  did  so  when  /  was  a  boy." 
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Chapter  IX. 

HOW  SIR  PELLIAS  DID  BATTLE  WITH  SIR  ENGA- 
MORE  OF  MALVERAT,  OTHERWISE  THE  KNIGHT 
OF  THE  GREEN  SLEEVES,  AND  OF  WHAT  BE- 
FELL THE  LADY  ETTARD. 


Now  Sir  Pellias  and  his  party  and  the  damsel 
Parcenet  and  her  party  traveled  onward  through 
that  Forest  of  Arroy  until  that  afternoon  they 
came  unto  the  boundaries  thereof  where  the 
woodlands  ceased,  and  many  fields  and  mea- 
dows, with  farms  and  crofts  and  plantations  of 
trees,  all  abloom  with  tender  leaves  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  lay  spread  out  beneath  the  warm  and 
pleasant  sky. 

And  Sir  Pellias  said:  "  This  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ant place  into  which  we  have  come."  Whereat 
the  damsel  Parcenet  was  right  well  pleased,  for 
she  said :  '•  Sir  PeUias,  I  am  very  glad  that  that 
which  thou  seest  belikes  thee,  for  all  this  land 
belongeth  unto  the  Lady  Ettard,  and  it  is  my 
home.     Moreover,  from  the  top  of  yonder  high 
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hill  where  the  road  ascends  against  the  sky  thou 
mayst  behold  the  ten  fair  towers  of  the  castle  of 
Grantmesnle  lying  in  the  valley  beneath."  And 
Sir  Pellias  said:  "  Let  us  make  haste!  For  I  am 
wonderfully  desirous  for  to  behold  that  place." 
So  they  all  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  rode  up 
that  hill  at  a  hard  gallop.  And  when  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  Sir  Pellias  beheld  that 
it  was  an  exceedingly  fair  castle,  built  altogether 
without  of  a  red  stone,  and  containing  many 
buildings  within,  the  walls  whereof  were  built  of 
red  brick.  And  within  the  walls  and  behind  the 
castle  there  lay  a  little  town.  Then  after  a  little 
Sir  Pellias  said:  *'•  Certes,  maiden,  yonder  is  a 
very  fair  estate.  And  yon  glade  of  young  trees 
nigh  unto  the  casde  appeareth  to  be  a  very 
cheerful  spot.  Wherefore  at  that  place  I  and 
my  companions-at-arms  will  take  up  our  inn. 
There,  likewise,  will  we  cause  to  be  set 'up  three 
pavilions  for  to  shelter  us  by  day  and  by  night. 
Meantime  I  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  go 
unto  the  lady,  thy  mistress,  and  say  unto  her 
All  rifrhts  reserved. 
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that  a  knight  hath  come  unto  this  place  who, 
albeit  he  knoweth  her  not,  holdeth  that  the  Lady 
Guinevere  of  Camelot  is  the  fairest  lady  in  all 
of  the  world.  And  I  beseech  thee  to  tell  thy  lady 
that  I  am  here  to  maintain  that  saying  against 
all  comers  at  the  peril  of  my  body.  Wherefore, 
if  the  lady  have  any  champion  for  to  undertake 
battle  in  her  behalf,  him  will  I  meet  in  yonder 
field  to-morrow  at  midday  a  little  before  I  eat 
my  midday  meal." 

"  Sir  Pellias,"  said  the  damsel, "  I  will  even  do 
as  thou  desirest  of  me.  And  though  I  may 
not  wish  that  thou  mayst  be  the  victor  in  that 
encounter,  yet  am  I  soothly  sorry  for  to  depart 
from  thee." 

Thereupon  the  twain  took  leave  of  each 
other  with  very  good  will  and  much  kindli- 
ness of  disposition,  and  the  maiden  and  the 
three  pages  went  the  one  way,  and  Sir  Pellias 
and  his  two  companions  and  the  several  atten- 
dants they  had  brought  with  them  went  unto  the 
glade  of  young  trees,  as  Sir  Pellias  had  ordained. 

And  there  they  had  set  up  for  them  three 
pavilions  in  the  shade  of  the  trees :  the  one 
pavilion  of  fair  white  cloth  for  Sir  Pellias,  the 
second  of  green  cloth  for  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte, 
and  the  third  of  scarlet  cloth  for  Sir  Brandiles. 
And  over  each  pavilion  they  had  set  a  banner 
emblazoned  with  the  device  of  that  knight  unto 
whom  the  pavilion  appertained. 

So  when  the  next  day  had  come,  and  when 
midday  was  nigh  at  hand,  Sir  Pellias  went 
forth  into  that  field  before  the  castle  as  he  had 
promised  to  do.  And  he  was  clad  all  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  red  armor  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  body  of  Sir  Adresack,  and  in 
that  armor  he  presented  a  very  terrible  ap- 
pearance. And  he  rode  up  and  down  before 
the  castle  walls,  crying  in  a  loud  voice  in  chal- 
lenge to  any  one  who  might  contest  his  claim 
that  Lady  Guinevere  was  the  most  beautiful 
lady  in  all  the  world.  And  after  a  time  had 
passed,  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle  was  let 
fall,  and  there  issued  forth  a  knight,  very 
huge  of"  frame  and  exceedingly  haughty  of 
demeanor.  And  the  knight  was  clad  altogether 
from  head  to  foot  in  green  armor.  Upon 
either  arm  he  wore  a  green  sleeve,  whence  he 
was  entitled  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Sleeves. 


And  that  Green  Knight  rode  forward  toward 
Sir  Pellias,  and  when  Sir  Pellias  had  told  him 
his  name  he  said:  "  Ha,  Sir  Pellias,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  have  to  do  with  so  famous  a 
knight;  for  who  is  there  in  courts  of  chivalry 
who  hath  not  heard  of  thee  ?  Now  if  I  have 
the  good  fortune  for  to  overthrow  thee,  then 
will  all  thy  honor  become  my  honor.  Now, 
in  return  for  thy  courtesy,  I  give  unto  thee  my 
name  and  title,  which  is  Sir  Engamore  of 
Malverat,  further  known  as  the  Knight  of  the 
Green  Sleeves.  And  I  may  furthermore  tell 
thee  that  I  am  the  champion  unto  the  Lady 
Ettard  of  Grantmesnle,  and  that  I  have  de- 
fended her  credit  unto  peerless  beauty  for 
eleven  months,  and  that  against  all  comers. 
And  if  I  do  successfully  defend  it  for  one  month 
longer,  then  do  I  become  lord  of  her  hand  and 
of  all  this  fair  estate.  Wherefore  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  the  uttermost  in  my  power." 

Thereupon,  in  an  instant,  each  knight  drave 
upon  the  other  with  such  terrible  speed  that  the 
ground  shook  and  trembled  beneath  the  beat- 
ing of  their  horses'  feet.  And  the  spear  of  Sir 
Engamore  of  Malverat  burst  into  as  many  as 
thirty  pieces ;  but  the  spear  of  Sir  Pellias  held, 
so  that  the  Green  Knight  was  hurtled  so  violently 
from  out  of  his  saddle  that  he  smote  the  earth 
above  a  spear's-length  behind  his  horse. 

And  when  those  who  had  stood  upon  the 
walls  beheld  how  entirely  the  Green  Knight 
was  overthrown  in  the  encounter,  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  great  outcry ;  for  there  was  no 
other  such  knight  as  Sir  Engamore  in  all  those 
parts.  And  more  especially  did  the  Lady 
Ettard  make  great  outcry  :  for  Sir  Engamore 
was  very  much  beloved  by  her ;  wherefore,  see- 
ing him  so  violently  flung  down  upon  the 
ground,  she  deemed  that  perhaps  he  had  been 
slain. 

Then  three  esquires  ran  to  Sir  Engamore  and 
hfted  him  up  and  unlaced  his  helm  for  to  give 
him  air.  And  they  beheld  that  he  was  not 
slain,  but  only  in  a  deep  swoon.  And  by  and 
by  he  opened  his  eyes  and  came  back  unto  his 
senses  once  more,  and  demanded  with  great 
vehemence  that  he  might  continue  that  contest 
with  Sir  Pellias  afoot  and  with  swords.  But  Sir 
Pellias  would  not  have  it  so.  "  Nay,  Sir  Enga- 
more," quoth  he ;    "I   will  not  fight  thee  so 
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serious  a  quarrel  as  that,  for  I  have  no  such  de- 
spite against  thee." 

And  whilst  they  thus  stood  together,  there 
issued  from  out  the  castle  the  Lady  Ettard  and 
an  exceedingly  gay  and  comely  court  of  knights 
and  ladies,  and  these  came  across  the  meadow 
toward  where  Sir  Pellias  and  the  others  stood. 
And  when  Sir  Pellias  beheld  her  approaching, 
he  drew  his  misericorde  and  cut  the  thongs 
of  his  helmet,  and  took  the  helmet  off  of  his 
head,  and  thus  went  forward  bareheaded  for 
to  meet  her.  And  when  he  had  come  nigh 
to  her  he  beheld  that  she  was  many  times  more 
beautiful  than  that  image  of  her  painted  upon 
the  ivory  panel  he  had  aforetime  beheld,  where- 
fore his  heart  went  forth  unto  her  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  strength  of  liking.  So,  clad  all 
in  armor  as  he  was,  he  knelt  down  upon  the 
grass,  and  set  his  hands  palm  to  palm  before 
her.  And  he  said :  "  Lady,  I  do  very  greatly 
crave  thy  forgiveness  that  I  should  thus  have 
done  battle  against  thy  credit.  For,  excepting 
that  I  did  that  endeavor  for  my  queen,  I  would 
rather  in  another  case  have  been  thy  champion 
than  that  of  any  lady  in  all  of  the  world," 

Now  at  that  time  Sir  Pellias  wore  about  his 
neck  that  collar  of  emeralds  and  opal  stones  and 
gold  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  had  given  to 
him.  Wherefore,  when  the  Lady  Ettard  looked 
upon  him,  that  necklace  drew  her  heart  unto  him 
with  very  great  enchantment.  Wherefore  she 
smiled  upon  Sir  Pellias  very  cheerfully,  and  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  caused  him  to  arise  from 
that  place  where  he  knelt.  And  she  said  to 
him :  "Sir  Knight,  thou  art  a  very  famous 
warrior;  for  I  suppose  there  is  not  anybody 
who  knoweth  aught  of  chivalry  but  has  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Sir  Pelhas,  the  Gentle  Knight. 
Wherefore,  though  my  champion  Sir  Engamore 
of  Malverat  hath  heretofore  overthrown  all 
comers,  yet  he  need  not  feel  very  much 
ashamed  for  to  have  been  overthrown  by  so 
terribly  strong  a  knight." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  was  very  glad  of  the  kind 
words  which  the  Lady  Ettard  spake  unto  him. 
And  he  made  her  known  unto  Sir  Brandiles 
and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte.  Unto  these  knights, 
also,  the  Lady  Ettard  spake  very  graciously, 
being  moved  thereto  by  the  extraordinary  re- 
gard she  felt  toward  Sir  Pellias.    Then  the  Lady 
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Ettard  besought  -Sir  Pellias  and  Sir  Brandiles 
and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  that  they  would  come 
into  the  castle  and  refresh  themselves. 

And  the  Lady  Ettard  set  a  very  fine  feast, 
and  Sir  Pellias  and  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador 
de  la  Porte,  who  had  by  this  time  divested  them- 
selves of  their  armor  and  clothed  themselves  in 
fine  raiment,  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
came,  pursuant  to  her  invitation.  And  upon 
her  right  hand  she  placed  Sir  Pellias,  and  upon 
her  left  hand  she  placed  Sir  Engamore  of  Mal- 
verat; and  Sir  Engamore  was  still  more  cast 
down,  for,  until  now,  he  had  always  sat  upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  Lady  Ettard. 

Now,  because  Sir  PelHas  wore  that  wonderful 
collar  which  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  had  given 
unto  him,  the  Lady  Ettard  could  not  keep  her 
regard  from  him.  And  w^hen  it  came  time  for 
those  foreign  knights  to  quit  the  castle,  she  be- 
sought Sir  Pellias  that  he  would  stay  awhile 
longer. 

So  by  and  by  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador 
de  la  Porte  went  back  unto  their  pavilions,  and 
Sir  Pellias  remained  in  the  castle  of  Grantmesnle 
for  a  while  longer. 

Now  that  night  the  Lady  Ettard  let  to  be 
made  a  supper  for  herself  and  Sir  Pellias,  and 
at  that  supper  she  and  Sir  Pellias  alone  sat  at 
the  table,  and  the  damsel  Parcenet  waited  in 
attendance  upon  the  lady.  And  whilst  they 
ate,  certain  young  pages  and  esquires  played 
very  sweetly  upon  harps,  and  certain  maidens 
who  were  attendant  upon  the  court  of  the  lady 
sang  so  sweetly  that  it  expanded  the  hearts  of 
the  listener  for  to  hear  them.  And  Sir  Pellias 
was  enchanted  with  the  sweetness  of  the  music 
and  with  the  beauty  of  the  Lady  Ettard. 

And  as  Sir  Pellias  sat  beside  her,  the  Lady 
Ettard  had  continually  held  in  observation  that 
wonderful  collar  of  gold  and  emeralds  and  opal 
stones  which  was  hung  about  his  neck ;  and 
she  coveted  that  collar  exceedingly.  Wherefore 
she  now  said  unto  Sir  Pelhas :  "  Sir  Knight, 
thou  mayst  indeed  do  me  great  favor  if  thou 
hast  a  mind  for  to  do  so."  And  Sir  Pellias 
said :  *'  What  favor  may  I  do  thee,  lady  ?  " 
And  the  Lady  Ettard  said :  "  Thou  mayst  give 
unto  me  that  collar  which  hangeth  about  thy 
neck." 

Then  the  countenance  of  Sir  PeUias  fell,  and 
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he  said :  "  Lady,  I  may  not-  do  that ;  for  that 
collar  came  unto  me  in  such  an  extraordinary 
fashion  that  I  may  not  part  it  from  me." 

Then  the  Lady  Ettard  said :  "  Why  mayst 
thou  not  part  it  from  thee,  Sir  Pellias  ?  " 

Thereupon  Sir  Pellias  told  her  all  of  that 
extraordinary  adventure  with  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  and  of  how  that  faerie  lady  had  given  the 
collar  unto  him.  And  the  Lady  Ettard  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  she  said :  "  Sir  Pellias, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  then,  for  to  let  me  wear  it 
for  a  little  while." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  could  refuse  her  no  longer, 
and  he  said :  "  Lady,  thou  shalt  have  it  to  wear 
for  a  while."  Thereupon  he  took  the  collar 
from  off  his  neck,  and  he  hung  it  about  the 
neck  of  the  Lady  Ettard. 

Then  immediately  all  the  virtue  of  that  jewel 
departed  from  Sir  Pellias,  and  the  Lady  Ettard 
looked  upon  him  with  altogether  different  eyes 
from  those  with  which  she  had  before  regarded 
him.  And  she  said  unto  herself :  "Hah!  What 
ailed  me  that  I  should  have  been  so  enchanted 
with  that  knight  to  the  discredit  of  my  cham- 
pion who  hath  served  me  so  faithfully  ?  "  And 
again  she  said  unto  herself:  "  Lo,  is  not  mine 
enemy  here  in  my  power  ?  Wherefore  should 
I  not  take  full  measure  of  revenge  upon  him 
for  all  that  which  he  hath  done  unto  us  of 
Grantmesnle  ?  " 

So  by  and  by  she  made  an  excuse  and  arose 
and  left  Sir  Pellias.  And  she  took  Parcenet 
aside,  and  she  said  unto  the  damsel,  "  Go  and 
fetch  me  hither  presently  a  powerful  sleeping- 
draught."  And  Parcenet  said,  "  Lady,  what 
would  you  do?"  And  the  Lady  Ettard  said, 
"  No  matter."  And  Parcenet  said,  "  Would 
you  give  unto  that  noble  knight  a  sleeping- 
draught  ? "  And  the  lady  said,  "  I  would." 
And  Parcenet  said,  "  Lady,  that  would  surely 
be  an  ill  thing  to  do  unto  one  who  sitteth  in 
peace  at  your  table  and  eateth  of  your  salt." 
Whereunto  the  Lady  Ettard  said,  "  Take  thou 
no  care  as  to  that,  girl,  but  go  thou  straightway 
and  do  as  I  bid  thee." 

Then  Parcenet  saw  that  it  was  not  wise  for 
her  to  disobey  the  lady.  Wherefore  she  went 
straightway  and  did  as  she  was  bidden.  So 
she  brought  the  sleeping-draught  to  the  lady  in 
a  chalice  of  pure  wine.     And  the  Lady  Ettard 
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took  the  chalice  and  said  to  Sir  Pellias:  "Take 
thou  this  chahce  of  wine,  Sir  Knight,  and  drink 
it  unto  me  according  to  the  measure  of  that 
good  will  thou  hast  unto  me." 

Now  Parcenet  stood  behind  her  lady's  chair, 
and  when  Sir  Pellias  took  the  chalice  she 
frowned  and  shook  her  head  at  him.  But  Sir 
Pellias  saw  it  not,  for  he  was  intoxicated  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Lady  Ettard  and  with  the 
enchantment  of  the  collar  of  emeralds  and  opal 
stones  and  gold. 

So  Sir  PeUias  took  the  chalice  and  drank  the 
wine.  And  in  a  little  while  his  head  waxed 
exceeding  heavy,  as  it  were  of  lead.  And  he 
bowed  his  head  upon  the  table,  and  the  Lady 
Ettard  sat  watching  him  very  strangely.  Then 
by  and  by  she  said :  "  Sir  Knight,  dost  thou 
sleep?"  And  Sir  PeUias  replied  not,  for  the 
fumes  of  the  sleeping-draught  had  ascended 
into  his  brains  and  he  slept. 

Then  the  Lady  Ettard  arose  laughing,  and  she 
smote  her  hands  together  and  summoned  her 
male  attendants,  and  she  said  to  them :  "  Take 
this  knight  away,  and  convey  him  into  an  inner 
apartment.  And  when  ye  have  brought  him 
thither,  strip  him  of  his  gay  clothes  and  of  his 
ornaments,  and  leave  him  only  his  linen  under- 
vestment.  And  when  ye  have  done  that,  lay 
him  upon  a  pallet  and  convey  him  out  of  the 
castle  and  into  that  meadow  beneath  the  walls 
where  he  overthrew  Sir  Engamore." 

And  when  the  damsel  Parcenet  heard  this 
she  was  greatly  afflicted,  so  that  she  withdrew 
herself  apart  and  wept  for  Sir  Pellias.  But  the 
others  took  Sir  Pellias  and  did  unto  him  as  the 
Lady  Ettard  had  commanded. 

Now  when  the  next  morning  had  come,  Sir 
Pellias  awoke  with  the  sun  shining  into  his 
face,  and  he  wist  not  at  all  where  he  was. 
Above  him,  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  Avas  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  who  laughed  at  him 
and  mocked  at  him.  And  the  Lady  Ettard 
gazed  down  at  him  from  a  window,  and  he  saw 
that  she  laughed  and  made  herself  merry. 

Then  the  postern-gate  was  opened  of  a  sud- 
den, and  the  damsel  Parcenet  came  out  thence. 
And  her  face  was  wet  with  tears,  and  she  bore 
in  her  hand  a  flame- colored  mantle.  Then  she 
ran  to  Sir  PeUias  and  said,  "Thou  good  and 
gentle  knight,  take  this  and  wrap  thyself  in  it." 
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And  he  said,  "  Maiden,  I  thank  thee."  So  he 
took  the  mantle  and  wrapped  himself  in  it,  and 
went  his  way  toward  his  pavihon  wrapped  in 
that  mande. 

And  when  Sir  Pellias  had  reached  his  pavilion, 


sorrow  over  him.  Moreover,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly wroth  at  the  shame  that  had  been 
put  upon  him;  wherefore  they  said:  "We  will 
get  us  aid  from  Camelot,  and  we  will  burst 
open  yonder  castle,  and  we  will  fetch  the  Lady 
Ettard    hither    for    to 
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he  entered  it  and  threw  himself  on  his  face  upon 
his  couch,  and  lay  there  without  saying  any- 
thing. And  when  those  two  good  knights, 
Sir  Brandiles  and  Mador  de  la  Porte,  heard  of 
that  plight  in  which  Sir  Pellias  returned,  they 
hastened  to  him  where  he  lay  and  made  much 


crave  thy  pardon  for 
this  affront,  even  if  we 
have  to  drag  her  hither 
by  the  hair  of  her  head." 
And  Sir  Pellias  lifted 
not  his  head,  but  he 
groaned  and  he  said : 
"  Let  be,  messires ;  un- 
der no  circumstances 
shall  ye  do  that  thing, 
she  being  a  woman. 
As  it  is,  I  would  defend 
her  honor,  even  though 
I  died  in  that  defense. 
For  I  know  not  whether 
I  am  bewitched  or  what 
it  is  that  ails  me,  for  I 
cannot  tear  my  heart 
away  from  her," 

And  Sir  Brandiles 
and  Sir  Mador  de  la 
Porte  were  greatly  as- 
tonished at  his  words, 
wherefore  they  said  the 
one  to  the  other, "  Cer- 
tes  that  lady  hath  laid 
some  powerful  spell 
upon  him."  So  after  a 
while  he  bade  them  go 
away  and  leave  him ; 
so  they  did,  though  not 
with  any  good  will 
thereto. 

And  so  Sir  Pellias 
lay  there  for  all  that 
day  until  the  afternoon 
had  come.  Then  he 
aroused    himself    and 


bade  an  esquire  to  bring  him  his  armor.  Upon 
this  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte 
hastened  unto  him  and  said,  "  What  have  ye  a 
mind  to  do,  Sir  Pellias  ?  "  And  Sir  Pellias  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  try  to  win  me  unto  the  Lady 
Ettard's  presence."     And  they  said  unto  him, 
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*'  What  madness  is  this?"  And  Sir  PelUas  said: 
"  I  know  not.  But  meseems  that  an  I  do  not 
behold  the  Lady  Ettard  and  talk  unto  her  I 
shall  surely  die  of  longing  to  see  her."  And 
they  said,  "This  is  madness."  Whereunto  he 
replied,  "  I  know  not  whether  it  is  madness  or 
whether  I  am  caught  in  some  enchantment." 

Then  the  esquire  fetched  unto  Sir  Pellias  his 
armor  as  he  had  commanded,  and  they  clad  him 
in  it,  so  that  he  was  altogether  red  from  top  to 
toe.  And  straightway  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  out  toward  the  castle  of  Grantmesnle. 

Now  when  the  Lady  Ettard  beheld  Sir  Pel- 
lias  again  parading  the  meadow  below  the 
castle,  she  called  unto  her  six  of  her  best 
knights,  and  she  said  unto  them :  "  Behold, 
messires,  yonder  is  that  knight  who  brought  so 
much  shame  upon  us  yesterday.  Now  I  bid 
ye  for  to  go  forth  against  him  and  to  punish 
him  as  he  deserveth." 

So  those  six  knights  did  as  she  bade  them, 
and  they  straightway  armed  themselves  and 
rode  forth  against  Sir  Pellias.  But  when  Sir 
Pellias  beheld  them  approach,  his  heart  over- 
flowed with  fury,  and  he  shouted  in  a  great 
voice  and  drave  forward  against  them.  And 
for  a  while  they  withstood  him ;  but  he  was  not 
to  be  withstood,  wherefore  they  presently  brake 
from  before  him  and  fled,  and  he  pursued  them 
with  great  fury  about  that  field,  and  smote  four  of 
them  down  from  their  horses.  Then,  when 
there  were  but  two  of  those  knights  remaining, 
Sir  Pellias  of  a  sudden  ceased  to  fight,  and  he 
cried  out  unto  those  two  knights,  "  Messires,  I 
surrender  myself  unto  ye  " ;  whereat  they  were 
greatly  astonished,  for  they  were  entirely  filled 
with  the  fear  of  his  strength.  So  they  came 
and  laid  hands  upon  Sir  Pellias  and  took  him 
toward  the  castle.  And  Sir  Pellias  said  unto  him- 
self: '*  Now  they  will  bring  me  unto  the  Lady 
Ettard,  and  I  shall  have  speech  with  her."  For 
it  was  for  this  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  by  those  two  knights. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  as  Sir  Pelhas  willed  it. 
For  when  they  had  brought  Sir  Pellias  close 
under  the  castle,  the  Lady  Ettard  called  unto 
them  from  a  window  in  the  wall ;  and  she  said  : 
"  Take  that  knight,  and  tie  his  hands  behind 
his  back  and  his  feet  beneath  his  horse,  and 
send  him  back  unto  his  companions." 


And  Sir  Pellias  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  that 
window,  and  he  cried  in  great  despair :  "  Lady, 
it  was  unto  thee  I  surrendered,  and  not  unto 
these  unworthy  knights." 

But  the  lady  cried  out  all  ■  the  more  vehe- 
mently, "  Drive  him  hence,  for  I  do  hate  the 
sight  of  him." 

So  those  two  knights  did  as  the  Lady  Ettard 
said :  they  took  Sir  Pelhas,  and  boimd  him 
hand  and  foot,  and  allowed  his  horse  for  to 
bear  him  back  unto  his  companions  in  that  wise. 

Then  when  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de 
la  Porte  beheld  how  Sir  Pellias  came  unto  them, 
with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back  and  his 
feet  tied  beneath  his  horse,  they  were  altogether 
filled  with  grief  and  despair.  So  they  loosed 
those  cords  from  about  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
they  cried  out  upon  Sir  Pellias :  "  Sir  Knight, 
Sir  Knight,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  permit 
such  infamy  as  this  ?  " 

And  Sir  Pellias  shook  and  trembled  as  though 
with  an  ague,  and  he  cried  out  in  great  despair, 
"  I  care  not  what  happens  unto  me  !  "  And  they 
said,  "  Not  unto  thyself.  Sir  Knight ;  but  what 
shame  thou  dost  bring  upon  King  Arthur  and 
his  Round  Table !  "  And  Sir  Pellias  cried  aloud 
with  a  great  and  terrible  voice,  "  I  care  not  for 
them,  either !  " 

All  of  this  befell  as  1  have  told  it  unto  you 
because  of  the  powerful  enchantment  of  that 
collar  of  emeralds  and  opal  stones  and  gold 
which  Sir  Pellias  had  given  unto  the  Lady  Et- 
tard and  which  she  continually  wore ;  for  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to  withstand  the 
enchantment  of  that  collar. 

But  how  Sir  Pellias  recovered  from  this  spell 
of  the  enchanted  collar,  and  what  befell  him, 
shall  be  told  you  later.  In  the  meantime, 
listen  and  I  shall  tell  ye  of  certain  things  that 
befell  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur  after  Sir 
Pellias  had  left  it,  and  of  what  followed  those 
happenings. 

Chapter  X. 

HOW  QUEEN  GUINEVERE  QUARRELED  WITH  SIR 
GAWAINE,  AND  HOW  SIR  GAWAINE  LEFT  THE 
COURT    OF    KING   ARTHUR    FOR   A    WHILE. 

Now  in  the  same  measure  that  Queen  Guine- 
vere felt  high  regard  for  Sir  Pellias,  in  that  same 
degree  she  felt  misliking  for  Sir  Gawaine.    For, 
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though  Sir  Gawaine  was  said  of  all  men  to  have 
a  silver  tongue,  and  whilst  he  could  upon  occa- 
sion talk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  beguile  others 
unto  his  will,  yet  he  was  of  a  qmck  temper  and 
very  proud  and  haughty.  Wherefore  he  could 
not  always  brook  that  the  Lady  Guinevere 
should  command  him  unto  her  will  as  she  did 
other  knights  at  that  court. 

Now  it  happened  upon  an  occasion  that  Sir 
Gawaine  and  Sir  Griflet  and  Sir  Constantine 
of  Cornwall  sat  talking  with  five  ladies  of 
the  queen's  court  in  a  pleached  garden  that 
lay  beneath  the  tower  of  the  Lady  Guine- 
vere, and  they  made  very  pleasant  discourse 
together. 

At  that  time  the  day  was  extraordinarily 
balmy,  and,  it  being  well  toward  the  sloping  of 
the  afternoon,  those  lords  and  ladies  were  clad 
in  very  gay  attire.  And  of  all  who  were  there 
Sir  Gawaine  was  the  most  gaily  clad;  for  he 
was  dressed  in  sky-blue  silk,  embroidered  with 
threads  of  silver.  And  Sir  Gawaine  was  playing 
upon  the  lute  and  singing  a  ballad  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  voice. 

And  now  I  must  tell  that  there  was  a  fawn- 
colored  greyhound  of  which  Queen  Guinevere 
was  wonderfully  fond — so  much  so  that  she  had 
adorned  its  neck  with  a  collar  of  gold  inset  with 
carbuncles.  Now  whilst  that  Sir  Gawaine  was 
playing  upon  the  lute  and  singing  a  ballad  the 
hound  came  running  into  that  garden,  and  his 
feet  were  wet  and  soiled  with  earth.  So  hearing 
Sir  Gawaine  singing  and  playing  upon  the  lute, 
that  hound  ran  unto  him  and  leaped  up  upon 
him.  At  this  Sir  Gawaine  was  very  wroth ; 
wherefore  he  clenched  his  hand  and  smote  the 
hound  upon  the  head  with  the  knuckles  thereof, 
so  that  the  hound  lifted  up  his  voice  with  great 
outcry. 

But  at  that  very  hour  Queen  Guinevere  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  nigh  to  an  upper  window, 
and,  looking  out,  beheld  that  blow,  whereat  she 
was  greatly  offended ;  and  she  called  out  from 
her  window  :  "  Why  dost  thou  smite  my  dog, 
messire  ?  " 

And  those  lords  and  ladies  who  were  below 
in  the  garden  were  very  much  surprised  and 
were  greatly  abashed  to  find  that  their  queen 
was  so  nigh  unto  them  that  she  might  behold 
all  that  they  did.     But  Sir  Gawaine  spake  up 


very  boldly,  saying :  "  Thy  dog  did  affront  me, 
lady,  and,  certes,  whosoever  affronteth  me,  him 
I  strike." 

Then  Queen  Guinevere  grew  very  angry  with 
Sir  Gawaine  ;  wherefore  she  said :  "  Thy  speech 
is  overbold,  messire."  And  Sir  Gawaine  said  : 
"  Not  overbold,  lady ;  but  only  bold  enough  for 
to  maintain  my  rights." 

At  this  speech  the  Lady  Guinevere's  face 
flamed  like  fire  and  her  eyes  shone  very  bright, 
and  she  said :  "  I  am  sure  that  thou  dost  for- 
get unto  whom  thou  speakest.  Sir  Knight." 
Whereat  Sir  Gawaine  smiled  very  bitterly,  and 
said :  "  And  thou,  lady,  dost  not  remember  that 
I  am  the  son  of  a  king  so  powerful  that  he 
never  needed  help  from  any  other  king  for  to 
maintain  his  rights." 

At  these  words  all  those  who  were  there  fell 
as  silent  as  though  they  were  turned  into  stone, 
for  that  speech  was  exceedingly  bold  and 
haughty.  And  the  Lady  Guinevere  also  was 
silent  for  a  long  time,  endeavoring  to  recover 
herself  from  that  speech.  And  w  hen  she  spake 
it  was  as  though  she  was  half  smothered  by  her 
anger.  And  she  said :  "  Sir  Knight,  thou  art 
proud  and  arrogant  beyond  measure ;  for  I  did 
never  hear  of  any  one  who  dared  to  give  reply 
unto  his  queen  as  thou  hast  spoken  unto  me. 
But  this  is  my  court,  and  I  may  command  in  it 
as  I  choose.  Wherefore  I  do  now  bid  thee  for 
to  begone,  and  to  show  thy  face  no  more,  either 
here,  or  in  hall,  or  in  any  of  the  places  where  I 
hold  my  court.  For  thou  art  an  offense  un"o 
me;  wherefore  in  none  of  these  places  shalt 
thou  have  leave  to  show  thy  face  until  thou 
dost  ask  my  pardon  for  the  affront  which  thou 
hast  put  upon  me." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  arose  and  bowed  very 
low  to  Queen  Guinevere,  and  he  said :  "  Lady, 
I  go  from  thy  court.  Nor  will  I  return  thither- 
ward until  thou  art  willing  for  to  tell  me  that 
thou  art  sorry  for  the  discourteous  way  in  which 
thou  hast  entreated  me  now  and  at  other  times 
before  my  peers." 

So  saying.  Sir  Gawaine  took  his  leave  from 
that  place ;  nor  did  he  turn  his  head  nor  look 
behind  him.  And  Queen  Guinevere  went  into 
her  chamber,  and  wept  in  secret  for  anger  and 
for  shame.  For  indeed  she  was  greatly  grieved 
at  what  had  befallen ;  yet  was  she  so  proud  that 
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she  would  in  no  wise  have  recalled  the  words 
that  she  had  spoken^  even  had  she  been  able 
to  do  so. 

Now  when  the  news  of  that  quarrel  had  gone 
about  the  castle  it  came  unto  the  ears  of  Sir 
Ewaine.  So  Sir  Ewaine  went  straightway  unto 
Sir  Gawaine  and  asked  him  what  was  ado; 
and  Sir  Gawaine,  who  was  like  one  distraught 
and  in  great  despair,  told  him  everything. 

Then  Sir  Ewaine  said :  "  Thou  wert  certainly 
wrong  for  to  speak  unto  the  queen  as  thou 
didst.  Ne'theless,  an  thou  art  banished  from 
this  court,  I  will  go  with  thee ;  for  thou  art  my 
cousin  german  and  my  companion,  and  my 
heart  cleaveth  unto  thee." 

So  Sir  Ewaine  went  unto  King  Arthur  and 
he  said :  "  Lord,  my  cousin  Sir  Gawaine  hath 
been  banished  from  this  court  by  the  queen. 
And  though  I  may  not  say  that  he  hath  not 
deserved  that  punishment,  yet  I  would  fain 
crave  thy  leave  for  to  go  along  with  him." 

At  this  King  Arthur  was  very  grieved;  but 
he  maintained  a  steadfast  countenance,  and 
said :  "  Messire,  I  will  not  stay  thee  from  going 
where  it  pleases  thee.  As  for  thy  cousin,  I  dare 
say  he  gave  the  queen  such  great  offense  that 
she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  as  she  did." 

So  both  Sir  Ewaine  and  Sir  Gawaine  went 
unto  their  inn  and  commanded  their  esquires  to 
arm  them  ;  then  they,  with  their  esquires,  went 
ibrth  from  Camelot,  betaking  their  way  toward 
the  forest  lands. 

Thus  those  two  knights  and  their  esquires 
traveled  for  all  that  day  until  the  gray  of  the 
eventide,  what  time  the  birds  were  singing  their 
last  songs  ere  closing  their  eyes  for  the  night. 
So  those  knights  were  afeard  lest  they  should 
not  find  kindly  lodging  before  the  night  should 
descend  upon  them,  and  they  talked  together 
concerning  that  thing.  But  as  they  came  to 
the  top  of  a  certain  hill,  they  beheld  below  them 
a  valley,  very  fair  and  well  tilled,  with  many 
cottages  and  farm-crofts.  And  in  the  midst  of 
that  valley  was  a  goodly  abbey,  very  fair  to  look 
upon,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  good  abbot  and  his  well-fed  monks. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  had  been  rid- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours  or  more,  they  beheld 
before  them  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Usk  all 


green  and  shady  with  thin  foliage  and  very 
cheerful  in  the  warmth  of  the  springtide  day. 
And  lo !  immediately  at  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
land there  stood  a  fair  strong  castle  of  gray 
stone  with  windows  of  glass  shining  very  bright 
against  the  sky,  and  before  the  castle  was  a 
tree  on  which  was  hung  a  shield  of  sable  bear- 
ing the  device  of  three  white  goshawks.  But 
that  which  was  very  extraordinary  was  that  in 
front  of  that  shield  there  stood  seven  young 
damsels  exceedingly  fair  of  face,  and  that  these 
seven  damsels  continually  offered  a  great  deal 
of  insult  to  that  shield.  For  some  of  those 
damsels  smote  it  ever  and  anon  with  peeled 
rods  of  osier,  and  others  flung  lumps  of  clay 
upon  it,  so  that  the  shield  w-as  greatly  defaced 
therewith.  Now  nigh  to  the  shield  was  a  very 
noble-appearing  knight  clad  all  in  black  armor 
and  seated  upon  a  black  war-horse,  and  it  was 
very  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  shield  belonged 
unto  the  knight,  for  otherwise  he  had  no  shield; 
yet  that  knight  offered  no  protest  either  by 
word  or  by  act  to  stay  those  ladies  from  offer- 
ing affront  thereunto. 

Then  Sir  Ewaine  said  unto  Sir  Gawaine, 
"  That  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  I  behold ; 
belike  one  of  us  is  to  encounter  yonder  knight," 
And  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  Maybe  so."  Then 
Sir  Ewaine  said,  "  If  it  be  so,  then  I  will  un- 
dertake the  adventure."  And  Sir  Gawaine 
said,  "  Not  so,  for  I  will  undertake  it  myself,  I 
being  the  elder  of  us  twain." 

So  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  he  drave 
down  upon  those  damsels  who  offered  affront 
in  that  way  to  the  sable  shield.  And  he  set 
his  spear  in  rest  and  he  shouted  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Get  ye  away!  Get  ye  away!"  And 
when  those  damsels  beheld  the  armed  knight 
riding  at  them,  they  fled  away  before  him. 

Then  the  Sable  Knight,  who  sat  not  a  great 
distance  away,  rode  forward  in  a  very  stately 
manner  unto  Sir  Gawaine,  and  he  said,  "  Sir 
Knight,  why  dost  thou  interfere  with  those  la- 
dies ?  "  Whereunto  Sir  Gawaine  replied,  "  Be- 
cause they  offered  insult  unto  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  noble  and  knightly  shield." 

But  the  Sable  Knight  spake  very  haughtily 
and  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  that  shield  belongeth 
unto  me,  and  I  do  assure  thee  that  I  am  very 
well  able  for  to  take  care  of  it  without  the 
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interference  of  any  other  defender."  And  Sir 
Gawaine  said,  "  It  would  appear  not,  Sir 
Knight." 

Then  the   Sable   Knight  said,  "  Messire,  an 
thou  thinkest  that  thou  art  better  able  to  take 
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care  of  that  shield  than  I,  I  think  that  thou 
wouldst  do  very  well  to  make  thy  words  good 
with  thy  body."  And  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  I 
will  endeavor  to  show  thee  that  I  am  better  able 
to  guard  that  shield  than  thou  who  ownest  it," 
Then  the  Sable  Knight,  without  further  ado, 


rode  unto  the  sycamore-tree,  and  took  down 
thence  the  shield  from  where  it  hung.  And 
he  dressed  his  shield  upon  his  arm  and  made 
him  ready  for  defense.  And  Sir  Gawaine  like- 
wise made  him  ready  for  defense. 

Now  when  the  peo- 
ple of  that  casde  per- 
ceived that  a  combat 
of  arms  was  toward, 
they  crowded  in  great 
numbers  to  the  walls, 
so  that  there  were  as 
many  as  two  score  la- 
dies and  esquires  and 
folk  of  different  degrees 
looking  down  upon  that 
field  of  battle  from  the 
walls. 

So  when  those  two 
knights  were  altogether 
prepared,  Sir  Ewaine 
gave  the  signal  for  as- 
sault, and  each  knight 
shouted  aloud  and 
drave  spurs  into  his 
charger  and  rushed 
forward  to  the  assault 
with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der for  loudness. 

Now  Sir  Gawaine 
thought  to  easily  over- 
come his  adversary  in 
this  assault  and  to  cast 
him  down  from  out  of 
his  saddle,  for  there 
was  hardly  any  knight 
in  all  the  world  equal 
unto  him  for  prowess. 
And,  indeed,  he  had 
never  yet  been  un- 
horsed in  combat,  ex- 
cepting by  King  Ar- 
thur. So  when  those 
two  smote  the  one 
against  the  other  into  the  midst  of  their  de- 
fenses Sir  Gawaine  looked  to  behold  his  ad- 
versary to  fall  from  his  saddle.  But  it  was 
not  so,  for  in  that  attack  Sir  Gawaine's  spear 
burst  into  many  pieces,  but  the  spear  of  the 
Sable  Knight  held,  so  that  Sir  Gawaine  was  cast 
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with  great  violence  out  of  the  saddle,  smiting 
the  dust  with  a  terrible  noise  of  falling.  And 
so  astonished  was  Sir  Gawaine  at  that  fall  that 
it  appeared  unto  him  not  as  though  he  fell 
from  his  saddle,  but  as  though  the  earth  rose 
up  and  smote  him.  Wherefore  he  lay  for  a 
while  all  stunned  with  that  blow  and  with  the 
astonishment  thereof. 

But  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  people  upon 
the  castle  wall,  he  immediately  aroused  himself 
from  where  he  lay  in  the  dust ;  and  he  was  so 
filled  with  rage  and  shame  that  he  was  like  one 
altogether  intoxicated.  Wherefore  he  drew  his 
sword  and  rushed  with  great  fury  upon  his 
enemy,  with  intent  to  hew  him  down  by  main 
strength.  Then  that  other  knight,  seeing  him 
come  thus  at  him,  immediately  dismounted 
from  his  own  horse  and  drew  his  sword  and 
put  himself  in  posture  either  for  assault  or  for 
defense.  So  they  lashed  together,  tracing  this 
way  and  that,  and  smiting  with  such  fury  that 
the  blows  they  gave  were  most  terrible  for  to 
behold.  But  when  Sir  Ewaine  beheld  how 
fierce  was  that  assault,  he  set  spurs  unto  his 
horse  and  pushed  him  between  the  knights 
contestant,  crying  out  aloud :  "  Sir  Knights ! 
Sir  Knights !  what  is  this  ?  Here  is  no  cause 
for  such  desperate  battle."  But  Sir  Gawaine 
cried  out  very  furiously :  "  Let  be !  Let  be, 
and  stand  aside !  For  this  quarrel  concerns  thee 
not."  And  the  Sable  Knight  said,  "Ahorse 
or  afoot,  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  knight  at 
any  time." 

But  Sir  Ewaine  said :  "  Not  so ;  ye  shall  fight 
no  more  in  this  quarrel.  For  shame,  Gawaine  ! 
For  shame  to  seek  such  desperate  quarrel  with 
a  knight  that  did  but  meet  thee  in  a  friendly 
fashion  and  in  a  fair  contest." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  was  aware  that  Sir  Ewaine 
was  both  just  and  gentle  ;  wherefore  he  put  up 
his  sword  in  silence,  although  he  was  like  to 
weep  for  vexation  at  the  shame  of  his  overthrow. 
And  the  Sable  Knight  put  up  his  sword  also, 
and  so  peace  was  made  betwixt  those  two. 

Then  the  Sable  Knight  said :  "  I  am  glad  that 
this  quarrel  is  ended,  for  I  perceive,  messires, 
that  ye  are  assuredly  knights  of  great  nobility 
and  gentleness  of  breeding  ;  wherefore  I  would 
that  we  might  be  friends  and  companions  from 
henceforth  instead  of  enemies.     Therefore  I  do 


beseech  ye  for  to  come  with  me  a  little  ways 
from  here,  where  I  have  taken  up  my  inn,  so 
that  we  may  rest  and  refresh  ourselves  in  my 
pavilion." 

And  Sir  Ewaine  said  :  "  I  give  thee  gramercy 
for  thy  courtesy,  Sir  Knight,  and  we  will  go 
with  thee  with  all  the  pleasure  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  feel."  And  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  I  am 
content."  So  these  three  knights  straightway 
left  the  field  of  batde. 

And  when  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine  perceived  a 
very  fine  pavilion  of  green  silk  set  up  beneath 
the  tree.  And  about  that  pavilion  were  many 
attendants  of  divers  sorts,  all  clad  in  colors  of 
green  and  white.  And  when  Sir  Gawaine  per- 
ceived how  great  and  lordly  was  the  estate  of 
the  knight  who  had  overthrown  him  he  was 
very  greatly  comforted.  Then  the  esquires  of 
those  three  knights  came  and  removed  the 
helmet,  each  esquire  from  his  knight,  so  that 
the  knight  might  be  made  comfortable  thereby. 
And  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine  perceived  that 
the  Sable  Knight  was  very  comely  of  counte- 
nance, being  ruddy  of  face  and  with  hair  like 
to  copper  for  redness.  Then  Sir  Ewaine  said 
unto  the  knight :  "  Sir  Unknown  Knight,  this 
knight,  my  companion,  is  Sir  Gawaine,  King 
Uriens's  son  of  Gore ;  and  I  am  Ewaine,  the  son 
of  King  Lot  of  Orkney.  Now  I  do  crave  of 
thee  that  thou  wilt  make  thyself  known  unto  us." 

"  Ha,"  said  the  other,  "  I  am  glad  that  ye 
are  such  very  famous  and  royal  knights,  for  I 
also  am  of  royal  blood,  being  known  as  Sir 
Marhaus,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  was  very  glad  to  discover 
how  exalted  was  the  station  of  that  knight  who 
had  overthrown  him,  and  he  said  unto  Sir 
Marhaus :  "  Sir  Marhaus,  I  make  my  vow  that 
thou  art  one  of  the  most  terrible  knights  in  the 
world.  For  thou  hast  done  unto  me  this  day 
what  only  one  knight  in  all  the  world  has  ever 
done,  and  that  is  King  Arthur,  who  is  my  uncle 
and  my  lord.  Now  thou  must  certainly  come 
unto  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  for  he  will  be 
wonderfully  glad  for  to  see  thee,  and  mayhap  he 
will  make  thee  a  knight  of  his  Round  Table ; 
and  there  is  no  honor  in  all  of  the  world  that 
can  be  so  great  as  that." 

Thus  he  spoke   unthinkingly;  and  then  he 
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remembered.  Wherefore  he  smote  his  fist 
against  his  forehead,  crying  out :  "  Aha !  aha ! 
Who  am  I  for  to  bid  thee  to  come  unto  the 
court  of  King  Arthur  who  only  yesterday  was 
disgraced  and  banished  therefrom  !  " 

Thereupon  did  Sir  Gawaine  relate  how  he  had 
been  banished  from  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 
Then  Sir  Marhaus  said :  "  Messires,  I  like  ye 
wonderfully  well,  and  would  fain  become  your 
companion  in  the  adventures  you  are  to  under- 
take, for  now  I  need  remain  here  no  longer. 
For  ye  must  know  that  I  was  obliged  to  defend 
those  ladies  who  assailed  my  shield  until  I  had 
overthrown  seven  knights  in  their  behalf.  And 
I  must  tell  thee  that  thou.  Sir  Gawaine,  wert  the 
seventh  knight  I  have  overthrown.  Wherefore, 
since  I  have  now  overthrown  thee,  I  am  released 
from  my  obHgation  and  may  go  with  ye." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine  were  very 
much  astonished  that  any  knight  should  lie  be- 
neath so  strange  an  obligation  as  that,  and  they 
besought  Sir  Marhaus  to  tell  them  why  he  should 
have  been  obliged  to  fulfil  such  a  pledge.  And 
Sir  Marhaus  said :  "  I  will  tell  ye.  The  case  was 
this :  Some  whiles  ago  I  was  traveling  in  these 
parts  with  a  hawk  upon  my  wrist,  what  time  I 
was  clad  very  lightly  in  holiday  attire :  to  wit, 
I  wore  a  tunic  of  green  silk,  and  hosen  one  of 
green  and  one  of  white.  And  I  had  nothing 
upon  me  by  way  of  defense  but  a  light  buckler 
and  a  short  sword.  Now,  coming  unto  a  cer- 
tain stream  of  water  very  deep  and  rapid,  I 
perceived  before  me  a  bridge  of  stone  crossing 
that  stream,  but  so  narrow  that  only  one  horse- 
man might  cross  that  bridge  at  a  time.  So  I 
entered  upon  that  bridge,  and  was  part  way 
across  it  when  I  perceived  a  knight  in  armor 
coming  the  other  way.  And  behind  the  knight 
there  sat  upon  a  pillion  a  very  fair  lady  with 
golden  hair.  And  when  that  knight  perceived 
me  upon  the  bridge,  he  cried  aloud,  'Get  back! 
get  back,  and  suffer  me  to  pass ! '  But  this  I 
would  not  do,  but  said :  '  Not  so,  Sir  Knight ; 
for,  having  advanced  so  far  upon  this  bridge,  I 
have  certes  the  right  of  way,  and  it  is  for  you 
to  wait  your  turn  and  to  permit  me  first  to 
cross.'  But  the  knight  would  not  do  so,  but 
immediately  put  himself  in  posture  of  offense, 
and  straightway  came  against  me  upon  the 
bridge,   with   intent   either  to   slay  me   or   to 
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drive  me  back  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
bridge. 

"  But  this  he  was  not  able  to  do,  for  I  de- 
fended myself  very  well  with  my  light  weapons. 
And  I  so  pushed  my  horse  against  his  horse 
that  I  drave  him  backward  from  off  of  the 
bridge  and  into  the  water ;  whereinto  the  horse 
and  the  knight  and  the  lady  all  of  them  fell 
with  a  terrible  splashing. 

"At  this  the  lady  shrieked  in  great  measure, 
and  both  she  and  the  knight  were  like  to  drown 
in  the  water  —  the  knight  being  altogether  clad 
in  armor,  so  that  he  could  not  uplift  himself 
above  the  flood.  Wherefore,  beholding  their 
extremity,  I  leaped  from  off  my  horse  and  into 
the  water,  and  with  great  ado  and  with  much 
danger  unto  myself,  I  was  able  to  bring  them 
both  unto  the  land. 

"  But  that  lady  was  very  greatly  offended 
with  me,  for  her  fair  raiment  was  altogether 
wet  and  despoiled  by  the  water;  wherefore  she 
upbraided  me  with  great  vehemence.  Then  I 
knelt  down  before  her  and  besought  her  par- 
don with  all  humility,  but  she  still  continued 
to  upbraid  me.  Then  I  offered  unto  her  for  to 
perform  any  penance  that  she  might  set  upon 
me. 

"  At  this  the  lady  stinted  her  violent  words 
and  was  very  well  satisfied.  And  she  said,  '  I 
will  set  thee  a  penance.'  And  when  her  knight 
had  recovered  she  said, '  Come  with  us';  and  so 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  followed  them. 

"  So  after  we  had  gone  a  considerable  distance 
we  came  to  this  place,  and  here  she  commanded 
me  as  follows : 

" '  Sir  Knight,'  she  said,  *  this  castle  belongeth 
unto  me  and  unto  this  knight,  who  is  my  lord. 
Now,  thou  shalt  take  thy  shiald  and  hang  it  up 
in  yonder  sycamore-tree,  and  every  day  I  will 
send  certain  damsels  of  mine  own  out  from  the 
castle.  And  they  shall  offend  against  that 
shield,  and  thou  shalt  not  only  suffer  whatever 
affront  they  may  offer,  but  thou  shalt  defend 
them  against  all  comers  until  thou  hast  over- 
come seven  knights.' 

**  So  I  have  done  until  this  morning,  when 
thou  camest  hither.  Thou  art  the  seventh 
knight  against  whom  I  have  contended,  and  as 
I  have  overcome  thee,  my  penance  is  now 
ended  and  once  more  I  am  a  free  man." 
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Then  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine  gave  Sir 
Marhaus  great  joy  that  his  penance  was  com- 
pleted, and  they  were  very  well  satisfied  each 
one  with  the  other  two.  So  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir 
Ewaine  abided  that  night  in  the  pavihon  of 
Sir  Marhaus,  and  the  next  morning  they  arose, 
and  having  laved  themselves  in  a  forest  stream, 
they  made  them  ready  and  rode  forth  into  the 
woodlands  with  their  esquires. 

So  they  made  their  way  by  certain  divers 
paths  they  knew  not  whitherward,  and  they 
traveled  all  that  morning  and  until  the  afternoon 
was  come.  And  as  they  traveled  thus  Sir  Mar- 
haus said  of  a  sudden,  "  Messires,  know  ye 
where  we  are  come  to  ?  "  And  they  said,  "  Nay, 
we  know  not."  Then  Sir  Marhaus  said:  "This 
part  of  the  forest  is  called  Arroy,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther called  the  '  Forest  of  Adventure.'  For  it 
is  very  well  known  that  when  a  knight,  or  a 
party  of  knights,  enter  this  forest,  they  there 
assuredly  meet  with  some  adventures,  from 
which  some  come  forth  with  credit,  whilst 
others  fail  therein."  And  Sir  Ewaine  said,  "  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  come  hither,  so  that  we 
shall  meet  with  adventure." 

So  those  three  knights  and  their  esquires  con- 
tinued onward  in  that  woodland,  where  was 
silence  so  deep  ijjiat  even  the  tread  of  their 
horses  upon  the  mossy  earth  was  scarcely  to  be 
heard.  And  there  was  no  note  of  bird  and  no 
sound  of  voice,  and  hardly  did  any  light  pene- 
trate into  the  gloom  of  that  woodland.  And 
those  noble  knights  said  unto  one  another, 
"  This  is  soothly  a  very  strange  place,  and  one, 
mayhap,  of  enchantment." 

Now  when  they  had  come  into  the  very 
midst  of  these  dark  woodlands,  they  perceived 
of  a  sudden,  in  the  pathway  before  them,  a 
fawn  as  white  as  milk.  And  round  the  neck 
of  the  fawn  was  a  collar  of  pure  gold.  And 
the  fawn  stood  and  looked  at  them,  and  when 
they  had  come  nigh  to  it  it  turned  and  ran  up 
a  very  narrow  path.  Then  Sir  Gawaine  said, 
"  Let  us  follow  that  fawn  and  see  where  it 
goeth."  And  the  others  said,  "  We  are 
content." 

So  they  followed  in  a  narrow  path  until,  of 
a  sudden,  they  came  to  where  was  a  little  open 
lawn,  very  bright  with  sunlight.     And  in  the 


midst  of  the  lawn  was  a  fountain  of  pure  water. 
And  there  was  no  fawn  to  be  seen,  but  lo !  be- 
side the  fountain  there  sat  a  very  wonderful 
lady  clad  all  in  garments  of  green.  Moreover, 
that  lady  combed  her  hair  with  a  golden  comb, 
and  her  hair  was  like  to  the  wing  of  a  raven  for 
blackness.  And  upon  her  arms  she  wore  very 
wonderful  bracelets  of  emeralds  and  of  opal 
stones  inset  into  cunningly  wrought  gold.  And 
the  face  of  the  lady  was  like  ivory  for  whiteness, 
and  her  eyes  were  bright  like  jewels  set  in  ivory. 
And  when  she  perceived  the  knights  she  arose 
and  laid  aside  her  golden  comb  and  bound  up 
the  locks  of  her  hair  with  ribbons  of  scarlet 
silk.  Then  she  came  forward  to  those  knights 
and  gave  them  greeting. 

Thereupon  those  three  knights  gat  them 
down  straightway  from  off  their  horses,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  said,  "  Lady,  I  do  perceive  that  thou 
art  not  of  mortal  sort,  but  that  thou  art  of  faerie." 
And  the  lady  said,  "  Sir  Gawaine,  thou  art 
right." 

At  this  Sir  Gawaine  marveled  that  she  should 
know  his  name  so  well.  And  he  said  to  her, 
"  Lady,  who  art  thou  ?  "  Whereunto  she  made 
answer:  "  My  name  is  Nymue,  and  I  am  the 
chiefest  of  Uiose  ladies  of  the  lake  of  whom  thou 
mayst  have  heard.  And  it  was  I  who  gave 
unto  King  Arthur  the  sword  ExcaHbur.  For  I 
am  very  friendly  unto  King  Arthur  and  to  all 
the  noble  knights  of  his  court.  So  it  is  that  I 
know  ye  all.  And  I  know  that  thou,  Sir  Mar- 
haus, will  become  one  of  the  very  foremost 
knights  of  the  Round  Table." 

Then  she  said,  "  I  pray  ye  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  ye  seek  in  these  parts  ?  "  And  they  said, 
"  We  seek  adventure."  Whereupon  she  said  to 
them,  "  I  will  bring  you  unto  adventure,  but  it 
is  Sir  Gawaine  who  must  undertake  it."  And 
Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  That  is  very  glad  news." 

And  she  brought  them  up  a  very  high  hill, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  hill  they  looked  down 
upon  a  fruitful  and  level  plain  as  upon  a  table 
spread  out  before  them.  And  in  the  midst  of 
that  plain  they  beheld  that  there  was  a  very 
noble  castle,  built  all  of  red  stone  and  of  red 
bricks,  and  a  small  town,  also  built  of  red  bricks. 
And  as  they  sat  there  on  top  of  the  hill  they 
perceived  of  a  sudden  a  knight,  clad  in  red  ar- 
mor, who  came  forth  from  a  glade  of  trees.    And 
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they  saw  that  the  knight  paraded  the  meadow 
that  lay  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  that  he  gave 
challenge  to  those  within  the  castle.  They  then 
perceived  that  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle  was 
let  fall  of  a  sudden,  and  that  there  issued  from 
thence  six  knights,  clad  in  complete  armor. 
And  they  saw  that  these  six  knights  assailed 
that  one  knight  in  red  armor,  and  that  the  one 
knight  assailed  the  six.  And  they  beheld  that 
for  a  while  those  six  withstood  the  one,  but  that 
he  assailed  them  so  terribly  that  he  smote  down 
two  of  them  very  quickly.  Then  they  beheld 
that  the  rest  brake  and  fled  from  before  the  Red 
Knight,  and  that  the  Red  Knight  pursued 
them  about  the  meadow  with  great  fury.  And 
they  saw  that  he  smote  down  one  from  out  his 
saddle,  and  still  another,  until  but  two  of  those 
knights  were  left. 

And  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  That  is  certainly  a 
very  wonderful  sight  for  to  see  " ;  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  said,  "  Wait  a  little." 

Then  they  saw  that  when  the  Red  Knight  had 

(To  be  continued.) 


smitten  down  all  of  his  enemies  but  those  two, 
and  that  when  he  had  put  those  two  in  great 
peril  of  their  lives,  he  of  a  sudden  sheathed  his 
sword  and  surrendered  himself  unto  them.  And 
they  saw  that  those  two  knights  brought  the 
Red  Knight  to  the  castle,  and  that  when  they 
had  brought  him  there  a  lady  upon  the  walls 
bespake  that  Red  Knight  with  great  violence  of 
language.  Then  they  beheld  that  those  two 
knights  bound  the  Red  Knight's  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  bound  his  feet  beneath  his  horse's 
belly,  and  drave  him  away  from  that  place. 

All  this  they  beheld  from  the  top  of  that  hill; 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  said  unto  Sir  Gawaine, 
*'  There  thou  shalt  find  thy  adventure,  Sir 
Gawaine."  And  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  I  will 
go."   And  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  said, "  Do  so." 

And,  behold,  she  vanished  from  their  sight, 
and  they  were  greatly  amazed. 

And  now  follows  the  adventure  that  fell  be- 
twixt Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Pellias. 


THE    ORIGIN  OF   OUR   FLAG. 


By  Parmalee  McFadden. 


ID  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
the  bunch  of  colored  rib- 
bons you  wear  in  your  but- 
tonhole— or  pinned  on  your 
dress  if  you  are  a  girl  —  at 
commencement,  or  at  a  baseball  or  foot-ball 
game,  is  really  a  flag?  It  tells  to  what  class 
or  school  or  college  you  belong,  or  which  of 
these,  for  the  time,  has  your  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. And  for  somewhat  similar  reasons  do 
nations  wear  their  colors.  At  first  maybe  it 
was  to  tell  one  another  apart ;  but  after  a  while 
the  colors  —  the  flag  —  came  to  represent  the 
nation  itself;  and  the  way  the  people  acted 
toward  the  nation's  flag  was  supposed  to  show 
the  way  they  felt  toward  the  nation. 


When  the  American  army  was  encamped  at 
Cambridge,  just  outside  of  Boston,  General 
Washington  felt  the  need  of  a  distinctive  flag. 
There  were  thirteen  colonies  represented  in  that 
army,  and  each  had  its  own  flag,  while  some 
had  more  than  one.  Among  this  miscellaneous 
lot  of  flags  was  the  one,  of  which  you  have 
often  seen  pictures,  showing  a  rattlesnake,  and 
bearing  the  motto  :  "  Don't  tread  on  me." 

But  what  the  country  needed  was  one  flag, 
with  a  design  that  meant  something.  So  Con- 
gress sent  a  committee,  headed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  which  consulted  with  General  Wash- 
ington, and  recommended  a  flag  to  stand  for 
all  the  colonies.  After  much  discussion  the  one 
adopted  was  that  shown  in  Fig.  5  (page  807). 
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To  understand  how  this  flag  grew  from  older 
flags,  let  us  for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  early 
flags  of  England. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  flag  of  England  bore  simply  the  red  cross  of 
St,  George  on  a  white  ground  (see  Fig.  i); 
while  the  flag  of  Scotland  was  a  white  St.  An- 
drew's cross  on  a  blue  ground  (see  Fig.  2).  In 
1603  England  and  Scotland  were  united,  and 
three  years  later  the  two  flags  were  combined  to 
form  what  was  called  the  "  king's  colors  "  (see 
Fig.  3),  England  and  Scotland,  however,  retain- 
ing their  own  individual  flags.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  red  cross  of  St.  George  that  the  "  May- 
flower" flew  at  her  masthead  when  she  brought 
her  precious  load  of  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  that 
cold  winter  of  1620,  for  she  was  an  English 
ship. 

In  1707  Great  Britain  adopted  for  herself  and 
her  colonies  the  flag  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  main 
part  being  red,  but  having  in  its  upper  corner 
the  "  king's  colors,"  or  "  union "  flag,  which 
represented  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland; 
and  since  that  time  this  part  of  the  flag  has  been 
called  the  "  union,"  or  "jack,"  and  sometimes 
the  "union  jack."  The  term  "jack"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Jacques,  the  French 
spelling  of  James,  which  form  the  then  King  of 
England,  James  I,  used  in  signing  his  name. 

This  (Fig.  4)  was  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
down  to  the  year  1801,  when  Ireland  was  added 
to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  further  extension  to  the  na- 
tion was  represented  in  the  union  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  which  Avas  a 
diagonal  cross,  like  that  of  St.  Andrew,  only 
it  was  red  on  a  white  field.  The  combination 
of  these  three  crosses  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  has  formed  the  union  in  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  year  1801  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  this  last  form  of  the  union 
jack  is  not  shown  here,  for  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  flag,  and  never  was  used  by  any 
of  the  American  colonies. 

From  the  flag  shown  in  Fig.  4  we  come  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  5  —  the  one  that  begins  to 
show  a  resemblance  to  our  own  familiar  flag. 
This  was  the  flag  recommended  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's Congressional  Committee.  It  was  called 
the  flag  of  the  "  United  Colonies  of  America," 


and  had  for  its  union  the  union  jack,  made  up  of 
only  the  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew's  crosses 
of  the  British  flag ;  but  its  main  field  consisted 
of  thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white. 
There  is  nothing  definite  known  as  to  what  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  stripes,  unless,  as  has  been 
claimed,  the  stripes  that  appeared  on  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Washington  family ;  although  a 
flag  with  stripes  was  used  by  the  troop  of  light 
horse  that  escorted  Washington  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York  when  he  took  command  of 
the  army;  and  stripes  were  also  used  on  one 
of  the  flags  of  the  East  India  Company, 

This  flag  was  first  used  by  the  American 
army  encamped  at  Cambridge,  The  next  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  our  flag  was  in  1777,  when 
by  resolution  of  Congress  it  was  ordered  "  that 
the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States "  (not 
colonies  now)  "  be  thirteen  stripes  alternately 
red  and  white  "  (just  as  in  the  flag  then  in  use), 
but  "  the  union  to  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation " 
(see  Fig,  6),  In  this  new  form  we  find  another 
suggestion  of  the  Washington  coat  of  arms, 
which  contained,  in  addition  to  two  wide  red 
bars,  three  stars  ;  at  least,  they  were  in  the  form 
of  stars,  though  in  heraldry  they  would  probably 
be  called  "  mullets  "  or  "  rowels  "  —  fhe  sharp- 
pointed  wheels  used  in  riding-spurs. 

At  the  time  the  stars  and  stripes  were  adopted 
Congress  was  sitting  in  Independence  Hall,  in 
Philadelphia.  There  was  living  in  the  city  a 
widow  named  Elizabeth  Ross,  who,  for  several 
years,  had  made  government  and  other  flags. 
It  was  by  this  woman,  in  her  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  the  first  flag  authorized  by  Con- 
gress was  made.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Ross's  home  —  the  "Betsy  Ross 
House,"  it  is  called  —  is  still  standing  at  239 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

About  five  years  ago  a  number  of  citizens  were 
given  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Flag  House  and  Betsy  Ross  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation." The  objects  of  the  association  have 
been  partially  fulfilled  by  its  purchasing  the  old 
Ross  house  and  converting  it  into  a  museum. 

It  was  in  the  back  room  of  this  house,  then, 
that  General  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  a 
Colonel  Ross  discussed  with  Betsy  Ross  the 
details  of  the  flag.     It  was  here  they  decided 
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Fig.  I. 


THE  EARLY  FLAG  OF  ENGLAND, 

ST.  George's  cross. 


Fig.  2. 


THE    EARLV    flag   OF    SCOTLAND, 
ST.    ANDREW'S   CROSS. 


Fig.  3. 


THE   KING  S  COLORS, 
ADOPTED   x6o6. 


Fig.  4. 

the  flag  of  great  britain 
and  her  colonies, 

ADOPTED    1707. 


Fig.  s. 

the  flag  of  the  united  colonies 

of  america, 

first  used  january,  i776. 


Fig.  6. 


FIRST    FLAG   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 
OF   AMERICA 
(13   STARS   AND    13    STRIPES), 
ADOPTED    1777. 


Fig.  7. 


THE   FLAG   ADOPTED   IN    1795 
(15    STARS   AND    I5    STRIPES). 


THE  EVOLUTION   OF  OUR   FLAG. 


Fig.  8. 


THE   PRESENT   FLAG 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

(45    STARS   AND    13   STRIPES). 


that  the  thirteen  stars  should  be  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  to  show  that  it  was  for  all  time 
and  had  no  end.  When  considering  how  many 
points  the  stars  should  have,  it  is  reported 
that  Betsy  Ross  suggested  they  be  given  five 
points,  because  the  cloth  could  be  folded  in 
such  a  way  that  a  complete  star  could  be  made 
by  one  cut  of  the  scissors.  This  might  be  a 
good  puzzle  for  the  girls   and   boys   to  work 


out.  Some  of  our  older  readers  may  recall  the 
solution  given  in  St.  Nicholas  for  July,  1892. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  flags  all  have 
five-pointed  stars,  while  those  on  our  coins  are 
six-pointed. 

This  (Fig.  6)  was  the  flag  that  was  used  at 
the  batde  of  the  Brandy  wine  and  at  German- 
town.  It  was  with  our  army  when  Burgoyne 
surrendered ;  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge ; 
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at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown ;  and 
at  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British 
in  1787. 

After  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admitted 
as  States,  Congress  ordered  that  after  May  i, 
1795,  the  flag  \iZMt  fifteen  stripes  zxiA  fifteen 
stars  {see  Fig.  7).  This  was  the  flag  that  our 
army  and  navy  carried  in  the  War  of  18 12. 

But,  scarcely  less  interesting  to  patriotic 
Americans  is  tlie  fact  that  this  particular  form 
of  the  flag  was  the  one  used  at  the  attack  on 
Fort  McHenry,  when  Francis  Scott  Key  waited 
with  others  for  the  return  of  morning  to  learn 
whether  the  fort  had  fallen  ;  and  when  "  by 
the  dawn's  early  light "  he  saw  through  the  mist 
"  that  our  flag  was  still  there,"  and  was  stirred 
into  writing  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
which  has  since  become  our  national  anthem. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  this 
fifteen-stripe  flag  has  not  so  graceful  propor- 
tions as  those  of  the  preceding  forms,  and  it 


soon  became  evident  that  if  a  new  stripe 
were  to  be  added  for  each  State  admitted 
into  the  Union,  in  the  course  of  time  the  flag 
would  become  unwieldy.  So  in  1818,  when 
there  were  twenty  States,  Congress  passed  a 
law  to  the  effect  that  after  the  following  July  4 
the  number  of  stripes  in  the  flag  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  original  thirteen,  but  that  the 
union  should  have  twenty  stars;  and  that  as 
each  new  State  was  admitted  another  star 
should  be  added,  to  take  effect  the  Fourth  of 
July  next  following  its  admis"sion. 

From  that  time  down  to  this  day  the  stripes 
have  stood  for  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
the  stars  for  all  the  States.  From  the  twenty 
stars  in  18 18  the  "union"  has  been  filling  up 
until  there  are  now  forty-five  stars  (  see  Fig.  8  ), 
and,  without  doubt,  room  will  very  soon  have 
to  be  made  for  three  more  when  the  terri- 
tories of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico 
shall  be  admitted  as  States. 
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By  Fanny  Gwen  Ford. 


Modern  navies  and  ipodern  methods  have 
given  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  sea-fights 
of  to-day  from  those  of  the  olden  times,  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  old  fleets,  and  battles 
fought  on  the  sea  long  years  before  Christ 
came  on  earth,  are  full  of  interest. 

Of  the  navy  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  old  coun- 
tries, China,  very  little  is  known.  That  China 
was  once  much  interested  in  sea  affairs  is,  how- 
ever, certain.  It  is  said  that,  long  before  any  other 
peoples,  the  Chinese  knew  something  of  the 
wonders  of  the  lodestone,  and  even  if  the  mari- 
ner's compass  was  not  invented  by  them,  their 
knowledge  of  the  magnet  was  certainly  suffi- 


cient to  aid  them  in  navigating  their  ships,  and 
helped  to  extend  their  trading,  and  probably 
their  battles,  into  strange  waters.  So  the  Chi- 
nese were  bold  voyagers  ages  ago.  On  their 
cruisers'  bows  was  painted  an  eye  to  denote 
watchfulness;  and  red,  a  sacred  color  to  them, 
was  displayed  in  strips  of  cloth  which  decorated 
the  various  parts  of  the  ship. 

Chinese  enterprise  on  the  sea  unfortunately 
received  a  death-blow  from  one  of  their  own 
weak  and  self-loving  monarchs,  who  forbade 
his  subjects  to  cruise  in  waters  outside  of  the 
China  Sea,  for  fear  they  should  learn  in  their 
travels  any  ideas  which   might  lead  them  to 
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rebel  against  his  tyrannical  government.  He 
also  ordered,  vain  and  unwise  man  that  he  was, 
that  all  vessels  should  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
his  imperial  loot !  Alas,  poor  ships  !  this  strange 
shape  destroyed  all  seaworthy  qualities,  and 
any  ambition  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  Chinese 
navy  was  for  the  time 
extinguished. 

The  first  historical 
naval  battle  of  the 
world  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  near  Pelu- 
sium,  an  ancient  city  of 
Egypt;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, though  they  never 
were  fond  of  war,  had 
in  their  prosperous  days 
an  excellent  army  and 
navy,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The 
navy,  however,  as  the 
people  of  Egypt  hated 
the  water,  was  entirely 
controlled  and  manned 
by  sailors  from  the  sea- 
bred  Phenicians,  of 
whom  I  will  tell  you 
later,  and  in  this  way, 
no  doubt,  exciting  bat- 
tles were  fought  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  two 
thousand  years  or  so 
before  the  Christian 
era. 

A  mode  of  warfare 
called  "  ramming  "  was 
a  popular  method  for 

destroying  an  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
ram's  head,  probably  made  of  iron,  was  fastened 
to  the  prow  of  the  ship.  Archers  and  sling- 
ers  were  stationed  on  poop  and  forecastle  of 
the  vessel. 

For  hand-to-hand  conflict,  when  the  enemy 
was  "  boarded,"  the  men  were  always  provided 
with  pikes,  spears,  javelins,  and  batde-axes; 
all  fighters  wore  heavy  helmets  of  bronze  and 
coats  of  mail,  and  they  carried  wooden  shields 
covered  with  thick,  tough  bull's  hide. 


A  very  large  fleet,  for  conquest  on  the  Red 
Sea,  was  built  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
named  Thothmes  I.  He  was  already  a  famous 
concjueror,  but  a  very  ambitious  daughter  called 
Hatasu  hoped,  by  this  addition  to  the  navy,  to 


GALLEYS    IN    ACTION. 


carry  their  dominion  still  farther.  Some  time 
afterward,  also,  large  conquests  were  made  by 
the  Egyptian  navy  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  HI, 
who  lived  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  This  Thothmes  III,  so 
great  was  his  ambition  and  success,  has  been 
called  an  Egyptian  Napoleon,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing such  fame,  he  is  better  remembered  to-day 
as  the  creator  of  those  wonderful  obelisks  called 
Cleopatra's. Needles,  one  of  which  was  placed, 
not  many  years  ago,  on  the  Embankment  in 
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London,  and  an  other  in  Central  Park,  New- 
York,  while  Rome  boasts  a  third. 

Whatever  of  naval  glory,  however,  belonged 
to  Egypt  in  those  bygone  times,  it  does  not 
approach  in  renown  that  of  its  litde  neigh- 
bor on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — Phenicia  by  name.  Glorious,  indeed, 
are  the  records  of  Phenician  sailors  on  the 
sea !  Born  in  a  little  strip  of  country  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  width 
twelve  miles  and  its  average  only  three,  shut 
m  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  from  the  out- 
lying country,  these  hardy,  enterprising  people 
were  forced  to  take  to  the  water  as  a  means  of 
communicatmg  with  the  outside  world ;  and 
good  use  they  made  of  it.  Those  mighty  cities 
of  theirs,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  sent  large  numbers  of 
people,  by  sea,  protected  by  strong  fleets,  to 
found  successful  colonies  in  all  directions.  Britain 
we  know  was  visited  by  them,  as  tin  from  its 
mines  was  brought  back  by  their  ships,  as 
was  also  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Whole  fleets  of  ships  with  sailors  to  man 
them  were,  as  I  have  said,  supplied  to  Egypt 
and  other  countries  by  these  sea-loving  people, 
all  skilfully  arranged,  and  with  excellent  disci- 
pline. It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the 
Phenician  warfare  might,  in  plain  language,  be 
styled  piracy,  but  it  can  be  said  in  their  favor 
that  wherever  the  fleets  of  the  Phenicians  went, 
there  followed  something  of  civilization. 

Among  some  of  the  earliest  fleets  mentioned 
in  history  was  one  built  by  the  clever  Pheni- 
cian ship-builders  for  Sennacherib,  King  of 
Assyria,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  or 
over  twenty-six  hundred  years  ago.  It  seems 
that  this  king  had  a  much-dreaded  rival  in  a 
prince  of  Chaldea  named  Suzub.  This  prince 
lived  in  the  marshes  in  a  very  un-get-at-able 
place  on  some  small  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
from  which  Sennacherib  decided  to  oust  him; 
and  though  Sennacherib  and  his  people  lived 
far  inland,  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
making  an  attack  on  Suzub  with  a  fleet  brought 
by  him  from  his  own  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  ordered  the  Phenicians  to  construct  "tall 
ships  after  their  country,"  meaning  modeled  like 
their  own  vessels,  and  to  man  them  w ith  sailors 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  fleet,  when  ready, 
sailed  some  distance  down  the  Tigris,  which  you 


will  now  find  on  the  map  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Then  the  ships, — just  think  of  it  I  —  were  trans- 
ferred overland,  probably  by  means  of  wooden 
rollers,  all  the  way  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  country,  the  big  canal  of  Babylon.  There 
the  soldiers  of  Sennacherib  were  put  on  board, 
and  the  fleet  sailed  down  the  canal  to  the 
Euphrates  River.  After  much  voyaging,  the 
ships,  with  all  the  troops,  wound  their  way 
through  the  marshes  which  were  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  came  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  undertak- 
ing to  those  land-bred  people,  and  much  doubt 
was  in  many  minds  as  they  voyaged  down. 
Offerings  of  little  golden  images  of  ships  and 
fishes  were  thrown  into  the  water  for  Ea,  the 
god  of  the  sea,  whose  aid  they  hoped  would 
decide  the  contest  in  their  favor.  Fortunately, 
after  many  trials  and  hardships,  their  efforts  were 
in  the  end  successful,  and  Suzub  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  his  stronghold  and  leave  everything  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

So  wonderfully  well  did  those  old  Phenicians 
build  ships  and  prepare  men  to  manage  them 
that  the  construction  of  both  the  Persian  and 
the  Greek  men-of-war  was  learned  from  them, 
and  their  sailors  entirely  manned  the  Persian 
ships  in  the  great  sea-fights  between  those  two 
countries  which  took  place  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  A  very  good  account,  by  the 
way,  is  given  of  the  galleys  of  those  times  by 
Professor  Parker  of  the  American  navy,  which, 
though  written  for  older  people,  cannot  fail  '.o 
interest  any  girl  or  boy  who  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  look  it  up. 

Going  on  some  two  hundred  years  more,  we 
come  to  the  great  sea-fights  between  two  very 
powerful  opponents,  the  Roman  republic  and 
the  colony  of  Carthage  (settled  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  some  eight  hundred  years  before, 
by  those  old  mighty  mariners,  the  Phenicians). 
So  overbearing  had  these  Carthaginians  become, 
through  their  long  supremacy  on  the  water, 
that  they  had  forbitlden  the  Romans  even  to 
wash  their  hands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ! 
One  of  the  secrets  of  this  tyranny,  also,  was  the 
fact  that  the  Romans,  though  great  conquerors 
with  their  vast  army  on  land,  possessed  no 
navy,  and  were,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  sea  was 
concerned,   at   the    mercv  of  the  Carthaginian 
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fleets.  The  Roman  people,  however,  awoke  at 
last  to  a  sense  of  their  own  inferiority  in  this 
regard,  and  from  one  of  their  enemy's  ships, 
stranded  on  their  coast,  they  got  the  design  for 
their  first  ship.    Dockyards  were  enlarged,  forests 


were  felled,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  time 
the  first  Roman  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred 


and  twenty-four  men-of-war,  put  to  sea.  In 
addition  to  this  navy,  however,  as  the  Romans 
knew  the  Carthaginians  in  the  customary  naval 
tactics  would  far  outdo  them,  they  decided  that 
some  plan  would  have  to  be  devised  which 
would  give  the  powerful  Roman  soldiers  an 
opportunity  to  fight  almost  as  if  on  land.  This 
was  done  by  the  invention  of  the  famous  grap- 
pling-hook  and  boarding-machine  called  the 
corvus,  by  which  a  ship  could  be  hooked  to  the 
side  of  its  enemy  in  a  manner  that  served  to 
make  one  battle-field  of  both  ships.  In  this 
way  only,  naval  victories  became  possible  at 
that  time  to  the  Romans,  fighting  against  a  foe 
in  all  else  their  superiors  but  as  soldiers. 

After  various  conquests  over  the  Carthagin- 
ians, however,  the  Romans  lost  for  some  time 
their  interest  seaward,  and  their  navy  became 
small  and  of  little  value.  Still  the  struggle  was 
not  over  between  these  two  great  rivals,  and  the 
Romans  again  found  it  necessary  to  reinforce 
their  navy  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  men-of- 
war,  and  the  Carthaginians  manned  a  fleet  of 
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some  three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  Then 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  battles  (265  b.  c.)  was 
fought,  and  sixty-four  Carthaginian  ships  were 
taken,  with  their  crews,  but  not  a  single  Roman 
vessel  was  carried  off,  though  twenty-four  of 


«i3 
thirty   of  the 


their    galleys    were    sunk,    and 
enemy's. 

So  the  batdes  went  on  till  the  last  Carthagin- 
ian fleet  was  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  were 
left  in  full  control  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


A    FLTl'RE    GENERAL. 


MARJORY'S    FIRST    CELEBRATION. 


By  a.  L.  Sykes. 


"  Are  you  going  to  buy- 
torpedoes  for  me,  Uncle 
Alec  ?  "  asked  Robby. 
"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Alec. 
"  Oh,  goody  !  And  pin- 
wheels,  and  rockets,  and 
fiery  serpents,  and  Roman 
candles  ?  "  asked  Robby, 
spinning  around  his  uncle 
as  though  he  were  a  pin- 
wheel  himself. 

"  Yes,"  laughed    Uncle 
Alec. 

"  And  little  pistols  and 
caps  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  And  teenty-tonty  fire- 
crackers, and  middle-sized 
ones,  and  great  big  can- 
non ones?  "  asked  Robby. 
Uncle  Alec  opened  his  lips  to  say  yes  again, 
but  a  sorrowful  little  voice  said:  "Oh,  Uncle 
Alec,  Robby  is  a  perfectly  f'rocious  boy.    I  wish 
you  jvoitld  n't  buy  such  dreadful  things." 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Robby,  and  he  put  his  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  his  knickerbockers  and  stood 
very  straight;  for  he  was  seven,  and  brave,  and 
Marjory  was  only  five,  and  did  n't  like  P'ourth 
of  July  at  all. 

"  I  won't  let  'em  hurt  you.  I  can  keep  care 
of  you,  Marjory,"  he  said.  "  And  you  can  hold 
my  punk."  Here  he  brought  out  a  dilapidated 
piece  from  the  recesses  of  his  trousers  pocket,  a 
remnant  from  the  last  Fourth,  which  he  handed 
to  Marjory  as  a  sort  of  earnest  of  bigger  and 
better  things  to  be  expected  in  Uncle  Alec's 
package. 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  like  to  hear  them,"  said 
Marjory,  and  though  she  was  the  dearest  little 
girl  in  the  whole  world,  she  looked  almost  ready 
to  cry.  But  when  the  time  for  buying  the  things 
came  Marjory  was  quite  ready  to  go,  and  when 
her  uncle  came  home  with  his  arms  full  of 
bundles  Marjory  said  to  her  mama: 


"  Mama,  Robby's  bundles  are  full  of  awful 
things,  and  mine  are  full  of  nice  things,  and  we 
are  going  to  put  them  on  the  shelf  and  not  look 
at  them  until  Fourth  of  July." 

On  the  day  before  the  Fourth  the  postman 
brought  a  letter  to  Robby. 

"  Hurrah !  "  he  shouted,  after  he  had  heard  it 
read.  "  Grandma  wants  me  to  stay  with  her  all 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  I  can  make  as  much 
noise  as  I  want.     Mama,  may  I  go  ?  " 

Mama  was  glad  to  say  yes,  for  Robby  was 
never  tired  of  shooting,  and  Marjory  never 
seemed  to  get  used  to  the  noise,  and  cried  so 
much  that  the  day  was  always  a  hard  one  for 
their  mother. 

When  the  happy  morning  came,  Robby  was 
up  before  light,  packing  his  treasures  for  the 
journey;  and  when  Uncle  Alec  took  him  to  the 
train,  all  the  passengers  smiled  when  they  saw 
such  a  small  American  with  such  a  large  box 
going  somewhere  to  celebrate  his  independence. 

"  It  's  very  sad  without  Robby,"  moaned 
Marjory  at  lunch-time. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  but  not  nearly  so 
sad  as  it  is  with  him.  I  have  n't  heard  you  cry 
once  to-day;  and  when  nap-time  is  over,  you 
know  that  you  are  to  begin  to  celebrate." 

How  Marjory's  eyes  danced  when  she  woke 
from  her  nap  and  was  dressed  in  her  very  pret- 
tiest dress !  She  went  to  the  next  house  and 
invited  all  the  little  girls  to  come  and  see  her 
"  Fourth  of  July,"  and  they  came.  She  ran  and 
took  the  packages  from  the  shelf,  and  Uncle 
Alec  came  to  help  her. 

Off  came  the  papers  —  and  what  do  you  think 
she  found  ? 

Robby  had  taken  her  bundles  and  left  his, 
and  there  on  the  floor  lay  strings  and  strings  of 
tiny  red  fire-crackers,  and  middle-sized  ones, 
and  great,  great  cannon  ones. 

Marjory  hid  her  face  in  her  mama's  lap  and 
cried  and  cried. 

"  I  'm  crying  some  for  me,"  she  sobbed,  "  but 
most  for  Robby.     I  just  believe  he  '11  die  !  " 
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"  Well,  put  on  your  hat,  pussykins,  and  we  '11 
catch  the  three-o'clock  train  and  make  him 
happy  again,"  said  Uncle  Alec,  who,  in  his  long 
black  duster,  had  just  come  in  from  a  trial  drive 


*"OH,  YOU  DEAR,  DEAR  UNCLE 
ALEC  !  '  CRIED  MARJORY,  HOLDING 
OUT  HER  HANDS  AND  RUNNING  UP  TO 
HIM." 


of  a  new  horse  he  was  thinking  of  purchasing; 
and  then  Marjory  was  happy  indeed. 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  dear  Uncle  Alec !  "  cried 
Marjory,  holding  out  her  hands  and  running  up 
to  him.  "  Mama  will  send  word  for  me  to  the 
girls  explaining  everything." 

They  were  soon  walking  down  the  village 
street  toward  grandma's  house.  They  found 
grandma  and  grandpa,  and  John  the  man,  and 
Kate  the  maid,  all  searching  for  a  lost  Robby. 

"He  ran  to  open  his  bundles  in  the  kitchen, 
and  we  have  n't  seen  him  since,  though  we  've 
called  and  called,"  said  grandma. 


"  He  is  under  the  bed,  I  think,"  said  Mar- 
jory.    "  He  goes  there  so  people  won't  see  him 
cry."  And  upstairs  they  all  ran.  Marjory  looked, 
and  there,  far  under  grandma's  bed,  lay  a  sad 
little  curled-up  bundle  that  was  Robby. 
Nobody  laughed  when  he  crawled  out, 
red  and  tear-stained,  with  his  arms  full 
of  Marjory's  packages,  and  he  wiped  his 
eyes  very  hard  when  no  one  was  looking, 
and  was  soon  as  merry  as  the  others. 

"  Ladies  first,"  said  Uncle  Alec,  as 
they  went  out  on  the  lawn ;  and  Robby 
laughed  with  the  rest  at  the  day  fireworks 
as  the  queer  cats  and  pigs  and  funny 
mandarins  went  floating  up  and  away. 
They  pulled  the  crackers,  and  every  one 
had  a  gay  cap  to  wear,  and  the  very  nicest 
of  candy  came  from  the  boxes  that  looked 
just  like  fire-crackers. 

Then  came  Robby's  turn.  How  the 
torpedoes  and  the  pistols  snapped,  and 
the  fire-crackers  roared,  and  the  great, 
great  ones  boomed  like  cannons !  Mar- 
jory sat  on  Uncle  Alec's  knee,  and  never 
cried  at  all,  but  laughed  and  shouted, 
"  Was  n't  that  a  fine  one,  Robby?"  And 
nobody  but  Uncle  Alec  knew  how  she 
trembled,  and  how  very  brave  she  was. 

When  the  dark  came,  Robby  shot  off  his  fire- 
works. Finally  there  was  just  one  thing  left, — 
the  biggest,  reddest  cracker  of  them  all, —  and 
Marjory  said  in  a  faint  little  voice,  "  Let  me 
Ught  it." 

"  You  would  n't  dare,"  said  Robby. 
"  I  don't  dare,  but  I  'm  going  to,"  said  Mar- 
jory, and  she   grasped   Robby's  hand,  oh,  so 
tightly !  and  ran,  and  lighted  it,  and  was  back 
in  an  instant  on  Uncle  Alec's  knee. 

"Bravo!"  they  all  cried,  and  "BOOM!" 
said  the  big  cracker,  and  Fourth  of  July  was  over. 


BUENOS   AIRES,  THE    GREATEST   CITY    SOUTH 
OF   THE    EOUATOR. 


By  G.  M.  L.  Brown. 


THE    SHADED    PORTION    OF   THIS    MAP    SHOWS   THE    POSITION    SOUTH    AMERICA    WOILD    TAKE    IF    DOIBLED    OVER 
AT   THE   EQUATOR    UPON   THE   NORTHERN    HEMISPHERE. 


It  was  once  my  amusing  experience,  while 
teaching  in  an  English  school  in  Buenos  Aires, 
to  have  a  class  in  geography  dispute  certain  of 
my  statements  regarding  the  industries  and 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  were 
too  startling,  and  they  simply  would  not  accept 
them.  One  pupil,  a  clever  French  lad  named 
Pierre,  was  particularly  combative ;  and,  had  I 
not  been  able  to  prove  his  reference-books  to 
be  hopelessly  out  of  date,  I  should  have  come 
out  "  second  best "  in  the  discussion.  This 
sketch  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
just  as  open  to  criticism  from  the  girls  and  boys 
of  North  America  should  the  ordinary  school 


geography  be  taken  altogether  as  the  latest 
authority.  But  —  well,  excellent  as  these  geog- 
raphies may  be,  they  have  never  done  justice 
to  South  America,  and  probabl}'  they  never 
will  until  better  communication  is  established 
between  the  two  continents.  Then  our  coun- 
try will  find  that  it  has  yet  much  to  learn  about 
its  Southern  neighbors,  and,  I  fear,  much  to 
unlearn. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  is  the  largest  city  in  South  America. 
It  is  also  the  largest  city  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  largest  city  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  south  of  Philadelphia.    It  is,  more- 
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over,  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  city  in  the 
world.  Its  population  probably  exceeds  nine 
hundred  thousand,  and  is  increasing  rapidly. 

This  great  city  lies  near  the  thirty-fifth  paral- 
lel of  latitude  south,  so  that  it  is  about  seventy- 
six  degrees,  or  over  five  thousand  miles,  south 
of  New  York.  Not  directly  south,  however, 
but  far  to  the  eastward,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
map  on  the  preceding  page. 

Here  we  have  that  part  of  South  America 
which  lies  south  of  the  equator,  doubled  over, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  so 
that  each  point  is  in  the  exact  position  in  north- 
em  latitude  and  longitude  that  it  really  occupies 
in  the  southern.  Notice  that,  except  for  a  part 
of  Patagonia.  South   America  lies  east  of  our 


far  from  the  tropics  they  are! — opposite  North 
Carolina,  in  fact,  with  a  more  temperate  climate 
than  New  Orleans  or  Jacksonville  or  even 
Savannah.  To  be  more  exact,  we  find  that 
the  three  Southern  capitals,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  and  Santiago,  which  are  practically 
on  a  line  with  one  another,  are  almost  on  a  line 
with  three  of  our  smaller  cities,  viz.,  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  and  Sydney,  Australia,  strange  to  say, 
would  also  lie  on  this  line,  could  they  be  shown 
in  the  map. 

Buenos  Aires,  therefore,  enjoys  a  warm  but 
by  no  means  a  tropical  climate.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  bv  the  cool  waters  of  the 


THE    PLAZA    VICTORIA. 


continent,  even  the  coast  cities  of  Chile  being 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
Thus  we  can  understand  why  in  Buenos  Aires 
the  time  is  more  than  an  hour  ahead  of  New 
York  time,  and  why  in  Rio  Janeiro  it  is  more 
than  two  hours  ahead. 

But  note    also   the  comparative  latitude   of 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  other  cities  near  it.     How 


South  Atlantic,  and  its  winter  has  neither  snow 
nor  excessive  rains.  An  occasional  frost,  some- 
times a  week  or  two  of  wet  weather  —  that 
is  all. 

I  well  remember,  during  my  first  winter  in 
that  latitude,  how  surprised  and  delighted  my 
pupils  were  at  the  sight  of  hail.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  school,  the  hail  had  melted  to  a  soft 
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mass  quite  suitable  for  snowballs,  as  the  boys 
were  not  slow  to  find  out.  Not  content  with 
playing  in  the  courtyard,  however,  they  had 
carried  the  fun  indoors,  and  floor  and  walls 
presented  a  sorry  sight.  This,  I  thought,  was 
a  bad  beginning  for  the  winter,  so  I  hastily 
summoned  tlie  whole  school  and  warned  them 
not  to  repeat  the  performance.  The  boys 
listened,  but  not  as  gravely  as  I  should  have 
wished ;  so,  finally,  quite  embarrassed,  I  stopped 
and  asked  the  nearest  boy  what  he  was  laugh- 
ing at. 

"  Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "  we  are  n't  likely  to  do 
it  again  ;  I  never  snowballed  before,  and  I  guess 


before  we  stop  to  make  a  closer  examination  of 
the  modern  city. 

Buenos  Aires,  meaning  "good  airs  "  or  "  health- 
ful winds,"  was  named  by  an  old  Spanish  explorer 
and  freebooter,  Pedro  de  Mendoza,who  founded 
the  city  in  the  year  1535.  The  wind  blowing  in 
from  the  pampas  was  certainly  good,  but  not  so 
the  flat,  swampy  piece  of  ground  that  he  selected 
for  a  town.  Yet  the  little  settlement  grew,  de- 
spite its  surroundings,  despite  the  lack  of  a  har- 
bor, despite  a  century  of  Indian  wars  and  over 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule. 
It  grew  and  prospered  until,  in  1776, —  an  easy 
date  for  you  to  remember. —  it  became  thecapi- 
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I  '11  never  have  another  chance  !  "  And  up  to 
the  present,  I  believe,  the  poor  boy  has  not. 

This  took  place  in  June,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, and  the  remainder  of  that  winter  —  which, 
of  course,  would  be  summer  north  of  the  equa- 
tor—  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  seasons  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  air  was  moist  but  balmy ; 
the  sun  was  warm  but  not  hot ;  birds  and  flowers 
—  and,  alas,  mosquitos  —  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen.  Only  an  occasional  bare  tree  told 
that  it  was  winter. 

So  much  for  the  climate ;  now  let  us  glance 
briefly  at   the   early   history  of   Buenos   Aires 


tal  of  the  great  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata, 
which  comprised  what  is  now  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  Just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  Buenos  Aires's  population  liad 
reached  fifty  thousand,  which  seems  quite  re- 
markable when  one  considers  the  vexatious 
taxes  and  restrictions  that  Spain  imposed  on 
her  colonies. 

In  1806  occurred  the  British  invasion  under 
Major-General  (afterward  Viscount)  William 
Carr  Beresford,  an  event  that  nearly  changed 
the  destiny  of  half  a  continent.  For  "  the  Purple 
Land  that  England  lost,"  as  a  writer  styles  the 
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La  Plata  countries,  would  probably  have  been 
British  to-day,  like  Cape  Colony,  or  at  least 
English-speaking,  had  Beresford  held  the  city 
he  so  easily  captured. 

England  and  Spain  were  at  war  at  this  time, 
Spain  being  the  ally  of  Napoleon.  Beresford, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
thought  he  would  aid  his  country  by  seizing  a 
Spanish  colony,  and 
impulsively  set  sail 
for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
with  about  sixteen 
hundred  men.  Ar- 
rived off  Buenos  Aires, 
he  took  the  city  quite 
by  surprise,  and  cap- 
tured it  easily.  But 
the  people  were  not 
inclined  to  submit  to 
a  mere  handful  of  Iii- 
gleses  (Englishmen), 
and  after  a  few  weeks' 
preparation  they  ad- 
vanced upon  the  in- 
vaders and  soon  over- 
whelmed them.  The 
fighting  occurred  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  the  prin- 
cipal square  of  the  city,  where  Beresford  was 
intrenched,  and  this  square  has  ever  since  been 
known   as  the  P/aza    Victoria,  while  adjacent 


streets,  such  as  Defensa 
(Defense),  Reconquista 
(Reconquest),  and  a 
few  others,  were  re- 
named in  honor  of  the 
\ictory. 

But  Great  Britain, 
unwilling  to  lose  such 
a  prize,  sent  a  much 
larger  force,  under 
General  Whitelocke, 
to  recapture  the  city. 
This  expedition,  how- 
ever, ended  much  more 
disastrously.  White- 
locke, through  his  in- 
competency, lost  half 
his  men  and  had  to 
withdraw  to  his  ships; 
and,  to  complete  his 
disgrace,  he  surrendered  Montevideo,  the  city 
across  the  river, —  now  the  capital  of  Uruguay, 
—  which  had  been  gallantly  captured  by  a  sep- 
arate force.  Thus  the  La  Plata  provinces  were 
lost  to  England  forever. 

But  Spain  was  soon  to  lose  them  also.  South 
America  had  long  been  ripening  for  revolt,  and 
almost  simultaneously  the  various  colonies  rose 
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The    Argentine 
1 8 10,  when   the 


against   the   mother-country. 

nation    dates  from    May   25, 

people  of  Buenos  Aires,  assembled  in  the  same 

old  stjuare,  the   Plaza  Victoria,  declared  their 
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right  to  Stlf-government,  and  appointed  a 
"  junta,"  or  provisional  government,  to  succeed 
the  viceroy.  The  first  stone  of  the  "  Pyramid 
of  Liberty "  ( to  be  seen  in  the  view  of  the 
Plaza)  was  laid  April  i  of  the  following  year; 
and  on  the  same  day,  we  may  note  in  passing, 
the  new  republic  abolished  slavery.  Then  suc- 
ceeded years  of  conflict  with  Spain  in  what  is 
now  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia,  and  on 
the  sea ;  for  Buenos  Aires,  aided  by  the  sparse 


tyrant.  For  seventeen  years,  in  fact,  he  ruled 
with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  many  of  Buenos 
Aires's  citizens  were  cruelly  put  to  death  by  his 
secret  agents.  The  city  experienced  a  genuine 
reign  of  terror,  hundreds  of  its  best  fiimihes 
having  to  flee  for  safety  to  Montevideo.  Rosas 
was  defeated  in  battle  in  1852  and  ended  his 
days  in  England. 

But  good  times  were  not  yet  in  store.    Revo- 
lutions   and    political    intrigues   followed   each 
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settlements  of  the  interior,  sent  assistance  when- 
ever she  could  to  the  struggling  sister  colonies. 

The  names  of  Moreno,  Belgrano,  and  particu- 
larly San  Martin,  will  ever  be  honored  by  the 
South  American  repubhcs  for  the  part  they  took 
in  this  struggle. 

The  later  history  of  Buenos  Aires  would  make 
rather  tedious  reading,  I  fear,  so  I  shall  mention 
only  two  or  three  events.  A  remarkable  period 
was  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas,  who  was  elected 
President  of  the  Argentine  provinces  in  1827, 
but  became,  after  a  few  years,  a  most  arbitrary 


other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  commerce 
came  almost  to  a  standstill.  For  several  years 
the  city  and  province  of  Buenos  Aires  was  in 
conflict  with  the  other  thirteen  provinces,  but 
in  1862  peace  was  proclaimed  and  the  present 
Argentine  Republic  was  formed.  Shortly  after- 
ward a  disastrous  war  with  Paraguay  was  be- 
gun, and  then  came  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  Buenos  Aires  has  ever  experienced  —  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic. 

The  Great  Plague  of  1871,  as  the  Argentines 
call  it,  began  in  January  of  that  year  and  lasted 
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about  one  hundred  days.  The  poijulation  of 
the  city  at  that  time  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated, but  authorities  agree  that  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  people  must  have  perished. 
It  was  an  awful  visitation,  but  it  resulted  in  a 
great  reform  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city,  so  that  no  such  epidemic  is  likely  to  occur 
again. 

The  administration  of  President  Sarmiento  is 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  excellent  educa- 
tional system  that  he  established.  Sarmiento 
studied  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  finally  adopting  the  Michigan  system  as 
best  adapted  to  his  country.  A  number  of 
American  teachers  were  then  employed  to  es- 
tablish normal  schools  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
cities  of  the  interior,  and  in  these  the  native 
teachers  were  prepared  for  their  work.  Sar- 
miento is   therefore   called   the  father  of  Ar- 


occurred  m  1890,  and  lasted  but  a  few  days. 
Buenos  Aires,  as  usual,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
ordeal ;  but  peace  was  soon  restored,  and, 
happily,  seems  destined  long  to  continue. 

Perhaps  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  accounts 
for  this,  for  Buenos  Aires  has  become  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  cities.  More  numerous 
even  than  the  natives  are  the  Italians,  who 
number  350,000  or  more  —  a  good-sized  city 
in  themselves.  The  Argentines  come  next  in 
number ;  then  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and 
the  Germans.  The  English-speaking  commu- 
nity is  large  enough  to  support  three  small 
dailies  and  half  a  dozen  weekly  newspapers. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  thus  controlled  princi- 
pally by  outsiders ;  but  the  natives  control  the 
government  and  the  army,  and  they  see  to  it 
that  the  foreigners  are  well  taxed ! 

What  attracts  such  a  host  of  foreigners,  you 
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gentine   education,  and   his  name  is  justly  re-     w  ill  ask,  and  what  supports  this  large  popula- 
vered  by  the  nation.  tion  ?     An  answer  is  easily  given  : 

The  last  revolution  in  the  Argentine  Republic         First :   Buenos  Aires  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a 
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great  river  —  the  La  Plata.  This  is  formed  by  Rosario,  which,  though  growing  rapidly,  seems 
the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  but  like  a  big  town  compared  with  its  great 
which,  between  them,  drain  a  territory  larger  neighbor.  La  Plata,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
than  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  —  a  territory  ince  of  Buenos  Aires,  enjoyed  quite  a  "boom" 
to  which,  as  yet,  there  is  no  access  but  through     about  ten  years  ago,  and  was  expected  by  some 

to  rival  Buenos  Aires; 
but  it  stands  to-day,  a 
city  of  deserted  pal- 
aces, with  grass  grow- 
ing in  its  streets. 

The  first  thing  that 
strikes  you  on  landing 
at  Buenos  Aires  is  its 
docks,  which  extend 
for  five  miles  along  the 
river-front.  They  were 
built  by  an  English 
firm,   and   were   com- 


the  La  Plata.  Buenos 
Aires  is  thus  the  princi- 
pal port  of  the  country. 
Manufactured  goods 
for  the  provinces  of  the 
interior,  and  even  for 
Paraguay  and  parts  of 
Uruguay  and  Brazil, 
are  here  unloaded  to 
be  forwarded  by  rail- 
road or  by  river-steam- 
ers to  their  destination. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  likewise,  is  exported  the  pleted  in  1897.  They  are  most  solidly  con- 
products  of  these  regions,  particularly  the  out-  structed,  supplied  with  numerous  modern  steam- 
put  of  the  pampas,  those  wonderful  plains  of  cranes,  and  are  brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity 
which  you  have  read,  which  support  countless  at  night.  They  cost  the  city  and  nation  seven 
flocks  and  herds,  and  produce  millions  of  bush-  million  pounds  sterling,  or  thirty-five  million 
els  of  wiieat  and  corn.  dollars.     So   great   is  the  amount  of  shipping, 

Second  :  It  is  the  political,  military,  conimer-  however,  that  not  the  docks  alone,  but  the  small 
cial,  and  social  metropolis  of  Argentina  in  river  Riachuelo,  is  crowded  with  vessels.  In- 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Indeed-,  there  is  only  deed,  one  wonders  how  a  ship,  once  entered, 
one  other  city  of  any  size  in  the  Republic —    can  ever  manage  to  get  out. 
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In  the  docks  you  will  see  the  cattle-steamers 
loading  live  stock,  and  refrigerator-steamers 
loading  frozen  mutton,  their  cargoes  consigned 
to  England,  or  perhaps  Belgium  or  France. 
Other  steamers  may  be  seen  unloading  general 
cargoes  from  England,  Germany,  France,  or 
the  United  States ;  and  ocean  liners  —  perhaps 
just  arrived  from  Genoa,  Barcelona,  or  other 
continental  ports  —  steam  in  with  crowded 
decks.  River-steamers  of  all  sizes,  and  men-of- 
war,  including  generally  several  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and,  not  least  in  importance,  the  old 
training-ship  for  naval  cadets,  lie  end  to  end 
along  the  massive  quays. 

In  the  Riachuelo  —  or  the  "Boca,"  as  it  is 
known  to  sailors  the  world  over  —  are  to  be 
found  huge  "  tramps "  unloading  coal  from 
Wales;  Canadian  barks  unloading  lumber  or 
taking  on  cargoes  of  wool  and  hides  for  Bos- 
ton or  New  York ;  Norwegian  vessels  loading 
wool  or  hides  or  wheat  for  Europe,  or  perhaps 
flour  for  Brazil ;  and 
Italian  vessels  taking 
the  same  cargoes,  or  dis- 
charging marble,  wine, 
or  olive  oil.  American 
and  Brazilian  sailing- 
vessels  will  also  be  no- 
ticed, and  perhaps  here 
and  there  a  mast  flying 
the  banner  of  old  Spain. 
Besides  these,  of  course, 
there  are  innumerable 
lighters,  fruit-barges, 
tugs,  and  smaller  craft. 

The  most  fascinating 
sight  in  the  docks,  to  an 
American  boy,  would 
be  the  arrival  of  a  Para- 
guayan river-boat,  with 
its  upper  deck  loaded 
with  oranges  exposed 
to  the  sun  to  ripen,  its 
hold  filled  with  mate, 

or  Paraguayan  tea,  and  hard-wood  from  the 
tropical  forests;  and,  more  interesting  still,  its 
living  freight  of  parrots,  monkeys,  and  a  motley 
throng  of  human  beings. 

From  Barracas  al  Sud,  which  lies  beyond 
the  Riachuelo,  to  its  beautiful  northern  suburbs. 
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the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  extends  eleven  miles, 
its  area  being  twice  that  of  Paris  and  nearly 
three  times  that  of  Berlin.  Yet  the  houses  are 
built  close  together,  and  one  would  wonder 
what  causes  the  city  to  cover  so  much  ground 
if  he  were  not  familiar  with  the  Spanish  style 
of  building.  The  houses  are  low,  and  con- 
tain large  patios,  or  courtyards;  for  the  people 
insist  on  having  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. Of  course  buildings  of  several  stories 
are  now  quite  common,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness streets;  but  the  one-story  house,  with  high 
ceilings  and  several  airy  patios,  is  yet  the  favo- 
rite structure. 

One  could  hardly  imagine  a  more  delightful 
spot  than  a  Spanish  patio.  The  picture  on  page 
820  shows  one  of  the  three  patios  in  the  Amer- 
ican Girls'  School  in  Montevideo,  but  it  will 
serve  as  a  type  of  those  in  Buenos  Aires,  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  Spanish  patio  anywhere.  The  floor 
is  principally  of  marble,  which  is  very  cheap  in 
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many  South  American  cities,  and  the  walls  are 
tiled  and  painted  in  bright  colors.  Overhead  is 
a  mass  of  vines,  loaded,  in  season,  with  delicious 
grapes.  In  the  patio  in  front  there  is  an  orange- 
tree,  and  two  of  the  walls  are  almost  covered 
with  roses,  wistaria,  and  Paraguayan  jasmine. 
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Each  room  in  a  Spanish  house  opens  into 
the  patio ;  and  the  door,  as  you  will  observe, 
also  serves  as  a  window.  The  kitchen  is  al- 
ways at  the  back,  and  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  for  fear  that  any  artificial 
heat  might  get  into  the  Hving-rooms.  For 
South  Americans  won't  heat  their  houses  even 
on  the  coldest  winter  days,  from  a  superstition 
that  the  heat  of  a  tire  is  very  unhealthful. 

The  only  drawback  to  a  Spanish  house  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  from  room  to  room  in  wet 


on  a  pleasant  day,  is  as  inviting  a  place  as  an 
invalid  could  wish  for. 

Another  charming  characteristic  of  Spanish 
cities  is  the  plazas,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.  In  laying  out  a  town  the 
rule  of  the  old  Spanish  dons  was  to  start 
always  with  a  public  square.  Then,  as  the 
town  grew,  others  would  be  laid  out,  thus  pro- 
viding breathing-spaces  for  the  future  when  the 
town  should  become  a  city.  Buenos  Aires  has 
nearly  a  score  of  these  breathing-places,  all  of 
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weather.  Imagine  having  to  put  on  a  water- 
proof and  rubbers  to  go  from  the  library  to  the 
dining-room  ;  and  think  of  the  poor  cook's  feel- 
ings as  she  hurries  with  a  carefully  prepared 
dish  through  torrents  of  rain  !  Some  patios,  of 
course,  are  covered  with  glass ;  but  the  open 
patio,  with  its  fragrant  air,  and  a  leafy  canopy 
or  oftener  just  the  blue  sky  above,  is  decidedly 
the  more  charming. 

In  another  illustration  we  see  a  courtyard  on  a 
very  large  scale,  the  interior  of  the  San  Roque 
Hospital,  Buenos  Aires,  the  corridor  of  which. 
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which  contain  trees,  flowers,  and  seats  for  the 
passer-by.  Many,  like  the  squares  of  our  own 
larger  cities,  contain  statues  and  fountains. 

Buenos  Aires  is  likewise  liberally  provided 
with  parks  —  Palermo  Park  reminding  one  of 
Central  Park,  New  York,  except  that  its  trees 
are  subtropical.  There  are  beautiful  winding 
paths,  an  artificial  lake,  a  magnificent  driveway, 
—  Sarmiento  Avenue,  already  referred  to, —  zo- 
ological gardens,  pavihons,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
pleasure-ground  of  a  large  city. 
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Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  to  the 
"  gringo,"  or  new  arrival,  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  the 
magnificence  of  its  retail  business  streets.  Many 
are  narrow  compared  with  our  streets,  and  the 
architecture  is  sometimes  a  strange  mixture  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  but  white  marble, 
plate-glass,  and  bright  paint  are  used  so  lavishly 
that  the  eftect  is  very  pleasing.  Calle  Florida, 
the  principal  retail  street,  is  not  unlike  Broad- 
way, New  York,  in  the  attractiveness  of  its 
shops,  and  here,  on  pleasant  afternoons,  the 
elite  of  the  city  pass  up  and  down  in  their 
splendid  carriages. 

Avenida  Veinticinco  de  Mayo,  or  Twenty- 
fifth  of  May  Avenue, —  you  will  remember  that 
this  is  the  date  of  Argentine  independence, —  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  street  in  South 
America,  and,  when  all  the  vacant  lots  have 
been  built  upon,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  was  projected  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  hundreds  of  buildings  having  been  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  it.  It  begins  in  the 
Plaza  Victoria,  and  has  yet  to  be  continued  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  gov- 
ernment buildings.  It  is  paved  with  asphalt, 
lighted  with  electricity,  and  has  already  cost  the 
city  over  ten  million  dollars  in  gold. 

Buenos  Aires  has  some  notable  churches,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  old  ca- 
thedral, a  low  but  capacious  building  (to  be 
seen  in  the  view  of  the  Plaza  Victoria).  As  to 
its  many  public  buildings,  its  colleges,  railroad 
stations,  hospitals,  theaters,  and  clubs,  I  fear  I 
would  tire  you  were  I  to  give  particulars.  In 
brief,  however,  these  are  principally  modern, 
and  many  of  them  represent  a  great  outlay  of 
money.  The  building  material  almost  univer- 
sally used  is  brick  faced  with  plaster,  which  is 
painted  and  sometimes  gaily  ornamented.  The 
walls  are  made  very  thick,  so  that  serious  fires 
do  not  often  occur. 

Although  thoroughly  modern  in  most  re- 
spects, and  more  progressive  than  many  a  Euro- 
pean city,  Buenos  Aires  still  shows  traces  of  its 
old-fashioned  Spanish  customs,  and  occasionally 
exhibits,  I  regret  to  say,  its  former  spirit  of  law- 
lessness. The  horse-car  driver  tooting  a  rough 
cow-horn  was   only  recently  replaced   by  the 


motorman;  the  Spanish  burden- carrier,  or  chan- 
cador,  is  yet  quite  common  (you  will  notice 
several  standing  on  the  street  corner  in  the  view 
of  Calle  Florida) ;  the  gaucho,  or  cow-boy,  with 
a  "poncho"  over  his  shoulders,  may  be  seen 
riding  his  bronco,  perhaps  alongside  of  an  au- 
tomobile; the  milkman,  his  milk-cans  strung  in 
leather  pouches  from  the  sides  of  his  saddle, 
may  yet  occasionally  be  met ;  and  on  many  a 
back  street  the  cow,  with  her  forlorn  litde  calf 
trotting  behind,  is  driven  up  to  the  door  and 
milked  in  the  presence  of  the  customer.  The 
law  is  yet  notoriously  lax  regarding  the  use  of 
firearms ;  and  in  sanitation,  although  the  health 
authorities  have  done  much,  the  city  is  not  so 
clean  that  yellow  fever  is  altogether  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

An  exceedingly  quaint  custom —  common  to 
all  the  neighboring  republics  as  well — is  the 
drinking  of  mate  from  a  gourd  or  mate-cup. 
Mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  has  long  been  the 
favorite  beverage  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  is  drunk 
between  meals,  and  so  does  not  interfere  with 
the  consumption  of  wine  and  coffee.  It  is 
grown  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  and  somewhat 
resembles  tea  in  appearance.  The  native  Ar- 
gentine places  the  mate  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gourd,  pours  in  boiling  water,  and  instantly  be- 
gins to  drink  the  beverage  through  a  long  silver 
tube,  which  is  spherical  at  its  lower  end  and  per- 
forated to  permit  only  the  liquid  to  enter  the 
tube,  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  gets  extremely 
hot.  After  a  few  sips  the  cup  is  passed  to  an- 
other, and  so  on  around  the  group,  no  matter 
how  many  there  may  be.  When  the  cup  is 
empty,  more  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  mate 
continues  its  rounds. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  told  about  this  great 
city  of  the  South ;  but  perhaps  many  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  readers  will  some  day  see  it  for 
themselves.  As  better  steamship  lines  connect- 
ing our  country  with  the  Argentine  will  likely 
be  established  soon,  and,  eventually,  a  railroad 
constructed  to  that  country  and  Chile,  this  is 
not  at  all  improbable.  If  you  ever  should  think 
of  going,  learn  to  pronounce  Spanish  names 
correctly.  Then  you  will  call  the  city,  not 
Bu'nos  Airs,  but  Boo-a'nos  Ey'race. 
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A   NEW   ARITHMETIC. 


By  George  William  Daley. 


"I  'm  bound  to  be  a  genius,"  said  little  Johnny       Just  raise  your  hand  and  speak  right  out  and 

Green ;  say  it  's  eighty-two ; 

"  I  'm  going  to  write  a  book  to  be  the  best  one       You  '11   have   my  book  to  back  you  up,  so 
ever  seen.  what  can  teacher  do  ? 

I  '11  call  it  Green's  Arithmetic,  and  in  it  will 

be  rules 
To  knock  out  the  old-fogyness  so  rampant  in    '•  Through  fractions,  cancelation,  and  the  awful 
our  schools.  cent,  per  cent., 

I  '11  have  the  answers  as  they  chance  to  be 
convenient. 
"  Addition  I  '11  have  all  fixed  up  so  that  when       You  need  n't  ruin  your  poor  eyes  a-studying 
four  and  eight  at  night, 

Are  added  in  together  you  will  find  the  answer        For  be  your  answer  what  it  may  it  's  bound 

straight.  to  be  all  right. 

At  blackboard  you  won't  need  to  stand  and 

think  with  all  your  might, 
For  whatever  number  you  put  down  it  's  sure    "  Eight  nines  will  make  just  forty-one,  and  two 
to  come  out  right.  plus  four  make  five. 

Subtracting   four   from  nine  leaves  three,  as 
sure  as  you  're  alive. 
"  The  same  way  with  the  tables ;  I  '11  have  a       You  '11  work  out  fractions  by  the  yard,  and 
new  set  made.  do  them  just  as  quick 

When  teacher  calls  '  Quick,  seven  times  nine,'       As  lightning,  when  you  're  helped  along  by 
you  need  n't  be  afraid.  Green's  Arithmetic. 
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"  But  — the  other  night  my  mother  was  cutting  "  My  system  says  you  need  not  think,  and  so  I 

us  a  pie,—  answered,  '  Four.' 

There  were  Ben  and  Dick  and  Dorothy  and  And  when  she  quartered  that  old  pie  perhaps 

Cousin  Fred  and  I ;  they  did  n't  roar. 

Said  mother,  as  she  poised  the  knife:    'Tell  I  did  n't  get  the  smallest  bite;  and  that  's  the 

me  the  answer,  son ;  reason  why 

By  your  new  scheme,  how  many  times  will  In  'truly  things'  I  won't  have  Green's  Arith- 

five  go  into  one  ?  '  metic  apply." 


^'^■i^n  ii)^n^i)<^fi-(g)^f^gxn^ii>^o 


The  ^NAIL  and  the  RACE-HORSE 


Rhyave  and  Pictures 
by    fc.  cordon 


Du  not  revile  the  i)atient  snail 
Because  he  crawls  so  very  slowly. 

As  a  race-horse  he  would  fail 

Without  doubt,  this  creature  lowlv- 

But  think  of  this,  and  answer  true : 
Would  the  race-horse  on  the  track 

Than  the  snail  much  better  do 
//"////  ///s  stable  on  his  back? 


^ 


THE   WAIL   OF   THE    UNICORN. 


2?^        By  E.  T.  Corhett. 


"  Oh,  dear!"  said  the  sorrowful  Unicorn, 
"  I  wish  sometimes  I  had  never  been  born! 

I  was  reading  a  Natural  History 

Last  night  and  there  was  n't  a  mention  of  me. 


Never  a  word — though  the  Lion  was  tliere, 
Lashing  his  tail  with  an  angry  stare ; 
Never  a  word  —  though  they  pictured  his 

lair 
And  showed  his  cubs  at  their  l)loody  fare, 
And  left  me  out !  —  Do  you  call  that  square  ? 


"That  is  n't  the  worst,"  said  the  Unicorn, 
With  a  look  most  sorrowful  and  forlorn  ; 
"  Some  rude  little  boys  were  singing  to-day, 
And  what  do  you  think  I  heard  them  say? 
That  the   Lion  and   I   had  fought  for   the 

Crown, 
And  the  Lion  had  chased  me  around  the 

town ! 
And  when  I  heard  tJiat^  why,  I  just  sat  down. 


"  'T  was  a  cruel  thing,"  said  the  Unicorn, 
"And  I  can't  help  weeping,  I  'm  so  forlorn. 
Now  in  England,  you  know, 
If  they  slander  me  so. 
It  will  make   the  Lord   High  Chamberlain 
mourn ! 
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Ife  treasures  my  picture  ;  why,  bless  his  heart, 
He  gives  it  a  place  in  every  part 
Of  the  Royal  Palace — in  hall  or  on  stair, 
Over  each  mantel  and  bed  and  chair, 

Carved  or  painted,  engraved  or  etched, 

Embroidered  or  sketched, 

You  'd  be  sure  to  see 

A  likeness  of  me 
In  dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms — every- 
where. 

IV. 

"And  now  to  think,"  said  the  Unicorn, 
"That  I  should  be  thus  of  my  glory  shorn! 
I  've  been  famous  for  years 
(Here  he  shed  some  more  tears), 
And  insults  like  these  are  hard  to  be  borne. 
I  'm  afraid  I  'm  too  meek, 
Or  my  vengeance  I  'd  wreak 
On  those  who  have  dared  thus  to  put  me  to 
scorn. 


Why,  the  Lion  and  I  have  guarded  the  Crown, 
Have  carefully  kept  it  from  falling  down  : 
I  with  my  prance,  he  with  his  roar, 
Have  stood  on  two  legs 
Till  we  've  worn  them  to  pegs, 
And  kept  that  Crown  safe  on  sea  and  on  shore. 


But,  alas!"  said  the  sorrowful  Unicorn, 
"  If  these  bad  little  boys 
Do  not  cease  their  rude  noise, 

To  a  skeleton  grim  with  grief  I  '11  be  worn ! 

And  then  if  that  Natural  History  dunce 

Does  n't  publish  at  once 

A  fine  new  book,  with  a  picture  of  me. 

And  a  very  ample  apology — 

If  these  things  are  not  done,"  said  the  Uni- 
corn, 

It  7i'i//  make  the   Lord   High   Chamberlain 
mourn ! " 


A   FOUR-THOUSAND-MILE    RACE. 


By  Louis  Weickum. 

Illustrated  by  Sketches  and  Photographs  made  by  the  Author. 


THE    SCHOOLSHIP    ST.    MARY  S. 


The  school-ship  "  Saratoga,"  from  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  anchored  ofif  the  city  of  Fun- 
chal,  Madeira,  for  a  week  when  the  school-ship 
"  St.  Mary's,"  from  New  York,  arrived  in  the 
same  harbor.  Both  ships  had  been  on  a  cruise 
during  the  summer,  and  had  stopped  there,  their 
last  port,  for  water  and  provisions,  preparatory 
to  saihng  for  home,  four  thousand  miles  away 
by  the  sailing  route.  These  two  sailing-vessels 
were  built  sixty  years  ago  as  sloops  of  war  for 
the  United  States  navy,  and  looked  so  much 
aHke  that  a  seaman  would  be  puzzled  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other. 

As  their  destinations  were  approximately  the 
same  and  as  the  conditions  were  exactly  alike, 
it  was  soon  evident  to  the  crews  of  both  ships 
that  there  would  be  a  race  home,  and  such  a 
one  as  would  call  for  all  the  skill  and  seaman- 
ship that  the  officers  and  sailors  of  each  vessel 
had  at  their  command. 

The  St.  Mary's  and  the  Saratoga  are  two  of 
the  three  American  school-ships  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  intended  exclusively  for  nautical  schools 


to  train  boys  for  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Saratoga  is  controlled  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  controls 
the  "Enterprise";  but  the  St.  Mary's  is  main- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  it  was  on  this  ship  that  the 
writer  was  enrolled  as  a  student.  The  nautical 
school  on  the  St.  Mary's  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States;  that  is  to  say, 
the  captain  is  a  detailed  officer  of  the  United 
States  navy.  The  school  is  intended  for  boys 
who  wish  to  learn  navigation  and  seamanship, 
combined  with  a  high-school  course  of  studies, 
so  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  engage  as  officers 
in  the  merchant  marine  service.  After  a  student 
has  completed  two  cruises  and  passed  his  exam- 
ination, he  receives  a  certificate  of  graduation, 
which  qualifies  him  to  fill  the  position  of  quarter- 
master, or  junior  officer,  on  the  great  trans- 
atlantic steamship  lines. 

It  was  on  the  return  voyage  from  one  of  these 
summer  cruises  last  year  that  we  had  our  ex- 
citing race  back  to  America. 
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The  Saratoga  was  scheduled  to  sail  a  few  days 
before  the  St.  Mary's,  but  there  being  a  dead 
calm  on  the  day  set  for  her  departure,  she  had 
to  postpone  starting  until  both  wind  and  tide 
were  favorable. 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  September  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  navigators  of  both 
ships  compared  routes  and  notes ;  for  the  race 
had  now  been  decided  upon,  and  was  the  all- 
absorbing  topic.  Preparations  were  made  to  go 
to  sea:  boats  were  hoisted  and  lashed,  breakers 
filled,  chafing-gear  put  up,  watches  detailed; 
and  at  two-thirty  that  afternoon  the  order  was 
piped:  "All  hands  up  anchor  for  home."  This 
was  greeted  with  three  cheers,  and  forthwith 
commenced  the  work  of  hauling  in  forty-five 
fathoms  of  chain,  though  we  did  it  cheerfully, 
knowing  it  was  the  last  time  that  year  we  would 
run  around  the  capstan  and  "juggle"  chain- 
hooks  in  a  foreign  port.  The  Saratoga  got 
ready  too,  and  was  towed  out  by  a  tug  about  an 
hour  before  the  St.  Mary's,  but  hove  to  and 
waited  for  us ;  and  precisely  at  thirty-two  minutes 
after  four  we  crossed  the  predetermined  start- 
ing-line, going  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots,  and 
the  four-thousand-mile  race  back  to  the  United 
States  had  commenced. 

We  sailed  along  in  parallel  courses,  keeping 
about  six  miles  apart,  and  toward  evening  the 
St.  Mary's  was  slightly  in  the  lead. 

The  next  day  we  averaged  but  seven  knots. 

On  the  26th,  the  third  day  out,  the  Saratoga 
was  abeam,  averaging  from  four  to  six  knots.  A 
large  bark  appeared  on  the  horizon  ahead  of  us 
in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  we  had  overhauled 
her;  but  she  did  not  intend  to  let  us  pass  her. 
She  set  all  the  sail  she  could  carry,  numbering 
twenty-seven  altogether,  and  then  kept  along 
with  us  for  two  days,  the  three  vessels  being 
abreast  of  one  another,  with  the  bark  between 
the  two  school-ships.  The  third  day  the  bark 
fell  astern.  The  school-ships  were  still  abreast, 
though  five  miles  apart. 

For  several  days  after  this  we  had  little  or  no 
wind.  Those  were  hard  days  for  us ;  contrary 
to  general  opinion,  the  sailor  works  harder  dur- 
ing a  calm  than  when  the  wind  is  strong.  The 
yards  were  continually  being  braced  around  from 
"sharp  up  on  the  port"  tack  to  "sharp  up  on 
the  starboard,"  and  all  the  way  back  again,  try- 
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ing  to  humor  every  breath  of  air  to  push  us 
ahead ;  and  it  was  especially  disheartening  after 
working  so  hard  in  the  hot,  oppressive  sun  to 
see  the  "  'Toga  "  leave  us  astern. 

Finally  a  four-knot  breeze  came  up,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  going  through  the  water  at  an 
incredible  speed  after  having  been  becalmed 
for  four  days.  We  all  congregated  at  the  rail 
and  the  foc's'le  to  watch  the  spray  fly  and  make 
guesses  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Saratoga, 
which  had  disappeared  on  the  horizon  ahead 
of  us. 

The  weather  was  splendid  up  to  this  time, 
though  very  hot.  Awnings  were  spread  and 
water  sprinkled  to  keep  the  decks  cool.  All 
ambition  to  work  had  deserted  us,  and  we 
grudged  the  hauHng  and  bracing  that  some- 
times occupied  all  the  time  during  our  "  watch 
on  deck."  The  nights  had  been  agreeable, 
making  it  pleasant  to  sleep  on  deck ;  but  now 
we  were  in  the  squally  tropical  region.  Showers 
that  seemed  to  be  veritable  cloudbursts,  accom- 
panied by  violent  winds,  came  up  suddenly.  A 
dark  speck  would  appear  on  the  horizon  and 
gradually  increase  in  size;  the  officer  on  deck 
would  watch  it  for  a  few  minutes  attentively, 
then  pass  the  order,  "  Watch,  put  on  your  oil- 
skins." The  sun  would  still  be  beating  down 
fiercely.  Then,  "  Lay  aft  to  the  braces !  "  and 
aft  we  would  go  on  the  run.  "  Weather,  main, 
and  lee  cross-jack  braces !  "  The  wind  might 
come  any  moment  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  wind  of  a  moment  before,  and  yards  are 
braced  around  to  catch  it. 

Such  a  squall  would  occur  on  the  average  of 
four  or  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours  for 
over  two  weeks  of  the  passage  over ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  always  in  our  favor.  Some- 
times the  squalls  would  not  strike  us,  but  pass 
astern  or  ahead  of  us.  One  time  in  particular, 
I  remember,  the  sea,  up  to  about  fifty  fathoms 
distant  in  three  directions,  was  white  with 
foam  caused  by  the  rain  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, but  not  a  drop  touched  our  deck. 

We  often  risked  carrying  sail  to  the  last  point 
of  safety  during  these  squalls,  when  it  seemed 
something  must  surely  be  carried  away.  But 
then ,  these  were  our  only  opportunities  to  gain 
on  the  Saratoga  (long  since  out  of  sight)  in  those 
otherwise  calm  latitudes. 
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On  the  eighth  day  out  a  sail  was  reported 
dead  ahead  by  the  masthead  lookout.  In  a 
moment  all  was  excitement  in  the  probability  of 
its  being  our  rival.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  indeed  the  Saratoga,  which  had 
been  lost  to  our  view  for  four  days ;  but  later  she 
disappeared  again.     The  next  day  a  small  bark 

was  sighted,  and 
we  soon  passed 
her  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  star- 
board. She  sig- 
naled for  our  lat- 
itude and  longi- 
tude, which  we 
gave  her. 

The  following 
five    days    were 
without  incident, 
the  wind  shifting 
to  all   points   of 
the  compass,  and 
—  continually  veer- 
ing from  calm  to 
squall.        Some- 
times we  would 
log     but    about 
fifty    miles    one 
day  and  perhaps  the  very  next  day  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  sixty. 

On  Sunday  the  12th  of  October  we  were  be- 
calmed all  day.  The  sun  beat  down  fiercely, 
causing  the  tar  to  ooze  from  the  seams  on  the 
deck  unprotected  by  awnings,  and  blistering  the 
paint  on  the  ship's  side.  Every  living  thing 
seemed  to  have  dozed  off,  except  a  school  of 
porpoises  that  were  splashing  and  tumbling 
playfully  about  off  the  port  bow,  while  now  and 
then  a  flying-fish  glinted  like  a  flaming  streak 
as  it  shot  across  the  water  to  disappear  with  a 
splash.  Complete  silence  reigned,  except  for  the 
splashing  of  the  porpoises  and  the  straining  of  the 
rigging  and  flapping  of  the  sails  against  the  masts 
as  the  ship  rose  and  fell  on  the  gentle  swells. 

A  fish  or  two  seen  coming  up  to  the  surface 
seemed  to  rouse  a  few  of  the  boys:  fishing-lines 
and  bait  were  quickly  procured,  for  here  was 
prospect  of  a  little  diversion. 

As  the  baited  lines  were  thrown  over,  the  fish 
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came  to  the  surface  sleepily,  turned  on  their 
sides,  blinked  their  eyes  at  us,  bit  our  hooks  in 
two,  and  got  away  with  the  bait.  By  this  time 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  became  interested 
and  began  fishing. 

The  fish  now  came  in  hundreds,  and  dozens 
of  lines  were  over  from  every  available  place 
aboard;  the  channels,  the  gangways,  the  jib- 
meetings,  the  quarter-boats,  the  cat-heads,  and 
even  the  anchors  as  they  were  suspended  above 
the  water,  were  occupied  by  the  fishermen.  We 
had  already  been  eighteen  days  out,  and  might 
be  out  twenty-five  more  before  getting  home ; 
therefore  a  change  of  diet  from  salted  and 
canned  goods  to  fresh  fish  was  something  to  be 
secured  if  possible.  After  a  half-hour  of  baiting 
and  bending  on  new  hooks,  the  boys  became 
desperate.  Only  one  fish  had  been  caught.  It 
was  about  two  feet  long,  and  was  of  the  kind 
known  to  sailors  as  "  wreck-fish."  They  have 
a  skin  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  tough  as 
leather,  and  jaws  and  teeth  as  strong  as  a 
beaver's.    One  of 

the     boys     sug- ^.ifi^i 

gested    scoopmg       ^  -p, 
them  up  with  a  '  '^ 

net,  and  others, 
stunning  them 
with  belaying-pins ;  while 
a  third  proposed  to  bend 
them  on  the  lines  if  some 
one  would  lower  him 
over  the  side. 

Finally  some  one  ap- 
peared with  a  "  grain,"  a 
harpoon  with  four  barbs 
arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  square.  It  was  made 
fast  to  a  piece  of  gear, 

by  means  of  which  it  could  be  hauled  back 
after  being  hurled.  The  fish  were  coaxed 
under  the  harpooner,  who  was  in  the  channels, 
over  the  ship's  side,  when,  with  a  mighty  effort 
and  splash,  the  grain  whizzed  through  the  air 
and  water,  and  when  drawn  in,  a  flopping 
fish  was  impaled.  At  last  the  problem  was 
solved.  Other  spears  and  harpoons  were 
brought,  and  as  fast  as  our  hooks  had  been 
snapped  before,  the  fish  themselves  were  now 
being  hauled  aboard,  tliough  often  the  bait  was 
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caught  and  the  fish  got  away.  In  a  short  time 
the  deck  had  the  appearance  of  a  Newfoundland 
fishing-smack — all  hands  cleaning,  scraping,  and 
salting  fish.  What  a  feast  we  had  that  night! 
Fried  in  hardtack-dust  and  butter,  we  had,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  a  dish  fit  for  kings. 

The  tough  hides  of  the  fish  were  cured  and 
tanned,  and  made  into  belts  and  knife-sheaths, 


CHASING    THE    ''  SAKATOGA. " 

as  souvenirs  of  the  most  interesting  fishing  we 
had  ever  experienced. 

We  were  now  twenty  days  out  and  only  one 
third  of  the  way  home,  but  hope  finally  dawned 
with  the  a])pearance  of  the  "  northeast  trades." 
The  Saratoga  was  again  sighted  ofi"  the  port 
bow  on  the  19th  of  October,  eight  miles  away. 

We  were  making  over  seven  knots  at  the 
time,  in  a  strong  wind  that  was  to  our  advantage, 
and  we  gradually  drew  up  to  her.  The  race 
Vol..  XXX.— 10:;. 
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had  now  reached  an  exciting  point,  and  it 
seemed  strange  that  we  should  always  meet 
again  after  having  been  lost  to  each  other  on 
the  trackless  ocean  for  as  much  as  a  week. 

As  we  got  nearer  we  hoisted  our  colors  and 
the  Saratoga  answered.  We  soon  passed  her 
and  left  her  miles  astern.  If  this  breeze  should 
last  we  knew  we  ought  to  beat  her  by  a  good 
margin;  but  we  feared 
more  calms,  so  we 
crowded  on  and  again 
carried  sail  to  the  dan- 
ger-point, having  hands 
stationed  all  the  time 
at  the  royal  halyards 
and  the  sheets,  even  at 
the  main-sheets,  ready 
to  ease  them  off  at  a 
moment's  notice;  for 
the  race  was  Hearing 
its  finish,  and  it  might 
be  lost  or  won  in  a  day. 
At  two  bells  in  the 
afternoon  watch,  just 
after  the  port  watch 
came  on  deck  and  our 
rival  was  hull  down  on 
the  horizon  astern,  sig- 
nals were  observed  on 
the  Saratoga,  but  they 
were  unintelligible  to 
us.  We  conjectured  aU 
sorts  of  accidents  that 
might  have  befallen  her 
— she  might  have  been 
on  fire,  short  of  water,  or 
have  needed  a  doctor's 
services.  The  captain, 
after  a  consultation  with 
the  officers,  gave  the  or- 
der to  shorten  sail  and  wait  for  her  to  come  up. 
So  all  hands  clued  up  the  royals,  topgallant- 
sails,  courses,  and  topsails.  Then  a  terrific  scjuall 
with  heavy  showers  struck  us,  lasting  nearly  an 
hour,  and  when  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  again  the  Saratoga  was  discovered  just 
astern.  All  hands  were  in  the  rigging  watching 
her,  and  she  made  a  splendid  sight  as  she  bore 
down  on  us,  a  huge  cloud  of  canvas,  everything 
set,  with  the  sun  glinting  on  her  sails,  and  her 
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long   black   hull    pitching    like   a   see-saw   and 
throwing  tons  of  spray  from  off  her  bows. 
We  signaled  R.  Q.  S.  (We  do  not  understand 
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your  message),  but  finally  read  their  signal  A.  R. 
(What  is  your  latitude?). 

The  disappointment  that  this  message  aroused 
on  the  St.  Mary's  after  all  that  hard  work,  not 
to  mention  the  lead  lost,  can  well  be  imagined, 
although,  of  course,  we  could  attach  no  blame 
to  our  rival  or  accuse  her  of  a  lack  of  fair  play. 

We  did  not  wait  until  she  was  quite  abreast  of 
us,  but  set  sail  again  as  soon  as  her  signals  were 
understood.  All  that  work  occupied  our  "  watch 
on  deck,"  and  we  had  lost  about  twenty-five 
miles. 

We  were  soon  going  through  the  water  again 
with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse,  every  sail  filled 
and  drawing.  In  the  afternoon  we  carried  away 
our  main  topgallant-sheet. 

During  the  night  the  Saratoga  had  over- 
hauled and  passed  us,  and  at  daybreak  was 
ten  miles  to  leeward  and  ahead  of  us;  but  we 
again  overhauled  her,  and  passed  so  close  that 
we  could  distinguish  all  her  rigging.  She  was 
now  off  our  starboard  beam  only  a  7/ii/e  a^uay 
after  a  run  of  tiventy -three  hundred  miles . 

It  was  nip  and  tuck  all  that  day,  with  a  head 
wind  that  was  in  Saratoga's  favor,  she  being 
able  to  point  up  higher  into  the  wind.  She 
finally  crossed  our  bows,  and  was  soon  hull 
down  ahead  of  us. 

The  wind  shifted  that  day,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  wore  ship.  An  hour  after  the  'Toga 
followed  suit.  The  wind  and  sea  now  increased 
in  violence  until  it  finally  became  a  howling 
gale.     For  two  days  we  were  hove  to,  while 


the  wind  whistled  and  roared  through  the  rig- 
ging and  the  timbers  groaned.  Oil-bags  were 
put  over  the  bows  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
breaking.  The  calming  result  of  so  simple  a 
remedy  is  remarkable. 

The  Saratoga  was  then  astern,  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  catch  us.  When  the  wind 
abated  somewhat  we  set  reefed  topsails,  and 
later  shook  out  the  reefs  and  set  topgallantsails, 
making  ten  knots. 

The  next  day  was  as  fine  a  one  for  sailing 
as  one  could  possibly  desire.  We  carried  all 
sail,  making  two  hundred  knots  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Saratoga  was  now  ahead  of  us  off  the 
port  bow,  and  we  were  straining  everything  to 
catch  her.  We  were  at  this  time  bet\veen  the 
Bermudas  and  the  United  States,  only  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  home,  with  the  discouraging 
fact  before  us  that  the  Saratoga  was  rapidly 
disappearing  on  the  horizon  ahead. 

Sunday  the  26th  we  were  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  sighted  the  first  steamer  since  leaving  port. 


SHOUTENED    SAIL. 


The  wind  increased  again  and  the  barometer 
fell,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  howl- 
ing gale  again,  only  a  much  worse  one  than 
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the  other.  A  sudden  puft"  struck  us  at  eight 
bells  in  the  mid-watch,  wrenching  loose  the 
main-sheet,  causing  the  mainsail  to  flap  with  a 
noise  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  we  expected 
to  see  it  ripped  into  shreds  every  minute.  We 
had  a  serious  time  taking  in  sail  during  that 
storm;  the  rain  and  sleet  svere  driven  so  hard 
against  our  faces  and  hands  that  it  felt  as  if  we 
were  being  pricked  by  countless  pins.  All 
hands  worked  like  Trojans,  and  it  took  over  an 
hour  to  stow  the  foresail.  Finally  we  hove  to 
under  storm  trysails. 

The  storm  continued  to  increase  in  fury,  and 
the  waves  started  to  break  over  us;  our  old 
stand-bys  the  oil-bags  were  again  put  over  the 
sides  and  life-lines  stretched  along  the  spar- 
deck.  The  sky  was  overcast  for  two  days, 
and  we  could  not  take  observations  to  get  our 
bearings,  but  we  believed  by  this  time  that  we 
were  somewhere  along  the  Jersey  coast. 

On  the  29th  the  wind,  still  blowing  furiously, 
shifted  from  sou'west  to  nor' west,  making  ii 
worse,  for  it  caused  the  temperature  to  dro]) 
consideralily. 

We  were  still  hove  to  when  a  steamer  was 


sighted  off  the  beam.  We  hoisted  our  ship's 
number  (which  is  a  request  to  be  reported),  ob- 
serving which,  she  changed  her  course  and  bore 
down  upon  us.  We  then  raised  the  signal 
"  All  's  well  "  and  also  asked  for  her  latitude. 
She  approached  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
when,  without  even  showing  her  colors  or  an- 
swering our  signals,  she  veered  off  again.  They 
probably  thought  we  were  disabled  and  in  dis- 
tress, and  hurried  down  to  us  with  the  vision 
of  a  big  salvage  and,  finding  that  we  were  all 
right,  were  disappointed  and  made  off  with 
scant  courtesy. 

All  that  day  the  ship  looked  as  though  she 
were  out  on  an  arctic  exploring  expedition. 
We  muffled  up  in  sweaters,  coats,  two  and  even 
three  suits  of  underwear,  gloves,  and  oilskins, 
and  pulled  our  watch-caps  down  over  our  ears; 
for,  having  been  in  the  tropics  all  summer,  the 
sudden  cold  made  us  shiver  from  head  to  foot. 

On  the  30th,  the  wind  and  sea  having  sub- 
sided somewhat,  we  set  sail  again,  and  at  night 
were  within  one  hundred  miles  of  both  Mon- 
tauk  Point  and  Sandy  Hook.  We  had  intended 
to  go  around  the  latter  point,  but  the  wind 
shifted  and  we  were  obliged  to  tack  the  ship 
continually.     The  captain  wished  to  make  port 
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as  soon  as  possible,  so  he  decided  to  go  in 
Sandy  Hook  instead  of  around  Montauk  Point 
and  through  Long  Island  Sound,  the  usual 
course  taken  by  the  ship  in  returning  to  New 
York. 

The  Saratoga  had  by  this  time  probably  gone 
farther  westward  long  since,  for  her  destination 
Avas  Philadelphia,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her  be- 
fore the  storm. 

Our  anchor-chain  was  roused  out  and  shac- 
kled to  the  anchor,  and  "  dipsy "  soundings 
were  made  regularly  every  few  hours ;  and  on 
Saturday,  November  i,  about  eight  o'clock  at 
night  we  sighted  Fire  Island  Light  for  a  moment ; 
then  a  fog  descended  and  the  lights  were  blot- 
ted out.  At  daylight  next  morning  we  could 
not  see  land,  but  about  nine  o'clock  we  sighted 
Navesink  Highlands.  AVe  had  to  tack  ship 
again,  and  finally  stood  in  for  the  Hook,  when 
the  wind  died  out  and  we  were  becalmed.  A 
tug  then  came  out  and  towed  us  in. 

As  soon  as  the  hawser  was  passed  the  order 
was  given  to  "  furl  sail,"  and  we  started  in  to 
work  as  we  had  never  worked  before.  We  un- 
bent and  stowed  all  sail,  sent  down  royal  and 
topgallant  yards,  and  housed  the  maintopmast 
in  order  to  pass  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

We  moored  at  our  dock  at  Twenty-fourth 
Street  the  next  morning, —  November  3,  1902, 


—  after  having  been  just  forty  days  out  since 
leaving  Madeira. 

Everybody  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sara- 
toga had  reached  her  port  long  before  we 
reached  ours,  but  we  learned  by  telegraph  that 
she  got  in  the  same  morning  that  we  did. 

By  reason  of  the  Saratoga's  port  being  Phila- 
delphia and  ours  New  York,  a  definite  "  finish  " 
was  not  determined  upon.  Indeed,  the  "  race  " 
itself  was  in  no  sense  official,  but  to  us  boys  it 
was  very  real  and  very  earnest.  ^Miile,  at  the 
time  of  our  steering  northward  for  Sandy  Hook 
and  the  Saratoga  westward  for  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  our  loyalty  to  the  old  St.  Mary's 
made  it  seem  as  if  A\e  were  in  the  lead,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  ships.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
there  has  never  been  a  race  where  two  vessels 
have  independently  sailed  along  a  prearranged 
course,  and,  after  having  been  forty  days  out 
and  sailed  nearly  four  thousand  miles,  finished 
at  practically  the  same  distance  from  the  start 
and  but  a  mile  apart.  All  honor,  theri,  to  the 
good  St.  Mary's,  and  to  her  plucky  rival  the 
Saratoga,  both  boy-"manned"  ships;  and  may 
we  meet  her  again  on  our  cruise  this  summer, 
and  have  another  chance  to  match  the  sails 
and  seamanship  of  the  boys  of  New  York  with 
the  boys  of  Pennsylvania. 


WHO    CAN    TELL? 


The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  illustrates 
a  touching  incident  that  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  French  army  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

The  story  runs  essentially  as  follows :  A 
French  officer  of  high  rank  was  conducting  a 
review  of  his  troops,  when  an  old,  white-haired 
peasant  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, who  said  that  the  old  man  had  been 
trying  to  get  from  the  soldiers  information  of 
his  son,  who  had  run  away  from  home  years 
before  to  join  the  army.  The  name  he  gave 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  commanding  gen- 


eral, it  was  thought  the  latter  might  be  in- 
terested. One  look  at  that  venerable  face, 
and  the  general  recognized  his  father.  Dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  embraced  the  old 
man,  and,  turning  to  his  officers  and  troops,  he 
called  out :  "  Mes  enfants,  mon  pere"  ("  Chil- 
dren, my  father"),  whereupon  the  whole  com- 
mand promptly  honored  the  peasant  with  an 
enthusiastic  military  salute. 

What  girl  or  boy  can  tell  who  the  officer 
was  ?  In  answering,  give  also  your  authority, 
with  the  volume,  and  page  of  the  book,  and 
the  name  of  the  author. 
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By  George  H.  Valentine. 


When  our  vessel  arrived  at  the  quay, 
And  my  friends  once  again  I  could  suay, 

I  remarked  to  my  beau, 
"I  'm  so  happy,  you  kneau, 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  it 's  muay," 


'T  is  said  of  the  jackdaw  of  Rheims 
(Absurd  as  the  narrative  sheims), 

So  perplexed  was  his  soul 

For  the  jewels  he  stoul, 
That  he  used  to  cry  out  in  his  dhreims. 


I  've  lost  in  the  waters  of  Thames 
A  couple  of  beautiful  ghames, 

And  my  cause  for  despair 

Was  my  own  want  of  cair, 
Which  a  man  of  sense  always  condhames. 


I  've  hunted  the  dictionary  through, 

But  I  can't  find  a  rhyme  that  will  dough ; 

Wherever  I  search, 

I  am  left  in  the  learch, 
And  I  'm  feeling  exceedingly  blough. 


"BABY    WHITE." 


By  Mary  A.  Lathbury 


Here  is  my  little  lady; 

Her  name  is  Baby  White. 
Her  face  is  like  an  apple-flower. 

Her  eyes  are  soft  and  bright. 
Her  hands  are  rosy  snow-flakes  - 

Her  head  of  flaxen  fluff 
Is  nodding  in  the  garden  like 

A  dandelion  puft". 

She  stands  among  the  lilies 

That  line  the  garden  wall  — 
(What  can  the  child  be  doing  ?) 

How  fair  she  is  and  tall ! 
The  lilies  bend  to  kiss  her ; 

They  —  (bless  me!  do  you 
see  ? 
She  's  broken  oft"  my  rarest. 

And  is  bringinti  it  to  me !) 


=<y^ 


A   NONSENSE   CALENDAR. 


Bv  Carolyn  Wells. 


Where  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  so  gallantly  stream, 

Hear  the  great  Bird  of  Freedom  exultantly  scream. 

And  although  the  American  Eagle  soars  high, 

He  's  at  home  to  his  friends  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  people  who  call  he  's  delighted  to  see, 

And  he  gives  them  fire-crackers  and  gunpowder  tea. 
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RAMBLES  BY  THE  BROOKS. 

We  all  love  brooks  — especially  in  summer. 
It  is  true,  as  we  noted  in  Nature  and  Science 
for  January,  that  there  is  wonderful  beauty  in 
the  frost,  snow,  and  ice  formations  in  the  brooks 


In  such  pools  and  tiny  falls  are 
many  interesting  forms  of  life.  At 
the  right  is  shown  a  near  view  of 
the  bag-like  net  of  the  caddis  be- 
tween three  large  pebbles. 


in  winter ;  but, after 
all,  they  are  at  their 

best   in   summer.     And  they    are    among  the 

best,  too,  of  all  nature  interests.     So  says  one 

of   our    correspondents,    Professor 

L.  H.  Bailey.     In  his  recent  book, 

"The  Nature-Study  Idea,"  he  thus 

expresses  his  opinion  : 

"To  my  mind,   the  best  of   all 

subjects  for  nature-study  is  a  brook. 

It  affords  studies  of  many  kinds. 

It  is  near  and  dear  to  every  child. 

It  is  an  epitome  of  the  nature  in 

which   we   live.      In    miniatiu-e,   it 

illustrates   the   forces   which    have 

shaped  much  of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  reflects  the  sky.     It  is  kissed 

by  the  sun.      It  is  rippled  by 

the    wind.       The  minnows 

play   in   the   pools.      The 

soft  weeds 

grow      in 

the     shal- 
lows. The 

grass  and 

the     dan- 
delions lie 


Caddis  larvse  in  their  homes  made  of  tiny  par- 
ticles of  sand  or  pieces  of  wood.  The  illustration 
shows  an  adult  leaving  the  water  and  crawling  up 
an  aquatic  plant. 
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on  its  sunny  banks.    The  moss  and  the  fern  are 
sheltered  in   the  nooks.      It  comes  from   one 
knows  not  whence ;    it  flows  to  one  knows  not 
whither.     It  awakens  the 
desire  to  explore.    It 
is     fraught     with 
mysteries.      It 


HOW    BEAUTIFUL   AND   GRACEFUL   ARE   THE    NEWTS  ! 

typifies  the  flood  of  life.  It  'goes  on  forever.'  " 
And  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  the  young  folks 
will  agree  with  him  in  this  praise  of  the  brook. 
In  the  first  place,  we  especially  love  the 
brooks  in  summer  be- 
cause they  and  their 
banks  are  so  cool  and 
inviting.  What  a  plea- 
sure it  is  to  turn  aside 
from  a  long  walk  in  the 
hot,  dusty  road  and  take 
some  path  down  into 
the  ravine  where  the 
brook  gurgles — it  al- 
most laughs — and  ed- 
dies so  playfully  around 
the  boulders,  sharp 
curves,  and  the  roots 
of  trees  growing  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank. 

Then,  what  a  won- 
derful collection  of  in- 
teresting things  the 
brook  contains!  One 
of  the  queerest  is  that 
little  bulging  net  of  the 
caddis-fly  among  the 
pebbles.     The  caddis  is 


truly  an  insect 
fisherman,  and  its 
net  catches  a 
large  variety  of 
microscopic  ani- 
mals. Every  one 
likes  to  watch 
them.  Later  our 
caddis  leaves  the 
brook,  and  we 
know  it  as  a  four- 
winged  moth-like 
insect  crawHng 
up  some  grass  or 
sedge,  or  flying 
over  the  water. 

Then,  the  slen- 
der and  seal-like 
swimmers,  the 
newts,  come  in 
for    a    share     of 

attention.     What   slender,   graceful    tails,   and 
what  beautiful  spots  on  certain  species! 

Like  real  fairies  seem  the  water-striders  as 
they  glide  over  the  glassy  surface  of  some  still 
nook   or   bay   or  dart   over  the  ripples.     We 


WATCHING   THE   WATER-STRIDERS. 


WHAT    l-LEASfKE    IT   IS    TO   WATCH    A    "SPECKLED    BEAUTY "    (THE    BROOK   TROUT) 
IN    A   CLEAR    POOL    IN    THE    MEADOW  ! 
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never  tire  of  watching  them  and  their  pecuh'ar 
shadows  on  the  sand  and  pebbles. 

By  the  way,  important  in  the  interests  of  the 
brook  is  this  gravelly  bottom.     Tho- 
reau   was   interested    and   puzzled    by 
this.      He  writes  in  "  Spring  "  : 

"  What  is  the  theory  of  these  sudden 
pitches  of  deep,  shelving  places  in  the 
sandy  bottom  of  the  brook  ?  It  is  very 
interesting  to  walk  along  such  a  brook 
as  this  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow, 
which  you  can  better  do  now  before 
the  frost  is  quite  out  of  the  sod,  and 
gaze  into  the  deep  holes  in  its  irregular 
bottom  and  the  dark  gulfs  under  the 
banks.  Where  it  rushes  over  the  edge 
of  a  steep  slope  in  the  bottom,  the 
shadow  of  the  disturbed  surface  is  like 
sand  hurried  forward  in  the  water.  The 
bottom,  being  of  shifting  sand,  is  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  and  interesting." 

But  what  can  equal  the  joy  at  the 
discovery  of  a  brook  trout?  To  see  one 
clearly  as  it  glides  across  the  pool  makes 
the  day  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  A  CAMERA. 

This  is  the  Age  of  Subtraction.  We  have 
the  horse-Z^j'.f  carriage  and  the  wire-kss  teleg- 
raphy, while  this  article  tells  of  the  cameva-kss 
photograph.  It  is  easily  made,  and  consists 
simply  in  using  a  leaf  in  place  of  a  negative. 
The  young  folks  who  are  familiar  with  print- 
ing and  developing  pictures  will  at  once  un- 
derstand the  following  directions ;  and  others 
can  readily  learn. 

The  articles  required  are  two,  and  are  inex- 
pensive. First,  a  printing-frame — 4  x  5  is  a 
convenient  size — provided  with  a  glass,  and 
costing  about  twenty  cents.  Second,  a  can  of 
blue-print  paper  containing  twenty-four  sheets, 
and  costing  twenty  cents.  Very  sensitive  paper 
is  preferable.  Take  any  common  tree-leaf  when 
it  is  fresh  and  green,  place  face  down  on  a  sheet 
of  the  paper,  put  in  the  frame  against  the  glass, 
and  print  by  sunlight  from  an  hour  to  half  a 
day,  according  to  the  density  of  the  leaf  and 
strength  of  the  light.  Then  wash  thoroughly 
in  clear  water,  changing  several  times,  dry,  and 


press — a  heavy  book  does  very  well  for  a  press. 
If  properly  done  the  result  will  be  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  leaf  used,  showing  exact  shape 


A   CAMERA-LESS    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    A   GRAPE-LEAF. 

and  size,  all  the  veins,  and  the  minute  structure 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  Probably  at  first  there 
will  be  a  few  failures,  but  experience  will  soon 
teach  the  time  necessary  for  exposure. 

Only  an  outline  is  obtained  with  an  under- 
exposed print,  or  with  some  very  thick  leaves. 
Prolonged  washing  with  frequent  changes  of 
water,  however,  will  often  redeem  those  that 
are  over-exposed.  Leaves  with  vmusually 
prominent  midribs  prevent  the  adjacent  parts 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and 
so  appear  blurred  in  the  central  region.  The 
leaves  of  common  trees,  such  as  elm,  maple, 
ash,  willow,  etc.,  print  easily,  and,  in  fact,  those 
of  any  tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant  that  is  not 
too  thick  or  juicy  can  be  used.  The  4x5 
frame  is  large  enough  for  the  ordinary  species, 
and  of  those  which  generally  grow  larger  small 
specimens  can  often  be  found.  With  small 
leaves  two  or  three  can  be  printed  on  one 
sheet,  but  it  makes  a  neater  collection  to  have 
each  kind  by  itself.  An  instructive  effect  is 
obtained  by  grouping  several  forms  of  one  spe- 
cies.     Oak-leaves  are  wonderfully  variable. 

On  the  back   of  the   prints  may  be  written 
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the  name  of  the  species,  date,  and  locality,  or 
they  may  be  pasted  in  a  book  and  notes  made 
below.  Students  of  botany  will  find  such  a 
collection  almost  as  instructive  as  herbarium 
specimens,  and  much  more  easily  handled  and 
preserved.  Other  kinds  of  photographic  paper 
may  be  used,  but  blue  prints  are  cheaper,  more 
easily  handled,  and  very  satisfactory.  Camping- 
out  parties  have  e.xcellent  opportunities  for  this 
work.  The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a  print 
of  a  wild-grape  leaf  made  by  the  writer  while 
camping  in  the  Pine  Ridge  region  of  Nebraska. 
Royal  S.  Kellogg. 

QUEER  LITTLE  CHEMISTS  ON  CLOVER  ROOTS. 

If  you  pull  up  a  clump  of  clover,  and  shake 
off  the  soil,  you  will  see  that  there  are  many 
little  white  bunches  on  the  roots.  Each  is  not 
much  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  Perhaps 
you  will  call  them  "  little  potatoes  "  ;  the  scien- 
tists call  them  root-tubercles.  Each  of  these 
tubercles  is  a  laboratory  within  which  thou- 
sands of  microscopic  bacteria  are  at  work. 
These  tiny  bacteria  take  from  the  air,  in  the 
soil  around  the  roots,  one  of  the  gases  called 
nitrogen,  and  change  this  into  food  for  the 
plant.  It  is  not  known  just  how  they  do  this, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  clover  thus  furnishes  a 


843 

home  for  the  bacteria.  The  scientists  have 
proved  that  the  bacteria  make  food  for  the 
clover.  The  clover,  in  this  manner,  gets  more 
food  from  the  air  than  from  the  soil.  The 
farmer  can  harvest  a  good  crop  of  clover  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  leave  the  ground,  by  the  de- 
caying clover  roots,  richer  than  it  was  before. 
Of  course,  if  he  plows  in  the  entire  clover 
[ilants  the  ground  will  be  much  richer  than  if 
he  leaves  only  the  roots  to  decay.  He  can 
plant  corn  or  sow  wheat  on  the  field,  and  it 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  food  of  decaying 
roots  or  stems  gathered  from  the  air  by  the 
little  clover  chemists. 

A  few  other  plants  have  similar  root-tuber- 
cles containing  bacteria  with  the  power  of 
gathering  food  from  the  air.  Among  such 
plants  the  best  known  to  our  young  folks  are 
peas  and  beans. 

You  can  easily  see  the  tubercles  without 
the  aid  of  even  a  simple  microscope.  Per- 
haps your  science  teacher,  or  some  other 
grown-up  friend  with  the  use  of  high-power 
lenses  in  a  compound  microscope,  will  show 
you  the  tiny  bacteria  in  the  tubercles. 

The  bacteria  are  really  plants.  Thus  the 
microscopic  plants  and  the  big  plants  are  mu- 
tually helpful.     Botanists  call  them  messmates. 


I  ITTl.K     rillF.RCI.KS   ON    THE    ROOTS  OF    CLOVHR. 
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"WE  WILL  WRITE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS  ABOUT  IT." 


an  island  on  an  arch  of  rocks. 

Camp  on  Henderson's  Inlet, 
Washington. 
Dear  Nature  and  Science:  I  send  you  to-day 
a  picture  of  Arch  Island  that  may  interest  the  readers 
of  Nature  and  Science.  This  island  is  off  the  western 
coast  of  Washington,  near  the  mouth  of  Raft  River. 
It  is  about  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  the  top,  which 
is  covered  with  bushes  and  trees,  is  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  water.  The  sides  are  almost  vertical. 
Underneath  the  waves  have  worn  a  circular  court  with 
three  arches  opening  out  to  the  sea.     This  court,  or 


.-.::   I^l.A^Il  '  '.'  an  arch  of  rocks. 

chamber,  can  only  be  entered  at  low  tide.  In  it  I  found 
many  barnacles  and  the  seaweeds  of  which  I  had  read 
in  St.  Nicholas,  the  sea-anemones  being  especially 
beautiful.  At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture there  is  a  "  face"  that  looks  a  little  like  a  lion's. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

Myron  Chester  Nutting  (age  12). 

The  photograph  of  Arch  Island  .shows  a 
good  example  of  undercutting  of  shore  rocks 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  waves  that 
strike  the  shore  have  great  power — much  more 
than  one  usually  attributes  to  such  soft  material 
as  water.     Heavy  waves  not  only  roll  the  loose 


boulders  up  and  down  the  beach,  but  they 
bump  them  against  the  shore  rocks  like  so 
many  hammers  that  finally  wear  away  the 
lower  parts  of  the  cliffs.  When  the  rocks  of  the 
cliffs  are  harder  in  some  places  than  they  are 
in  others  they  have  a  tendency  to  wear  away 
irregularly,  and  this  is  why  the  caves  and 
arches  are  formed.  The  waves  beat  and 
wash  away  the  softer  or  more  yielding  parts 
first.  In  the  case  shown  in  the  photograph  the 
openings  are  where  the  rocks  were  softer,  while 
the  legs  of  the  arch  are  more  resisting.  Of  course 
the  upper  part  of  the  arch  may  be  quite  soft  too, 
but  that  is  left  because 
the  waves  did  not  get 
at  this  upper  part. 

Perhaps  some  read- 
ers will  be  curious  to 
know  why  the  arch 
does  not  tumble  in ; 
for  it  was  not  built  up, 
like  a  brick  arch,  with 
a  view  to  its  standing 
alone.  Well,  it  is  large- 
ly for  the  same  reason 
that  there  is  a  face  in 
the  profile  to  the  left : 
it  just  happened  so. 

Such  examples  of 
wave  work  are  not 
uncommon  along  the 
Pacific  coast ;  there 
are  some  especially 
fine  and  famous  ones 
at  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  California. 
J.  C.  Branner. 

caves  washed  out  from   solid  rock. 

Mount  Pleas.\nt,  Iowa. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:   I  formed  a  society  here  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  nature,  and  we  find  the  Nature 
and  Science  department  a  great  help  to  us,  and  we  en- 
joy the  nature-studies  very  much. 

I  was  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  last  winter.  It  is 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Monterey  Bay,  where  the  cliffs 
come  to  the  water's  edge.  The  waves  come  in  from  the 
southwest,  but  all  the  caverns  are  worn  in  from  the 
other  direction.  I  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  me  why 
they  are  not  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  waves. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Robert  W.  Allen. 
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The  position  of  the  caves  in  the  shore 
at  Santa  Cruz  is  determined  by  the  rock- 
structure  rather  than  by  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  waves  wash  out  the 
less-resistant  rock-material  between  the 
harder  masses,  leaving  the  caves  so  re- 
markable at  that  point  of  the  California 
coast.  I 

Sea  caves  are  formed  by  the  water  t 
wearing  away  the  rock.  These  caves  are  \ 
never  of  very  great  size.  Our  largest  in-  ^^ 
land  caves  are  in  limestone,  which  is  dis- 
solved bv  the  water  and  the  acids  con-  ; 
tained  in  it.  ^ 

A  SOLAR    HALO    LIKE    A    RAINBOW. 

CoHASsET,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  saw  to-day  just  at 
noon  a  strange  sight  in  the  sky.  It  was  a  band 
of  colors  like  the  rainbow.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  it  was  not  raining.  It  was  just  south- 
west of  the  zenith.  Every  now  and  then  it  grew 
quickly  bright  again.  We  watched  it  about  half 
an  hour.  We  don't  know  when  it  began.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  it  was. 

Your  little  friend, 

JcLiA  C.  Bryant. 

The  band  of  colors  you  observed  was 
a  solar  halo.  These  halos  are  in  the 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  coloring  equal 


Reproduction  of  a  sketch  of  a  brilliant  solar  halo  observed  at  Fort  Egbert,  .Alaska,  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  Cut  loaned  by  the  VVeathir 
Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A    SOLAR    HALO    LIKE  A    RAINBOW. 

Drawn  by  our  artist  from  sketches  supplied  by  the  writer 
of  the  accompanying  letter. 

to  or  even  surpassing  a  rainbow,  and  are  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  antl  curves. 

The  illustration  at  the  top  of  this 
column  was  drawn  by  our  artist  from 
sketches  sent  by  the  writer  of  the 
accompanying  letter. 

The  cut  at  the  left  was  supplied 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington. 
This  illustration  shows  one  of 
the  many  interesting  forms  of 
these  halos.  The  acting  chief 
of  that  bureau  writes :  "  There 
can  be  no  more  interesting 
study  for  your  young  people 
than  these  halo  phenomena." 
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rHE   BEE  STICKS 
PROBOSCIS   INTO 

LITTLE   TIBE." 


AN    UNUSUAL    WAY   OF 
GETTING    HONEY. 

NORTHAMPION,   MasS. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I 
have  noticed  that  a  bee  does 
not  take  honey  from  the  nastu 
as  she  does  from  other  flowers, 
most  flowers   the  bee  gets  the  1 
going  into  the  center  and  sucking 
out ;   but  to  get  the  honey  from 
tium  she  goes   directly  to  the  b; 
where  there  is  a  little  tube  stick 

Nearly  every  girl  and  boy  has  sucked 
honey   from   these  tubes  and 
what  I  mean.    The  bee  sticks 
proboscis  into   the  little  tube, 
thus     making    a  tiny   hole, 
through   which    she   draws 

the  honey.  I  discovered  this  last  summer,  and  any  girl 
or  boy  this  season  can  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  to  see 
how  the  flower  is  robbed.     Your  loving  reader, 

Dorothea  Cable. 

As  most  of   our  young  folks  already  know, 
the  nectar,  as  well  as  the  color  of  the  flower,  is 

to  attract  bees  or 
other  insects.  The 
forms  of  difTerent 
^  kinds  of  flowers 
vary  greatly,  but 
are  always  such  that 
a  bee  visiting  in  the 
usual  manner  rubs 
against  the  stamens 
and  carries  some  of 
the  pollen  that  is 
brushed  off  to  the 
stigma  of  another 
flower  that  the  bee 
visits.  The  flowers 
need  this  transfer  of 
pollen  to  produce 
seeds.  The  bee  needs 
the  honev  for  food. 


^  'T"  J 


The  bee  does  necessary  work ;  the  flower  sup- 
plies food.      It  is  a  fair  exchange. 

Undoubtedly  our  young  friend  made  a  cor- 
rect and  original  observation,  but  it  was  of  an 
exceptional  case.  You  can  find  by  careful 
watching  that  bees  sometimes  do  this,  but  thev 
usually  visit  the  flower  in  the  regular  way  — 
that  is,  by  going  inside  the  tube.  But  bees  are 
queer  creatures,  and  some  of  them  have  learned 
to  rob  flowers  without  doing  any  work  in  re- 
turn. Just  why  they  prefer  to  do  this  when 
the  "  Avork  "  is  no  effort  to  them  is  difficult  to 
understand.  It  seems  to  us  that  cutting 
through  the  tube  is  not 
so  easy  as  crawling 
down  the  inside  of  it. 

The  bee  observed 
by  our  young  friend 
seems  to  us  to  have 
dishonest  principles, 
but  perhaps  in  bee- 
land  they  have  merely 
adopted  our  old-fash-  a  bee  visiting  the  flower  in 

,  .  ,,    T  THE    USUAL   MANNER. 

loned    saymg,   "  Lazy 

folks  take  the  most  pains."  Observe  carefully  the 
various  insects  gathering  honey  or  pollen.  Are 
there  different  methods?  What  about  honey- 
bees and  bumblebees  on  wistaria  blo.ssoms? 

Note. —  According  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Wilson,  bumblebees 
make  holes  with  jagged  edges;  wasps  make  clean-cut,  circular  open- 
ings ;  and  the  carpenter-bees  cut  slits,  through  which  they  steal 
nectar  from  deep  flowers.  Who  has  tested  this  statement  about  the 
guilty  little  pilferers  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic? — Neltje  Blanch- 
AN,  "Nature's  Garden." 

the  corydalis. 

Philadelphl'V,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.vs  :   Please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  this  creature  which  I  inclose. 

I  found  it  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  West  Overbrook. 
When    I   first    got    it,  it   was   a  yellowish  white.      It 
afterward    came    out    of    this    case    as    a   locust    does. 
I  afterward  found  another   a  few  rods   farther  down- 
stream. Your  friend, 

Ernest  \V.  Che.nev. 


The  specimen  you  send 
is  a  pupa-case,  the  cast  shell- 
like coating  left  after  the 
full-grown  corydahs  had 
emerged. 

The  larva—  that  is,  the 
stage  before  the  pupa — is 
well  known  to  all  boys  who 
are  fond  of  fishing,  as  it  is 


nasturtiums 
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frequently  used  for  bait.  It  is  most  commonly 
called  hellgrammite,  and  is  also  familiar  to  fish- 
ermen as  dobson  or  crawler.  It  has  a  variety 
of  common  names.  Professor  Bailey  states 
that  in  Rhode  Island  alone  he  found  all  these 
names  applied  to  it :  dobson,  crawler,  amly, 
conniption-bug,  clipj)er,  water-gramiuis,  gog- 
gle-goy,  bogart,  crock,  hell-devil,  flipflaj),  alli- 
gator. Ho  Jack,  snake-doctor,  dragon,  and 
hell-driver. 

Professor  Howard  adds  :    "  It  will  be  very 


Sta.mokdvillk,  N.  V. 
Ukar  St.   Nicholas:    We  will  write   to   the   St. 
Nicholas  because  wc  want  to  know  what  this  is  that 
we    are    sending   to 
you.      We  are  send- 
ing tlie   insect   in   a 
small     box.  Wc 

found  it  crawling  in 
the  road,  and  the 
first  thingwethought 
was  to  send  it  to 
you ;    we   hope    you 


easy  to  infer  from  these  names  alone  that  the    "'''|  ^^^  ^'^^^  '"  ^^^' 


insect  is  a  very  extraordinary  one  and  some- 
what terrifviiiiir  in   its 


us  Its  name. 

Your  interested 

readers, 

Amy    and    Arnold 

Post  (ages  13  and 

12). 


This  is  the 
adult  corydalis, 
referred     to     by 


THE   ADULT   CORYDALIS. 

Female.  The  male  has  long,  round, 
tusk-like  extensions  in  place  of  the  sharp, 
branched  "jaws"  (mandibles). 


appearance."  By  the 
way,  you  will  find  an 
excellent  description 
of  it  in  his  "  Insect 
Book." 

It  is  very  difificult  to 

keep  these  insects  in     Professor    How- 

an  aquarium,  because    ^^^d    as    "  one   of 

they  are  used    the  most  striking 

to  running    and  most  curious 

water.         of  insects  which  occur  in  North  America."    He 
tells  us,  regarding  laying  and  hatching  the  eggs  : 


The  female  lays  her  eggs 
in  white,  chalky-looking 
masses  about  the  size  of  a 
nickel  five-cent  piece.  These 
masses  are  somewhat  con- 
vex, and  contain  about  thr^ 
thousand  very  small  eggs 
set  on  end.  They  are  de- 
posited on  the  leaves  of 
trees  overlianging  the  water, 
or  on  rocks,  or  the  piers  of 
bridges,  or  similar  places 
where  the  larvae  can  readily 
drop  into  the  stream  or 
pond.  Sometimes  they  are 
-■I  abundant  as  to  make  the 
iMcks  look  as  though  some 
one  had  splashed  whitewash 
upon  them  profusely  with 
L  brush. 

Tiie  young,  on  hatching, 
hop  immediately  into  the 
water,  descend  to  the  bot- 
'111,  and  during  the  entire 
:irval  life,  which  lasts  two 
years  and  eleven  months, 
feed  upon  other  aquatic  in- 
sects. 


-■■  A  , 


Pupa  crawling  up  out  of  the  water.      One  larva  ("  dobson,"  etc.)  crawling 
on  the  sand  and  stones,  and  another  swimming  above  it. 
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"heading  for  julv 
by  melton  r.  owe 
age  15.     (cash  prize. 


SUNSET  SHADES. 

BY   JESSICA    NELSON    NORTH    (AGE    II). 

(  Winner  of  Foi'nte?-  Prizes. ) 
Upon  the  distant  western  skies 
The  purple  clouds  of  sunset  rise, 
Like  jasper  walls  of  Paradise 

All  edged  with  gold  and  pink. 
Across  the  lake  a  heron  flies  ; 
Far  off  and  faint  a  sea-gull  cries  — 
Dindy  its  ringing  echo  dies  ; 

The  reeds  sway  by  the  brink. 

Reflected  on  the  water  bright, 
I  see  the  sunset's  golden  light. 
The  heron  pauses  in  its  flight. 

The  radiant  tints  to  view ; 
And  dimly  now  the  colors  die. 
Dark  shadows  creep  across  the  sky ; 
The  moon  is  shining  from  on  high 

Upon  the  waters  blue. 

July  begins  a  happy  season  for 
League  members.  School  is  over  and 
vacation  is  all  ahead,  with  no  thought 
of  books  or  lessons  or  examinations. 
Some  of  us  will  go  to  the  sea-shore, 


some  to  the  mountains,  and  some  to  the  country.  Even  those  of  us 
who  stay  at  home  will  make  short  excursions  to  shady  nooks  and  pleas- 
ant brooks  and  summer's  shining  sands.  Perhaps  we  shall  even  forget 
the  League  for  a  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  happy  things,  but  the 
League  and  our  studies  will  not  quite  forget  us.  For,  without  knowing 
it,  we  shall  learn  from  nature's  pleasant  pages,  and  without  intending  to 
do  so,  perhaps,  shall  gather  material  for  the  poems  and  the  stories  and 
the  pictures  for  another  year  to  come.     A  happy  vacation  to  one  and  all. 
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EARLY    SPRING.  BY    AMY    PEABODY,    AGE    12.       (CASH    PRIZE.) 
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PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  43- 

In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  consid- 
ered. 

Verse.  Cash  prize,  George  W.  Cronyn  (age  14), 
840  E.   141st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gold  badge,  Shirley  Willis  (age  14),  3723  Delmar 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Silver  badges,  Gertrude  T.  Nichols  (age  12),  Co- 
hasset,  ^Lass.,  Katherine  Kurz  (age  16),  22  Robin- 
wood  Ave.,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  antl  Margaret  Mary 
Cronin  (age  9),   134  Harrison  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Illustrated  Story.  Gold  badge,  Alfred  Patmore 
Clarke  (age  16),  1742  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prose.  Gold  badges,  Edna  Wise  (age  15),  239 
West  70th  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Ivy  Varian  Walshe 
(age  14),  Maison  Allamand,  26  Rue  de  la  Gare,  Mon- 
treux,  Switzerland. 

Silver  badges,  Susan  M.  Molleson  (age  13), 
478  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Alleine  Langford 
(age  14),  7  E.  3d  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and 
Bennie  Hasselman  (age  9),  527  Central  Ave., 
Jersey  City  Heights,  X.  J. 

Drawing.  Cash  prize.  Melton  R.  Owen  (age 
15),  170  I'enn  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Gold  badge,  Jessie  J.  Whitcomb  (age  16), 
6024  Hayes  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Silver  badges,  Ethel  E.  Smith  (age  13),  226 
Lexington  Ave.,  X"ew  York  City,  and  Joseph 
B.  Mazzano  (age  16),  24  Minor  St.,  X'ew  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Photography.  Cash  prize.  Amy  Peabody 
(age  12),  120  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Gold  badges,  Holden  C.  Harlow  (age  14), 
P.  O.  Box  65,  Ayer,  Mass.,  and  Enza  Alton 
Zeller  (age  14),  118  Oglethorpe  Ave.,  W.,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Silver  badges,  Catherine  Delano  (age  13), 
1844  Wellington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  John 
Griff  en  Pennypacker  (age  12),  146  Gay  St., 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Wild-animal  and  Bird  Photography.  First 
prize,  J.  Foster  Hickman  (age  15),  West  Ches- 
ter, Chester  Co.,  Pa.  .Second  prize,  George  T. 
Bagoe  (age  16),  423  Fourth  Ave.,  X'ew  York 
City.  Third  prize,  Charles  M.  Foulke,  Jr. 
(age  13),  2013  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Puzzle-making.  Gold  badges,  James  Brew- 
ster (age  16),  Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  and 
Christine  Graham  (age  14),  5145  Lindell  .Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Silver  badges,  Alice  Lorraine  Andrews  (age 
14),   2435^^    Telegraph    .\ve.,   Berkeley,   Cal., 
and    Rebecca   Chilcott   (age    13),    2   West   Broadway, 
Bangor,    Me. 

Puzzle-answers.  Gold  badges,  William  R.  M. 
Very  (age  12),  28  Monadnock  Road,  X^ewton  Center, 
Mass.,  and  Betty  Brainerd  (age  14),  11 14  Fifth  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Silver  badges,  Constance  H.  Irving  (age  11).  1919 
Fifth  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Esther  M.  Walker 
(age  16),  40  West  Fifth  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  and  Er- 
nest H.  Watson  (age  13),  109  Second  St.,  Warren,  Pa. 


A  SUMMER  SUNSET. 

BY  SHIRLEY    WII.I.IS    (.\OE    I4). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

A  GOLDEN  tint  spreads  o'er  the  sky, 
The  rosy  clouds  are  floating  by, 
The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  weary  world  prepares  to  rest. 

The  crickets  chirp  upon  the  hill. 
And  yonder  flies  a  whip-poor-will. 
The  bats  are  darting  all  about. 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  peep  out. 

The  evening  dew  begins  to  fall, 
The  screech-owl  to  his  mate  doth  call, 
Their  tiny  lamps  the  glow-worms  light. 
And  silently  descends  the  night. 


XOTICL. 

Every  St.  Nicholas  reader  is  entitled  to 
League  membership  and  badge,  free. 


BIT    OF    NATURE."       BV    JESSIE    J.    WHITCOMB,    AGE    16.       (GOLD    BADCK   \ 

POLLY'S  FOURTH. 

BY    EDNA    WISE    (ACE    I5). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

Polly  was  a  little  girl  and  Polly  was  also  very  timid. 
The  Fourth  of  July  held  no  joys  for  Polly  on  account  of 
fire-crackers.      She  was  very  much  afraid  of  them. 

But  this  morning  Polly  could  hardly  keep  still,  she 
was  so  excited.  For  had  n't  papa  telegraphed  that  he 
was  coming  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  spend  the 
Fourth  with  them?  Polly  watched  the  railroad  tracks 
long  before  it  was  time  for  the  train  to  go  by,  anil  when 
it  did  come,  and  she  saw  papa  waving  at  her  from  the  car- 
window,  she  nearly  went  wild  with  glee  ;  she  could  hardly 
wait  until  he  had  time  to  come  home  from  the  station. 

Just  as  they  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  breakfast. 
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]iapa  took  a  great  red,  wicked- 
looking  fire-cracker  from  liis 
valise  and  showed  it  to  Polly. 

"  We  '11  set  it  off  after 
breakfast,"  he  said.  He 
winked  at  mania  as  he  said 
it,  but  Polly  did  not  see  him. 
She  was  too  busy  looking  at 
the  cracker,  and  the  long, 
ugly  fuse  at  the  end.  All 
(luring  breakfast  she  thought 
about  it,  and  while  the  fam- 
ily were  pushing  back  their 
chairs  she  slipped  quietly 
away. 

"  Why,  where  's  Polly?" 
asked  papa,  almost  a  half- 
hour  afterward. 

"  I  don't  know,"  an- 
swered mama;  "I  thought 
she  was  here." 

Then  they  began  to  hunt, 
and  for  a  long  time  could 
not  find  her.  But  mama 
finally  found  her  sitting  at 
the  very  top  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  garret.  .She  had  her  eyes  shut  tight  and 
her  chubby  fingers  as  far  into  her  ears  as  she  could  get 
them. 

How  mama  did  laugh  when  she  saw  her!  Then  she 
took  Polly  downstairs,  and  papa  picked  up  the  big  cracker 
that  had  frightened  her  so,  took  hold  of  the  fuse,  and 
pulled.  And  that  big,  ugly  fire-cracker  was  nothing  but 
a  candy-bo.x  filled  to  the  brim  with  candy  for  Polly! 

"  Oh,  dear,"  murmured  Polly,  with  a  happy  face,  "  1 
wish  all  fire-crackers  were  full  of  candy." 

AT  SUNSET  WHEN  THE  TIDE  IS  LOW. 

Illustrated  Poem. 

BY    GEORGE  W.    CRONY.V   (AGE    I4). 

{Cash  Prize.) 

Across  the  crimson  sunset  sky, 

Now  darting  fast,  now  wheeling  slow. 

The  snow-white  sea-gulls  circling  fly, 
At  sunset  when  the  tide  is  low. 


^<^-  W{r-^..s.^M...^..hL. 


XZA  ALTON  ZELLER,  .\GE  I4.   (GOLD  BADGE  ) 


The  flocks  of  wild  geese  honking  rise. 
Where  wave  the  rushes  to  and  fro, 

And  break  the  stillness  with  their  cries. 
At  sunset  when  the  tide  is  low. 

Across  the  marsh  a  dying  gleam, 
The  rushes  catch  the  western  glow, 

Then  twilight  reigns  o'er  all,  supreme, 
At  sunset  when  the  tide  is  low. 

The  lazy  seaweed  rides  the  tide, 

And  lapping  waters  softly  flow. 
Striving  their  shallow  depths  to  hide. 

At  sunset  when  the  tide  is  low. 

Across  the  wastes,  so  black  and  bare, 

Softly  the  evening  breezes  blow 
A  breath  of  swamp  and  salt  sea  air. 

At  sunset  when  the  tide  is  low. 

Fast  fades  the  dying  western  light. 

The  purple  shadows  longer  grow. 
Murmurs  the  sleepy  earth,  "  Good  night!" 

The  sun  has  set,  the  tide  is  low! 

POLLY'S  FOURTH. 

BY  IVY   VARIAX    WALSHE    (.\GE    I4). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

It  was  all  very  well,  thought  Polly,  to  spend  the 
summer  in  a  quaint  little  Italian  village  in  the  hills 
around  Naples.  To  be  sure,  they  had  plenty  of  amuse- 
ments. But  the  Fourth  of  July  was  approaching,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  founil  her  far  away  from  America. 
How  could  she  celebrate  it?  Polly's  pretty  face  wore 
an  an.xious  frown,  which  her  mother  soon  noticed,  and 
said,  when  everything  had  been  explsMned  to  her : 
"  Don't  worry;  I  have  got  a  plan  for  celebrating  the 
Fourth,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  he  disappointed." 

At  si.x  o'clock  Polly  was  awakened  by  her  mother, 
and  at  seven  the  carriage  was  waiting  for  them.  She  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going.  When  she  learned 
that  it  was  to  Pomjieii,  her  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

How  splendid  that  drive  proved,  across  the  lovely 
green  country,  through  several  picturesque  villages ! 
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At  length  Mount  \'esuvius,  with  Naples  showing 
white  and  peaceful  in  the  distance,  came  in  sight ;  and 
soon  after  they  reached  Pompeii. 

But  what  words  can  descril)ethe  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  old  Graeca- Roman  city  that  for  two  thousand 
years  lay  buried  beneath  the  ashes? 

Now  it  was  once  again  uncovered,  for  the  sun  to  shine 
on  and  the  breezes  to  sigh  softly  round  it,  in  memory  of 
the  dead. 

For  hours  Polly  roamed  about,  admiring  the  bright 
flowers  that  had  sprung  up  again  in  the  old  gardens, 
running  down  the  narrow  streets  that  the  wheels  of  the 
old  Roman  chariots  had  worn  into  deep  ruts,  looking 
with  awe  at  the  stately  temples,  and  passing  sadly 
down  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

How  interesting  she  found  the  great  wine-jars,  stand- 
ing half  full  of  rain-water,  and  the  large  ovens  and  corn- 
mills,  still  in  good  condition  and  seeming  sorry  that 
they  will  never  again  be  used! 

But  the  time  passed  all  too  quickly ;  the  sun  was 
setting  behind  Vesuvius,  coloring  the  sky  a  bright  gold 
and  touching  the  clouds  over  Capri  ajid  Lschia  with  a 
rosy  light. 

Polly  turned  to  her  mother  with  a  sigh  of  content  and 
murmured  : 

"  It  has  been  a  most  lovely  Fourth." 

AT  SUNSET. 

I!Y  GERTRUDE    T.    NICHOLS    (AGE   12). 

{Silver  Badi:^e.) 

Ilusir  now,  my  l)aby,  the  sun  has  set. 

But  in  the  west  you  can  see  light  yet; 

The  Sleep-man  is  coming,  so  close  your  eyes. 

And  you  'II  give  the  Sleep-man  a  nice  surprise  ; 

When  the  Sleep-man  comes,  he  Ml  only  peep. 

And  he  won't  come  in,  for  you  '11  be  asleep. 

"  Where  does  the  sun  go  when  it  has  set?  " 
To  the  other  side  of  the  world,  my  pet, 
And  the  cliildren  in  China  jilay  and  play, 
For  here  it  is  night  while  there  it  is  day. 
But  hush  now,  dear,  for  the  stars  are  peejiing; 
The  Sleep-man  conies  — will  he  find  you  sleeping? 


BY    HOLDEN    C 
HARLOW,    AGE    I4. 
(GOLD   BADGE.) 


SUNSET:   A  LULLABY. 

liY    KATIIERINE    KURZ 

(age  16). 

{Silver  Bad^v.) 
Till',  red  sun  is  dying 

Low  down  in  the  west, 
The  birdlings  are  flying 

To  seek  the  home  nest. 

And  my  bonny  birdling, 
•Safe  'neath  mother's  wing, 

Awaits  the  dream  fairies 
Who  sweet  slumbers 
bring. 

The  curly-haired  lambkins 
Who  frolic  near  by 

Creep  close  to  their  mothers 
When  night  draweth  nigh. 

And  my  darling  lambkin, 
That  late  played  around, 

Mas  drifted  to  dreamland 
In  sleep,  sweet  and  sound. 


.So  rest,  my  dear  baby, 
While  I  pray  that  He 
Who  takes  care  of  children 
Will  watch  over  thee. 


A    SUMMER   SUNRISE. 

HY    MARGARET    STEVENS    (A<;E    12). 

A  ROSY  light  appears  in  the  far  east. 

The  sun  peeps  from  behind  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  flowers  lift  up  their  nodding,  drowsy  heads, 

Man  wakens  from  his  peaceful  slumber  now. 

The  Ijirds  begin  to  sing  their  morning  song, 
The  tiny  wavelets  murmur  on  the  bay. 

The  sunbeams  dance  and  sparkle  merrily, 

And  nature  wakes  to  bid  the  world  "  Good  day  I' 


SrKlNC.  1!V    JOHN    liKlKKEN    I'ENN  \  I'ACKEK, 

AGE    12.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 
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Illustrated  Story. 

BY  ALFRED  PATMORE  CLARKE  (AGE  l6). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

"The  Fourth,  and  no  money  for  fireworks!"  said 
Polly  Packer,  as  she  tossed  the  July  St.  Nicholas  on 
the  lounge  beside  her. 

vShe  had  used  all  her  own  savings,  together  with  what 
her  father  and  mother  would  have  given  her  for  fireworks, 
on  the  party  which  had  celebrated  her  birthdav,  the  1st 
of  July. 

The  mere  thought  of  a  Fourth  without  fireworks 
nearly  made  Polly  cry. 

Unconsciously  she  picked  up  the  magazine,  which  had 
accidentally  opened  in  falling,  and  glancing  down  the 
page,  shut  it,  only  to  hurriedly  reopen  it ;  for  she  had  seen, 
"  Five  dollars  will  be  awarded  instead  of  anotlier  gold 
badge,"  which  appeared  on  the  last  page  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  League,  referring  to  prize  contributions. 

The  month  before  she  had  gotten  a  gold  badge  for  a 
prize  story,  so  the  possibilities  for  the  future  brightened. 

But  "Awards  will  be  announced  and  prize  contri- 
butions published  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for  Octo- 
ber,"   next    met    her    eye. 

"  Even  if  I  did  get  a 
prize, "thought  Polly,  "how 
could  I  buy  fireworks  to- 
morrow with  five  dollars  in 
October?" 

Looking  idly  down  the 
names  of  contributions  she 
came  to  prose. 

"  Prose — prose  —  "  said 
Polly,  half  aloud.  "What 
a  cute  little  story  '  Rover's  ' 
protecting  '  Tabby  '  from 
Mrs.  Ralyer's  '  Gyp,'  and 
Tabby's  scratching  the  old 
hen  when  she  pecked  at 
Rover,  would  make! 

"I  '11  doit." 

Entirely  forgetting  that 
there  were  such  things  as 
Fourth  of  July  fire-crack- 
ers or  untimely  lack  of 
money,  she  resolutely  set 
to  work,  and,  after  two 
hours'  hard  work,  handed 
the  copy  to  her  fond  father 
for  criticism.  He  read  it 
and  re-read  it. 

"  Polly,"  said  he,  finally, 
"  leave  this  with  me." 


She  was  soon  lost  in  St. 
Nicholas  in  a  cozy  cor- 
ner. 

"  Fine  form,  excellent 
plot,  good  description," 
said  Mr.  Packer  that  even- 
ing, after  reading  it  aloud 
to  Polly's  mother. 

"  Polly,"  said  he,  after 
she  had  told  him  what  it 
was  for  (also  her  financial 
afTairs),  "I  '11  stake  two 
dollars  that  your  story  takes 
the  five  dollars.  If  it  does, 
you  pay  me  back.  If  not, 
we  're  square.  Is  it  a 
go?" 

Was  it?  Anyway,  Polly  awakened  the  neighborhood 
next  morning.     (And  kept  it  awake  all  day,  too.) 

SUNRISE   AND    SUNSET. 

BY    MARGARET    MARY    CRONIN    (AGE   9). 

{Silver  Badge.) 
The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  birds  are  flying  home  ; 
Robin  betakes  him  to  his  nest, 

The  owl  begins  to  roam. 

The  sun  is  rising  in  the  east. 

The  birds  wake,  every  one  ; 
And  wakens  every  man  and  beast. 

All  rising  with  the  sun. 

POLLY'S    FOURTH. 
Illustrated  Story. 

BY    BENNIE    HASSELMAX    (AGE    9). 

{Silver  Badge. ) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  boy's  grandmother  had  a 
parrot  that  could  n't  say  anything  except  "  Polly  wants 
a  cracker." 

When  the  boys  came  home  from  school  they  would 
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try  to   teach   Iiim   a   few  other  words,    but    he  was   so 
stupitl  that  he  could  n't  learn  to  say  anytliing  else. 

The  Ijoys  were  always  talking  to  him,  but  he  would 
always  shout  as  loud  as  he  could  the  same  thing  over 
again,  "  I'olly  wants  a  cracker  I"  and  so  he  could  n't 
hear  what  the  boys  said. 

One  time  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Polly  began 
again  shouting,  "  Polly  wants  a  cracker,"  as  usual. 

Then  the  boys  said,  "  We  '11  give  you  a  cracker  thi> 
time,"  so  they  lit  a  fire-cracker  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Polly  did  n't  know  that  it  was  loaded,  and  so  when 
it  went  off  Polly  got  so  scared  he  did  n't  know  what 
was  happening.  The  boys  were  careful  that  Polly 
did  n't  get  hurt,  but  he  was  so  angry  that  he  would 
have  flown  away  if  he  had  n't  been  shut  up  in  his  cage. 
"  That  is  not  the  kind  of  a  cracker  I  wanted,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "  I 
wanted  one  that  I  could 
eat."  After  this  he  always 
said,  "  Polly  wants  a 
cracker,"  every  day  in  the 
vear    except     Fourth    of 

July. 

1  hen  he  would  crawl 
in  the  corner  of  his  cage 
and  hide  and  say  nothing 
at  all. 

POLLY'S  FOURTH. 

BY    SUS.\.\    M.    MOLLESO.N    (.-VGE    I3). 

{Silver  Badge'.) 

Polly  We.vtworth  was  an  American  girl  who  was 
traveling  in  Europe,  and  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  she  found  herself  in  Paris. 

Polly  had  determined  to  showherself  a  true  .\merican 
on    the    Fourth ;     so    that    morning    she     appeared    in 
white  with  a  red,  white,  and  blue  sash,  and  ribbons  of 
the  same  color  in  her 
hair. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Wentworth  took  Polly 
with  him  to  see  some 
French  people  who 
were  friends  of  his,  and 
who  had  three  children. 
As  Polly  spoke  French, 
they  soon  became  ac- 
quainted. 

At  last  Celeste,  the 
oldest,  noticed  Polly's 
decorations  and  asked 
what  they  were  for. 

Polly  exclaimed : 
"  Why,  don't  you  know 
that  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was 
signed  on  the  Fourth 
of  July?" 

"  No,  we  don't. 
What  was  it?  "  incpiired 
the  children. 

Polly  was  quite  hor- 
rified at  their  ignorance, 
though,  as  she  said  to  herself,  "  It  was  written  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago — yes,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven." 
It  was  written  in  our  Revolution,"  said  she,  aloud, 
"  and  declared  our  independence  of  England.  So  now 
we  .\mericans  celebrate  its  anniversary  every  year." 

Marie,  the  youngest,  now  piped:  "Why  do  you 
celel)rate  to-day?     Vou  should  do  it  on  the  14th." 


HEAliIN(,    K(1K    JILV.  DV  JOSEPH   R.   MAZZA.NO,  ACE   IL. 


BV    CATHEKl.NE    DELANO, 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

Polly  looked  puzzled,  so  Rene  said,  laughing  :  "  Oh, 
she  's  thinking  of  our  Fete  Nationale  on  the  14th  of 
July.  It  is  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille." 

What  was  the  Bastille?  "  questioned  Polly,  in  turn. 
"  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  column  papa  showed 
me  on  the  boulevard?" 

"  That  is  where  it  stood,"  answered  Rene.  "  It  was 
first  used  as  the  Castle  of  Paris,  and  afterward  as  a 
prison.  On  July  14,  1789,  it  was  captured  by  the 
revolutionists,  who  destroyed  it." 

"That  happened  in  your  Revolution,  then,"  said 
Polly;  "but  I  never 
knew  the  anniversaries 
were  so  close  together. " 
"  Ves,"said  Mr.  Sal- 
ignac  (who  had  just 
come  in),  "  and  another 
curious  thing  is  that  La- 
fayette, who  was  famo* 
in  your  Revolution,  also 
took  a  prominent  part 
in  ours." 

"  Are  n't  the  colors 
of  the  flags  the  same, 
too?  "  asked  Polly. 

"  Yes,  and  speaking 
of  them  reminds  me  of 
this.''  "  This  "  was  a 
little  gold  enameled  pin. 
The  enamel  was  red, 
wiiite,  and  blue. 

Mr.  .Salignac  said: 
"  .\s  these  are  our  na- 
tional colors,  Miss  Pol- 
ly, I  hope  you  will  keep 
(siLVEK  BADGE.)  tliis  iu  remembrancc  of 
your  Fourth  in  Paris." 


Every  St.  Niciiol.vs  reader  should  be  a  League 
member,  every  League  member  should  belong  to  a 
chapter,  and  every  chapter  should  take  part  in  the 

big  cc)m|K-tiji()ii. 
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EARI.Y    SPRING 

SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 
ky  w.  leigh  sowers  (age  l6). 
Children  : 

"Oh,  papa,  \\on't  you  tell  us, 

You  are  so  wondrous  wise, 

What  is  it  makes  the  sun  set, 

And  then  what  makes   it 

rise  ?  " 

Father: 

"Once  when  the  sun  was  little 

And  of  mischief  found  a 

lack, 

He  '  fixed  '  the  parlor  rocker 

With    a   life-sized    carpet 

tack. 

"Old  Mother  Earth  came  call- 
ing, 
In  grassy  garments,  fair. 
And   just   as   chance  would 
have  it 
She      chose      that      very 
chair!  !  ! 


MYERS,    AGE    I4. 


■  EARLY 

SPRING. 


"  She  loudly  called  for  justice. 
And  Fate  this  law  replies, 
'  The  sitn  will  always  have  to  set. 
Then  always  have  to  rise.'  " 
Curtain. 

A  JULY   SUNSET. 

BY    ELIZABETH    KNOWLTON    (AGE   7). 

The  sun  is  now  a  golden  ball 

Preparing  for  its  bed. 
While  all  around  it  colored  clouds 

Wrap  it  from  foot  to  head. 

There  's  golden,  purple,  blue,  and  red. 

And  other  colors  bright. 
While  all  tlie  skies  around  the  sun 

Are  darkening  with  the  night. 

At  last  the  sun  begins  to  set 

And  when  it  's  gone  from  sight, 

Where  it  was  now  its  golden  rays 
Give  out  a  little  light. 


POLLY'S   FOURTH. 

RY   ALLEINE    LANGKOKI)    (aGE    I4). 

( Silver  Badge. ) 

Polly  was  a  little  girl,  a  dear,  sweet  little  rosebud, 
with  wavy  golden  hair  and  big  blue  eyes. 

She  lived  in  a  little  town  in  the  south  of  England 
with  "  Daddy,"  and  "  Momsie,"  and  her  kitten  "  Bet- 
ty." 

One  morning,  after  she  had  finished  her  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk,  she  left  Betty  and  ran  to  Momsie,  who 
was  baking. 

Momsie,"  she  whispered,  "  was  'Merica  very  bad? 
'Cause  to-day  is  Fourth  July,  and  if  it  was  n't  I  want  to 
celebrate." 

Momsie  smiled.  "  No,  dear  ;  America  was  n't  bad." 
Polly  laughed  and  left  the  kitchen.  She  took  Betty 
and  sat  down  on  the  front  door-step ;  she  sat  here  a 
second,  then,  jumping  up,  she  ran  to  her  little  room. 
There  she  found  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and 
wrote  in  a  little  cramped  hand : 

"  Dere  King  i  love  you  lots  but  i  want  too  selbrate 
forth  if  u  dont  care  Polly." 

She  folded  it  and  put  a  stamp  on ;  then  a  thought 
came  to  her.  Why  not  take 
it  herself?  She  put  on  her 
new  sunbonnet  and,  with  the 
note  clasped  tightly  in  her 
hand,  started. 

"  London  is  most  awfullv 
far,"  she  thought  as  she 
trudged  along. 

Before  she  had  gone  far  she 
grew  so  tired!  The  note  was 
wrinkled,  and  no  London  was 
in  sight.  She  stopped  and 
looked  about,  and  then  sank 
down  beside  the  road. 

"  I  'm  tired,"  she  mur- 
mured, her  head  nodding. 

Suddenly  she  heard  horses 
and  sprang  up. 

"  The  King  !  "  thought  her 
baby  mind. 

The  horsemen  approached, 

BY  DOROTHY  and  as  the  first  came  by  she 

AGE  II.   held  up  the  note.    He  stopped 

and  took  it,  smiling  as  he  read. 
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"  Ves,  celebrate,"  he  answered,  and  lifted  her  up  be- 
fore him.      "  But  who  are  you,  baby?  " 

"  Polly  Cray,  of  Milbury,  sir,"  Polly  answered,  her 
little  liead  drooping. 

Before  she  reached  home  she  was  asleep,  and  the 
man  left  her  in  Momsie's  arms,  with  a  gold  jMcce  from 
"  the  King."  ^Vhen  she  awoke  the  men  were  gone, 
and  as  Momsie  did  not  tell  her  diflferently,  she  still 
thinks  it  was  the  King  who  brouglit  her  home. 

POLLY'S  FOURTH. 
(.4  True  Story.) 

BY    ERNEST   ANGELL   (AGE    I3). 

One  29th  of  June  found  Polly  Stewart  and  her  parents 
in  the  city  of  Montreal.  Late  that  evening  they  took  a 
steamer  en  route  for  England,  sailing  early  the  ne.xt 
morning,  reaching  Quebec  that  afternoon  and  making  a 
stop  of  several  hours  there.  For  the  two  succeeding 
days  they  steamed  down  the  ever-widening  St.  Lawrence, 
the  beautiful  Laurentian  Mountains  on  the  north  shore. 
Sailing  into  the  Clulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  soon  out 
of  sight  of  land,  leavingbehind  them  the  warm  weatlier. 

In  summer  the  steamers  of  this  line  go  north  of  New- 
foundland, thus  cutting  off 
several  hundred  miles,  while 
south  of  Newfoundland  is 
the  winter  route.  By  this 
time  it  was  thought  that  the 
ice  would  have  cleared  from 
the  northern  passage,  and 
so  this  was  the  first  trip  by 
that  route. 

On  the  evening  of  July  3d 
they  were  close  to  the  bleak 
shores  of  Labrador,  and 
soon  passed  into  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Lsle. 

When  Polly  awoke  the 
next  morning  the  engines 
were  still  and  silence 
reigned.  She  hastened  on 
deck,  and  there  saw  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sight.  The 
steamer  was  inclosed  by  ice 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  tumbled,  irreg- 
ular, of  a  pale  green  color! 

In  place  of  the  booming  of  cannons  and  the  noise  of 
fire-crackers  of  the  usual  Fourth,  Polly  heard  the  occa- 
sional booming  and  cracking  of  the  ice. 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  day  the  steamer  was  mo- 
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tionless,  save  when  the  ice  parted  a  little  around  the 
boat,  showing  the  black  water,  and  she  moved  forward 
a  little,  only  to  be  stopped  in  a  few  rods.  Of  course 
the    weather    was    bitterly    cold. 

Had  tliere  been  any  wind 
the  great  cakes  of  ice  would 
liave  crushed  in  the  sides  of 
the  steamer.  Luckily  it  was 
calm. 

Tlie  next  day  they  were 
clear  of  the  floe-ice,  but 
there  were  always  from  five 
to  fifteen  icebergs  in  sight. 
As  the  ship  could  avoid 
these  by  daylight,  there 
was  little  danger. 

In  the  morning  it  was 
learned  that  the  steamer 
had  grazed  a  large  iceberg 
in  the  night,  but  had  gotten 
safely  away.  Had  any  ice 
fallen  from  the  huge  mass 
it  would  have  crushed  the 
1 1  oat. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage 
was  uneventful,  and  tltf 
.Stewarts  arrived  in  due 
time    at  Liverpool. 
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But  that  Fourth  in  the  ice  Polly  will  never  forget. 
SUNRISE    IN   THE    MOUNTAINS. 

BY   JOHN    HERSHEl.    NORTH    (AGE    lO). 

( IVinncr  of  Foniicr  Prizes.) 
The  morning's  golden  curtains  tlraw 

About  the  mountain's  rugged  crest, 
The  wooded  heights  in  splendor  lie 
Darkly  against  the  morning  sky ; 
I  hear  the  mother  eagle  cry 

Above  her  mountain  nest. 

The  golden  sun  is  peeping 

Above  the  mountain  high  ; 
It  shines  upon  the  glistening  lake, 
It  lightens  up  each  forest  brake; 
Tiie  skylarks  in  the  fields  awake 

And  rise  into  the  sky. 


SWANS.  CHAIJLES   .M.    KOLI.KE,    JR.,    AOE    13.       (THIRD 
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SUNRISE   AND    SUNSET. 

BY    LOUISE    PAINE    (aGE    8). 

When  the  sun  doth  rise  at  morning, 
Behind  the  purple  hills, 

I  think  of  children  playing 
And  of  their  laughing  trills. 

But  when  it  sets  at  evening, 
Behind  the  crimson  bars, 

I  think  of  gleaming  moonlight 
And  of  the  evening  stars. 

POLLY'S   FOURTH. 

BY    MAX   PLAMBECK    (AGE    I3). 

Polly  was  a  middle-aged  par- 
rot  whose   early  days   had    been 
spent  in  the  green  forests  of  Yuca- 
tan in   Central  America.      I   had 
long  tried  to  teach  Polly  to  speak, 
and  had  taught  her  to  say  a  few 
short     sentences.      About     eight 
weeks  before  the  Fourth  of  July  I 
tried  to  teach  Polly  to  say  "  Hur- 
rah   for    George    Washington." 
But  she  would  not  repeat  it  after  me. 
Then  I  thought  it  might  be  too  long  to 
say  it  all  at  once — that  she  probably  could 
not  remember  it  all,  so  I  tried  to  teach 
her  to  say  it  word  for  word.      But  no ; 
she  would  n't  say  a  word  of  it. 

Yet  she  listened  attentively  when  I  re- 
peated it.  Then  I  got  disgusted  and  gave 
it  up  till  a  week  or  so  before  the  Fourth  ; 
then  I  tried  to  make  her  say  it,  but  she 
would  not  listen  to  me  now.  So  when 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth  came  I  went 
out  to  Polly.  She  said  "Hello."  I  an- 
swered "Hello,  Poll;  can't  you  say 
'  Hurrah  for  George  Washington '  for 
me  ? "  Then  she  became  furious  and 
flew  to  the  other  side  of  her  cage  and 
would  not  look  at  me,  so  I  finished  feed- 
ing her.  I  went  into  my  room  and  got 
my  fire-crackers,  went  outside,  and  was 
shooting  my  fireworks  away  when  mo- 
ther called  to  come  in  for  luncheon. 
After   luncheon    I    had    to    stay   in    the 


•■  A    BIT    OF   NATURE. 

BY   MARGARET   DOBSON, 

AGE    14. 


"HEADING    FOR   JULY."      BY   VERNA    E.    CLARK,  AGE    I4. 
(former   PRIZE-WINNER.) 

yard,  so  I  went  and  got  Polly  and  hung  her  up  on  the 
veranda,  put  up  the  hammock,  and  was  reading  Sr. 
Nicholas,  when  along  the  street  comes  the  street 
band  playing  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Polly  becomes  restless  and  cries 
as  loud  as  she  can,  "  Hurrah  for  George  Washington!" 
This  is  the  story  of  Polly's  Fourth. 

A    CALL   AT    SUNRISE. 

BY    EMILY    ROSE    BURT    (AGE    IJj. 

When  the  morning  sun  comes  creeping. 

Rising  o'er  the  distant  hills, 
And  its  beams  come  glinting,  glancing. 

In  beyond  my  window-sills. 


Then  outside  the  door  my  mother 
Stops  and  stands,  and  thus  she 
cries  : 
'  Good  morning,  child,  the  sun  has 
risen  ; 
Let  the  daughter,  too,  arise." 


POLLY'S    FOURTH. 

BY   ANNA    GARDINER    (AGE    12). 

Polly's  family  was  very  poor 
and  they  li-ved  in  a  narrow,  dirty  street,  where 
only  a  few  sunbeams  straggled  in ;  but  Polly 
was  very  happy  because  she  had  found  a  bunch 
of  fire-crackers  last  summer,  and  had  carefully 
kept  them  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  and  a 
beautiful  day.  Just  after  breakfast  Polly  called 
her  little  sisters  out  on  the  door-step  to  see  her 
set  off  the  fire-crackers.  Then  she  remem- 
bered she  had  no  matches.  She  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  precious  fire-crackers  in  the 
hands  of  a  younger  sister. 

She  had  got  the  matches  and  was  coming 
out  of  the  house  when  she  saw  a  little  dog  run 
up  to  her  sister  and  snatch  the  fire-crackers 
out  of  her  hand.  He  ran  around  a  corner, 
and  in  a  flash  she  was  after  him.  He  went  on 
and  on  in  many  streets,  and  at  last  Polly  lost 
him  in  the  crowd.  She  wandered  on,  trying 
to  find  her  house,  until  at  last  she  wandered  to 
the  wharves,  where  she  saw  a  cunning  little 
red  launch  with  six  merry  children  and  a  pretty 
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lady  getting  into  it.  She  drew 
near  to  watch,  and  the  lady,  noti- 
cing her,  asked  what  the  matter 
was.  She  replied  that  she  was  lost. 
So  the  lady  asked  Polly  if  she 
would  n't  like  to  go  on  a  picnic 
with  them.  Polly  said  she  would 
like  to  very  much,  but  they  would 
wonder  at  home  where  she  was. 

So  the  lady  sent  a  messenger 
to  Polly's  house  to  tell  where  hhe 
was. 

So  Polly  went  with  them,  and 
set  off  fire-crackers,  and  played 
with  the  children,  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful time. 

When  she  went  home  she 
brought  her  sisters  some  fire- 
crackers and  told  them  about  tlie 
fine  time  she  had. 

LEAGUE   LETTERS. 

THE  CHOLERA   IN   PALESTINE. 

American  Colony, 
Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

De.\r  St.  Nichol.as:  Some  time  ago  some 
merchants  from  Gaza  went  to  Egypt,  where  the 
cholera  was  raging.  They  stayed  there  and 
sold  their  goods,  and  had  laden  their  camels 
with  merchandise  to  bring  back  to  Gaza  when 
the  quarantine  stopped  them.  They,  however, 
bribed  the  soldiers  and  got  through.  A  little 
while  after  they  reached  Gaza,  one  and  then 
another  died,  and  cholera  was  soon  raging  all 
through  the  town.  People  died  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  were  lying  about  the  streets,  with 
nobody  to  bury  them.  The  result  was  that  it 
began  to  spread  to  Jaffa  and  the  villages  along 
the  Jaffa  ro.id  to  Jerusalem.  Up  north  to  Nab- 
lus,  Tiberias,  etc.,  down  to  Jericho,  and  in  a 
,  short  while  we  in  Jerusalem  were  inclosed  by 
cholera  on  all  sides. 

We  know  a  Mohammedan  woman  whose  uncle  lived  in  Gaza. 
One  night  he  dreamed  that  fourteen  of  his  household  died.  Soon  the 
cholera  broke  out,  and  one  after  another  died,  until  he  had  buried 
thirteen.  He  had  no  more  relations  in  the  world,  and  felt  sure  that 
he  would  be  the  fourteenth.  He  was  too  frightened  to  go  home,  and  .so 
he  slept  in  an  inn.  After  a  while  he  thought  that  he  would  go  home 
and  attend  to  his  goods.  When  he  reached  there  he  found  his  prop- 
erty all  tied  together  ready  to  be  carried  off,  and  in  the  next  room  he 
found  the  thief,  dead,  having  been  struck  down  by  the  cholera.  See- 
ing this  he  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  !  Fourteen  have  died  in 
my  house,  and  I  am  saved."     He  lives  to  this  day. 

Vou  may  imagine  that  it  was  not  very  comfortable  for  us,  with 
starvation  staring  us  in  the  face.  Hardly  anything  grows  in  Jerusa- 
lem, but  it  is  .ill  carried  in  on  camels,  donkeys,  etc.  Now  when  the 
quarantine  stopped  them  there  was  nothing  in  the  city  to  eat.  A 
council  was  held,  and  it  w.is  arranged  so  that  wheat  could  come  in 
and  be  cheap,  so  the  poor  people  could  have  bread.  Now  the  chol- 
era is  all  gone,  and  long  strings  of  camels  can  be  seen  coming  in, 
bearing  wheat  and  other  means  of  support.  We  hope  that  the 
cholera  will  never  come  again. 

Benxie  Naseef  (age  14). 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Reading  an  article  ahiout  cats  not  liking 
music  in  one  of  the  previous  Sr.  Nicholases,  I  thought  I  would 
tell  about  a  cat  my  mother  had  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  has  told 
me  the  story  a  great  many  times. 

My  mother  would  often  sit  down  with  her  cat  in  her  arms  and  sing 
to  it,  when  pussy  would  gently  put  her  paw  over  mother's  mouth  to 
stop  her. 

One  day  mother's  brother  had  the  cat  in  his  lap,  and  was  whistling. 
The  cat  soon  jumped  down  and  ran  out  of  the  door.  .My  uncle 
brought  her  back,  shut  the  door,  and  began  whistling  again.  The 
cat  ran  around  the  room,  trying  to  get  out.  She  then  jumped  in  my 
uncle's  lap  and  scratched  him  on  the  nose. 

She  showed  every  sign  of  great  anger,  for  her  fur  was  llufTcd  up  and 
her  eyes  on  fire.  "  Captain  Jinks  "  made  her  more  angry  than  any 
other  tune.  Yours  truly,  Elizabeth  D.\Y(agei2.) 

Trewaras. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Although  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  received 
my  badge,  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  it  now.     Of  course,  when  I 
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got  it  every  one  teased  me  about  it  dread- 
fully, and  I  was  immediately  christened 
the  "  silver  badger." 

My  brother  has  suggested  several 
times  since  tlien  that  I  ought  soon  to 
turn  a  richer  color.  My  hopes  do  not 
soar  so  high. 

You  really  cannot  imagine  how  eagerly 
we  watch  for  you  each  month.  As  soon 
as  the  other  magazines  come  the  excite- 
ment begins.  You  are  always  the  last. 
In  March  the  whole  family,  except  mo- 
ther and  dad,  paraded  down  to  meet  the 
postman.  When  we  got  back,  I  began 
at  the  front,  working  slowly  up  to  the 
League,  to  show  the  others  how  calm 
and  indifferent  I  was.  This,  however,  I 
will  not  do  again.  It  is  too  trying  on  the 
nerves. 

I  hope  that  you  agree  with  me  that 
thanks  are  better  late  than  never,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  sincere. 

Your  interested  reader,  admirer,  and 
competitor, 

Marjorie  V.  Betts. 


Interesting  and  appreciative  letters 
have  been  received  from  Nellie  C.  Dodd, 
Freda  M.  Harrison,  Eleanor  Green,  Lilian 
Spurgeon,  Helen  H.  B.  .Merrill,  Helene 
Burdett  Fairchild,  Charlie  D.  Manson, 
Isabel,  Dandson  i'rickett,  Lucy  Bouker, 
Frances  Jeffery,  Cornelia  N.  Walker, 
Catherine  IJ.  Shepherd,  Helen  Mac- 
kay,  Donald  McNeale,  Mary  E.  Kirk, 
G.  Virginia  Robinson,  Mabel  Agnew, 
Henrietta  j^gnew,  Maijorie  Anderson, 
May  H.  Ryan,  Agnes  D.  Campbell, 
Mary  Randall  Bacon,  Mar- 
■y  ion  E.  Senn,  Beatrice  Kelly, 
\  Louise  Marshall  Haynes, 
Vi-^nfr^C^  Corinne  Bowers,  Phyllis  .Mc- 
.  "^A^Sw  Vickar,  Marjory  Anne  Har- 
°^  '  rison,  Grace  L.  HoUaman, 
A.  Brooks  Lister,  Charlotte 
Waugh,  Eleanor  Hissey, 
Clarence  Macy,  Ruth  H. 
Brierley,  Mary  Underbill, 
Jessica  North,  Eleanor  May 
Barker,  Fanny  C.  Storer,  May 
Frances  Keeline,  Katherine  Fanning.  Marion  Lane,  Harold  W.  Lid- 
stone,  M:irk  Curtis  Kinney,  Katharine  Van  Dyck,  Elsie  Lyde  Eaton, 
Francis  Carter  Stevens,  ^lildred  Wymnn,  .Alice  R.  Knowles,  Edgar 
B.  Edmunds,  Hildegarde  Schurmeier,  Mary  Alice  Shaw,  Elizabeth 
B.  Ballard,  Aimee  Vervalen,  Nellie  Finn,  Elizabeth  Otis,  Flossie 
Wade,  Esther  CuUen,  Elizabeth  Q.  BoUes,  Helen  Rosenbaum,  Bes- 
sie E.  Morgan,  Harvey  M.  Osgood,  Harford  W.  H.  Powel,  Jr., 
Donald  Messera,  Harold  Osborne,  Lilhan  Connelly,  Genie  Burke, 
Floyd  D.  Godfrey,  Jeffreys  Martin  Lyon. 


BIT    OF    nature.  UV    CDRDNER    H.   SMITH,  .\GE    15. 
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THE   KOLL    OF    HONOR.  Don  H.  Davy 

Sally  Williams  Palmer 
A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  published  had  space  permitted.  Richard  M.  Hunt 
.\  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  honorable  mention  and  en-  Emilie  C.  Flagg 

Elizabeth  M.  Ballard 
.Mark  Curtis  Kinney 
Helen  M.  Boardman  Delniar  Gross  Cooke 

Julia  Wilinarth  Williamson  Eleanor  Hinton 
Helen  A.  Scribner  '        "        "    "• 

Marjone  V.  Betts 
Frances  R.  Despard 
Philip  Rabone 
Virginia  Wainright 
Robert  Lowe  Hall 


VERSE 


Edwina  Lydia  Pope 
Beulah  H.  Ridgway 
Freda  Muriel  Harrison 
Margaret  E.  Manson 
Medora  Addison 
Alan  D.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Ada  H.  Case 


Thomas  Porter  Miller 
Mary  Clara  Tucker 
Catharine  D.  Brown 
Eleanor  Myers 
Harvey  Deschere 
Margaret  Clemens 
Lillian  Alexander 
Louise  Ring 
Ellen  Dorothy  Bach 


Marie  Margaret  Kirkwood   Florence  Elizabeth  Yoder 

~ Edwina  DufTy 

Dorothy  Coit 
Esther  CuUen 
Eleanor  T.  Home 
Lesbia  Crouse 
Jeanette  Rathbun 
Elsie  F.  Weil 
Jennie  M.  Manley 
Eleanor  Perrin 
ISIargaret  L  Larimer 
Juliette  Dorothy  Halla 
Maria  E.  Wood 
J.  Faxon  Passmore 
Helen  Janet  Smith 
Marguerite  Reed 
Evelyn  V.  S.  Kno.x 
Gladys  Edgerton 
Gwen  Griffiths 
Sydney  P.  Thompson 
Viola  Marguerite  Graham 
Roger  Allen 
Geoflfirey  Atkinson 
Alexander  Dewar 
Helen  Rouse 
Ethel  Osgood 
Howard  Frost 
Beatrice  Lang 
Dorothea  Bechtel 
Cj.  B.  Hazelhurst,  Jr. 
Katherine  Maxwell 


Ruth  E.  Crombie 
Ann  Drew 
Harold  R.  Norris 
Hilda  C.  Wilkie 
Mabel  C.  Stark 
Alice  Hartich 
Pauline  K.  Angell 
Caroline  C.  Everett 
Alarjorie  Mclver 
Marjorie  Martin 
Isabel  Merrill 
Philip  C.  GiflTord 
Edith  J.  Minaker 
Rachel  BuUey 
Fay  Marie  Hartley 
Margaret  M.  Sherwood 
Edwin  Caleb  Burt 
Teresa  Cohen 
Elizabeth  Q.  Bolles 
Philip  B.  Eaton 
Edith  M.  Clark 
Elsie  Lyde  Eaton 
T.  Morris  Longstreth 
James  Carey  Thomas 
Mabel  Fletcher 
Minnie  E.  Chase 
Annie  Sabra  Ramsey 
A.  Elizabeth  Goldberg 
Neill  C.  Wilson 
Jewell  Chase 
Agnes  Dorothy  Can>pbsll 
Marguerite  Jacque 
Helen  Merrill 
Gladys  Nelson 
Dorothy  Kuhns 
Irene  \Veil 

Hoy  De  Grove  Baker 
Marjorie  Cleveland 
Helen  Janeway 
Winnifred  Copley  Smith 

VERSE    2. 

Bemhard  R.  Naumburg 
Elsa  Clark 
Kathleen  A.  Burgess 
Joan  Spencer  Smith 
Oscar  Y.  Brown 
Ransom  R.  Micks 
Ethel  de  Valcout  Lynn 
Gladys  Ralston  Britton 
Marjory  C.  Todd 
Helen  Prentiss  Dunn 
P.»ul  H.  Todd 
Lula  M.  Larrabee 
Alice  F.  Richards 
Helene  Burdett  Fairchild 
Vera  Johnston 
Maurice  T.  Martin 
Jessie  Freeman  Foster 
Marion  E.  Lane 


PROSE   I. 

Elizabeth  Eckel 
J.  Gordon  Gilkey 
Pearl  Almena  Maynaril 
Marie  J.  Hapgood 
Robert  Paul  Walsh 
Grace  Parson 
Anna  K.  Earle 
Margaret  C.  Gooch 
Louise  G.  Stevenson 
Mary  Blossom  Bloss 
Mary  D.  Bailey 
Constance  Badger 

PROSE   2. 

Signe  Swanstrom 
Tula  Latzke 
Kathleen  E.  Bailey 
Herrick  H.  Harwood 
Valentine  Rabone 
Margaret  Robertson 
Elizabeth  Lewis 
Elizabeth  Wilder 
Jean  O.  Evans 
Elaine  Sterne 
-Alice  A.  Burgess 
Marguerite  Wickham 
Louise  Clemens 
Irene  J.  Graham 


DRAWINGS    I. 

Elizabeth  R.  Scott 
Charles  Kabisius 
A.  Brooks  Lister 
Roger  K.  Lane 
Aline  J.  Dreyfus 
Arnold  W.  Lahee 
Alice  Paine 
Rhoda  E.  Gunnison 
Margaret  Winthrop  Peck 
Robert  W.  Foulke 
Jessie  C.  Shaw 
Dory  Hardy  Richardson 
Lelia  E.  Perrjman 
Letty  Maxwell 
Fred  H.  Aldrich,  Jr. 
Grace  Leadingham 
Margaret  Sharpe 
Margery  Bradshaw 
Ada  B.  Latzke 
Fred  Stearns 
Delia  F.  Dana 
Walter  Swindell  Davis 
Viola  Ethel  Hyde 
Lucile  Cochran 
Robert  S.  Hammond 
Gilberta  H.  Daniels 
Lee  Simonson 
Jack  Sinclair 
Ruth  P.  Brown 
Hermann  Louis  Schaeffer 
V\'illiam  Hazlett  Upson 
William  C.  Engle 

DR.AWINGS   2. 

Harriet  Park 
Elinor  Hosie 
Elizabeth  Chase  Buit 
Peirce  Charles  Johnson 
Muriel  M.  K.  E.  Douglas 
Ruth  Felt 
Phoebe  Wilkinson 
Eleanore  Woodward 
Sidney  Moise 
Helen  de  Veer 
Mary  S.  Sims 
Raymond  S.  Frost 
Florence  Votey 
Isadore  Douglas 
Edith  G.  Daggett 
Gertrude  Havens 
Harry  I'edlie 
.Anna  B.  Carolan 
Lawrence  Sheridan 
Irma  Jessie  Diescher 
Nelly  Nyce 
Frances  Gillette 
Melville  C.  Levy 
May  Lewis  Close 
Darby  Moore 


Angeline  Huff 

Helen  Bagoe 

Jean  Herbet 

Harold  Helm 

Dorothea  Gay 

Vernon  Radcliffe 

Leonie  Nathan 

Katherine  Maude  Merriam  Dorothy  G.  Thayer 

Harold  M.  Harvey  Margaret  B.  Richardson 

Frances  R.  Newcomb  Mary  G.  Taussig 

Ralph  G.  Heard  Ruth  Stone 


Margaret  McKeon 
Winnie  Sawyer 
Erica  Bovey 
Joseph  Fewsmith 
Harriette  Barney  Burt 
Jessie  Louise  Taylor 
Henry  Altman 
Laura  Gardin 
Herman  Witte 
Carina  Eaglesfield 
Robert  C.  Gummey 
Alice  Scabrook 
Anna  Heap  Gleaves 
Howard  Easlon  Smith 
Caroline  Rogers 
Marguerite  Jacques 
Gertrude  Winans 
Katherine  Goodwin  Parker 
Frieda  Werner 
Helen  S.  Readio 
Richard  H.  Wolle 
Marie  Atkinson 
Kathleen  F.  Walker 
Harrj  M.  Osgood 
Anna  Flichtner 
Mary  T.  Atwater 
Frances  Hale  Hurt 
Marjory  Chase 
Clara  Carroll  Earle 
St.  Clair  Breckons 
Leslie  Spier 


HEADING    rod   JULY 

BY   ALICE   GOSS,    AGE    l6. 


Mary  Gest 
Lincoln  Isham 
Douglas  Cummings 
Katherine  D.  Barbour 
Edith  A.  Roberts 
Isabel  Garcia 
Katie  Nina  .Miller 


Margaret  Wynn  Yancey 

Raymond  R.  Olson 

Karl  Keffer,  Jr. 

Bertha  Gage  Stone 

Leila  Tucker 

Clark  Souers 

Frances  Kceline 

George  Everett  Williamson  Henri  NS'ickenden 

Emily  W.  Browne 

Peter  Young 

Edna -Phillips 

Dorothy  Mulford  Riggs        Lucile  Cochran 

Vivian  Silvius  Paul  Goldsborough 

Eleanor  I.  Town  Cyril  B.  Andrews 
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Lawrence  T.  Hem  men  way 
Dunbar  Adams 
Fanny  Ogden  West 
Madelaine  Dixon 
Dunton  Hamlin 
Alexander  White  Moffatt 
Donald  Douglas 
Levant  M.  Hall 
Louise  T.  Preston 
Margaret  P.  Anderson 
Katherine  Miller 
Eleanor  Anderson 
Sydney  P.  Clark 
Wendell  F.  Power 
Sarah  S.  Morgan 
Margaret  Builer  Paul 
John  Rice  Miner 
Sylvia  Knowles 
Janet  Lance 
Helen  A.  Peabody 
Ralph  W.  Howell 
Marion  S.  Cornly 
Rexford  King 

PHOTOGRAPHS  2. 
Margaret  Armour 
C.  W.  Ireland 
Margaretta  V.  Whitney 
Philip  Roberts 
Dorothy  Brown 
Thurlow  S.  Widger 
Winifred  Booker 
Ethel  M.  Hauthaway 
Ethel  Derl:)y 
Florence  R.  T.  Smith 
Ruth  H.  Brierley 
Robert  Alhs  Hardy 
James  Alger  Fee 
George  Nelson  Drew 
Mar>'  R.  Day 
Thomas  S.  Knap 
Joseph  Rogers  Swindell 
W.  C.  Ballantyne 
Esther  U.  Sidelinger 
Helen  M.  Post 
Eugene  White,  Jr. 


Reed  L.  Jones 

Philip  Orme 

Helen  F.  Carter 

George  Hill 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees 

Ellen  Day 

Dorothy  Gray  Brooks 

Roy  L.  Sidelinger 

Kenneth  Mcintosh 

Ruth  F.  Londoner 

Ellen  Soumarokoff  Elston 

PUZZLES   I. 
Mary  E.  Dunbar 
Jack  White 
Carlota  Glasgow 
Sherman  H.  Bowles 
Margaret  Griffith 
John  De  Lancey'Grist 
Edwin  Arnold 
Harry  Wechsler 
Margaret  W.  Mandell 
Martha  Nickerson 
Philip  Stark 
Angela  Hubbard 
Gertrude  Brice 
Robert  S.  Kelley 

PUZZLES   2. 
Mar>'  Hinton 
Annette  Howe  Carpenter 
Arnie   Trattner 
William  S.  Weiss 
Margaret  Brown 
Leonard  L.  Barrett 
Francis  Wolle 
Walter  Eugene  Kirby 
Frsnces  C.  Hall 
William  Carey  Hood 
Clarence  A.  Southerland 
Katherine  G.  Leech 
Louis  Stix  Weiss 
S.  L.  Levengood 
Roger  Wisner 
Richard  A.  v.  Blucher 
Eric  Sanville 


NOTE. 

Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  the  League  columns,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allow  the  space  for  "Correspondents  Wanted,"  and  stamp 
exchange  notices.  Perhaps  later  in  the  season  we  shall  have  more 
room. 

CHAPTERS. 

Now  that  vacation-time  is  here,  chapters  can  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  nature  work.  The  Nature  and  Science  department 
contains  seasonable  hints  and  suggestions  for  each  month,  and 
League  chapters  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  this  department  a 
feature  of  their  work  and  recreation. 

NEW  LEAGUE   CHAPTERS. 

No.  650.  "  Hewren-paire."  Helen  Fuller,  President:  Emily 
Webb,  Secretary;  two  members.  Address,  30  Grove  St.,  Rock- 
land, Me. 

No.  631.  "M.  S.  L."  Elizabeth  Bridge,  President;  Ailene 
Gundelftnger,  Secretary;  five  members.  Address  1972  Green  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

No.  652.  "Xavicr."  Roberti  Walsh,  Secretary;  thirty-seven 
members.  .Address,  Students'  Library,  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

No.  653.     "Audubon."     Dorothea   Romer,    President;    Carolyn 
Case,  Secretary ;    six  members. 
.Address,  Ossining,  N.  \. 

No.  654.  "  Bonny  Chapter  " 
K.  A.  Breen,  President ;  Nellie 
Finn,  Secretary ;  four  members. 
Address,  22  Whitney  St.,  Rox- 
bury,.Mass. 

No.  655.  "Jolly  Good  Times 
Club."  Alice  K.  Knowles,  Presi- 
dent; six  members.  Address 
L.  Box  35,  Putnam,  Conn. 

No.  656.  Elise  Borroto,  Presi- 
dent; five  members.  Address, 
510  W.  124th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


No.  657.  "  Sunny  South."  Edward  L.  Davis,  President :  Alfred 
Sturtevant,  Secretary ;  five  members.     Address,  Kuskla,  Ala. 

No.  658.  "  F.  W.  S."  Earle  P.  Frank,  President;  WiUiam  W. 
Saut,  Secretary;  seven  members.  Address,  248  W.  4th  St.,  Elast 
Liverpool,  O. 

No.  659.  Jennie  MacGregor,  President  ;  Katherine  Fanning, 
Secretary  ;  six  members.     Address,  1130  Gudsnn  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

No.  660.  "Camera  Club."  William  T.  Slover,  Secretary;  five 
members.     Address,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

No.  661.  Bedford  Chapter,  recently  organized  in  Brooklyn,  with 
eight  members. 

PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.  46. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member 
who  has  won  a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named 
achievements,  and  shall  again  win  first  place,  a  ais/i 
prize  of  Jive  dollars  will  be  awarded,  instead  of  another 
gold  badge. 

Competition  No.  46  will  close  July  20  (for  foreign 
members  July  25).  The  awards  will  be  announced 
and  prize  contributions  published  in  St.  NlCHOl..-\S 
for  October. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines, 
and  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than 
two  drawings  or  photographs  by  the  author.  Title, 
"  Apple-time." 

Prose.  Article  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  words. 
It  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than 
two  drawings  by  the  author.  Title,  "  My  Favorite 
Cliaracter  in  Fiction." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  interior  or  exterior,  mounted 
or  unmounted,  but  no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Sub- 
ject, "  Summer-time." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash  (not  color),  interior  or  exterior.  Two  subjects, 
"  From  Life"  and  "  A  Heading  for  October." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  S  T.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage 
the  pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun. 
For  the  best  photograph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken 
in  its  natural  home  :  First  Prize,  five  dollars  and  Leajjue 
gold  badge.  Second  Prize,  three  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.      Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

RULES. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as   "original"    by    parent,   teacher,   or    guardian,  7cho 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  that   the  contribution 
is   not   copied,   but    wholly   the   work   and    idea  of   the 
sender.      If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be 
added.     These  things  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself^W  a  manuscript,  on  the 
upper   margin ;    if   a   picture,   on    the   margin   or  back. 
Write  or  draw  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.     A  con- 
tributor may  send  but  one 
contribution  a  month — not 
one  of  each  kind,  but  one 
only.      Address    all    com- 
munications : 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

I'nion  S(iiiare, 

BV    IRENE   GAVLORD    FARNH.^M,    AGE    lO.  Ps  CW     ^nrK. 
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OUR  NEW  The  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 

coMPETiTioN.  land"  competition  seemed 
to  please  our  young  writers,  and  certainly 
brought  us  many  bright  little  stories.  We  print 
one  of  them  below,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  prize-winners. 

The  usual  three  subscriptions  to  the  magazine 
will  be  given  this  time  for  the  best  three  letters 
received  before  July  25th  from  readers  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  telling  of  an  incident  they 
witnessed  —  something  that  pleased  them,  as  an 
act  of  bravery,  kindness,  courtesy,  unselfishness, 
or  honor,  performed  by  a  girl  or  boy.  Tell  the 
incident  in  three  hundred  words  or  less,  so  that 
the  reader  may  see  the  act  rather  than  read 
your  opinion  of  it.  This  is  an  exercise  in 
descriptive  writing.  The  letters  will  be  judged 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  writer  rather  than 
by  the  nature  of  the  act. 

Address  "  Books  and  Reading,"  St.  Nicho- 
las Magazine. 

ALICE  AND   THE   OVERTAKER. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  we  '11  go  to  see  the  over- 
taker." 

"  The  overtaker  ?  "  echoed  Alice. 

"Of  course.  You  have  undertakers,  and  we  have  an 
overtaker." 

"  But  what  does  he  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  takes  you  over." 

"  Over  what  ?  " 

"  Anything,  of  course.  Over  a  river  or  over  the 
measles,  or  anything  you  wish." 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  overtaker's  house.  Its 
owner  stood  at  the  door.  He  was  a  most  singular  crea- 
ture. His  hat,  his  hands,  his  whiskers  —  everything 
pointed  upward. 

"  Was  he  born  that  way  ?  "  whis,,ered  Alice. 

"  Hush  !  No;  he  had  to  train  himself  to  it." 

The  overtaker  now  advanced  to  meet  them.  He  did 
not  shake  hands,  for  his  arms  were  raised  above  his 
head.     Instead,  he  made  a  sort  of  spring  in  the  air. 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?  "  asked  Alice. 

"It  's  his  way  of  bowing,"  replied  the  Duchess. 

They  now  entered  the  house,  which  was  very  curious, 
for  all  the  furniture  consisted  of  step-ladders  ! 

After  tea,  which  they  ate  from  iron  baskets  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  Alice  asked  the  overtaker  how  much 
he  would  charge  to  take  her  over  an  attack  of  whoop- 
mg-cough. 


"  I  have  n't  got  it  now,  you  see,  but  I  might  some 
day,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  about  thirty  thousand  pounds,"  replied  the 
overtaker.     Alice  looked  worried. 

"  Could  n't  you  make  it  a  little  lower  ? "  she  said. 
"  I  only  have  a  shilling — " 

To  her  surprise,  he  burst  into  a  spasm  of  weeping, 
which  only  ceased  when  the  Duchess  gave  him,  by  mis- 
take, a  cupful  of  mucilage. 

"Oh!"  he  groaned,  "all  my  life  my  ambition  has 
been  to  get  as  high  as  possible,  and  for  her  to  use 
'  low  '  in  connection  with  me  is  too  much  !  " 

"  We  'd  better  go,"  said  the  Duchess ;  so  they  de- 
parted, leaving  the  overtaker  still  sobbing  on  a  step- 
ladder.  Miriam  A.  De  Ford. 

PRIZK-WINNERS. 

"Alice  in  Wonderland''''  Competition. 

1.  Miriam  A.  De  Ford  (14),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  Ethel  Pickard  (15),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3.  Joseph  W.  McGurk  (17),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

honorable  mention. 

Willia  Nelson  (16). 
Frances  R.  Johnson  (8). 
Marguerite  Beatrice  Child  (16). 
Helen  Van  Dyck  (12). 
James  Carey  Thomas  (17). 
Emma  Bugbee  (14). 
Alfred  Lowry,  Jr.  (15). 
Charlotte  Katharine  Gannett  (14). 
Ruth  E.  Crombie  (14). 
Frances  A.  Angevine  (15). 
H.  Robert  Backer  (12). 
Frederick  A.  Coates  (13). 
Everett  P.  Combes  (12). 
Mildred  D.  Yenawine  (14). 
Mary  R.  Hutchinson  (15). 
Henry  Webb  Johnstone  (10). 
Will  Sturges  (10). 


TO    THOSE    WHO 
W^IN    NO    PRIZES. 


It  would  be  an  excellent 
lesson  to  you  all  if  you 
could  yourselves  be  the  judges  in  our  prize- 
competitions.  You  would  derive  a  number  of 
useful  conclusions  from  the  experience.  First, 
it  would  do  you  good  to  learn  with  what  im- 
partiality your  efforts  are  compared,  and  with 
what  carefulness  their  merits  are  weighed. 
Second,  you  would  appreciate  how  many 
swift  "  hares "  are  passed  by  the  persevering 
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"tortoises"  —  how  much  cleverness  is  thrown 
away  for  want  of  a  httle  care  and  patience  and 
industry.  Third,  you  would  learn  to  follow 
directions  more  exactly,  and  would  see  that 
the  judges  must  give  the  first  rank  to  those 
who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  contests. 
Fourth,  you  would  learn  how  many  losers  fail 
by  only  a  trifling  defect  —  a  defect  the  winners 
avoid,  and  yet  one  that  no  competitor  need 
permit  to  remain  in  his  work.  Fifth,  you 
would  learn  that  no  competitor  is  slighted  or 
overlooked,  or  fails  to  be  fully  considered  — 
and  learning  this,  you  would  understand  that 
every  merit  you  can  compass  is  worth  while, 
and  carries  due  weight. 

The  more  thoughtful  of  you  know  already 
that  the  little  prizes  given  are  of  the  very  least 
importance.  It  is  worth  more  than  the  winning 
of  a  prize  merely  to  do  your  best.  Every  little 
essay  you  write  is  a  most  valuable  lesson  to 
you.  If  you  paid  a  fair  amount  to  have  each 
essay  considered  and  judged,  you  would  profit 
more  than  the  price  would  be  to  you.  Make 
up  your  minds,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  compe- 
titions for  your  own  sake,  and,  prize  or  no  prize, 
consider  your  own  improvement  the  best  reward. 

A    REPLY   TO    A  "  INQUIRER  "    wHtCS    ask- 

QUESTiON.  ipg  advice  about  "over- 
coming wordiness  in  composition-writing."  She 
says  in  her  note :  '•  I  write  such  wordy  compo- 
sitions, and  when  I  try  to  cut  down,  the  result 
is  so  stiff  and  stilted.  When  I  write  thinking 
of  my  faults,  I  am  so  unnatural.  I  want  to 
overcome  it,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my 
natural  style." 

There  is  no  name  or  address  given  in  the 
letter,  and  no  clue  to  the  age  of  the  writer; 
it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  answer  in  a  general 
way  only.  Probably  the  young  author  would 
find  the  advice  she  is  seeking  in  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's "Style"  —  a  booklet  published  by  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &:  Co.  A  young  person's  "  style  "  should 
be  no  style  at  all.  Style  in  writing  must  be 
a  growth,  and  the  result  of  long  practice  in 
the  art.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  correctness 
in  the  use  of  language  that  should  come  before 
any  thought  of  style. 

These  virtues  are  lacking  even  in  the  short 
note  sent  in  by  this  young  writer,  and  yet  they 
are  attainable  even  by  children,  and  are  often 


attained  by  the  young  people  who  send  in 
stories  and  similar  work  in  the  League  compe- 
titions. One  of  the  best  rules  for  a  beginner  is 
this :  "  Be  sure  you  know  what  you  wish  to 
say,  and  then  be  sure  you  have  said  it." 

School  compositions  are  very  difficult  to 
write,  for  the  reason  that  often  they  are  written 
only  for  the  sake  of  writing  something,  and 
sometimes  on  subjects  that  do  not  interest  the 
young  writers.  The  topics  given  out  are  likely 
to  be  too  big  for  the  space  given  to  them,  and 
are  occasionally  such  as  children  would  never 
choose  for  themselves. 

The  letters  received  about  the  competitions 
in  this  department  are  usually  well  written, — 
direct,  simple,  plain,  and  unpretending, —  be- 
cause the  young  writers  know  exactly  what  they 
wish  to  say.  The  letters  on  "  My  Favorite 
Place  for  Reading"  were  excellent;  so  were 
those  on  "  The  Birthday  Dinner  to  Characters 
in  Fiction."  But  the  same  writers  might  make 
poor  work  of  such  a  subject  as  "  Summer,"  or 
"  A  Day  by  the  River,"  or  "  My  Pets."  An 
adult  writer  would  do  no  better  in  the  brief 
space  given. 

If  you  have  such  subjects,  you  must  learn 
to  take  only  a  little  of  the  wide  range  cov- 
ered by  the  topic,  and  then  think  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  narrowed  field.  Clear  think- 
ing makes  clear  writing." 

A    FATHERS    GIFT  COBDEN    SANDERSON    is, 

TO  HIS  DAUGHTER,  as  many  of  you  know, 
noted  as  an  artistic  binder  of  beautiful  books. 
To  his  daughter  he  gave  a  copy  of  Ruskin's 
"  Unto  this  Last,"  which  he  had  bound  for  her, 
and  in  it  was  this  inscription : 

"  This  book,  Stella,  I  was  binding  when  you 
were  born  ;  and  being  one  of  the  noblest  books 
I  know,  I  covered  it  with  such  glory  as  I  could 
of  roses  and  stars,  and  set  your  name  in  the 
midst,  and  gave  it  to  you,  hoping  that  you 
would  all  your  lifelong  love  it,  and  all  your  life 
long  live  in  obedience  to  its  precepts. 

"Your  Father." 

Was  n't  that  a  dainty  volume  to  set  before  a 
little  queen  ?  Of  course  the  '•  stars "  in  the 
design  were  meant  to  stand  for  his  daughter's 
name  —  "Stella,"  meaning  a  star.  With  such 
a  beginning  how  could  the  little  girl  fail  to  love 
books  and  the  treasures  they  bring  ? 


THE    LETTER-BOX. 


Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  15th  of  September  manuscripts 
cannot  conveniently  be  examined  at  the  office  of  St.  Nicholas.  Consequently  those  who  desire  to  favor  the 
magazine  with  contributions  will  please  postpone  sending  their  manuscripts  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


Bridgepok  T,  Ala. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years 
old.  I  love  your  magazine  better  than  anything.  I 
like  the  continued  stories  better  than  any.  I  have  had 
it  two  years.  I  like  the  story  of"  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights."  I  am  very  glad  to  get  the  St.  Nicholas 
every  month.  I  have  a  sister.  My  grandma  reads  me 
stories  in  the  St.  Nicholas.  I  have  a  little  dog ;  he 
is  black.  I  have  a  pair  of  little  pigeons;  they  are  pretty. 
I  like  to  play  with  my  pigeons.  There  are  some  stray 
cats  that  stay  around  the  house.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
cats  will  get  my  pigeons;  my  dog  won't  bother  them. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Charley  Carroll  Edmunds. 


"  Cluny,"  Liscard,  Cheshire,  England. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  have  taken  you  for  fifteen 
years,  and  enjoy  your  pages  so  much  ;  I  only  wish  you 
came  out  every  week  instead  of  every  month.  1  have 
enjoyed  all  your  continued  stories,  and  the  stories  of 
little  darky  children  come  among  my  favorite  short  ones. 
I  think  the  League  is  so  interesting;  I  have  written  to 
join  it. 

I  have  traveled  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but 
I  am  longing  to  go  on  the  Continent  and  to  America. 

I  have  a  canary  which  sings  beautifully ;  I  call  it  "  Tril- 
by," after  the  girl  who  sang  so  well.  I  had  a  little  black- 
and-white  mouse  called  "  Nibble."  It  used  to  hang  from 
the  top  of  its  cage  by  its  hind  legs,  as  if  it  was  doing 
gymnastics ;  it  escaped  and  came  back  three  times.  I  am 
just  fourteen. 

I  edit  a  magazine,  but  it  is  a  private  one,  just  among 
my  three  favorite  school  friends  and  me.  We  have  a 
meeting  once  a  month,  when  we  read  the  contributions 
and  have  great  fun. 

I  remain  your  interested  reader, 

Jean  N.  Craigmile. 


Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  think  it  might  interest  you 
to  hear  about  the  trip  we  are  taking. 

We  left  New  York  early  in  December,  and  after  a  fine 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  landed  at  Antwerp.  After  travel- 
ing through  Italy,  we  joined  a  yacht  in  Naples,  on  which 
we  were  then  to  take  the  rest  of  our  trip. 

We  stopped  at  several  places  before  we  came  to  Tunis, 
Africa,  about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  It  interested 
us  more  than  any  other  place,  because  it  was  so  very 
different  from  America. 

There  are  four  foreign  races  there — the  French, 
Arabs,  Bedouins,  and  Jews.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
watch  them.  The  Arabs  dressed  just  as  they  used  to 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  first  day  we  were  in  Tunis 
it  was  so  strange  that  it  frightened  us  ;  but  we  got  used 
to  it.     The  big  bazaar  was  the  most  attractive  place  of 


all.  It  was  like  a  large  house  with  no  second  story,  and 
so  many  streets  that  it  was  like  a  maze.  On  one  street 
the  shoemakers  would  be,  on  another  the  goldsmiths,  on 
another  the  perfume-makers,  and  so  on. 

The  booths  or  stores  were  like  big  square  boxes,  with 
one  side  entirely  open  to  the  street ;  for,  as  the  street 
itself  is  covered,  they  need  no  door.  In  these  boxes  five 
or  six  of  these  strange  people  would  be  sitting  Turk- 
fashion  on  their  legs.  We  must  have  seen  at  least  a 
hundred  of  these  queer  stores.  And  the  women  that 
bought  the  wares,  how  odd  they  looked,  with  black  veils 
over  their  faces,  queer  slippers  on  their  feet,  and  strange 
white  things  twisted  around  them !  The  men  are  very 
curious-looking,  too,  with  great  large  turbans  on  their 
heads.  Some  of  the  rich  Arabs  had  beautiful  robes. 
Their  figures  were  mostly  tall  and  stately.  The  Jewish 
women  do  not  wear  veils  over  their  faces,  but  they  wear 
queer  pointed  things  on  their  heads.  We  saw  some  very 
sweet-looking  young  Jewesses.  The  bazaar  seemed  like 
a  different  world  to  us,  with  its  strange  men  and  women. 
Your  devoted  League  member, 

M.  C.  H. 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  you  are  the  best 
magazine  in  the  world. 

Ever  so  many  of  my  favorite  authors  write  for  you. 

I  think  "  Betty  "  is  one  of  the  best  stories  I  ever  read, 
and  "  Quicksilver  Sue,"  and  oh,  ever  so  many  others. 
I  love  Mrs.  Jackson's  stories, "  Denise  and  Ned  Toodles," 
"  The  Colburn  Prize,"  "  Pretty  Polly  Perkins,"  and 
"  Big  Jack." 

I  love  Ernest  Seton's  stories,  because  I  love  animals, 
and  also  Kirk  Munroe  and  Miss  Alcott. 

We,  my  sisters  Ruth  and  Mary  (nine  and  ten)  and 
Lou  (seven)  and  I  have  three  cats.  My  cat,  who  is 
named  "  Cricket,"  is  not  very  sociable,  for  he  generally 
runs  away  when  anyone  comes  near  him.  1  he  other 
two  follow  me  around  like  a  dog  does  when  I  am  out- 
doors, and  when  I  climb  trees  they  come  up  after  me. 
To-day  I  took  my  cat  up  pretty  high,  and  the  other  two 
followed  me.  Mary's  came  up  all  right,  for  he  was  n't 
afraid,  but  Ruth's  was.  Every  time  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  take  her  she  would  turn  tail  and  go  down  to  the  place 
where  the  limb  began.  I  was  on  a  limb  that  branched 
off  from  a  larger  one,  and  the  other  small  one  was  down 
a  little  ways  below  me.  Sometimes  the  cat  would  go 
down  on  this  lower  limb  and  look  up  at  me  and  "  me-ow !  " 
At  last  she  got  up  on  the  right  branch  and  I  got  her, 
but  she  was  so  frightened  that  I  let  her  go. 

We  have  a  black  dog  also,  and  when  I  get  on  the 
wheel  he  is  so  glad  we  are  going  (for  he  goes  along  too) 
that  he  jumps  all  around  and  tries  to  take  the  front  wheel 
in  his  mouth. 

Mama  had  about  a  dozen  hens,  but  two  or  three  nights 
ago  some  one  stole  five  of  them. 

Wishing  you  a  long  and  happy  life,  I  remain, 
Your  very  interested  reader, 

Esther  W.  Shaw. 
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ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE  JUNE   NUMBER. 


Novel  Double  Acrosi  ic.  Second  row,  Beethoven  ;  fifth  row, 
moonlight ;  Cross-words :  i.  Abram's.  2.  Nelson.  3.  Censor.  4. 
String.  5.  Should.  6.  Tomtit.  7.  Avenge.  8.  Weight.  9.  In- 
vite. 

Diagonal.  Buttercups,  i.  Butterflj-.  2.  Turbulent.  3.  Sat- 
isfied. 4.  Stationer.  5.  Wonderful.  6.  Confirmed.  7.  Spectacle. 
8.   Frivolous.     9.  Queenship. 

Hidden  Celebrities.  Initials,  Washington,  i.  Webster.  2. 
.■\rkwright.  3.  Scott.  4.  Homer.  5.  Ibsen.  6.  Nelson.  7. 
(rrant.     8.  Taine.     9.  Ossian.     10.  Newton. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  The  Crisis:  finals,  Churchill. 
Cross-words:  i.  Traffic.  2.  Hitch.  3.  Elihu.  4.  Checker.  5. 
Relic.     6.  Inch.     7.  Semi.     8.  Identical.     9.  Sentinel. 

Illustrated  Central  Acrostic.  Monroe,  i.  Skimmer.  2. 
Almonds.     3.  Spinner.     4.   Sparrow.     5.  Coronet.     6.   Rosebud. 

Novel  Double  Acrostic.     Initials,  G.  Washington:  third  row. 


Valley  Forge.     Cross-words:   i.  Giver.      2.   Weary.     3.  Ailed.     4. 
Salera.     5.   Hyena.      6.   Idyls.      7.   Nifle.      8.  Gnome.     9.  Tired. 

10.  Organ.     11.   Niece. 

Insertions.  Inserted  letters,  Bunker  Hill.  i.  Re-b-el.  2. 
Wo-u-Id.  3.  Mi-n-ce.  4.  Di-k-es.  5.  Fi-e-nd.  6.  Ho-r-se.  7. 
Ap-h-is.     8.  Ho-i-st.     9.  Co-l-on.     ic.  So-l-ar. 

WoRD-SQU.\REs.     I.  I.    Fade.      2.  Away.     3.    Dale.      4.   Eyes. 

11.  I.  Dies.     2.   Idea.     3.   Eels.     4.   Sash. 

Hidden  Words.  Initials,  Robespierre,  i.  Rover.  2.  Other. 
3.  Bunch.  4.  Ether.  5.  Start.  6.  Piper.  7.  India.  8.  Entry. 
9.   Rider.     10.  River.     11.  Erect. 

Connected  Squares.  I.  i.  Faced.  2.  Abide.  3.  Civil.  4. 
Edict.  5.  Delta.  II.  i.  Canal.  2.  Ahbi.  3.  Nisan.  4.  Abase. 
5.  Linen.  III.  i.  April.  2.  Paune.  3.  Rumen.  4.  Inert.  5. 
Lente.  IV.  i.  Regal.  2.  Elate.  3.  Gamin.  4.  Atilt.  5.  Lente. 
V.   I.  Elect.     2.  Lathe.     3.  Ether.    4.  Chess.     5.  Terse. 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  Sr.  Nichol.\s  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received,  before  April  15th,  from  "  M.  McG." — Joe  Carlada  —  Dan- 
iel Milton  Miller —Esther  M.  Walker— Ernest  H.  Watson  —  Mary  E.  Miller  — William  R.  M.  Ver>- —  "  Allil  and  Adi  "  —  Mabel,  George, 
and  Henri  -—  "  Johnny  Bear  "  —  Emerson  —  Grant  Sutcliffe  —  Mollie  G.—  "  Chuck  "—Ralph  Keithley  Dawson  —  Margaret  C.  Wilby  — 
Helen  Garrison  —  Laurence  F.  Nutting  —  Betty  Brainerd  —  Marian  Priestley  Toulmin  —  Olive  R.  T.  Griffin  —  Lawrence  and  Frederica 
Mead  —  Robert  Porter  Crow  —  Grace  L.  Massonneau  —  Lilian  Sarah  Burt —  Gertrude  Louise  Cannon  —  Helen  Clark  Perry  —  Sara  Law- 
rence Kellogg—  Constance  H.  Irvine. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received,  before  April  15th,  from  K.  H.  Toadvin,  i  —  M.  Howanh,  i  —  E.  Cru- 
ger,  I  —  Emi  ie  and  Anna,  i  —  Edith  L.  Kaskel,  3  —  Gertrude  M  Corbett,  2  —  H.  S.  Worstell,  i — L.  Pfeiffer,  i  —  N.  Morrill,  Jr.,  i  — 
R.  Huyl,  I — Beatrice  Reynolds,  5  —  D.  Hungerford,  i  —  E.  V.  R.  Limont,  i — P.  Follett,  i — Harold  Blood,  5  —  M.  Pitt,  i — Helen  L. 
Jelliffe,  8  —  F.  C.  Hall,  i  —  B.  Faymonville,  Jr.,  i  —  H.  Tobie,  t  —  Mabel  T.  Mills,  4  —  Helen  M.  Wallar,  5  —  Mildred  A.  Parker,  6  — 
Ella  L.  Baer,  9  —  J.  Welles  Baxter,  4  —  H.  Chapin,  i  —  Irma  J.  Gehres,  7  —  E.  F.  Kressly,  i  —  A.  Weinberg,  i  —  O.  Williamson,  i  — 
W.  G.  Rice,  Jr.,  6  —  Dcane  F.  Ruggles,  7  —  A.  T.  Carter,  i — M.  Campbell,  i  —  A.  G.  Gordon,  i  —  Frederika  Doringh,  i  — M.  Fish- 
burne,  i  —  Evelyn  G.  Patch,  5  —  A.  Fisher,  i — D.  Andrews,  i. 


DOUBLE  DIAGONAL. 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
4      ....      2 


a  measure  for  cloth.  10. 
and  leave  a  number.  11, 
leave  part  of  a  circle.  12, 
and  leave  a  grassy  field, 
and  leave  a  small  cavern. 


Cross-words:  i.  A  fraction  of  a  minute.  2.  Rank. 
3.  Diminutive.  4.  A  monastery.  5.  Hostility.  6. 
(Overturns. 

From  I  to  2  and  from  3  to  4  spells  something  which 
had  its  beginning  in  the  month  of  July. 

ALICE    LORRAINE   ANDREWS. 

BEHEADKD   ZIGZAG. 

(Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

I.  Behe.\i>  a  fur-bearing  animal  and  leave  a  black 
fluid.  2.  Behead  to  twist  and  leave  a  termination.  3. 
Behead  sour  and  leave  an  epic  poem  of  Spain.  4.  Be- 
head to  hasten  off  and  leave  a  sheltered  place.  5.  Be- 
head an  heroic  poem  and  leave  a  Turkish  cloth  measure. 

6.  Behead  the  end  of  a  prayer  and  leave  human  beings. 

7.  Behead  a  masculine  name  and  leave  part  of  the  title 
of  a  famous  story  by  Lew  Wallace.  8.  I3ehead  manner 
and  leave  a  poem.     9.   Behead  a  small  valley  and  leave 


Behead  the  fruit  of  the  pine 
Behead  a  German  coin  and 
Behead  a  troublesome  insect 

13.  Behead   a  happy  p'ace 

14.  Behead  joyful  and  leave 
a  youth.     15.   Behead  hence  and  leave  a  road. 

When  the  words  left  have  been  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower  right-hand  letter,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  holiday.  james  brewster. 

NO^'EL  ZIGZAG. 

I 

10 


3 

II        4 
12   . 


() 


Cross-words:  i.  Balance.  2.  A  strait  connecting 
two  seas.  3.  A  sea-nymph.  4.  Moldy.  5.  A  black 
man.  6.  A  fay.  7.  Destroys.  8.  A  very  large  body 
of  water.     9.   Method. 

From  I  to  9,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies  ;  from  10  to 
14,  its  principal  article  of  export. 

DO.N.NA  J.  TOUD  (League  Member). 
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THE    RIDDLE-BOX. 


ZIGZAG. 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower  left-hand  letter,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  story  published  in  Volume  XXVII 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

Cross-words:  i.  Some\^hat  old. 
wine.  3.  Foes.  4.  Heartfelt.  5. 
fabric.  6.  Formal  permission.  7. 
mads.  8.  One  related  by  blood.  9. 
A  magazine  for  grown  people.  11.  A  smirk.  12. 
Clear  to  the  vision.  13.  The  supreme  monarch  of  an 
empire.  Rebecca  chilcott. 

imTSTRATED   PRIMAL   ACROSTIC. 


2.   Pure  spirit  of 
A   rich   flowered 
Pertaining   to    no- 
Alight  shoe.      10. 


When  the  above  objects  have  been  rightly  named  and 
written  one  below  another,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  numbered,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of 
prominent  emblems  of  Independence  Day. 
Designed  by 
Dorothy  P.  Tuthill  (League  Member). 

DOUBLE   CURTAILINGS. 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

Example  :  Doubly  curtail  in  pursuit  of,  rearrange 
the  remaining  letters,  and  make  fleshy.  Answer  Aft-er, 
aft,  fat. 

I.  Doubly  curtail  a  garment  worn  throughout  the 
Levant,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  a 
reality.  2.  Doubly  curtail  a  common  remedy  for 
bruises,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  to 
fall  in  drops.  3.  Doubly  curtail  a  bug  that  destroys 
wheat,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  a 
measure  of  length.     4.  Doubly  curtail  a  descendant  of 


Levi,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  wicked. 
5.  Doubly  curtail  to  reach  a  conclusion,  rearrange  the 
remaining  letters,  and  make  small  cubes  used  in  various 
games.  6.  Doubly  curtail  to  soak,  rearrange  the  re- 
maining letters,  and  make  to  tear  asunder.  7.  Doubly 
curtail  fabricated,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and 
make  an  image.  8.  Doubly  behead  refined,  rearrange 
the  remaining  letters,  and  make  money.  9.  Doubly 
behead  the  cajjital  of  a  Western  Slate,  rearrange  the  re- 
maining letters,  and  make  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot. 
10.  Doubly  curtail  as  much  as  the  arm  can  hold,  rear- 
range the  remaining  letters,  and  make  a  tract  of  land 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes.  II.  Doubly  curtail 
to  apprehend,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make 
to  raise.  12.  Doubly  curtail  to  come  in  contact  with, 
rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  not  in.  13. 
Doubly  curtail  to  divulge,  rearrange  the  remaining  let- 
ters, and  make  always.  14.  Doubly  curtail  certain 
articles  that  are  useful  on  a  desk,  rearrange  the  remain- 
ing letters,  and  make  the  common  glass  vessel  in  which 
most  medicines  come.  15.  Doubly  curtail  parts  of  a 
jacket,  rearrange  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  imagi- 
nary little  beings.  16.  Doubly  curtail  clemency,  rear- 
range the  remaining  letters,  and  make  a  slender,  strong 
cord. 

The  initials  of  the  new  words  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
man  who  revolutionized  early  education. 

CHRISTINE   GRAHAM. 
DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  name  an  English  author  and  my  finals  a 
French  author. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length) :  i.  Plotted.  2. 
The  American  reindeer.  3.  A  small  animal  found  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States.  4.  A  kind  of  silk  fabric. 
5.  Tiresome. 

JOHN  DE  LANCEY  GRIST  (League  Member). 

ARROW  PUZZLE. 


Reading  downward:  i.  In  Washington.  2.  To 
drink,  little  by  little.  3.  Tasteless  from  age.  4.  One 
who  scatters  grain.  5.  A  black,  sticky  substance.  6. 
An  inclosure  for  swine.  7.  A  pronoun.  8.  To  dress 
leather.  9.  An  Easter  flower.  10.  A  common  verb  of 
two  letters. 

From  I  to  2,  the  name  of  a  famous  Indian  cliief. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  KEYSOR  (League  Member). 

■WORD-SQUARE. 

I.   A  FLAT,  circular  plate.    2.  A  common  metal.    3.  A 
tune  sung  by  a  single  voice.     4.  A  hard  protuberance. 
G.  G.  whitehead  (League  Member). 

PRIMAL   ACROSTIC. 

The  words  described  are  of  unequal  length.  The 
second  word  begins  with  the  letter  with  which  the  first 
word  ends,  the  third  word  begins  with  the  last  letter  of 
the  second  word,  and  so  on.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  initials  will  spell  some- 
thing which  Americans  won. 

Cross-words  :  I.  A  useful  metal.  2.  Necessity.  3. 
Dreadful.  4.  To  fit  out.  5.  A  heap.  6.  Level.  7. 
Denominated.  8.  To  venture.  9.  To  acquire  by  labor. 
10.  A  drug  which  produces  sleep.  11.  A  cavern.  12. 
A  point  of  the  compass. 

FLORENCE  HOYTE  (League  Member). 


>^k  h:      \  ^ 
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"SO  THEY  POTTER  IN  THEIR  GARDEN  TILL  THE  FLOWERS  LOVE  TO  GROW." 
{See  ''The  Bashful  Little  Bachelor,"  page  867.) 


ST.   NICHOLAS. 


Vol.  XXX. 


AUGUST,    1903 


THE   BASHFUL    LITTLE   BACHELOR. 


By  Annie  T.  Colcock. 


In  the  coziest  of  cottages  that  any  one  could  find 
Three  merry  little  ladies  live  as  gaily  as  can  be : 

Exactly  of  an  age  are  they,  and  wholly  of  a  mind. 
So  it  is  n't  very  hkely  that  they  '11  ever  disagree. 


No.  10 


They  have  setded  it  among  them  in  a  very  pleasant  way; 

For  one  had  owned  the  cottage,  and  another  had  a  cart, 
While  a  third  one  kept  a  pony  with  a  coat  of  dappled  gray  — 

And  it  seemed  like  utter  folly  for  the  three  to  live  apart ! 


So  they  potter  in  their  garden  till  the  flowers  love  to  grow; 
And  they  drive  about  the  countryside,  the  neighbors  for  to  see. 
"  We  're  really  no  relation,  but  we  rather  like  it  so," 

Say  Miss  Molly  and   Miss  Dolly  and  Miss  Polly,  all  the  three. 


A  bashful  little  bachelor,  who  lives  across  the  way. 
Has  quite  an  eye  for  beauty  and  a  very  tender  heart. 
"  My  charming  little  neighbors  grow  more  charming  every  day !  " 
He  exclaims,  when  e'er  they  pass  him  in  their  little  pony-cart. 


At  first  he  was  not  brave  enough  to  make  a  formal  call 
On  Miss  Molly  and  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Dolly,  all  three 

So  he  threw  a  kiss  at  twilight  just  across  the  garden  wall. 
But  the  proper  little  ladies  all  pretended  not  to  see. 
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One  night,  beside  his  lonely  hearth,  he  thought  the  matter  o'er: 
"  I  really  want  a  wife,"  he  said,  "  no  matter  which  it  be ; 
I  '11  write  a  tender  letter,  and  I  '11  leave  it  at  the  door 

For  Miss  Molly  and  Miss  Dolly  and  Miss  Polly,  all  the  three." 
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So  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  with  his  monogram  in  red, 
And  the  writing  he  put  on  it  was  a  marvel  for  to  see. 
With  a  flourish  to  each  capital ;   and  t/iis  is  what  it  said : 
"Will  Miss  Polly  or  Miss  Molly  or  Miss  Dolly  marry  me?" 


He  tied  it  up  with  ribbons,  and  he  hung  it  on  the  gate  — 
As  the  door-bell  tinkled  noisily  his  heart  went  pitter-patter! 

Then  he  hid  around  the  corner,  but  he  had  n't  long  to  wait, 
For  all  the  little  ladies  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
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They  found  the  Httle  letter,  and  they  read  it  in  a  trice; 

And  Miss  Dolly  and  Miss  Molly  and  Miss  Polly  said:  "Oh,  me! 
It  's  really  a  proposal,  and  it  's  surely  very  nice, 

For  it  shows  that  he  admires  us  exceedingly,  you  see." 
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Said  Dolly:  "I  would  marry  him  if  I  were  all  alone"; 

And  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Molly  said:  "Why,  yes;  and  so  would  we!' 
"  But  he  '11  have  to  separate  us,  or  it  really  can't  be  done," 

Said  Miss  Polly ;  and  the  others  cried :  "  We  perfectly  agree." 

"  Do  you  know,  in  my  opinion,  't  would  be  wiser  to  decline," 
Said  Molly ;  "  for  to  separate  would  never,  never  do !  " 
Said  Dolly,  then :  "  Your  thoughts,  my  dear,  quite  coincide  with  mine." 
And  Polly  smiled  delightedly,  and  cried:  "I   think  so  too!" 


S/o 
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So  they  wrote  a  little  note  to  him  that  very  afternoon : 
"We  do  not  wish  to  marry,  and  we  hope  you  '11  not  insist; 
But  won't  you  drop  in  sociably  some  evening  very  soon, 
And  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us,  and  play  a  game  of  whist  ? 


r*^ 
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So  now  the  little  bachelor  goes  calling  once  a  week, 
And  all  the  little  ladies  are  as  gracious  as  can  be. 

He  's  getting  more  courageous,  though  he  hardly  dares  to  speak ; 
But  he  quite  enjoys  his  game  of  whist  and  likes  his  cup  of  tea. 


Miss  Molly  holds  the  teapot,  and  Miss  Polly  pours  the  cream, 

And  Miss  Dolly,  with  the  sugar-tongs,  supplies  his  cup  with  lumps; 

And  the  game  of  whist  that  follows  is  like  a  happy  dream, 

And  he  smiles  across  the  table  when  his  hand  is  full  of  trumps! 


By  John  Weatherby. 


Master  Photographer,  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  taking  all  the  snap-shots  of  me 
you  care  to,  I  wish  you  would  come  over  here. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  You  are  the 
first  boy  who  has  visited  this  yard  that  has  not 
scratched  his  name  on  my  old  weather-beaten 
sides  or  climbed  along  my  railing  and  pounded 
rocks  at  my  bell  until  my  head  fairly  ached ; 
and  I  think  all  the  more  of  you  for  it.  I  have 
grown  to  like  boys, —  that  is,  the  right  kind, — 
for  you  know  I  am  a  boy  myself,  although  I  do 
not  spell  my  name  just  as  you  do. 

You  must  not  think  that  because  you  find 
me  here  in  this  navy-yard  scrap-heap,  with 
other  worn-out  apparatus,  that  I  am  an  ordi- 
nary buoy.  I  have  been  a  proud  spirit  in  my 
day,  and  I  rent  the  shackles  that  bound  me  to  a 
stupid  berth  down  the  coast.  I  have  been  a 
rover,  and  have  sailed  the  main  as  proudly  as 
any  vessel  that  floats  —  more,  I  have  traveled 
whither  I  pleased,  and  no  human  hand  guided 
my  course.  We  roamed  together,  the  wind, 
and  the  waves,  and  I,  and  some  friends  we  met 
by  the  way.  I  have  seen  better  days,  but  I 
am  tired  and  am  resting,  and  now  maybe  they 
will  let  me  end  my  days  ashore. 

Come  closer,  little  chap,  for  I  like  you  and 
I  will  tell  )Ou  my  story. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  lying  on  a  gov- 
ernment dock,  when,  one  morning,  some  men 
came  and  gave  me  a  new  coat  of  bright  red. 
I  felt  very  proud  to  have  my  fellows  see  me  so 
gaily  attired,  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  carried 
me  off,  and  dropped  me  in  the  water,  and  towed 
me  down  the  coast  until  we  came  to  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  Florida.  There  they  fastened 
a  huge  chain  and  anchor  to  me,  and  there  they 
left  me.     I  was  supposed  to  warn  seamen  of 


a  chain  of  dangerous  rocks  —  "  keys/'  they  call 
them  —  a  little  to  the  north  of  me.  That,  of 
course,  would  have  been  a  useful  enough  occu- 
pation for  any  self-respecting  buoy,  but  I  soon 
found  that  I  was  wasting  my  energy  in  clang- 
ing away  at  my  bell  with  nobody  but  the  waves 
and  the  gulls  to  hear  me ;  for,  believe  me,  not 
more  than  a  vessel  or  two  came  within  sight  or 
sound  of  me  once  in  a  month. 

I  had  often  talked  it  over  with  the  waves,  and 
together  we  had  agreed  with  the  wind  that  I 


"  NOT    MORE   THAN    A    VESSEL   OK    TWO    IN    A    MONTH." 

ought  not  any   longer  to  bury  myself  in  this 
way.    If  I  could  have  been  of  any  use  I  would 
not  have  cared.     They  promised  their  help. 
So  in  a   few  days  the  wind  came  hurrying 
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down  from  the  west,  and  a  little  later  the 
waves  came  also,  and  the  two  of  them  tugged 
at  me  with  all  their  might;  but  my  anchor  — 
one  of  that  mushroom  kind  —  by  this  time  was 


very  little  adventure  worth  speaking  of.  One 
moonlight  night,  as  I  was  bowHng  along  at  a 
comfortable  rate,  I  suddenly  felt  the  chill  of  icy 
water,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  told  me  we  were 


I    SEEMED    TO    PROVOKE   NOT    A    LITTLE    INTEREST. 


buried  deep  in  the  sand.  A  few  more  tugs, 
however,  and  my  chain  parted  and  I  was  free. 
Free  —  think  of  the  joy ! 

The  wind  and  the  waves  kept  me  company 
until  we  reached  the  warm,  swift-moving  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  there  we  parted. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "  Now,  maybe,  I  can  see 
something  of  foreign  waters  " ;  and  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  was  going  that  way,  I   concluded   to 
go  too. 
■    We  sailed  along  for  a  week  or  more,  with 


meeting  the  cold  Labrador  Current,  and  that  we 
must  be  near  Nova  Scotia,  or  more  probably 
Newfoundland.  I  felt  sure  he  was  right  when 
I  saw  a  Canadian  fishing-smack  go  by  me.  I 
seemed  to  provoke  not  a  little  interest,  for  the 
sailors  peered  at  me  as  if  they  had  never  seen 
a  bell-buoy  before.  I  saw  one  of  them  go  be- 
low, and  in  a  moment  reappear  with  a  chart, 
which  he  spread  out  on  the  roof  of  the  deck- 
house, while  all  hands  studied  it;  and  even  after 
he  had  taken  it  back  to  the  cabin,  they  kept 
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talking  me  over  and  pointing  at  me  until  I  was 
out  of  sight.  Perhaps  they  thought  I  had  no 
business  there,  just  because  they  could  not  find 
me  on  their  stupid  old  chart.  But  then,  how- 
were  they  to  know  that  I  was  a  free  buoy  and 
had  left  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  ?  The  Gulf 
Stream  told  me  that  whenever  he  meets  the 
cold  water  of  that  arctic  current  a  fog  sets  in 
that  is  almost  as  difficult  to  see  through  as  a 
mainsail,  and  that  it  has  caused  the  end  of 
many  a  fair  vessel  and 
honest  fisherman. 

I  was  nodding  off  to 
sleep  that  night  when 
I  heard  a  shout,  and, 
peering  through  the 
mist,  I  saw  a  small  boat,  and  as  I  drew  nearer 
I  saw  that  there  were  two  men  in  it. 

"  Lost   off  the    Banks ! "  I    said    to   myself. 


H-F    THK    BANKS  ! 


I    SAID    TO    MYSIXI'. 


How  often  I  had  heard  the  waves  tell  of  such 
things;  but  how  real  the  thing  seemed  now, 
and  how  awful !  They  had  probably  rowed  oft" 
from  the  fishing-vessel  to  draw  a  net ;  and  the 
fug  had  shut  in  on  them  and  they  had  lost  their 
bearings.  Poor  fellows!  They  had  heard  my 
Vol.  XXX. —  i  lo-i  1 1 . 


bell,  and  it  reminded  them  of  home  —  of  the 
early  morning  bell  in  the  little  church  of  their 
Nova  Scotian  fishing-village ;  and  those  two 
lonely,  lost  fishermen,  adrift  on  the  broad  At- 
lantic, at  the  sound  of  my  tolling  had  bowed 
their  heads  in  a  prayer  for  help. 
How  glad  I  would  have  been 
could  I  have  helped  them  ! 

I  moved  along  on  the  current 
of  my  good  friend  the  Gulf 
Stream,  when,  a  little  after  daylight,  I  suddenly 
felt  something  —  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  fifty  "somethings"  —  grasp  me  all  over 
my  upper  framework,  and  then  climb  up  on 
my  body  until  I  was  three  fourths  under  water. 
I  struggled  to  free  myself,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Then  I  heard  a  panting  voice  say : 
"  Let  me  rest  a  minute,  whoever  you  are,  and 
don't  let  that  big  fellow  get  me." 

By  this  time  I  had 
qiiite  recovered  from 
my  surprise,  and  knew 
I  was  in  the  embrace 
of  a  huge  cuttlefish. 

"What  's  the  trou- 
ble ?  "  I  asked. 

"Trouble  enough," 
he  said.  "  I  have  been 
chased  by  a  greedy  old 
whale  until  I  was  about 
ready  to  give  up,  when 
I  saw  you.  I  think  I 
am  safe  here,  for  he 
won't  want  to  tackle 
you.  You  are  too  much 
bone  for  his  taste." 

I  let  the  old  fellow 
rest  awhile  until  he 
thought  it  was  safe  to 
go ;  and  he  swam  away, 
the  most  grateful  cuttle- 
fish you  ever  saw. 

A  few  days  later  I  had 
ihe  greatest  scare  of  my 
life.  It  was  about  si.\  bells  in  the  morning  when 
I  banged  with  tremendous  force  against  a  rock, 
as  I  thought ;  but  in  a  moment  I  came  to  my 
senses,  and  saw  before  me  a  towering  ice-wall 
that  seemed  to  reach  to  the  skies.  And  0000-00 
but  the  water  was  cold!     The  shivers  ran  up 
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my  broken  anchor-chain  until  they  reached  my 
bell,  and  shook  it  like  a  main  pennant  in  a  gale. 
I  saw  that  the  ice  had  been  melting  fast,  and 
just  as  I  was  backing  off,  a  loose  mass  from 
high  above  came  toppling  down,  and  landed 
squarely  on  my  head. 
It  hove  me  down  until 
I  thought  I  would 
never  right  again;  but 
I  am  a  pretty  strong 
buoy,  the  engineers  al- 
ways said, —  stronger, 
I  imagine,  than  if  I 
spelled  my  name  as 
you  do, — and  I  bound- 
ed back  hke  those  toys 
you  boys  have  that 
always  sit  up  straight, 
no  matter  how  you  lay 
them  down.  To  this 
day  I  have  felt  strained 
in  my  upper  frame 
from  that  shock. 

As  the  berg  drifted 
away  I  looked  off  at 
him,  and  I  could  not 
help  pitying  him  as  I 
thought  of  the  majes- 
tic fellow  drifting  un- 
consciously to  his 
doom;  for  I  knew  from 
the  direction  in  which 
he  was  heading  that 
the  hot  sun  and  the 
warm  waters  would 
soon  put  an  end  to 
him. 

The  next  day  I 
passed  a  swordfish, 
and  I  jangled  my  bell 
to  attract  his  attention; 
but  he  was  so  busy 
chasing  a  school  of 
mackerel  that  he 
Avould  not  stop.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear  me. 
I  was  sorry,  for  I  was  a  bit  lonesome  and  would 
have  enjoyed  a  chat. 

But  I  must  n't  dwell  on  the  sad  parts  so 
much,  for  really,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  the 
best  kind  of  time,  on  the  whole. 


[Aug. 


A  few  days  after  I  had  left  the  iceberg  I 
had  an  awfully  funny  experience.  It  did  n't 
seem  so  funny  at  the  time  as  it  has  since  I  have 
thought  it  over.  It  was  about  four  hours  after 
sunrise,  and  I  was  bargaining  with  some  sea- 


LLD    NOT   HELP   PITYING    HI.M    AS    I    THOl'GHT    OF    THK    MAJESTIC    FELLuW    Ul;IF7i:. 
UNCONSCIOUSLY   TO    HIS    DOOM." 


gulls,  whom  I  wanted  to  clear  my  frame  of  a 
lot  of  seaweed,  in  return  for  which  I  was  to  let 
them  ride  on  my  back  for  the  rest  of  that  day, 
when  I  suddenly  felt  myself  thrown  high  in  the 
air,  and  as  I  looked  down  I  saw  beneath  me 
the  long,  black  body  of  a  sperm-whale. 
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I  was  so  cross — no,  mad:  I  am  afraid  I  was 
downright  mad  —  that  I  took  no  care  as  to 
where  I  should  "  land "  when  I  struck  the 
water,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  came 
down  ker-plunk  right  on  the  old  fellow's  tail ! 
The  story  got  around  somehow,  and  he  was  the 
laugh  of  the  sea  for  miles  about.  I  saw  him 
several  times  after  that,  but  he  never  forgave  me, 
for  he  was  lame  for  a  month  and  could  scarcely 
swim.  His  little  joke 
«^^Y"^^glj^^r^^  turned  out  quite  difier- 
ently  from  what  he  ex- 
pected; at  any  rate,  he  never  tried  to  play 
basketball  with  me  again.  If  he  was  the  same 
whale  that  chased  old-daddy-long-legs  cuttle- 
fish, I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  served  him  right, 
while  I  0711  sure  he  had  only  himself  to  blame. 

I  came  across  a  forlorn  old  schooner  during 
a  violent  thunderstorm  one  day  shortly  after 
this.  She  was  a  wreck,  —  what  they  call  a  "  dere- 
lict," —  and  nobody  was  on  board.  I  followed 
in  her  wake  for  nearly  a  day,  but  she  had  so 
much  more  exposed  than  I  that  the  wind  finally 
carried  her  otT  from  my  course. 

You  will  understand  that  I  was  making 
acquaintances  all  the  time;  but  they  were  a 
restless  lot  for  the  most  part,  and  usually  did 
not  care  to  bowl  along  at  my  leisurely  pace. 

I  must  tell  you  about  some  athletic  sports 
in  which  I  took  part.  One  bright,  clear  day, 
shortly  before  sundown,  I  was  overtaken  by  a 
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jolly  lot  of  young  porpoises  just  let  out  of 
school.  They  were  frisking  away  as  happy  as 
could  be,  greeted  me  pleasantly  and  hurried 
along.  One  young  rascal  called  back,  asking 
if  I  did  n't  want  to  be  towed  ^  V 

— fancy!  They  had  not  been 
gone  more  than  an  hour  when 
they  came  rushing  back  —  in  increased  num- 
bers, as  I  at  once  saw.  The  biggest  one  of  the 
lot,  the  chap  who  had  been  saucy  to  me  before, 
swam  up  to  say  that  shortly  after  they  had  left 
me  they  had  met  another  school,  and  the  idea 
occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be  good  fun  to 
have  some  jumping  games,  and  that  maybe  I 
wouldn't  mind  if  they  used  me  as  a  sort  of  hur- 
dle. I  did  n't  at  all  like  the  idea  at  first,  but 
they  were  so  nice  about  it  that  I  finally  gave  in. 
I  really  believe  that  if  any  vessel  had 
passed  near  us  for 
the  half-hour  that 
followed,  it  would 
without  doubt  have 
thought  that  a  sub- 
marine earthquake  was  taking  place.  Such  a 
splashing  and  springing  you  never  saw !  One 
little  chap,  instead  of  jumping  through  my  bell- 
frame  between  the  lower  cross-bar  and  the 
upper  plates  of  my  body,  as  the  others  did,  had 
barely  force  enough  to  land  him  squarely  upon 
me,  and  there  he  lay  flopping  about  while  the 
whole  school  laughed  heartily  —  that  is,  they 


'she    was    a    wreck,— what    they   call   a    'derelict,'— and   I    FOLLOWED    IN    HEK    WAKE   FOR    NEAKLY    A    DAY." 
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pufted  and  snorted  at  a  great  rate,  and  I  pre-    she  would  run  me  down !     I  was  determined  to 
sume   it   was   what   they  would   call   laughing,     be  heard  this  time,  so  I  clanged  away  at  my 


"l    RANG    MY    BELL,    BUT   TOO    WEAKLY   TO    MAKE    HER    HEAR,    FOR    SHE    KEPT    RIGHT    ON    HER    COURSE. 

The  little  fellow  was  so  ashamed  that  when  he  bell  with  a  will;  but  I  might  have  saved  my 
finally  rolled  off  he  swam  back  to  his  home  strength,  for  they  had  already  seen  me  and  had 
■without  waiting  for  the  fun  to  be  over. 

And  so  it  went ;  nearly  every  day  there  was 
something  new. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  drifted  far  to 
the  north  of  England,  and  finding  nothing  of 
interest  in  that  direction,  I  turned  to  the  south- 
ward. 

By  this  time  I  was  pretty  tired  and,  I  must 
confess,  a  wee  bit  homesick.  I  looked  with 
longing  after  a  huge  passenger-steamer  as  she 
came  somewhere  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  bound  back  to  America.  I  rang  my 
bell,  but  too  weakly  to  make  her  hear,  for  she 
kept  right  on  her  course.  I  watched  her  long- 
ingly until  she  disappeared  on  the  horizon. 

Then  along  came  a  government  cruiser. 
How  glad  I  was  at  the  sight  of  the  old  flag  as 
the  vessel. bore  straight  in  my  direction   as  if 


■THEN    ALONG   C.\ME   .A   GOVERNMENT   CRLi 
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slowed  up  to  meet  me.  It  was  the  business  of 
her  officers,  it  seems,  to  look  after  waifs  and 
runaways  like  me,  and  they  certainly  did  their 
duty.  Indeed,  I  afterward  learned  that  they 
had  known  of  my  leaving  those  Florida  Keys, 
and,  in  a  way,  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  me 
for  many  weeks.  A  boat  was  lowered  and  I 
was  towed  alongside,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  hauled  aboard  and  finally  brought  back  to 
America  and  my  friends. 

So  here  I  am,  taking  a  quiet  rest  after  my 
long  buffeting  of  the  tireless  waves. 

I  overheard  an  officer  say  the  other  day  that 
there  was  a  chart  up  in  Washington  some- 
where showing  the  course  they  supposed  I  had 
taken.  Their  map  may  be  correct,  but  they 
could  never  put  down  on  a  chart  the  many 
things  I  have  seen  and  heard  and  done.     That 
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is  something  they  know  nothing  about,  for  I 
am  telling  you  some  of  them  now  for  the  very 
first  time. 

If  I  am  ever  needed  I  shall  be  willing  enough 
to  go  into  service  again  if  they  will  only  select 
a  berth  that  is  more  worth  my  while,  and  they 
can  rest  assured  that  the  next  time  I  will  stay 
where  they  place  me. 

And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if 
they  let  me  end  my  days  right  here  in  this 
quiet  retreat,  within  sight  and  hearing  and 
smell  of  my  old  friend  the  ocean,  and  where  I 
can  occasionally  have  a  jolly  little  chap  like 
you  to  talk  to. 

Come  again,  old  fellow ;  but  when  you  do 
come  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  your 
story:  for,  as  I  said  before,  you  are  a  boy,  too, 
though  you  don't  spell  it  with  a  //. 


I    OVERHEARD    AN    OFFICER    SAV    THE   OTHER    DAY    THAT    THEKE    WAS    A    CHART    I'P    I.N    WASHINGTON    SOMEWHERE 
SHOWING    THE    COURSE    THEY    SIFPOSED    I    HAD    TAKEN." 
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PANSIES. 


By  Thomas  Tapper. 


SjiHE  pansy  blossoms  please  me  so, 
^'       With  faces  all  awry : 

See  this  one  looking  at  the  earth, 
And  that  one  at  the  sky. 


While  this  one  laughs,  that  yonder  frowns, 
And  here  's  one  wants  to  talk; 

And  all  this  happens  ev'ry  day 
Just  by  the  garden  walk. 


WHAT   'S   THE    USE? 


By  Burgess  Johnson. 


I. 


III. 


"What  's  the  use  o'  growin'  up  ? 
You  can't  paddle  with  your  toes 
In  a  puddle  ;  you  can't  yell 
^^'hen  you  're  feelin'  extra  well. 
Why,  every  feller  knows 
A  grown-up  can't  let  loose. 
I  don't  want  to  be  no  older  — 
What  's  the  use  ? 


What  's  the  use  o'  growin'  up  ? 
You  could  n't  ride  the  cow. 
An'  the  rabbits  an'  the  pig 
Don't  like  you  'cause  you  're  big. 
I  'm  comfortublest  now. 
P'r'aps  I  am  a  goose : 
I  don't  want  to  be  no  older  — 
What  's  the  use  ? 


II. 


IV. 


What  's  the  use  o'  growin'  up  ? 
When  I  'm  big  I  don't  suppose 
Explorin'  would  be  right 
In  a  neighbor's  field  at  night  — 
I  won't  like  to  get  my  clo'es 
All  watermelon  juice. 
I  don't  want  to  be  no  older  — 
What  's  the  use  ? 


What  's  the  use  o'  growin'  up  ? 
When  yer  growed,  why,  every  day 
You  just  have  to  be  one  thing. 
I  'm  a  pirate,  er  a  king, 
Er  a  cow-boy —  I  can  play 
That    I  'm  anything  I  choose. 
I  don't  want  to  be  no  older  — 
What  's  the  use  ? 
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THE  RACE  OF  THE  .5E^HOR5E5 


f 


ELlZ/NBIi-Tn 

RUGGLIvf. 


^» 


ROM  out  of  tltfe  depth  of  the  * 
Dark  blue^sea, 
A  sea-horse  reared  his  head. 
And  ''What  do  you  say 
To  aV^>>4j^ay?'*       -^ 
In  a  ho^ifi23l^tIe  voice,  nl^aid. 


5o  ttiey  all  agreed 
To  try  their  speed. 


I  And  the  wind  a  signal  blew,' 
'  For  this  is  the  way- 

So  the  sea-do^s  say-    ^^^ 
They  generally  t^^to 


l.u 


t^^j^ 


'■^ 


^!^«=^ 


TJie 

E\RAVONT 
TEA-ROOM 


l^-^rVancesColeBurr:^HKi;;;i,,,^ 


The  morning  sun  shone  full  through  the  un- 
blinded  windows  of  the  east  room  upon  the  face 
of  a  young  girl  asleep  in  the  great  mahogany 
bed.  She  stirred  uneasily  and  opened  her 
eyes,  sleepily  at  first,  then  wide  in  bewilderment 
at  the  unfamiliar  surroundings.  She  stared  at 
the  muslin  curtains  fluttering  in  the  cool  air ;  at 
the  fireplace  with  carefully  laid  sticks  ready  for 
the  match ;  at  the  big  cretonne-covered  lounge 
with  its  one  plump,  ruffled  pillow.  Here  her 
eyes  rested  in  dazed  recognition,  for  on  the 
lounge  was  a  traveling-case,  elegant,  modern, 
and  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  old- 
fashioned  repose  of  the  room.  Near  the  lounge 
stood  a  small  mahogany  toilet-table,  on  which 
were  scattered  the  many  ivory  and  cut-glass 
toilet  articles  belonging  to  the  case. 

'^  Oh,  yes  /  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  the  memory 
of  her  long  journey  of  yesterday  rushing  back 
as  she  surveyed  the  room  more  closely.  It  was 
large  and  bare,  and  its  exquisite  neatness  was 
revealed  by  the  sunshine  which  glorified  every 
corner.  The  few  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture 
were  tjuaint  and  elegant. 

A  half-hour  later  she  softly  opened  her  door, 
for  she  was  almost  afraid  to  disturb  the  hush 
of  the  house.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  as  she 
stepped  lightly  down  the  worn,  polished  stairs. 

From  a  lower  room  came  swiftly  to  meet  her 
a  little  white-haired  woman  in  black. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  her  sweet  face  beam- 
ing with  pleasure,  "  I  did  not  waken  you  —  I 
thought  you  would  sleep  late.  You  are  re- 
freshed, I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  aunty,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  But  how  strange  it  all  seems !  I  'm  half  be- 
lieving it  's  a  dream  —  it  's  like  a  new  world. 
Are  you  always  so  still  ?  " 

"  You  find  it  (juiet  ?  "  said  the  elder,  wiili  a 


shade  of  anxiety.  "  It  is  a  change  from  Chi- 
cago, doubtless,  but  it  is  sure  to  do  you  good, 
after  all  you  have  passed  through,  dearest  child  ! 
How  happy  I  am  to  have  you  with  me  !  But 
you  must  breakfast  before  we  even  begin  our 
acquaintance."  And  she  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  where  the  girl's  quick  eye  ran  over 
every  detail  of  the  room,  the  dainty  breakfast, 
and  the  maid  who  served  it.  She  was  evidendy 
accustomed  to  rapid  judgments,  but  these  con- 
ditions were  perplexing  because  her  standards 
seemed  not  to  fit  the  case.  To  be  sure,  the  rug 
was  worn,  the  silver  thm  with  age,  the  window- 
curtains  frail  from  much  laundering;  but,  then, 
too,  there  was  with  it  all  elegance  and  refine- 
ment. How  could  such  things  be  ?  But  she 
gave  up  wondering  and  turned  her  attention  to 
the  raspberry  jam. 

"  Like  melted  rubies  !  "  she  said.  "  Where 
do  you  get  it,  auntie  ?  Papa  asks  for  rasp- 
berry jam  sometimes,  but  he  does  n't  seem 
to  care  for  it  when  he  gets  it.  It  never  Iooks 
Hke  this,  though." 

'•  We  have  grown  these  raspberries  for  many 
years,"  said  her  aunt,  '•  and  the  receipt  for  the 
jam  comes  from  your  great-grandmother.  I 
always  make  it  myself." 

'•  Oh !  "  said  the  girl  to  herself,  with  another 
bewildered  glance.     "  Makes  her  own  jam  !  " 

Miss  Sabrina  talked  of  her  journey,  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  February  sunshine,  of  the  pot 
of  tulips  on  the  breakfast-table,  of  everything 
except  the  new  first  sorrow  which  had  darkened 
her  niece's  life,  until  they  went  into  the  library. 
There  the  girl  chose  a  low  seat  close  by  her 
aunt's  side,  and  began  to  talk  of  her  mother 
with  clear,  tearless  eyes  and  unbroken  voice,  but 
with  eagerness  to  make  vivid  the  picture  which 
was  so  beautiful  to  her  own  mental  vision. 
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"  Yes,  Elinor  dear,"  said  Miss  Sabrina.  "  You 
cannot  know  how  anxious  I  am  to  hear  about 
her." 

She  seemed  to  be  looking  back  on  something 
very  far  away  as  she  told  of  her  life  in  Chicago, 
her  school  and  friends  and  unclouded  happi- 
ness until  she  came  to  the  last  sad  month. 

'•  It  all  happened  so  suddenly.  Mama  was 
ill  only  a  week  —  we  never  dreamed  she  would 
leave  us.  Even  now  I  can't  always  think  it  is 
true.  And  then  in  two  weeks  the  crash  came  in 
the  city.  Poor  papa  had  seemed  dazed  since 
mama  died.  I  had  n't  even  thought  to  ask 
him  about  business,  though  I  had  known  for 
weeks  before  that  things  were  serious  and  even 
critical  some  days.  Papa  talked  to  me  lots, 
you  know,  and  I  knew  about  business  matters. 
But  after  mama  went,  nothing  else  seemed  im- 
portant, and  we  just  used  to  talk  about  her; 
and  when  the  failure  came,  papa  seemed  hardly 
to  care  the  first  day,  then  suddenly  he  woke  up 
and  went  into  it  all,  harder  than  ever.  He  '11 
fix  it  somehow ;  you  '11  see.  Papa  could  n't  be 
poor.  He  's  just  got  to  have  money  —  lots 
of  money." 

'•jPc^^r  James!  "  murmured  Miss  Sabrina. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  know.  I  often  said 
'  poor  papa,'  but  you  don't  know  how  he  loves 
it  all.  Even  the  worry  and  excitement  and  un- 
certainty—  he  just  loves  it.  I  like  it,  too. 
Papa  and  I  used  often  to  plan  how  we  would 
have  managed  together  if  I  had  been  a  boy.  I 
Avould  have  gone  in  with  him  next  fall.  But 
now  I  don't  seem  to  belong  anywhere.  I 
can't  help  papa,  and  darling  mama  is  gone  — " 
And  she  stopped,  her  face  became  flushed,  and 
suddenly,  with  wild  crying,  buried  her  head 
in  Miss  Sabrina's  lap. 

Miss  Sabrina's  tears  fell  fast  on  the  bowed 
head.  The  story  had  opened  for  her  a  vista 
into  a  different  life. 

This  was  her  first  meeting  with  the  only 
daughter  of  her  youngest  brother,  who  had 
gone  as  a  boy  to  Chicago,  married  when  very 
young,  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  was  sep- 
arated from  his  New  England  family  as  com- 
pletely as  though  he  were  living  in  a  foreign 
country.  Photographs  often  came  of  the  beauti- 
ful wife  who  was  prominent  in  the  social  world, 
and  of  the  daughter  who  rapidly  grew  to  be 


like  her.  Always,  of  late  years,  costly  gifts 
came  at  Christmas-time,  but  rarely  a  letter. 
He  seemed  to  have  had  no  time  to  visit  his  old 
home  where  this  one  sister,  much  older  than 
himself,  hved.  But  the  daughter  often  asked 
about  her  only  living  aunt,  and  this  visit  had 
been  planned  before  the  double  calamity 
which  left  the  man  wifeless  and  financially 
ruined.  He  took  the  latter  blow  philosophi- 
cally enough.  He  had  seen  many  another  man 
go  down  and  also  come  up  again.  He  al- 
most welcomed  the  necessity  for  furious  struggle 
to  regain  his  place,  for  this  helped  dull  the  sick- 
ening sense  of  loss  and  despairing  grief,  and  he 
was  eager  to  fight  it  all  over  again  for  the  girl 
who  was  sobbing  out  her  first  grief  in  her  aunt's 
tender  arms. 

Later  in  the  morning,  after  Elinor  had  un- 
packed her  trunks,  the  contents  of  which  were 
something  of  a  revelation  to  Miss  Colby,  and 
they  were  again  seated  by  the  library  fire,  a 
light  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  a  fresh 
young  voice  said : 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"Yes  indeed,  Persis,"  said  Miss  Colby,  as  a 
tall,  slender  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
"  Elinor,  my  dear,  this  is  Persis  Gardner,  my 
neighbor  and  my  very  good  friend  —  and  yours, 
too,  I  hope.  You  are  kind  to  come  so  early  to 
welcome  my  niece." 

"  I  have  been  waiting  impatiently  since 
breakfast ;  we  have  been  so  happy  in  anticipat- 
ing your  coming." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Elinor,  shyly.  "  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  Aunt  Sabrina's  friends  so 
young " ;  and  the  girls  laughed  with  Miss 
Colby. 

"  Persis  is  almost  alone,  as  I  am,  and  we 
comfort  each  other,  I  hope." 

"  You  know  I  could  n't  do  without  you,  Miss 
Sabrina,"  said  Persis,  with  grave  tenderness. 
"  You  see,  I  live  with  some  distant  relatives  in 
that  little  house  beyond  the  garden,  so  I  am 
here  often.  Miss  Colby  lets  me  study  here 
when  I  can't  have  quiet  at  home." 

"  Are  you  in  school  ?  " 

"Yes;  getting  ready  for  college  next  fall.  I 
heard  from  my  mathematics  yesterday,"  the 
girl  said,  turning  to  Miss  Sabrina.  "  An  '  A  ' — 
are  n't  you  glad  ?  " 
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Miss  Sabrina  seemed  to  know  about  the 
mathematics  and  other  matters  of  which  they 
spoke,  while  Eh  nor  hstened  and  observed  with 
keen  interest.  The  girl's  brown  hair  \vas 
brushed  smoothly  back  and  massed  in  a  heavy 
knot  at  the  proper  angle.  Her  brown  eyes 
were  clear  and  bright,  though  she  wore  eye- 
glasses, which  added  to  her  serious  expression ; 
but  there  was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  drollery 


was  her  aunt's,  for  that  matter.  And  as  Elinor 
marveled  at  the  gracious  dignity  which  domi- 
nated the  unfashionable  garments,  she  ques- 
tioned, for  the  first  time  in  her  well-millinered 
existence,  the  vital  importance  of  an  absolutely 
correct  cut. 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  quite  like  Persis," 
thought  Elinor,  "  but  she  looks  very  nice." 

Meanwhile  Persis  was  thinking  with  gener- 


"'JLST    IN    TIME,    ALNTV,'  SHE    SAID."       (SEE    PAGE    885.) 


in  the  curves  of  her  pretty  mouth  and  the  tilt 
of  her  firm  chin. 

Her  vowels  seemed  aggressively  broad,  and 
her  morning-dress  was  undeniably  plain — the 
limj)  skirt  of  two  seasons  back,  and  the  fian- 
nel  sliirt-waist  of  rather  doubtful  fit.  "  Awful 
style,"  commented  Elinor  to  herself.     But  so 


ous  admiration  that  she  had  never  seen  any  one 
so  pretty  or  so  perfectly  dressed.  The  waves 
of  Elinor's  soft  brown  hair  were  pinned  and 
clasped  into  an  effect  of  complicated  simplicity. 
Her  wide-opened  blue  eyes,  her  brilliant  smile, 
and  tlie  soft  color  which  came  and  went  so 
readilv,  vivifieil   the   i)retty,  studied   graces   of 
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careful  training.     She  was  still  in  her  traveling-     when,  one  morning,  as  Elinor  was  looking  over 
suit,    and    wore    a    shirt-waist,    as    Persis    did,     Persis's  collection  of  photographs,  she  came  to  a 
but  with  a  difference:  it  was  tailor-made,  and     series  showing  glimpses  of  a  little  village  of  wide, 
betrayed  its  breeding  in  each  immaculate  de-     elm-shaded  roads  and  white  cottages, 
tail.  "  How  pretty  these  pictures  are !  "  she  said. 

"I   know  I  shall  like  her,"  thought  Persis;     "Where  were  they  taken?" 

"  Those  are  all  Far- 
mont  pictures.  Yes, 
Farmont  is  pretty  — 
very  pretty,"  said  Per- 
sis. "  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  saw  it  we 
were  driving  through 
on  a  coach.  It  had 
been  a  dusty  ride,  and 
we  were  all  so  thirsty ; 
but,  will  you  beheve, 
there  was  nothing  to  be 
had  to  drink  except 
water  and  milk  !  Not 
even  at  the  hotel,  as  it 
was  n't  meal  time.  It 
seemed  strange,  with 
city  boarders  in  almost 
every  house  on  the  main 
street.  I  've  been  there 
several  times  since. 
It 's  very  pretty ;  but  I 
always  begin  to  feel 
thirsty  as  soon  as  I 
get   there." 

"  What  is  there  to 
do  in  such  a  place  ?  " 
asked  Elinor. 

"  Oh,  nothing  very 
much,"  said  Persis. 
"  People  read,  and 
walk,  and  make  things 
for  Christmas,  and  go 
up  the  mountain,  and 
drive  a  great  deal,  and 
the  girls  all  study  a 
litde.  Oh,  I  don't 
know — but  lots  of  peo- 
ple go  there." 
Elinor  was  looking  into  space,  with  a  thought- 
ful wrinkle  between  her  eyes, 

"  I  should  think  such  a  place  needed  a  tea- 
room," she  said. 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  Persis,  with  some  surprise. 


''awfully  jolly  little  place,   this,'  remakkrd  teddy, 
the  spokesman,  affably."      (see  page  89o. ) 


and  she  did.  The  friendship  grew  and  strength- 
ened through  the  months  which  the  three  spent 
together.  For  Mr.  Colby's  affairs  remained  un- 
settled, and  Elinor's  visit  was  prolonged.  They 
were  beginning  to  talk  vaguely  of  summer  plans, 
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"A  tea-room  —  don't  you  know?      A  sort         Miss  Sabrina  smiled  with  polite  patience  as 
of  center  w-here  people  could   drop  in   in  the    she  seated  herself  in  the  chair  which  Persis  of- 
afternoon  and  get  tea,  or 
frappe,  or  something." 

"  Do  you  mean  a  res- 
taurant?" asked  Persis. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  said 
Elinor,  with  scorn.  "  I 
mean  a — a — why,  don't 
you  know  what  a  tea- 
room is  ?  I  should  think 
it  would  pay." 

<'  Well,  then,  let  's  do 
it,  if  it  's  a  good  thing 
and  we  could  make  some 
money,"  said  Persis, 
practically.  "  That  's 
what  I  must  do  this 
summer." 

"  Who  —  we  do  it  ?  " 
exclaimed  Elinor. 

"  Yes  —  why  not  ? 
Could  n't  we  ?  " 

"  Why-ee  !  Would 
you  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  quite 
know  what  it  is  yet ;  but 
I  want  to  get  in  the 
country  this  summer, 
and  I  want  to  earn  some 
money  to  help  out  next 
year  at  college ;  and  I  '11 
do  anything  —  a  tea- 
room or  anything  else 
that  will  combine  these 
two  highly  desirable  fea- 
tures." 

Elinor's  eyes  were 
round  with  astonish- 
ment. Then  the  busi- 
ness instincts  of  her  fa- 
ther's daughter  began 
to  stir  within  her.  What 
would  it  be  like  to  earn 

instead  of  spend  ?     Her  (juick,  vivid,  practical     fered.    She  could  not  easily  accustom  herself  to 

the  nervous  extravagance  of  her  niece's  speech. 
••  W'e  were   talking  of  Farmont,  aunty  ;   do 
you  know  Farmont  ?  " 

'•  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Miss  Sabrina  ;  "  the 
Wares  sjient  their  summers  there  for  years." 


"ELINOR    RETREATED    TO    THE    KITCHEN,    WHERE    SHE    HIGGED    H.\NNAH 
ECSTATICALLY. "       (SEE    P.AGE    £90.) 


mind  saw  all  the  possibilities. 

'■'Just  in  time,  aunty,"  she  said,  as  Miss  Sa- 
brina appeared  in  the  doorway.  "  We  have 
a  simply  stunning  idea,  and  we  want  to  know 
•what  you  think  of  it !  " 
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"  Well,  aunty,  could  n't  we  go,  you  and  Per- 
sis  and  I,  and  take  one  of  those  little  houses  on 
that  Avide,  grassy  main  street,  and  make  the 
parlor  a  sort  of  place  where  people  would  like 
to  come  ?  And  then,  when  they  came,  beguile 
them  with  tea  and  lemonade  and  things — and 
candies,  too — " 

"  And  we  could  put  up  lunches,"  said  Persis. 
"  No  native  of  Farmont  can  make  a  self-re- 
specting sandwich." 

"  And  have  some  embroideries  started  for  the 
people  who  get  out  of  work.  I  love  to  do  one 
corner,  but  I  loath  doing  four ! " 

"  And  ices,  too  — " 

"  My  dea)'s  !  "  gasped  Miss  Sabrina,  "  what 
(/(?  you  mean  ?  " 

"Just  what  we  are  saying,  aunty,"  said  Elinor. 
"  Will  you  be  senior  member  of  a  company 
whose  worthy  aims  are  to  make  its  everlasting 
fortune  and  charm  the  town  of  Farmont  ?  " 

"  Dear  Miss  Sabrina,  we  really  do  beg  your 
pardon,"  Persis  repentantly  began.  "  We  did  n't 
mean  to  startle  you,  but  perhaps  we  've  thought 
of  something.  You  know  I  must  have  a  little 
more  money  before  I  go  to  college  next  fall, 
for  I  can't  be  sure  of  tutoring  or  anything  else 
the  first  year,  and  I  can't  do  good  work  if  I  'm 
worried  about  the  money  part.  And  if  this 
idea  of  Elinor's  is  practical,  and  it  does  seem 
so  at  first  thought,  why  could  n't  we  go,  we 
three,  and  try  it  ?  At  least  it  would  give  us  a 
summer  in  the  country,  and  if  we  did  n't  make 
much  we  certainly  could  n't  lose  anything,  for 
we  could  keep  house  cheaper  than  we  could 
board  —  if  we  could  keep  house,  and  if  you 
would  take  Hannah  with  us,  and  if  she  would 
go — "  She  paused  breathless,  while  Miss  Sa- 
brina closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  grasp  the  clue. 

"  Could  you  tell  me,  more  slowly  and  rather 
more  clearly,  just  what  you  mean  ?  "  she  finally 
said  to  Elinor. 

And  Elinor  began  to  describe  the  room, 
already  quite  real  to  her  own  mind:  the  walls 
papered  in  yellow-and-white  stripes;  the  white- 
painted  woodwork ;  the  tea-tables  on  which 
viands  not  native  to  Farmont  should  tempt  the 
presumably  ravenous  appetite  of  the  summer 
people ;  the  luncheons  put  up  for  bicyclers 
and  mountain-climbers  — 

"  But    this   would  mean   work  —  hard   work 


and  constant  work.  You  do  not  seem  to  real- 
ize this,  and  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  Miss 
Sabrina  interrupted. 

"  I  should  n't  mind  working,"  laughed  Elinor. 

"  Then  there  is  the  financial  side,"  she  said 
after  a  few  moments'  thought.  "  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  invest  some  money  in  the  beginning. 
Persis  has  nothing  to  risk,  and  you  may  not 
know,  Elinor  dear,  that  my  income  is  very 
small  and  requires  careful  management." 

"Well,"  said  Ehnor,  "  I  should  n't  think  it 
would  take  much,  and  I  have  some  money  of 
my  own ;  I  could  use  that.  I  should  pay  my 
board  wherever  we  went,  and  I  could  just  as 
well  invest  it  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  then  you  and  Persis  could  pay  your 
share  weekly,  or  something  like  that." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  finally,  "you 
know  I  am  free  to  go  to  Farmont  if  it  seems 
best.  You  know,  too,  my  dear,"  turning  to 
Persis,  "  that  your  education  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest and  concern  to  me,  and  I  am  proud  of 
your  efforts  and  achievements  so  far,  and  will 
gladly  help  if  I  can.  The  plan  does  not  seem 
to  me  quite  so  self-evident  an  assured  success 
as  to  this  astonishing  young  person ;  but  after 
you  have  thought  it  over  more  carefully  I  will 
be  led  by  your  young  heads  to  any  reasonable 
length.  Provided^'  she  added  with  emphasis, 
"  always  provided  Elinor's  father  understands 
the  matter  fully  and  gives  his  consent." 

Then  she  left  them.  Shortly  after  this  Persis 
went  home,  and  Elinor  wrote  a  long  and  much- 
underscored  letter  to  her  father,  which  was 
deciphered  by  him  with  great  trouble.  Then 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  approval. 

Of  course  the  reaction  came  for  all  three,  and 
was  endured  in  solitary  misery  by  each.  There 
were  hours  when  Miss  Sabrina  wondered  how 
she  could  have  been  so  hasty,  so  foolish,  so 
weak-minded  as  to  allow  these  children  to  gain 
her  consent  to  this  folly ;  hours  when  she  had 
haunting  visions  of  herself  sitting  behind  the 
counter  of  a  bake-shop  selling  buns  to  the  Wares 
—  for,  despite  Elinor's  powers  of  description,  the 
idea  took  this  awful  form  in  poor  Miss  Sabrina's 
mind ;  hours  when  she  pondered  how  to  break 
the  news  to  Hannah ;  and,  above  all,  a  desper- 
ate reluctance  to  meet  this  startling  departure 
from  the  usual  peaceful  calm  of  her  summer  life. 
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Elinor,  too,  had  seasons  of  flaming  cheeks 
when  she  wondered  what  certain  girls  of  her 
own  set  in  Chicago  would  say ;  homesick  days, 
too,  when  she  longed  to  give  up  everything  and 
fly  back  to  her  father's  arms. 

None  of  these  things  troubled  Persis,  but  she 
trembled  sometimes  at  the  thought  of  putting 
any  of  her  tiny  fortune  into  this  venture.  Sup- 
pose they  should  fail  ?  And  then  she  had  an 
offer  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  sea-shore  and 
tutor  two  small  boys;  but  the  plan  was  far  under 
way  by  that  time,  and  she  could  not  retreat. 

Late  in  April  they  journeyed  to  Farmont. 
Swelling  buds  and  balmy  air  were  left  behind 
as  they  went  northward  among  the  hills,  and 
barren  boughs,  acres  of  mud,  and  lingering 
snow-drifts  greeted  their  vision  as  they  stood 
shivering  on  the  little  wooden  platform  waiting 
for  the  hotel  bus. 

"  This  is  n't  the  place  —  this  can't  be  !  "  cried 
Elinor,  in  amazed  disappointment. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  think  so,"  said  Persis. 
"  I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  Miss 
Sabrina,  can  that  swamp  trail  around  the  hill 
be  the  lovely  bridle-path  ?  " 

"  This  is  April,  remember,  not  August,"  said 
Miss  Sabrina,  drawing  her  mink  cape  closer. 

They  drove  to  the  hotel,  and  after  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  they  obtained  after  much  persua- 
sion, their  courage  rose  with  their  temperature. 

"  '  The  time  has  come,'  the  Walrus  said, 
'  To  talk  of  many  things,'  " 

murmured  Persis,  as  they  finished ;  "  and  now 
I  '11  bring  Mr.  Plummer." 

Mr.  Plummer  was  frankly  and  flatteringly 
curious  to  know  why  his  guests  had  visited 
Farmont  at  this  season. 

"  Want  to  rent  a  house,  do  ye  ? "  said  he. 
"  What  fer  ?  " 

"  To  occupy  this  summer,"  said  Miss  Sabrina, 
without  a  shadow  of  resentment.  She  had  been 
in  Farmont  before. 

"  Calculatin'  to  take  boarders  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  N-no,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  feeling  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  what  local  name  would  be  given 
to  the  plan  she  was  "  calculatin'  "  on. 

"  Coin'  to  keep  help  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  We   shall   bring   one  servant,"   said    Miss 
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Sabrina,  with  an  inward  tremor  at  the  memory 
of  that  interview  with  Hannah. 

"Wal,  I  d'nno.  How  big  a  house  do  ye 
want  ?  " 

"  The  location  is  of  more  importance,"  said 
Miss  Sabrina.     "  We  wish  to  be  central." 

"There  's  the  Watson  place,"  said  Mr. 
Plummer,  meditatively ;  "  that  jines  the  store." 

"  No ;  that  would  not  do.  I  wish  to  be 
farther  up  the  street." 

"  Wal,  I  d'nno,"  he  repeated.  "  I  did  hear 
that  the  Slosson  girl  was  thinkin'  of  leavin' 
town  since  old  man  Slosson  died.  That  's  a 
considerable  pretty  place.  Why  don't  you  go 
see  Susan  Slosson  ?  She  's  to  hum  now.  I 
d'nno  if  there  's  anything  better  —  if  there  's 
that." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Miss  Sabrina,  turning  to  the 
girls. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Elinor;  "  let 's  go  at  once." 

The  Slosson  place  was  near  the  road  —  a  neat 
white  cottage,  with  its  front  door  opening  into 
a  tiny  hall,  from  which  narrow  stairs  ran  steeply 
up.  A  square  best  room  was  at  the  right,  into 
which  they  were  shown  by  Miss  Susan  Slosson, 
who  answered  their  knock,  and  who  was  a  large 
person  clad  in  a  calico  wrapper  and  decorated 
with  a  string  of  gold  beads.  Her  air  was  ques- 
tioning, not  to  say  suspicious,  as  she  admitted 
them,  and  it  increased  as  their  errand  was  made 
known.  She  did  n't  know  why  Plummer  had 
felt  called  on  to  say  she  was  goin'  to  leave  Far- 
mont. She  did  n't  know  as  she  was.  She  v,  as 
all  upset  since  pa  died.  Pa  had  been  childish 
and  a  dretful  care,  and  she  was  all  wore  out. 
She  had  said  she  might  go  down  below  to  stay 
a  spell  with  her  sister  —  she  did  n't  know  as 
she  would,  and  then  again  she  did  n't  know 
/w/  she  would. 

Meanwhile  Elinor's  eyes  were  roving  in  dis- 
appointment about  the  room  —  a  hopeless  room 
for  their  purpose. 

"  I  doubt  whether  your  house  would  suit  our 
needs  even  if  you  wished  to  rent  it,"  said  Miss 
Sabrina,  stemming  the  easy  flow  of  Susan's 
uncertainties. 

"  That  's  for  you  to  say,"  returned  Susan, 
with  instant  resentment.  "  I  d'nno  what  you  'd 
find  better  kep'  up  or  more  convenient." 

"  May  we  look  at  the  house  ?  "  asked  Miss 
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Sabrina,  with  some  hesitation.  Tliere  proved  to 
be  two  bedrooms  behind  the  parlor  and  hall, 
Avith  windows  opening  toward  an  orchard  which 
extended  back  of  the 
house.  From  the  little 
hall  another  door  led 
into  the  dining-room, 
which  Miss  Slosson  ex- 
plained was  used  in  win- 
ter as  a  kitchen  also.  A 
door  at  the  farther  end 
opened  into  a  summer 
titchen.  Elinor's  spirit, 
which  had  nearly  died 
within  her,  lifted  its  head 
once  more.  The  dining- 
room  was  large  and  low, 
with  raftered  ceiling  and 
brick  fireplace.  This  was 
nailed  up  with  a  sheet  of 
zinc,  and  an  iron  range 
stood  on  the  brick 
hearth.  Above  the  nar- 
row shelf  were  cup- 
boards with  brass- 
tnobbed   doors. 

An  outer  door  opened 
on  a  narrow  piazza  half 
o\ergrown  with  honey- 
suckle. 

"  I  believe  it  will  do:'" 
whispered  Elinor,  clasp- 
ing Persis's  hand  ner- 
vously. "  With  lots  of 
Avhite  paint,  and  muslin 
curtains,  and  new  wall- 
paper, and  that  fireplace 
rescued,  this  room  would 
l)e  lovely.  Just  look  at 
all  the  little  shelves 
about — " 

"  We    will    look    up- 
stairs now,  if  we  may," 
Miss   Sabrina   was   sav- 
ing, "  and  then  we  will  go  back  to  the  hotel  to 
consider  the  matter ;   and   meantime   you  can 
decide  whether  you  care  to  rent  your  house  for 
five  months,  and   what   your  price  would   be. 
To-morrow  morning  we  will  call  again." 

The   conference,  after   supper,  in    the   little 


hotel  sitting-room  was  fraught  with  fearful  joy 
and  hopefulness,  and  in  the  morning  Miss  Slos- 
son, who  had  consulted  friends   overnight,  was 


HE    WAS    ALSO    MUCH    GIVEN    TO    BUYING   THE    ENTIRE    STOCK    OF    CANDY."       (SEE    PAGE   892.) 

found  ready  to  vacate  her  house  May  ist  and 
seek  untried  pleasures  "  down  below." 

Miss  Sabrina  explained  their  plans,  and  Susan 
was  graciously  tolerant,  observing  that,  as  far  as 
she  could  see,  one  thing  that  city  folks  did 
was  n't  any  foolisher  than  another. 
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Miss  Slosson  was  visibly  amazed  by  their 
request  to  have  the  carpets,  which  were  gor- 
geous, taken  up,  but  assented  readily,  and 
agreed  also  to  their  desire  to  have  the  dining- 
room  and  parlor  floors  painted  at  their  own 
expense.  They  retained  the  use  of  only  such 
articles  of"  furniture  as  were  absolutely  necessary, 
relegating  to  the  store-rooms  above,  the  family 
portraits,  the  stuffed  furniture,  the  fancy-work, 
and  the  parlor  organ.  She  explained  to  Miss 
Slosson  that  they  wished  their  housekeeping  to 
be  as  simple  as  possible,  while  their  landlady 
rejoiced  in  the  rescue  of  so  many  of  her  posses- 
sions from  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  use. 

Persis  took  the  afternoon  train  back  to  Bos- 
ton, and  during  the  next  few  days  Miss  Sabrina 
knitted  fears  and  trembling  and  repentance  and 
corroding  care  into  the  shawl  which  busied  her 
fingers,  while  Elinor,  immensely  entertained, 
made  friends  with  the  various  personages  whose 
help  she  needed. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Plummer,  three  days  later; 
"  it  's  real  aggravatin'  sometimes.  Marcy  ought 
sure  to  of  come  when  he  promised  —  he  ought, 
really.  It 's  kind  of  upset  him — that  there  white 
background  to  your  paper.  He  said  he  never 
put  on  none  like  it  and  he  was  kinder  thinkin' 
it  over  a  spell.  He  thinks  it  will  show  dirt  too 
much.     He  '11  be  round  to-morrow,  I  guess." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  renovations  were 
fiirly  under  way.  Miss  Sabrina  and  Elinor 
returned  to  Boston,  and  the  girls  began  their 
collection  of  the  varied  furnishings  for  the  tea- 
room. 

Aunt  Sabrina  reminded  them  of  the  practical 
necessities. 

"  All  such  expensive  suggestions,"  the  girls 
said  reproachfully. 

"  But  absolutely  necessar)-,"  returned  Miss 
Sabrina,  with  mild  firmness. 

Elinor's  account-book  was  a  model  of  ac- 
curacy, and  Miss  Sabrina  wondered  daily  at  the 
method,  the  directness,  and  the  sense  with  which 
this  untrained  girl  led  the  enterprise.  Persis 
followed  philosophically  in  the  rear,  accepting 
Elinor's  projects  with  calm  appreciation  of  their 
financial  value  and  sturdy  disregard  of  work  in- 
volved. 

"It  's  college  for  me,"  was  her  invariable 
answer  when    Miss   Sabrina  protested  against 
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the  multiplying  schemes.  Many  dozen  fasci- 
nating little  jam-pots  and  a  big  preserving-kettle 
were  purchased,  and  the  Farmont  raspberries 
bloomed  and  blushed  all  unconscious  of  the 
plots  against  them.  Elinor  thought  of  every- 
thing —  of  boxes  for  luncheons,  of  waxed  paper 
and  white  wrapping-paper  and  paper  napkins, 
of  canned  and  bottled  dainties,  of  flavorings  and 
colorings,  of  gilt  cord  for  candy-boxes,  and  olive 
oil  for  salads,  and  labels  for  the  jam-pots.  When 
the  day  of  their  departure  finally  came,  all  of 
their  goods  except  their  trunks  had  preceded 
them. 

Already  summer  life  was  beginning  to  stir 
in  Farmont.  Several  near-by  cottages  were 
opened,  and  yellow  carts  and  buckboards  ap- 
peared on  the  village  street.  In  Miss  Slosson's 
dooryard  the  clumps  of  yellow  lilies  and  blue 
iris  made  a  dehcious  splash  of  clear  color.  The 
apple  orchard  was  a  wilderness  of  fragrant 
beauty  which  the  bobolinks  translated  into 
song,  and  again  Elinor  said : 

"  This  can't  be  the  place  !  "  as  they  paused 
at  the  gate.  A  moment  later  they  were  in  the 
transformed  kitchen  —  pure,  cool,  and  glorified 
with  its  white  paint,  the  radiance  of  the  brass 
knobs,  candlesticks,  and  andirons  faintly  reflected 
in  the  pale  yellow  stripes  of  the  wall-paper. 

"  I  can't  wait  to  fill  that  fireplace  with  fern," 
cried  Elinor,"  and  we  '11- put  the  long  window- 
seat  here,  and  the  two  little  tables  so.  Oh, 
Persis  —  oh.  Aunt  Sabrina !  did  you  ever  see 
anything  so  dear  !  "  And  the  two  girls  whirled 
about  the  room  in  a  mad  two-step  which  served 
to  relieve  their  overcharged  feelings. 

Hannah,  alone  unmoved,  took  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  summer  kitchen.  This  example 
had  good  effect,  and  Miss  Slosson,  who  took  the 
outgoing  train,  was  bidden  a  decorous  farewell. 
By  night  the  new  housekeeping  was  fairly  begun. 
By  the  next  night  the  tea-room  stood  a  realized 
dream,  with  Elinor's  first  vague  description  — 
"  a  sort  of  place  where  people  would  like  to 
come"  —  fulfilled  in  carefully  thought  out  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  and  pleasures  of  the  sum- 
mer visitors. 

A  round  table  stood  by  the  window-seat,  at 
which  the  industrious  could  sit  and  drink  their 
tea  while  they  looked  over  the  embroideries 
which  Elinor  had  selected  with  exquisite  taste. 
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Temptingly  near  was  a  tiny  glass  show-case 
which  was  to  hold  the  supply  of  home-made 
sweets.  On  the  opposite  side  were  little  tables 
where  ices  could  be  served. 

Then  on  a  morning  —  a  notable  morning  — 
Marcy,  who  had  developed  by  the  way  of  the 
white  wall-paper  into  the  factotum,  fastened  to 
the  fence  an  artistic  little  sign  modestly  lettered 
"  The  Farmont  Tea-room."  By  noon  all  was 
ready,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  new  institution 
sat  down  in  nervous  anticipation  to  await 
events. 

Meanwhile,  down  the  village  street  four  bi- 
cycles leaned  against  the  hotel  piazza,  and 
three  boys  adorned  several  chairs;  the  fourth 
hovered  uncertainly  between  the  office  and 
piazza,  and  finally  sauntered  up  the  road.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  reappeared. 

"  Say,  you  fellows,"  he  called,  "  come  on ! 
There  's  the  smoothest  little  joint  up  here! 
Frozen  stuff  and  bully-looking  candy.  Wake 
up  and  come  on." 

"  It  's  a  mirage,"  remarked  one,  resignedly. 
"  He  's  just  seeing  things.  There  never  was 
anything  frozen  in  this  town  after  April  ist." 

"  All  right,"  returned  Teddy ;  "  don't  call 
names  when  you  come  by  later  and  find  the 
freezer  empty " ;  and  he  sped  swiftly  up  the 
street,  closely  followed  by  the  incredulous 
three. 

Elinor  and  Persis,  who  had  bravely  faced 
their  first  customer,  and  stared  after  him  in  in- 
dignant perplexity  when,  after  a  comprehensive 
glance  about,  he  retreated  with  a  hasty  promise 
to  return,  now  clasped  hands  in  terror  as  the 
quartet  appeared  in  the  little  dooryard. 

"They  are  coming  in,  Persis  Gardner  —  the 
whole  four  of  them!  I  should  think  people 
ought  to  come  one  at  a  time  till  we  are  a  little 
used  to  it,"  whispered  Elinor,  nervously. 

"  They  don't  know  it  is  the  first  time,"  said 
Persis.  "  Don't  you  dare  be  afraid";  and  she 
advanced  with  outward  dignity  which  cloaked 
a  quaking  heart. 

These  boys  seemed  to  crowd  the  dining-room 
in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  Persis  felt  a 
lack  of  preparation  for  meeting  the  possible 
wants  of  four  extremely  big  and  thirsty  boys. 

"  Awfully  jolly  little  place,  this,"  remarked 
Teddy,  the  spokesman,  aff"ably.     "  We  fellows 
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have  just  been  dining  at  the  hotel,  and  thought 
we  'd  finish  up  here,  if  we  may.  We  'd  awfully 
like  something  cold." 

"  We  have  raspberry  sherbet,"  began  Persis, 
and  a  fervent  "  Great !  "  came  from  the  ranks, 
"and  ice-cream — " 

"  That  's  it,"  said  Teddy ;  "  that  's  what  we 
want." 

"  Both  ?  "  said  Persis. 

"  Yes,  please,  «'//,"  said  Teddy,  and  the  four 
disposed  themselves  about  two  tables. 

"Oh,  more,  Hannah!"  whispered  Elinor 
when  she  reached  the  back  kitchen,  as  she  de- 
tected a  tendency  in  the  maid  to  avoid  at  least 
an  over-generosity  in  filling  the  plates ;  "  they 
look  so  big  and  hungry."   And  the  feast  began. 

Teddy  read  the  printed  slip  which  lay  beside 
his  plate  with  visible  joy. 

"  We  're  going  on  to  Thorndike  this  after- 
noon," he  said,  "  and  we  shall  be  late  getting 
there ;  if  you  could  put  us  up  a  luncheon  —  ?  " 

"  Certainly !  "  said  Elinor,  with  very  bright 
eyes  and  very  flushed  cheeks,  and  she  retreated 
to  the  kitchen,  where  she  hugged  Hannah 
ecstatically  before  beginning  to  make  the  sand- 
wiches. Miss  Sabrina  came  to  help,  and  Persis 
appeared  for  more  sherbet. 

"  They  're  eating  fudge,  too,"  she  hysterically 
whispered,  "  and  jam;  and  they  say  to  make  it 
a  big  lunch  !  " 

A  half-hour  later  the  quartet  slowly  wheeled 
away  with  luncheon-boxes  strapped  to  their 
handle-bars,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  tea-room 
gazed  speechlessly  at  each  other. 

"  The  greedy  —  big  —  "  began  Ehnor. 
"They  've  taken  all  the  candy,  and  there  's 
hardly  any  sherbet  left !  What  shall  we  do  if 
any  one  else  comes  ?  And  I  had  to  give  them 
the  chicken  we  were  going  to  have  for  our 
supper.  I  never  supposed  that  any  one  would 
want  lunch  the  first  day." 

Persis  laughed  with  streaming  eyes. 

"  You  goosey ! "  she  said,  when  she  could 
manage  her  voice,  "  did  n't  we  make  it  to  sell  ? 
And  is  n't  this  the  best  kind  of  advertising? 
Those  four  boys —  " 

"  Greedies ! "  interjected  the  unmollified 
Elinor. 

" — will  spread  our  fame  throughout  New 
Hampshire.     And  look  at  the  cash-box  !  " 
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"  Fine,  healthy  b'ys  !  "  said  Hannah,  grimly, 
from  the  doorway. 

Miss  Sabrina  sank  into  a  chair  and  fanned 
herself  with  agitation. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  she  said.  "  Dear  me  !  It 
does  n't  seem  nice  to  allow  them  to  pay  so 
much  for  a  little  refreshment  this  warm  day. 
Such  nice-looking  boys,  too;  and  tired  out,  I 
dare  say.     Dear  me  !  " 

They  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  for  no  one  else  came  that 
day.  And  next  day  only  a  little  girl  wandered 
in  and  bought  half  a  pound  of  candy.  They 
had  ice-cream  for  supper  that  night,  and  tried 
not  to  look  at  each  other,  and  went  early  to  bed. 

But  next  day  a  gay  procession  from  a  newly 
opened  summer  cottage  stopped  to  read  the 
little  sign,  and  promptly  dismounted  from  buck- 
board  and  horseback  and  invaded  the  place. 
From  that  hour  the  fame  of  the  tea-room  was 
secure.  It  rivaled  the  post-office  as  a  rendezvous. 
Hannah's  mayonnaise  went  to  every  picnic, 
great-grandmother's  jam  was  ordered  by  the 
dozen  pots  for  next  winter's  breakfast-table,  and 
people  learned  that  they  must  come  early  to  get 
candy.  There  was  an  assistant  for  Hannah  in 
the  kitchen,  and  Marcy  came  each  morning  to 
make  the  ice-cream. 

Those  were  days  of  hard  work,  of  early  rising 
and  careful  planning  and  thrifty  managing,  but 
their  success  was  constant. 

The  days  were  not  all  smooth.  The  village 
children,  pledged  to  a  supply  of  berries  through 
the  short  season,  were  given  to  berrying  in 
companies;  so  that  there  were  da}s  when  the 
kitchen  overflowed  with  the  perishable  fruit,  and 
days  when  the  favorite  sherbet  was  called  for 
in  vain ;  also  da)s  when  candies  were  sticky 
and  fudge  refused  to  cream.  On  one  such, 
Persis,  who  was  placidly  labeling  jam  made  in 
the  early  cool  of  the  morning,  glanced  up  with 
aggravating  lack  of  sympathy  as  Elinor  flung 
off  her  close  linen  collar,  and  only  remarked 
under  her  breath  : 

"  The  men  that  fought  at  Minden,  they  'ad  stocks  be- 
neath their  chins 
Six  inch  'igh  an'  more." 

Elinor  stirred  viciously,  and  the  evil  mixture 
suddenly  hardened  into  an  obstinate  lump. 
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" '  Curioser  and  curioser ' !  "  said  Persis. 

"  If  you  must  quote,"  burst  out  Elinor,  hotly, 
"  I  wish  you  'd  quote  somebody  besides  Kiphng 
and  '  Alice  in  Wonderiand  '!  I  'm  tired  of  the 
sound  of  both  of  them." 

"  If  you  ever  read  anything  worth  quoting, 
it  would  be  to  your  advantage,"  replied  Persis, 
meeting  the  heat  with  freezing  resentment. 

And  then  Elinor  flung  down  her  spoon,  read- 
justed her  collar,  and  went  out  over  the  brow 
of  the  little  hill,  and  curled  down  in  the  hollows 
between  the  roots  of  a  great  pine-tree,  and  fell 
asleep  with  a  tear  on  her  cheek.  Here  her 
father  found  her  an  hour  later.  He  came  un- 
expectedly on  the  morning  train,  picked  up  Miss 
Sabrina  in  a  hasty  embrace,  and  left  her  palpitat- 
ing with  surprise  and  joy  while  he  followed  her 
incoherent  directions  as  to  where  he  would 
probably  find  Elinor,  the  pine-tree  being  a 
favorite  retreat  from  business  life. 

"Little  daughter  —  father's  little  girl,"  he 
whispered ;  and  after  a  moment  of  dazed  star- 
ing, this  business  woman  was  sobbing  on  her 
father's  neck. 

"  I  'm  s-spoiling  your  collar " ;  and  she 
stopped  to  laugh  wildly.  "  But  oh,  papa,  how 
good  of  you  to  come.    When  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

It  was  another  hour  before  they  started  back 
to  the  house,  and  a  long  time  before  they 
reached  it. 

Persis  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  orchard 
with  Miss  Sabrina,  who  was  visibly  agitated  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  this  tall,  keen-:;yed 
man,  his  abrupt,  nervous  speech,  and  hands 
that  trembled  a  little. 

Then  in  the  evening  there  was  a  business 
talk. 

"  Things  are  on  their  feet,  little  girl,"  he  said. 
"  Are  you  ready  to  come  back  and  be  house- 
keeper ? "  And  Elinor's  tears  were  near  the 
surface  again  as  she  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck.  She  lifted  her  head  to  nod  triumphantly 
at  Miss  Sabrina. 

"  I  told  you  he  'd  fix  it !  I  knew  papa  would 
be  all  right!  But,  papa,"  she  hesitated,  "I 
don't  see  how  —  I  'm  afraid  not  just  yet.  I 
must  n't  desert  my  partners,  you  know  " ;  and 
she  gazed  appealingly  at  her  father.  "  I  have 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  invested 
here,  too,"  she  added,  with  some  concern. 
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Mr.  Colby  laughed  outright. 

"  Let  's  see  the  books,"  he  said ;  and  Persis 
brought  out  the  orderly  journal  and  ledger, 
over  whose  showing  Mr.  Colby  whistled  softly 
and  nodded  with  pleasure. 

"  Is  n't  it  wonderful  ? "  said  Miss  Sabrina. 
"  Would  you  have  believed  that  these  children 
could  have  done  so  much  and  managed  so 
well  ?  " 

"  These  children,  indeed  !  "  said  Persis,  with 
generous  protest.  "  Are  n't  you  the  head  and 
front  of  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  only  a  very  bewildered  looker-on,"  said 
Miss  Sabrina. 

"  And  this  means  college  for  you,  Miss  Per- 
sis?" queried  Mr.  Colby. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Colby,"  said  Persis,  with  shining 
eyes ;  "  my  share  of  what  we  will  make  this 
summer,  with  what  I  have  already,  makes  my 
first  year  sure,  and  part  of  the  second.  After 
that  I  am  to  have  a  scholarship,  and,  with  tu- 
toring and  vacation  work,  I  am  safe  to  be- 
gin." 

Elinor  squeezed  her  father's  hand  and 
glanced  up  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  signifi- 
cance, to  which  he  responded  in  kind,  but  he 
said  only : 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  you  are  all  right." 

"  May  I  go  on,  papa,  for  a  month,  till  the 
season  is  over  ?  "  asked  Elinor, 

"  We-ell,"  meditated  Mr.  Colby,  "  that  de- 
pends on  whether  the  tea-room  will  take  a 
boarder  for  a  month." 

"Who?      Voti  —  oh,  you   dear!      Can   you 


stay  a  month  ?  Will  you  ?  "  cried  Elinor;  and 
Miss  Sabrina  broke  out  into  a  gentle  psalm  of 
deHght. 

So  the  little  house  received  a  new  inmate 
of  expansive  ideas,  who,  however,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  pay  any  but  market  rates  for  his  room, 
and  stoutly  declared  that  he  had  been  paying 
five  times  as  much  in  Chicago  for  something 
not  half  so  good. 

Also  he  insisted  on  a  third  helper  in  the 
kitchen,  so  that  the  work  could  oftener  spare 
Miss  Sabrina  and  the  girls.  He  was  also  much 
given  to  buying  the  entire  stock  of  candy  and 
distributing  it  among  the  children  he  met  on 
his  daily  tramps. 

But  it  was  the  normal  business  of  the  tea- 
room—  the  result  of  clear-headed  management 
—  that  made  the  cheering  balance-sheet,  which 
showed  expenses  paid,  Elinor  reimbursed,  and 
Persis  fairly  started  on  her  college  course. 

Miss  Sabrina  and  Hannah  went  back  to 
their  lonely  housekeeping  with  perhaps  a  secret 
sense  of  well-earned  rest,  but  with  a  longing 
for  next  summer,  when  Mr.  Colby  and  Elinor 
were  to  come  East  again.  Persis's  firm  chin 
was  more  resolute  than  ever,  and  not  even 
Elinor  knew  the  ambitions  at  the  back  of  her 
clear  brain  as  she  said  good-by,  with  her  face 
turned  collegeward. 

And  when  Elinor  packed  her  trunks  for  the 
journey  to  Chicago,  in  a  middle  tray  was  laid 
carefully  away  a  little  sign  which  read 
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MONDAY   MORNING    IN    FAIRYLAND. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    LITTLE   WORLDS. 


By  Mary  Proctor. 


Our  sun  is  attended  by  a  stately  retinue  worlds  remained  unknown,  although  the  illus- 
of  four  terrestrial  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  trious  Kepler  suggested  that  a  small  planet 
Earth,  and  Mars,  and  four  major  planets,  might  be  wantlering  in  the  vacant  space  cover- 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune;  while  ing  millions  of  miles  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
between  the  major  and  the  terrestrial  planets  ter,  but  had  so  far  escaped  detection.  In 
wander  five  hundred  little  planets  or  worlds.  1785  an  astronomer  named  Von  Zach  deter- 
For  a  long  time  the   presence  of  these  little  mined  to  find  the    missing   planet,  and   made 
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elaborate  schemes  for  its  capture.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  he  organized  at  Lihenthal  a  force  of 
astronomers  who  were  requested  to  soHcit  the 
aid  of  others  "  in  tracking  and  intercepting  the 
fugitive  subject  of  the  sun." 

The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  stars  and  planets  are  so  much  alike. 
Under  the  disguise  of  a  star  the  planet  had  so 
far  escaped  detection ;  but  the  astronomers 
knew  one  sure  way  of  recognizing  the  truant, 
and  they  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  There 
are  some  insects  fortunately  provided  by  nature 
with  a  disguise  that  enables  them  to  resemble 
a  leaf  as  long  as  they  are  motionless.  A  wise 
bird  in  search  of  food  for  its  little  nestlings  at 
home,  however,  is  not  easily  deceived.  It 
watches  the  leaf  until  it  is  assured  that  it  is  a 
leaf,  but  the  moment  the  supposed  leaf  begins 
to  move  about,  then  it  pounces  on  it  and  makes 
it  captive.  Now  it  is  very  much  the  same  way 
with  the  planets,  which  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  stars ;  but  as  the  astronomer  watches  them 
night  after  night,  he  observes  that  while  the 
stars  keep  the  same  places  with  regard  to  one 
another,  there  are  other  bodies  that  seem  to 
creep  slowly  among  the  stars,  proving  that 
they  are  planets  or  wanderers.  In  this  way  we 
can  follow  the  movements  of  a  planet  along 
the  highway  marked  out  for  it  in  the  sky, 
while  if  we  kept  our  eyes  glued  to  a  telescope 
for  a  hundred  years  the  stars  would  still  main- 
tain the  same  place  with  regard  to  one  an- 
other. Nevertheless  we  know  they  are  mov- 
ing, though  centuries  must  pass  away  before 
any  change  can  be  detected. 

As  an  illustration,  when  walking  by  the  sea- 
shore we  can  easily  follow  the  motion  of  the 
small  rowboats  near  the  shore,  while  distant 
steamers  seen  on  the  horizon  are  apparently 
absolutely  motionless.  In  reality  they  are  going 
as  fast  as  steam  will  drive  them,  but  they  are  so 
far  away  that  they  seem  at  rest.  Now  the  stars 
are  the  steamers  of  the  sky,  and  the  planets  are 
the  little  boats  near  the  shores  of  our  planet. 
We  can  follow  their  movements  so  that  we 
know  where  they  are  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  or  we  can  tell  where  they 
will  be  one  hundred  years  hence,  or  where  they 
were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  honor  of  finding  the  missing  world  was 


reserved  for  a  Sicilian  astronomer  named  Piazzi, 
who  was  not  even  looking  for  the  planet.  He 
had  been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  making  a  chart 
of  the  heavens,  when  on  January  i,  1801,  he  was 
surprised  at  finding  a  little  object  that  the  next 
evening  proved  to  have  changed  its  place  among 
the  stars.  A  few  evenings  convinced  Piazzi 
that  the  object  was  slowly  but  surely  moving, 
and  the  astronomer  concluded  that  it  must  be 
a  comet  without  a  tail.  He  wrote  to  some 
friends  in  Milan  and  Berlin,  telling  them  about 
his  discovery  ;  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  the  letters,  Piazzi's  friends  did 
not  receive  his  message  until  several  weeks  later. 
Meanwhile  two  events  had  occurred :  first, 
owing  to  a  serious  illness,  Piazzi  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cease  his  observations  of  the  supposed 
comet ;  and  second,  the  moving  object  had  come 
in  range  with  the  sun,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
visible.  Meanwhile  an  astronomer  named 
Bode  suggested  that  the  moving  object  might 
be  the  missing  planet,  and  was  dismayed  at  the 
thought  of  the  captive  thus  easily  regaining  its 
freedom.  Great  alarm  was  felt  lest  it  should 
be  lost  definitely,  but  a  mathematician  named 
Gauss  promptly  came  to  the  rescue.  He  argued 
that  since  the  moving  object  had  been  seen  by 
Piazzi  in  a  certain  part  of  the  sky  on  January 
I,  1 80 1,  it  would  probably  make  its  reappear- 
ance the  next  year  about  the  same  date  and  at 
some  place  to  be  determined  by  a  series  of  cal- 
culations. Consequently  he  warned  the  astron- 
omers to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  wanderer 
on  its  return.  As  often  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  eventful  night  proved  misty;  sleet,  rain,  and 
clouds  seemingly  in  league  against  the  planet- 
hunters.  However,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  the  moving  object  was  rediscovered  by 
Baron  Von  Zach  at  Gotha,  very  nearly  in  the 
place  predicted  by  Gauss,  and  it  indeed  proved 
to  be  the  missing  planet.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  astronomical  world,  and  the 
climax  was  reached  when  the  planet  was  again 
seen  the  very  next  evening  by  Dr.  Olbers,  at 
Bremen,  just  a  year  after  its  discovery.  Piazzi 
named  the  new  planet  Ceres  Ferdinandea,  after 
the  goddess  supposed  to  preside  over  Sicily 
and  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Naples,  but  it  is 
better  known  as  Ceres. 

The  astronomers  now  felt  that  their  search 
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was  at  an  end,  and  that  they  might  consider 
themselves  on  the  retired  Hst  as  far  as  search 
for  the  missing  planet  was  concerned  ;  but  their 
labors  were  only  just  beginning,  and  could  they 
have  looked  forward  into  the  future  they  would 
doubtless  have  withdrawn  from  the  encounter 
in  dismay.  About  two  months  after  Ceres  had 
been  rediscovered  a  second  planet  was  found 
by  Dr.  Olbers,  who  named  it  Pallas.  How- 
ever, as  both  bodies  were  very  small,  Dr. 
Olbers  suggested  that  perhaps  the  original 
planet  had  exploded,  Ceres  and  Pallas  being 
the  fragments,  and  that  there  might  even  be 
more  fragments.  Apparently  as  a  proof  of  the 
explosion  theory,  two  more  planets  were  indeed 
found  during  the  next  few  years,  and  were 
named  Juno  and  Vesta. 

After  keeping  up  the  search  for  other  pos- 
sible fragments  during  the  next  nine  years, 
and  finding  none,  Dr.  Olbers  decided  to  rest 
on  his  laurels,  unaware  of  his  mistake  of  look- 
ing only  for  stars  that  were  large  and  bright. 
As  a  consequence  no  more  little  planets,  or 
planetoids  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  were 
discovered  until  the  year  1845. 

In  that  year  Herr  Hencke,  a  retired  post- 
master of  Berlin,  after  devoting  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  to  a  search  for  any  stray  planetoids  that 
might  have  been  overlooked,  finally  succeeded 
in  capturing  Astraea  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  and  Hebe  eighteen  months  later.  Since 
then  so  many  of  these  tiny  worlds  have  been 
discovered  that  astronomers  scarcely  know  how 
to  dispose  of  them. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  keep  track  of  the  five 
hundred  planetoids  drifting  amid  thousands  of 
stars,  especially  as  new  planetoids  are  rapidly 
being  admitted  as  members  of  the  huge  family 
of  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  an  apphcant  for  admission  proves 
to  be  a  genuine  newcomer,  the  planet  is  labeled 
permanently  with  a  name,  and  is  then  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  family  of  the  sun.  For  in- 
stance, one  discovered  in  1898  is  now  known 
as  Eros  (433),  the  only  masculine  title  in  the 
entire  list  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  plan- 
etoids already  named.  To  hear  the  roll-call  of 
the  little  worlds  one  might  well  consider  it  a 
list  of  names  at  a  girls'  school,  since  such  names 
as  Irene  (14),  Ophelia  (171),  Angelina  (64), 
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Victoria  (12),  and  Adalberta  (330)  grace  the 
list. 

Eros  (433)  was  discovered  on  August  14, 
1898,  by  an  astronomer  named  M.  Witt,  at  the 
Urania  Observatory,  Berhn.  M.  Witt  was  not 
looking  for  a  new  planetoid  by  any  means,  but 
he  was  searching  for  a  missing  wanderer  named 
Eunice  (185),  which  had  been  observed  in  1878 
but  managed  to  lose  itself  again. 

M.  Witt  not  only  succeeded  in  finding  Eros 
(433)  and  the  missing  Eunice,  but  a  planetoid 
named  Astraea,  which  was  due  at  that  time  ac- 
cording to  its  path  traced  in  the  sky. 

Meanwhile  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
charting  the  stars  has  been  replaced  by  a  new 
system  introduced  by  M.  Wolff  in  1891,  the 
search  for  planetoids  being  made  by  means  of 
photography  ;  and  in  this  way  M.  Witt  captured 
Astraea,  Eunice,  and  Eros  (433).  Calculation 
showed  that  Eros  must  have  been  near  the 
earth,  and  therefore  bright,  in  1894.  On  e.x- 
amination  of  the  photographic  plates  taken 
during  that  year,  and  again  in  the  year  1896, 
it  was  found  that  the  little  truant  had  been 
captured  several  times  by  the  camera  set  to  trap 
celestial  fugitives.  Sir  R.  S.  Ball  thus  explains 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
method  of  planetoid-hunting:  "In  days  of  old 
the  luckless  astronomer  had  to  sit  with  his  eye 
glued  to  the  telescope 'all  night  long.  Now- 
adays he  simply  puts  in  place  of  his  eye  a 
series  of  photographic  plates  and  films  which 
are  moved  across  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope 
in  regular  succession  by  a  clockwork  mecha- 
nism, goes  peacefully  off  to  bed,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing comes  back  to  see  what  he  has  caught  in 
his  star-trap."  However,  some  one  assistant 
has  to  be  on  hand  to  replace  the  old  plates  with 
new  ones  every  three  hours ;  but  the  real  work 
consists  in  examining  the  plates  for  traces  of 
possible  wanderers  among  the  stars,  and  this 
work  is  done  at  leisure.  There  can  be  no 
deception  in  this  case,  for  a  star  is  represented 
on  the  photographic  plate  by  a  dot,  while  a 
planet  creeping  among  the  stars  leaves  a  trail 
or  line  which  betrays  its  presence  instantlv. 
Eros  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Witt  on 
account  of  the  great  length  of  its  trail,  and  at 
first  it  was  mistaken  for  a  comet.  However, 
when    M.  ^^'itt   turned    tlie   great  telescope  at 
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the  Urania  Observatory  toward  this  celestial  ob- 
ject, he  was  assured  of  its  claim  to  admission 
in  the  already  overcrowded  family  of  the  sun. 
Nevertheless  Eros  may  be  said  to  be  more 
than  welcome,  for,  although  small,  it  promises 
to  be  an  extremely  useful  little  body  in  enabhng 
us  to  obtain  some  very  important  information 
with  regard  to  the  exact  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth. 

The  usual  series  of  three  observations  en- 
abled M.  Witt  to  trace  the  path  of  the  new  plan- 
etoid and  find  that  it  takes  about  six  hundred 
and  forty-three  days  to  circle  around  the  sun, 
and  that  it  comes  nearer  to  us  than  any  other 
celestial  body,  excepting  the  moon  or  an  occa- 
sional comet.  When  at  its  nearest  approach  to 
the  earth  it  is  only  fourteen  millions  of  miles 
away,  i.e.,  one  seventh  the  distance  of  the  sun. 
Yet  if  a  railroad  track  could  be  made  from  the 
earth  to  planetoid  Eros,  a  train  going  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  would  take  twenty-five 
years  in  reaching  its  destination.  If  a  bicyclist 
could  make  the  trip,  he  would  have  to  keep  on 
cycling  one  hundred  miles  a  day  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years  to  accomplish  the  journey.  On 
his  arrival  at  Eros  he  would  find  a  miniature 
world,  probably  only  twenty  miles  in  diame- 
ter, around  which  he  could  easily  cycle  in  less 
than  a  day.  He  would  doubtless  be  surprised 
at  the  reduced  weight  of  all  objects  on  this 
planetoid,  providing  it  is  made  of  materials  of 
the  same  density  as  those  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed.  Supposing  he  weighed  two  hun- 
dred pounds  on  the  earth,  his  weight  would  be 
reduced  to  a  few  ounces  on  Eros.  If  the  atmo- 
sphere is  of  the  same  density  as  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  earth,  he  would  find  flying  and 
flapping  a  pair  of  wings  well  within  the  realms 


of  possibility,  and  should  he  happen  to  fall  from 
a  great  height  the  result  would  not  prove  disas- 
trous, since  he  would  fall  slowly,  like  a  feather, 
probably  half  an  hour  or  so  passing  away  before 
he  finally  reached  the  ground.  The  familiar 
game  of  football  would  be  utterly  transformed 
on  this  little  planetoid,  for  a  well-directed  kick 
would  probably  send  the  ball  off  its  surface  alto- 
gether, and  it  might  eventually  circle  around 
the  sun  as  a  tiny  planet  on  its  own  account. 

After  all,  many  of  these  little  worlds  are  but 
huge  boulders  or  "  mountains  broke  loose," 
representing  "  the  debris  of  a  shattered  world, 
or  a  world  spoiled  in  the  making."  Ceres,  the 
largest  planetoid,  is  not  more  than  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  miles  in  diameter,  while  some 
of  the  smaller  planetoids  do  not  exceed  ten. 
Imagine  a  world  only  ten  miles  in  diameter, 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  century  rider  could 
make  three  trips  around  it  during  the  course 
of  a  day!  In  fact,  if  the  live  hundred  little 
worlds  were  rolled  into  one  huge  ball,  they 
would  weigh  so  much  less  than  the  earth  that 
if  the  earth  could  be  weighed  in  a  mighty  bal- 
ance it  would  require  four  such  balls  to  make 
the  scales  even.  Yet  we  must  not  look  with 
disdain  on  these  little  worlds,  since  there  is  less 
difference  between  their  united  mass,  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth,  than  there  is  between 
the  earth  and  the  giant  planet  Jupiter.  If 
Jupiter  could  be  weighed  in  the  scales  it  would 
require  over  three  hundred  globes  as  heavy  as 
the  earth  to  make  the  scales  even. 

Our  sun  guides  the  five  hundred  little  worlds 
in  their  paths  just  as  carefully  as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  planet  Earth,  or  the  giant  planet  Ju- 
piter ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  they  all 
are  members  of  his  family. 
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By  Parmalee  McFadden. 

Every  New  England  boy  —  certainly  every  Massa- 
chusetts boy  —  knows  of  Minot's  Lighthouse,  that  stands 
hke  a  sentinel  a  few  miles  south  of  Boston  harbor,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  warning  mariners  against 
the  dangerous  Cohasset  rocks,  of  which  Minot's  Ledge  is 
one  of  the  farthest  out  to  sea. 

The  lighthouse  is  a  favorite  object  for  sight-seers  dur- 
ing the  summer.  If  the  sea  is  very  calm,  the  more  ven- 
turesome will  approach  the  base  and  mount  the  ladder, 
which  reaches  some  forty  feet  up  to  the  first  opening. 
If  the  sea  is  too  rough  for  this,  or  when  ladies  desire  to 
make  a  visit,  the  boat  is  made  fast  to  the  lighthouse's 
buoy,  and  the  visitor  is  securely  tied  in  a  wooden  arm- 
chair and  hauled  up  by  a  block  and  tackle. 

This  precaution  of  fastening  the  visitor  in  the  chair  is 

especially  imperative  with  timid  persons  or  those  who 

are  at  all  Hable  to  become  dizzy ;  for  although  the 

chair  is  hung  so  as  to  give  it  a  tilt  backward,  yet  if 

a  person  fainted  and  fell  forward,  nothing  but  a 

strong  rope  would  keep  him  from  falling  out  of  the 

chair.     The  rope  is  tied  across  from  one  arm  of  the 

chair  to  the  other,  very  much  in  the  manner  in  which 

a  baby  is  made  secure  in  its  baby-carriage  or  go-cart. 

In  winter,  when  one  of  the  staft"  of  keepers,  who  has 

been  off  duty  on  shore,  comes  out  to  the  Light  to 

relieve  one  of  the  other  two  keepers,  it  is  usually 

so  rough  and  the  ladder  so  incrusted  with  ice 

that  no  other  way  of  gaining  admittance  is 

possible  except  by  being  hauled  up. 

When  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the 
Light,  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  and  that  was  more 
than  a  very  few  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the 
head  keeper  was  Cap- 
tain Levi  Creed,  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  mine, 
and  our  party  consisted 
of  his  wife  and  son,  a 
lad  of  my  own  age,  and 
myself.  As  the  keepers 
remain  for  weeks  on  the 
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ashore,  a  visit  from  their  family  is  the  pleas- 
antest  possible  break  in  their  monotonous 
duties. 

We  started  out  on  a  bright  August  morn- 
ing, and  we  instructed  our  boatman  to  re- 
turn within  two  hours.  Win  and  I  walked 
up  the  bronze  ladder  which  you  will  see  in 
the  pictures,  but  his  mother  was  drawn  up  in 
the  chair. 

I  had  often  climbed  up  ladders  in  a  barn-loft, 
where  a  fall  would  have  landed  me  on  a  com- 
fortable mow  of  hay,  and  had  even  ventured 
up  ladders  that  the  painters  and  other  work- 
men had  left  leaning  against  our  house.     But 


AN    EVEK-WATCHFUI.    SENTINEL. 


here  was  a  metal  ladder  running  almost  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  water,  and,  as  the  tide 
was  low,  a  misstep  would  have  meant,  not 
merely  a  disagreeable  wetting  with  a  prospect 
of  being  safely  fished  out  of  the  water,  but  a 
fall  on  the  hard  rocks  below,  with  scarcely  a 
chance  of  being  picked  up  alive.  I  do  not 
think  ^\'in  and  I  thought  much  of  the  danger 
until  afterward,  so  intent  were  we  to  get  to  the 


top  —  he  to  greet  his  father,  and  I  to  make  my 
first  inspection  of  a  lighthouse. 

On  reaching  the  first  opening  in  the  side,  we 
came  into  the  store-room,  filled  with  fishing- 
tackle,  ropes,  harpoons,  etc.  In  the  center  of 
this  room  was  a  covered  well  that  contained 
drinking  water,  and  e.xtended  down  the  very 
core  of  the  otherwise  solid  granite  structure 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above  this  room 
was  the  kitchen,  and  above  that  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  the  watch-room,  where  the  keeper 
sat  at  night  and  constantly  watched,  on  the 
plate-glass  of  the  outer  lantern,  the  reflection  of 
the  blaze  of  the  lamp.  There  were  always  two 
keepers  on  the  Light  at  one  time  —  each  being 
on  watch  half  the  night. 

But  the  story  I  had  to  tell  is  how  we  were 
prevented  from  returning  ashore  as  planned, 
and  of  our  imprisonment  on  the  Light. 

We  had  not  been  "  aboard  "  more  than  an  hour 
when  the  noon  meal  was  announced.  i\.s  rela- 
tives of  the  keeper,  we  enjoyed  privileges  not 
accorded  to  ordinary  visitors ;  so  we  sat  down 
to  a  fine  luncheon,  which  we  boys,  with  our  sea- 
air  appetites,  heartily  welcomed. 

I  noticed  that  W^in's  father  kept  looking  out 
of  the  window  every  once  in  a  while  during 
the  meal,  and  finally  excusing  himself,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  table  before  we  were  through. 
He  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  saying  that  he 
had  intended  signaling  our  boatman,  who,  he 
thought,  would  be  leisurely  sailing  about  not  far 
off.  It  looked  to  him,  he  said,  as  if  there  was 
an  "easterly"  coming  up,  and  he  thought  we 
had  better  be  getting  ashore.  He  could  see 
nothing  of  the  man,  however,  for  he,  too,  had 
seen  the  storm  coming  and  had  put  back  to 
Cohasset. 

By  the  time  luncheon  was  over  it  looked  still 
more  threatening,  and  in  a  little  while  a  fog  had 
set  in,  and  an  easterly  wind  brought  the  rain. 
All  hopes  of  getting  ashore  that  day  were  given 
up,  for,  if  the  boat  had  been  able  to  find  the 
lighthouse  in  the  fog,  the  sea  had  now  become 
too  rough  to  allow  of  our  being  put  aboard. 

Captain  Creed  made  this  announcement  to 
the  consternation  of  his  wife  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  us  boys.  We  stayed  that  night,  and  all 
the  next  day  and  night.  The  second  night  was 
one  that  neither  of  us  has  ever  forgotten. 
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A  little  past  midnight  the  storm  increased, 
and  the  waves  dashed  high  up  the  curved  walls 
of  the  Light ;  but  they  were  still  far  below  us, 
and  gave  us  no  concern.  What  did  frighten  us, 
though,  and  kept  us  awake  the  rest  of  the  night, 
was  the  beating  of  the  rain  and  the  howling  of 
the  wind  about  the  top  of  that  tall  sky-scraper 
away  out  there  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  miles 
from  shore. 

To  us  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  struc- 
ture was  preparing  to  fall  down.  Mingled  with 
the  beating  of  the  rain  and  hail  were  loud 
screams  that  to  us  sounded  like  the  shrieks  of 
many  locomotives  —  faint  at  first,  then  approach- 
ing with  increasing  volume,  then  quickly  dying 
away.  Now  would  come  a  thud  like  the  beat- 
ing on  a  loosely  headed  base  drum ;  then  again 
the  shrieks ;  and  all  the  time  the  wind  and  the 
rain  and  the  hail. 

Soon  after  daybreak  Win  and  I  got  up  and 
dressed,  and  mounted  to  the  watch-room  in  the 
story  just  under  the  lamp.  The  keeper  was 
there,  though  his  vigil  was  over,  and  the  lamp 
had  been  put  out,  for  the  calendar  said  the 
sun  had  risen,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the 
dull,  foggy  morning. 

The  wind  had  now  died 
down,  and  it  had  stopped 
raining. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Win's 
father,  "  how  did  you  pass 
your  second  night  aboard 
a  lightning-rod  ?  No 
chance  to  get  lonesome, 
was  there  ?  It  was  a  pretty 
tough  night,  I  '11  admit; 
and  your  mother,  boy,'' 
turning  to  Win,  "is  ready 
to  go  ashore  if  she  has  to 
swim  it.  But  come  up 
here ;  I  think  there  will  be 
something  worth  seeing  for 
you  land  chaps." 

We  followed  the  captain 
up  and  out  on  the  upper 
balcony ;  and  there  we  did  indeed  see  a  sight. 

Lying  on  the  floor  of  the  balcony  were  a 
dozen  or  more  sea  fowl  of  various  sizes  and 
colors,  either  dead  or  cripi:)led.  There  were 
one  or  two  gulls,  several  smaller  mackerel-gulls. 


AT    LOW   TIDE    IN    SUMMER. 


CLEANING    THE    LANTERN    PLATES. 

and  a  number  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens  — 
stormy  petrels;  while  flapping  about  like  a  caged 
eagle  was  a  butter-bill  coot  with  a  broken  wing, 
vainly  trying  to  scale  the  high  railing,  through 
whose  bars  his  broad  frame  failed  to  pass. 

The  explanation  was  plain.  In  the  driving 
storm  the  birds  had  been  attracted  by  the  glare 
of  the  lamp,  magnified  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
delicate  prisms  that  surround  it;  and,  as  a  moth 
is  drawn  into  a  candle,  so  these  storm-driven 
fowl  guided  their  flight  to  seek  a  shelter  that 
proved  their  doom. 

The  dead  birds  were  mostly  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  light,  Avhere,  after  striking  the 
heavy  plate-glass  panels,  they  first  fell ;  while 
the  cripples  had  managed  to  "  hunch  "  around 
to  the  more  protected  lee  side  of  the  balconj'. 
Doubtless  many  birds  had  been  blown  off",  es- 
pecially the  smaller.  Mother  Carey's  chickens. 

We  now  saw  that  it  was  the  passing  flocks  of 
sea  fowl  we  had  heard  in  the  night,  and  we 
knew  that  it  had  not  all  been  a  nightmare. 

On  that  afternoon  —  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  —  tlie  fog  lifted,  the  wind  drew  around  to 
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the  west,  and  in  a  little  while  the  sea  went 
down.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  We  could 
see  through  the  spy-glass  our  faithful  boat- 
man's little  sloop  coming  out  of  Cohasset 
Cove  around  the  point  of  Whitehead,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  later  we  were  safely  landed  in 


the  keeper's  snug  cottage  on  Government  Is- 
land, There  the  rain  might  fall  and  the  wind 
might  blow,  but  no  fowls  could  come  to  disturb 
our  nights,  unless  it  were  the  staid  old  barn-yard 
ducks  of  our  neighbor,  and  chickens  that  might 
be  anybody's  but  Mother  Carey's. 


IN    A   FOREST   AFLAME. 


By  H.  S.  Canfield. 


On  a  late  summer  morning,  in  the  North 
Woods  of  Wisconsin,  Sam  Kawagasaga,  of  the 
Chippewas,  said  to  his  hunting-mates  : 

"Those  coals  amount  to  httle ;  the  Brule  is 
fifty  miles  away,  and  there  are  many  deer ;  let 
us  go." 

So  in  Indian  file,  their  moccasined  feet  scarce 
stirring  a  dead  leaf,  they  moved  northward, 
and  the  coals  smoldered  and  smoked  a  litrie. 
Sam  had  broken  the  white  man's  standing  law 
of  the  woods  :  "  All  camp-fires  must  be  extin- 
guished." But  he  cared  Httle  for  white  man's 
law.  The  only  one  of  the  pale-faced  tribes 
whose  word  was  weighty  was  the  agent  who 
tried  to  govern  the  Chippewa  reservation,  and 
his  word  was  weighty  only  when  he  had  sup- 
plies to  give  out. 

One  of  the  coals  fell  a  little  apart  from  its 
comrades  and  scorched  the  edge  of  a  red  maple- 
leaf  The  edge  curled  back  from  the  con- 
tact, charred,  and  burst  into  tiny  flame.  The 
flame,  not  larger  than  that  of  a  burning  match, 
touched  two  fallen  leaves  of  a  red  birch,  and 
they  threw  up  answering  signals.  A  slow  breeze, 
wandering  through  the  forest,  turned  over  the 


birch-leaves  as  if  to  look  at  them,  then  picked 
them  up,  carried  them  a  yard  or  so,  and  tossed 
them  upon  a  pile  of  pine  needles  and  twigs  as 
large  as  a  boy's  hat,  and  for  the  first  time  a  thin 
column  of  smoke  arose.  It  was  still  a  fire  that 
a  child  could  have  put  out  with  a  pitcher  of 
water ;  but  the  pine  needles  lay  next  to  a  thick 
carpet  of  leaves,  and  the  carpet  ran  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  dead  hemlock,  clothed  only  in  tindery 
bark  to  its  top.  "  The  dry-salt  crackling  of 
this,"  as  Thoreau  would  say,  "  was  like  mustard 
to  the  ear."  The  flames  spiraled  up  the  trunk 
gleefully,  climbing  almost  as  speedily  as  squir- 
rels climb,  and  in  a  little  while  the  hemlock  was 
a  flaring  torch  from  bottom  to  top,  signaling 
"  Danger  !  " 

This  tree  had  grown  alone  in  a  space  ot 
thirty  feet  square,  and  if  one  man  had  been 
there  to  watch,  it  would  have  burned  out  harm- 
lessly ;  but  it  roared  unheeded,  a  slender  tower 
of  blaze,  and  its  great  limbs  fell  with  crashes, 
one  by  one,  sending  their  embers  far.  Finally 
it  swooned  to  its  fall.  One  flying  fiery  branch 
pitched  at  the  foot  of  a  rotting  oak,  A  small 
cloud  passing  swiftly  overhead,  the  only  cloud 
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in  all  the  bending  vault  of  blue,  shed  some 
drops  upon  it  in  its  flight,  but  vainly.  The  flame 
caught  the  brown  interior  of  the  oak,  and 
rushed  up  its  hollow  shaft,  which  acted  like  a 
chimney.  The  oak  went  down,  and  its  upper 
end  caught  in  the  fork  of  a  Korway  pine,  a 
noble  tree  forty  inches  through  at  the  butt,  and 
its  first  fork  sixty  feet  from  earth.  It  had  stood 
majestic  and  columnar  for  centuries,  baring  its 
dark  green  head  bravely  to  storm  and  sun,  and, 
when  the  blasting  hand  of  the  fire  fell  on  it, 
writhed  and  shivered  in  protest.  With  all  of 
its  upper  part  one  red  waving  furnace,  black 
strands  of  smoke  rising  from  its  resin,  and 
sparks  pouring  down  from  it  in  showers,  a  flash- 
ing cascade,  it  fought  its  last  fight  in  despair ; 
then,  with  a  sound  like  the  crack  of  a  field- 
piece,  split  from  fork  to  root,  and  fell  widely.  The 
conflagration  was  under  headway  then,  and  not 
any  fire  department  of  any  city  could  have 
checked  it  for  a  moment.  It  was  destined  to 
spread  havoc  and  death  over  a  territory  thirty 
miles  wide  by  twenty  deep.  Looking  back 
from  afar,  Kawagasaga  saw  the  whirling  pall  of 
smoke  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  hurried 
on. 

It  had  been  a  dry  summer.  No  rain  had 
fallen  for  three  months,  and  the  w'oods  were 
like  tinder.  So  the  great  fire  did  not  march. 
It  leaped  and  ran,  and  old  forest  "giants,  green 
in  their  age,  were  withered  before  it  touched 
them.  The  sound  of  it  miles  away  was  like  the 
booming  of  distant  thunder. 

William  Boyd,  Jr.,  was  eight  years  old.  His 
mother  called  him  "  Willy,"  but  he  preferred  to 
be  known  as  plain  "  Bill."  He  aways  gave 
that  name  when  asked.  This  was  a  North 
woods  child,  as  different  from  a  city  boy  as 
could  be  imagined  —  freckle-faced,  snub-nosed, 
sturdy,  with  gnarled  little  hands,  used  to  bruises 
and  skin-scrapes  in  the  timber,  able  to  find  his 
way  through  thickest  forest,  sound  of  wind, 
tireless  of  leg,  and  expert  with  a  little  ax 
which  he  valued  above  all  things.  One  day, 
in  shutting  a  new  pocket-knife  coaxed  from  his 
father,  he  cut  a  finger  badly.  Small  June  Les- 
sard,  a  French  orphan  staying  with  the  Boyds, 
turned  pale  and  said  : 

"  You  had  better  go  back  to  the  kitchen, 
Willy,  and   wash  your  hand." 


"  No,"  he  answered,  gazing  at  the  trickling 
crimson,  and  resenting  both  the  "  Willy  "  and 
the  doubt  of  his  stoicism ;  "  the  blood  will 
wash  it." 

Through  all  of  the  densely  shaded  country 
lying  along  the  north  fork  of  the  Flambeau 
River,  William  Boyd,  Jr.,  was  known  to  loggers, 
chainers,  skidders,  and  drivers  as  a  "  sliver  of 
the  old  stump,"  which  was  their  way  of  saying 
that  Boyd  the  elder  was  only  such  another 
child  grown  taller  and  stronger. 

Father  and  mother  left  the  shack  on  the 
homestead,  three  miles  from  the  Flambeau,  at 
daylight  that  morning,  going  to  Pineville,  fifteen 
miles  away.  They  intended  to  return  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  they  had  misgivings,  not  because 
the  children  would  be  left  alone, —  under  or- 
dinary conditions  that  would  be  safe  enough, — 
but  because  the  woods  were  dry. 

Those  people  do  not  dread  terrific  winters, 
when  the  wolves  come  out  of  the  timber.  The 
horror  of  their  lives  is  the  forest  fire :  for  they 
have  seen  its  work.  These  two  had  to  meet-a 
lawyer,  however,  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase 
of  some  wild  land,  and  with  them,  as  with  all 
of  their  kind,  a  business  engagement  was  para- 
mount almost  to  life  itself 

"  Be  good,  Willy,"  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  as  she 
climbed  into  the  w^agon. 

The  boy,  standing  with  his  ax  on  his  shoul- 
der and  a  tuft  of  red  hair  sticking  up  through  a 
hole  in  his  hat,  disdained  to  reply. 

"  Bill,"  said  the  father,  geniaUy,  "  take  care  of 
June,  and  split  a  lot  of  stove- w'ood  by  the  time 
we  're  back." 

That  pleased  him.  "  Look  out  for  the  bad 
log  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  slough," 
he  advised.  Then,  as  an  afterthought :  '•  Those 
horses  will  want  water  when  you  get  to  Pine 
Crick." 

Boyd,  Sr.,  laughed  and  drove  off".  Bill 
turned  his  attention  to  a  large  log  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  using  a  wedge  to  rive  stove-wood 
from  it.  June  sat  near  him  for  company,  draw- 
ing pictures  with  a  charred  stick  on  birch  bark. 
Dinner  had  been  cooked  for  them  and  left  in 
the  cupboard  —  bread,  venison,  and  a  pan  of 
milk.  At  ten  o'clock  Bill  quit  work,  and  said  that 
it  was  dinner-time,  or  noon. 

June  dissented.     There  was  a  clock  in  the 
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house,  but  it  was  a  mystery  to  them  both.  Bill 
squinted  critically  at  the  sun,  and  declared  with 
exactness : 

"  It  wants  ten  minutes  of  dinner-time." 

June,  accustomed  to  obey,  laid  down  the 
birch  bark  meekly.  They  dined,  clearing  up 
everything  they  could  find.  As  befitted  a  man 
lefi:  in  charge  of  the  place.  Bill  strolled  about, 
whistling  shrilly  and  out  of  tune. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  order.  The 
chickens,  not  realizing  his  importance,  scratched 
busily  and  moved  out  of  his  way,  clucking  pro- 
tests. The  two  cows  and  calves  were  in  the 
four-acre  pasture,  browsing  on  brown  grass, 
oblivious  of  his  calls  and  orders.  The  black 
hound  with  a  round  tan  spot  above  each  eye 
refused  wholly  to  notice  him,  lying  half  asleep 
on  the  porch  floor,  with  his  long  ears  spread 
upon  the  planking.  Only  June  followed  him 
about,  patiently  admiring,  not  daring  to  disturb 
his  calm  with  questions. 

Bill  did  not  return  to  his  ax  and  log,  but 
sauntered  jauntily,  appraising  the  value  of  the 
timber  which  grew  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
estimating  the  number  of  "  feet "  each  tree 
would  cut,  and  longing  for  the  time  when  he 
could  chop  it  all  down  and  see  it  hauled  to 
the  mill.  Desire  to  '•  fall  "  trees  was  in  his 
blood. 

Noon  came,  and  the  hound  rose  and  threw 
up  his  muzzle  and  howled  quaveringly.  North 
and  westward  the  sky  was  overspread  by  a  dun 
cloud.  The  wind  had  freshened,  and  high  up 
little  ghttering  particles  were  floating  past  — 
ashes.  There  was  a  shght  scent  of  burning 
wood  on  the  air.  Bill  chmbed  a  high  stump, 
thinking  he  could  see  better  from  it,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  said  oracularly : 

"  There  's  a  fire  out  yander." 

"  Yes,"  said  June,  indifferently. 

"  Fool  Injuns,  I  guess,"  said  Bill. 

"  Yes,"  said  June. 

"  If  I  had  my  way  with  Injuns,"  said  Bill, 
"  I  'd  send  'em  to  Africa." 

"  Yes,"  said  June. 

Bill  jumped  eight  feet  down  from  the  stump, 
and  remarked,  "  Time  f 'r  me  to  get  at  that  log." 
He  stopped  half-way  to  it,  however.  The 
hound  looked  at  him  questioningly,  then  trotted 
into  the    woods,   going  east.     Bill  called  and 


stormed,  but  the  dog  kept  on.  Across  the 
back  of  the  yard  a  rabbit  scurried,  its  ears  flat, 
its  eyes  bulging.  It,  too,  was  going  east.  A 
covey  of  ruffed  grouse  rose  from  the  edge  of  the 
wood  and  whirred  by,  going  east ;  then  flocks 
of  small  birds  twittered  over,  above  them  a 
gang  of  crows,  above  the  crows  a  dozen  hen- 
hawks,  all  going  east.      The  river  lay  that  way. 

Bill  went  into  the  kitchen  and  locked  the 
back  door,  though  why  he  did  so  he  could  not 
have  told.  Passing  through  the  house,  he  took 
a  long  drink  of  water,  for  the  air  was  sultry. 
He  saw  June's  sunbonnet  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  a 
North  woods  child  that,  before  going  out,  he 
felt  in  his  pocket  and  saw  that  knife  and 
matches  were  safe.  He  kept  the  latter  in  a  lit- 
tle glass  bottle,  tightly  corked.  He  closed  the 
front  door  behind  him,  locking  that,  too ;  then 
tied  June's  bonnet  under  her  round  chin.  He 
was  white  under  his  freckles,  but  his  brave  gray 
eyes  did  not  flicker  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"That  fire  's  coming  here,  June,"  he  said 
almost  in  a  whisper;  "we  got  ter  hike." 

Even  then  he  ran  swiftly  back  and  snatched 
up  his  precious  ax,  patting  the  blade  caress- 
ingly with  his  rough  httle  hand  and  saying, 
"  Come  along,  Betsy  !  " 

The  roar  of  the  flames  could  be  heard 
plainly  now  —  a  steady,  savage  sound.  Against 
the  vast  black  background  of  smoke,  deep 
crimson  below,  fading  into  rose  above^ 
sheets  of  burning  bark  and  small  limbs  were 
whirled  high.  Its  belly  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  its  great  antlers  thrown  back  until  the 
prongs  touched  its  sides,  a  buck  flashed  past, 
distraught  with  terror.  Grasping  June's  wrist 
firmly  with  his  left  hand,  holding  the  ax  in  his 
right,  Bill  plunged  into  the  w'oods,  making  for 
the  river.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  speed 
of  forest  fires  and  believed  that  they  were  safe, 
but  scurried  on,  determined  to  make  the  best 
time  he  could.  The  little  girl  went  cheerfully, 
having  utter  confidence  in  him. 

At  first  there  was  a  trail  nearly  a  yard  wide, 
and  along  this  they  trotted  comfortably,  the 
boy  slackening  his  pace  to  match  hers,  saying 
something  now  and  then  :  wondering  whether 
the  house  would  be  burned,  whether  the  fire 
would  reach  Pineville,  where  the  dog  had  gone, 
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and  so  forth.  Once,  being  struck  strongly  by 
the  thought,  he  stopped  long  enough  to  pant, 
"It  's  a  good  thing  we  got  that  meat  and  milk," 
then  started  afresh.  In  the  course  of  a  half- 
mile,  however,  the  trail  narrowed  to  a  foot  in 
width.  He  placed  June  behind  him  and  told 
her  to  take  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  jacket.  She  did 
this,  and,  by  leaning  on  him  somewhat,  found 
that  she  ran  more  lightly.  She  was  almost  as 
tireless  as  he,  however.  With  them  it  was  terri- 
bly a  question  of  speed,  not  of  endurance.  The 
boy  knew  that  the  trail  ran  straight  to  the  Flam- 
beau,—  he  had  been  over  it  often, —  and  he 
headed  for  the  stream  because  he  hoped  that 
its  course  would  break  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

He  could  not  help  noticing,  however,  that, 
though  they  were  doing  their  best,  the  roar  of 
the  flames  grew  louder  and  the  heat  more  in- 
tense. Before  they  had  gone  a  mile  the  per- 
spiration was  running  into  his  eyes.  He  glanced 
back  now  and  then,  but  the  small  orphan  smiled 
at  him  cheerfully  and  seemed  to  be  doing  as 
well  as  he.  They  heard  crashes  and  rustlings 
in  the  undergrowth  on  either  hand,  showing 
that  many  animals  were  fleeing  for  their  hves. 
Most  of  these  passed  them  easily.  Some  of 
them  came  into  the  path  for  a  few  steps,  but, 
when  they  saw  the  children  behind  them,  turned 
again  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

They  saw  deer,  does,  bucks,  and  fawns  half- 
grown,  foxes  and  rabbits  in  numbers.  The 
partridges  thundered  up  around  them,  flying 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  stretch,  then  dropping 
to  the  ground  and  running  fiercely.  Bill  went 
silently  over  one  deep  indentation  in  the  trail, 
and  knew  that  a  bear  had  gone  by.  They 
could  beat  the  porcupines, —  that  was  some  satis- 
faction,—  and  they  went  past  these  lumbering 
creatures  as  if  they  had  been  standing  still.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  to  feel  fear  of  any  of 
the  animals.  They  seemed  to  know  intuitively 
that  at  such  a  time  there  was  universal  truce. 
Once  they  stopped  still  for  a  second  with  beat- 
ing hearts,  for  a  great  gray  timber-wolf  loped 
across  the  path  not  ten  yards  in  front  of  them. 
Bill  valiantly  swung  his  ax  high,  with  his  throat 
thick;  but  the  wolf  only  slung  his  head  side- 
wise,  glanced  at  them  with  a  red  eye,  and  went 
hurriedly  on. 

There  was  a  half-mile  yet  to  go,  and  the  heat 


had  become  almost  unbearable.  June  was  sob- 
bing in  gasps  that  seemed  to  tear  her  little  body. 
The  wild  voice  of  the  conflagration  was  now 
so  great  that  no  other  sound  was  audible. 
Great  birds  flapped  along  in  sick  fashion,  or 
screamed  in  the  smoke ;  but  the  children  did 
not  hear  them.  Looking  up,  they  saw  a  mass 
of  sparks  rushing  over  them,  darting  along  a 
hundred  yards  above  the  tallest  trees,  and  above 
the  sparks  a  sohd  curtain  of  pitch-black  smoke. 
This  smoke  had  descended  to  the  ground  and 
choked  them.  Often  the  wind  seemed  to  bear 
down  and  drive  the  heat  more  strongly  against 
them,  and  at  such  time  their  flesh  smarted  be- 
neath their  clothing;  then  it  lifted  and  com- 
parative coolness  came. 

The  trail  was  barely  visible  now  through  the 
smoke,  though  all  about  them  the  trees  still 
were  green.  They  stumbled  upon  roots  that 
crossed  it,  and  its  many  holes ;  but  the  dogged 
fighting  spirit  of  the  boy  —  a  spirit  that  came  to 
him  down  a  long  hne  of  woods-conquering  folk 
—  was  awake,  and  he  plowed  on,  not  stopping 
to  think  whether  or  not  he  was  beaten,  possibly 
not  caring,  feeling  only  that  his  girl  playmate 
was  clinging  to  him,  and  the  river  was  ahead, 
and  he  was  going  to  get  to  it.  He  did  not 
know  it,  but  no  finer,  steadier  courage  burned 
in  Richard  Grenville  when  he  strode  the  bloody 
deck  of  the  "  Revenge  "  a"nd  called  to  his  sailors, 
"  Fight  on  !  Fight  on  ! "  while  fifty  Spanish 
sail  ringed  them  round. 

Then  June  fell  —  fell  with  a  little  sobbing  cry, 
her  arms  helplessly  spread  out,  her  chubby  face 
pressing  the  leaves,  her  red  lips  open,  her 
shoulders  heaving  convulsively.  Tired  in  her 
short  legs  was  June,  her  fat  knees  bleeding 
irom  scratches,  her  cheeks  tear-stained,  her  sun- 
bonnet  askew,  her  bright  hair  disordered.  He 
turned  instantly,  and  a  terrified  cry  —  his  first 
and  last  —  came  from  him  as  he  saw,  not  three 
hundred  yards  behind  them,  that  booming, 
sweeping,  high-reaching  wall  of  flame.  Its 
breath,  blown  on  him  furiously,  blistered  one 
cheek  even  as  he  looked.  The  girl  child's  form 
was  dim  to  him  in  the  smoke,  but  he  grasped 
her  by  both  arms  and  dragged,  calling  franti- 
cally :  "  Come  on,  June  !  Come  on  !  "  dragged 
and  tugged  and  strained,  still  facing  the  rush- 
ing furnace,  then  fell  himself,  down,  down,  and 
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she  with  him.     They  had  gone  over  the  Flam- 
beau's edge ! 

The  rush  of  cold  water  revived  him  as  he 
struggled  to  his  feet,  still  holding  to  his  com- 
rade. The  river  came  nearly  to  his  shoulders, 
but  like  a  muskrat  he  bored  his  way  under  the 
overhanging  bank.  The  stream  there  had 
washed  its  way  in  deeply,  and  he  had  over  him 
a  roof  of  earth  five  feet  thick  and  nearly  as 
wide.  Shivering,  with  the  water  eddying  about 
his  waist,  both  arms  around  June,  he  waited. 
The  smoke  swirled  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
river  and  far  beyond ;  great  brands  fell  in  hiss- 
ing and  were  extinguished ;  over  all  was  the 
dominant  roar  of  the  fire  itself  Upstream  a 
great  tree  fell  in  and  threw  the  drops  high, 
lying  across;  fiery  hazel-bushes  seemed  to  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurled  blazing ;  the 
crashing  was  incessant.  The  Flambeau  did  not 
stop  that  fire.  It  was  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
but  the  flames  leaped  it  as  if  it  were  a  ditch,  and 
went  tearing  on ;  they  stopped  only  when  the 
forest  stopped,  ten  miles  away. 

The  boy  noted  first  the  lessening  of  the  noise ; 
then  a  scorched  porcupine,  caught  within  six 
feet  of  the  water,  tumbled  in  and  floated  down, 
kicking  feebly  ;  then  a  wind  blew  down  the  river 
instead  of  across  ;  fortunately  it  lifted  the  smoke 
a  little,  for  he  was  almost  choked. 

There  was  a  rocky  ledge  running  two  feet 
under  the  surface  to  a  small  island  in  the  center 
of  the  river;  he  could  mark  its  course  by  the 
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water  purling  over  it.  They  went  along  this,  and 
clambered  out.  In  the  middle  of  the  blackened 
bit  of  land  a  large  log  was  burning,  and  they 
dried  their  clothing  by  this ;  the  ground  was  not 
hot,  as  there  had  been  little  upon  it  to  burn. 

So  they  waited  through  the  afternoon,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do.  June  snuggled  to 
him,  her  young  nerves  still  "  twisted."  Some 
men  came  down  the  river  in  a  boat,  looking 
for  chance  survivors.  Luckily  settlers  were  few, 
and  they  were  about  to  turn  back,  after  hav- 
ing halloed  lustily,  when  they  were  startled  at 
hearing  Bill's  shrill  "  Whoopee  !  " 


"  Where  's  your  dad  and  mam  ?  "  one  of  the 
men  asked,  as  the  children  cHmbed  in  and 
squatted  between  the  thwarts. 

"  Gone  to  town,"  said  Bill.  "  He  '11  be  back 
to-night.     Seen  our  dorg  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  man.  "  W^e  '11  put  you  off 
where  the  main  tote-road  crosses  the  river,  and 
your  folks  '11  pick  you  up  there.  But  you  '11 
have  to  camp  for  a  while,  I  guess.  That  fire 
ain't  left  any  houses  behind  it.  How  you 
feeling  ?  " 

"  Hungry,"  said  Bill.  "  I  think  June  's  hun- 
gry, too ;  and  —  and  I  lost  my  ax." 


AUGUST. 


By  Mary  Brownson  Church. 


By  field  and  wood,  in  swamp  and  dell, 
August's  flaunting  signals  tell 
'T  is  time  to  strike  the  passing  bell. 
For  summer  sweet  is  dying. 

Edging  the  brook  like  ribbon  band. 
The  stately  cardinal-flowers  stand, 
Flaming  their  message  o'er  the  land 
That  summer  sweet  is  dying. 

The  swamps  with  pink  loosestrife  are  gay. 
On  roads  the  goldenrod  holds  sway. 


And  early  asters  seem  to  say, 

"Oh,  summer  sweet  is  dying!" 

The  shrill  cicada  in  noon  heat, 
The  katydid,  and  cricket  fleet. 
All  join  the  death-chant,  fitting,  meet, 
For  summer  sweet  is  dying. 

With  royal  purple,  gold,  and  green. 
With  jeweled  dewdrops'  glistening  sheeu, 
She  decks  her  bier  like  Egypt's  queen, 
For  summer  sweet  is  dying. 


COUNTING   THE    STARS. 


I  TRIED  SO  hard  to  count  the  stars. 

And  got  as  far  as  three. 
When  many  others  slyly  peeped. 

And,  smiling,  blinked  at  me. 

So  I  began  it  o  'er  again. 
And  got  as  far  as  nine, 


When  all  at  once  I  seemed  to  see 
A  thousand  others  shine. 

Then  came  so  many  in  the  sky, 

I  would  not  try  again ; 
For  all  the  counting  that  I  know 

Is  only  up  to  ten. 
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"NAPOLEON'S"   WAGON-SHED    CAMPAIGN. 


"  Napoleon  "  sat  in  the  corner  —  which  is  7 
in  the  diagram  —  and  mused.  It  was  a  hard 
problem,  and  most  miUtary  cats,  or  men,  would 
have  given  it  up.  But  Napoleon,  like  the  other 
great  general  of  that  name,  determined  to  win. 

Now  this  was  the  problem  : 

The  wagon-shed  was  swarming  with  rats 
which  were  doing  much  damage  to  things  in 
general  and  to  a  bag  of  oats  in  particular. 
Napoleon  was  expected  to  exterminate  them. 
Hostilities  had  begun  two  days  before;  as  yet 
the  rats  were  all  alive. 

Napoleon  had  not  been  on  the  ground  many 
hours  when  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  had 
three  gateways.  These  are  marked  A,  B,  and  C. 
The  nest  was  somewhere  near  A,  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  opposing  forces,  whom  Napoleon 
soon  learned  to  respect,  was  wise  enough  to 
post  scouts  at  B  and  C.  If  the  field  was 
reported  clear  from  all  three  points,  there 
was  a  rush  and  scramble  of  foraging  parties. 
But  if  Napoleon  was 
around,  no  matter 
where  he  might  be 
hidden,  at  least  one  of 
the  sentries  detected 
him. 

He  had  hidden  at  i, 
and  was  seen  at  A. 

He  had  crouched 
alongside  the  bag  at  2, 
and  was  spied  from  B. 

He  had  pretended 
to  be  asleep  behind  the 
post  at  3,  but  was  in 
view  of  the  sentry  at 
C  and  could  be  smelt 
from  B  as  well. 

He    had    taken    up 
a   position   on  top   of 
the  chest  (4),  unfortunately  covered,  and  was 
watched  from  both  B  and  C. 

He  had  crept  between  a  box  and  a  barrel  (5), 
only  to  be  discovered  again  from  headquarters. 

He  had  tried  different  positions  on  top  of  the 
wagon  (6),  but  none  were  any  better. 


Then  he  retired  to  the  open  corner,  where  we 
found  him  thinking  it  over.  And  here,  in 
truth,  he  might  have  remained  a  long  time,  had 
not  the  enemy  put  victory  within  his  reach. 
For  Napoleon  began  to  think.  He  noticed  that 
there  were  no  sounds  of  movements  at  C.  So, 
stealing  behind  a  rubbish-heap  (8),  he  crouched 
low  and  patiently  awaited  results.  Before  long 
the  rats  were  again  astir  and  crowded  to  the 
opening  at  A.  Then  he  heard  a  scampering  to 
B,  and  then  —  no  —  yes  —  no  ;  they  stopped, 
there :  they  were  neglecting  C,  and  only  from 
C  could  he  be  seen ! 

A  moment  later  the  fatal  command  to  ad- 
vance was  squeaked,  and  Napoleon,  watching 
his  chance,  crept  behind  the  chest  —  to  9. 
From  9  to  10  and  then  to  11  he  noiselessly 
stole,  for  he  well  knew  the  advantage  of  at- 
tacking from  the  rear.  Then  Hke  a  flash  he 
bounded  among  his  prey. 

Two  were  killed ;  one  was  wounded,  but  es- 


caped under  the  wagon ;  the  rest  reached  their 
nest,  where  they  remained  only  long  enough  to 
collect  their  scattered  senses  before  retreating 
in  a  body  to  a  neighboring  and  safer  barn. 
Napoleon  had  won. 

G.  M.  L.  Brown. 
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By  Howard  Pyle. 


Chapter   XI. 

HOW  SIR  GAWAINE  MET  SIR  PELLIAS,  AND 
HOW  HE  PROMISED  TO  AID  HIM  WITH  THE 
LADY    ETTARD. 


Now,  after  that  wonderful  lady  had  disap- 
peared from  their  sight,  as  has  been  told,  those 
three  knights  stood  for  a  little  while  altogether 
amazed,  for  they  wist  not  how  to  believe  what 
their  eyes  had  beheld.  Then,  by  and  by,  Sir 
Gawaine  spake,  saying :  "  Certes  that  was  a  very 
wonderful  thing  that  happened  to  us,  for  in  all 
my  life  I  never  knew  of  so  strange  a  miracle  to 
befall.  Now  it  is  very  plain  that  an  adventure 
such  as  has  been  promised  lieth  in  what  we 
have  seen ;  wherefore  let  us  descend  into  yon- 
der valley,  for  there  we  shall  doubtless  discover 
what  that  which  we  have  just  now  beheld  doth 
signify.  For  I  make  my  vow  that  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  so  terribly  powerful  a  knight  as  he 
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Drawn  by  Howard  Pyle. 

who  has  just  now  fought  yonder  battle;  where- 
fore I  can  in  no  wise  understand  how,  when 
he  should  so  nearly  have  obtained  a  victory 
over  his  enemy,  he  should  have  surrendered 
himself  to  them  as  he  did." 

And  Sir  Ewaine  and  Sir  Marhaus  agreed 
that  it  would  be  well  to  go  down  and  inquire 
what  that  thing  signified. 

So  they  three  and  their  attendants  rode  down 
into  the  valley. 

And  they  rode  forward  until  they  had  come 
to  a  certain  glade  of  trees,  and  there  they  be- 
held three  goodly  pavilions  that  stood  there  — 
the  one  pavilion  of  white  cloth,  the  second  pa- 
vilion of  green  cloth,  and  the  third  pavilion  of 
scarlet  cloth. 

And  as  the  three  knights-companion  drew 
nigh  to  the  pavilions,  there  came  forth  two 
knights  to  meet  them.  And  when  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Ewaine  saw  the  shields  of  the  two,  they 
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immediately  knew  that  they  were  Sir  Brandiles 
and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte.  And  in  the  same 
manner  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte 
knew  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Ewaine,  and  each 
party  was  very  much  astonished  at  thus  meet- 
ing the  other  in  so  strange  a  place.  So  when 
they  came  together  they  gave  one  another  very 
joyful  greeting,  and  clasped  hands  with  strong 
love  and  good-fellowship. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  made  Sir  Marhaus  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de 
la  Porte,  and  thereupon  the  five  knights  all  went 
together  into  those  three  pavilions,  discoursing 
the  while  with  great  amity  and  pleasure. 

Then  after  a  while  Sir  Gawaine  said  to  Sir 
Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte:  "  Messires, 
we  observed  a  little  while  ago  a  very  singular 
thing ;  for,  as  we  stood  together  at  the  top  of 
yonder  hill  and  looked  down  into  this  plain,  we 
beheld  a  single  knight  clad  all  in  red  armor 
who  did  battle  with  six  knights.  And  that  one 
knight  in  red  armor  combated  the  six  with  such 
fury  that  he  drave  them  all  from  before  him, 
though  they  were  so  many  and  he  but  one. 
And  truly  I  make  my  vow  that  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  a  knight  show  such  great  prowess  in 
arms  as  he.  Yet,  when  he  had  overcome  all 
but  two  of  those  knights,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  win  a  clear  victory,  he  suddenly  yielded  him- 
self unto  the  two,  and  suffered  them  to  take  him 
and  bind  him  and  drive  him  with  great  indig- 
nity from  the  field.  Now,  I  pray  ye,  tell  me 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  which  we  beheld, 
and  who  was  that  knight  who  fought  so  great  a 
battle  and  yet  yielded  himself  so  shamefully." 

At  this  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador  de  la 
Porte  made  no  answer,  but  directed  their  looks 
another  way,  for  they  knew  not  what  to  say. 
And  when  Sir  Gawaine  beheld  that  they  were 
abashed  he  began  more  than  ever  to  wonder 
what  that  thing  meant.  Wherefore  he  said : 
"  What  is  this  ?  Why  do  ye  not  answer  me  ?  I 
bid  ye  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  your 
looks  and  who  is  that  Red  Knight !  " 

Then  after  a  while  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  said, 
"  I  shall  not  tell  you,  but  you  may  come  and 
see." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  began  to  think  mayhap 
there  was  something  in  this  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  make  known,  and  that,  haply,  he 


had  best  examine  further  into  the  matter  alone. 
So  he  said  unto  the  other  knights,  "  Bide  ye 
here  a  little,  messires,  and  I  will  go  with  Sir 
Mador  de  la  Porte." 

So  Sir  Gawaine  went  with  Sir  Mador  de  la 
Porte,  and  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  led  him  unto 
the  white  pavilion.  And  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte 
drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  pavilion  and  he 
said,  "  Enter ! "  and  Sir  Gawaine  entered. 

And  when  he  had  come  into  the  pavilion  he 
saw  that  a  man  sat  upon  a  couch  of  rushes  cov- 
ered with  an  azure  cloth.  And,  behold  !  that 
man  was  Sir  Pellias.  And  Sir  Pellias  sat  like 
one  altogether  overwhelmed  by  a  great  despair. 

Then,  after  a  while,  Sir  Gawaine  spake  very 
sternly  to  Sir  Pellias,  saying :  "  Messire,  I  am 
astonished  and  very  greatly  ashamed  that  a 
knight  of  King  Arthur's  royal  court  and  of 
his  Round  Table  should  behave  in  so  dishonor- 
able a  manner  as  I  saw  thee  behave  this  day. 
For  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  a  knight  of 
such  repute  and  nobiUty  as  thou  shouldst  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  taken  and  bound  by  two 
obscure  knights  as  thou  didst  suffer  thyself  this 
day.  How  couldst  thou  bring  thyself  to  sub- 
mit to  such  indignity  and  insult  ?  Now  I  do 
demand  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  explain  this  mat- 
ter unto  me." 

But  Sir  Pellias  was  silent  and  would  not 
make  any  reply.  Then-  Sir  Gawaine  cried  out 
very  fiercely,  "  Ha  !  wilt  thou  not  answer  me  ?  " 
and  Sir  Pellias  shook  his  head. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  said,  still  speaking  very 
fiercely :  "  By  heaven !  thou  shalt  answer  me 
one  way  or  another!  For  either  thou  shalt  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  thy  shameful  conduct  or  else 
thou  shalt  do  extreme  battle  with  me.  For  I 
will  not  suffer  it  that  thou  shalt  bring  such 
shame  upon  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table 
without  my  defending  the  honor  and  the  credit 
of  him  and  of  it.  One  while  thou  and  I  were 
dear  friends,  but  unless  thou  dost  immediately 
exculpate  thyself  I  shall  hold  thee  in  contempt, 
and  I  shall  regard  thee  as  an  enemy  until  thou 
hast  cleared  thy  credit  in  mine  eyes." 

Upon  this  Sir  Pellias  spake  like  unto  one 
that  was  nigh  smothered,  and  he  said,  "  I  will 
tell  thee  all."  Then  he  confessed  everything 
unto  Sir  Gawaine,  telling  all  that  had  befallen 
since  that  time  when  he  had  left  the  May  party 
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of  Queen  Guinevere  to  enter  upon  this  adven- 
ture; and  Sir  Gawaine  listened  unto  him  with 
great  amazement.  And  when  Sir  PeUias  had 
made  an  end  of  telhng  that  thing,  Sir  Gawaine 
said:  "  Certes  this  is  very  wonderful.  And, 
indeed,  I  cannot  understand  how  thou  earnest 
to  be  so  entangled  in  the  charms  of  this  lady, 
unless  she  hath  bewitched  thee  with  some  great 
enchantment." 

And  Sir  Pelhas  said:  "  Yea;  I  believe  that  I 
am  bewitched  indeed,  for  I  am  altogether  be- 
side myself  in  this,  and  am  entirely  unable  to 
resist  her  enchantment." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  bethought  him  for  a  long 
while,  considering  that  matter  very  seriously; 
and  by  and  by  he  said  :  "  I  have  a  plan,  and  it 
is  this :  I  will  go  unto  the  Lady  Ettard  myself 
and  will  inquire  diligently  into  this  matter. 
And  if  I  find  that  any  one  hath  wrought  en- 
chantments upon  thee,  it  will  go  hard  with  him, 
for  I  will  punish  whomsoever  hath  done  so." 

And  Sir  Pellias  said  unto  Sir  Gawaine :  "  How 
wilt  thou  accomplish  this  afifair  so  as  to  gain 
into  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Ettard  ?  " 

Thereunto  Sir  Gawaine  replied  :  "  That  I  will 
tell  thee.  We  twain  shall  exchange  armor; 
then  I  will  go  unto  the  castle,  and  when  I  have 
come  there  she  will  think  that  I  have  overthrown 
thee  in  an  encounter  and  have  taken  thine 
armor  away  from  thee.  Then  they  will  haply 
admit  me  into  the  castle  to  hear  my  story,  and 
I  shall  have  speech  with  the  Lady  Ettard." 

Then  Sir  PeUias  said :  "  Very  well ;  it  shall 
be  as  thou  dost  ordain." 

So  Sir  Pellias  summoned  an  esquire,  and  Sir 
Gawaine  summoned  his  esquire ;  and  those  two 
esquires  clad  Sir  Gawaine  in  the  armor  of  Sir 
Pellias.  And  when  they  had  done  so  Sir 
Gawaine  mounted  upon  the  horse  of  Sir  Pellias 
and  rode  openly  into  that  field  wherein  Sir 
Pellias  had  aforetime  paraded. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Lady  Ettard  was 
at  that  time  walking  upon  a  platform  within  the 
castle  walls,  from  which  place  she  looked  down 
into  that  meadow.  And  when  she  beheld  a 
red  knight  parading  in  the  meadow,  she  thought 
it  was  Sir  Pellias  come  thither  again,  and  at 
that  she  was  vexed  and  affronted  beyond  all 
measure.  Wherefore  she  said  unto  those  nigh 
her :  "  That  knight  vexes  me  so  woefully  that 


1  fear  me  I  shall  fall  ill  of  vexation  if  he  cometh 
here  many  more  times.  Would  I  knew  how  to 
rid  myself  of  him !  For  already,  and  only  an 
hour  ago,  I  sent  six  good  knights  against  him, 
and  he  overcame  four  of  them  with  great  de- 
spatch and  with  much  dishonor  unto  them  and 
unto  me." 

So  she  beckoned  to  the  red  knight,  and  when 
he  had  come  nigh  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  she 
said  to  him :  "  Sir  Knight,  why  dost  thou 
come  hither  ward — to  afflict  me  and  to  affront 
me  thus  ?  Canst  thou  not  understand  that  the 
more  thou  dost  come  unto  me  to  trouble  me  in 
this  manner,  the  more  do  I  hate  thee  ?  " 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  opened  the  umbrel  of  his 
helmet  and  showed  his  face,  and  the  Lady 
Ettard  saw  that  the  red  knight  was  not  Sir 
PelHas.  And  Sir  Gawaine  said :  "  Lady,  I  am 
not  that  one  whom  thou  supposest  me  to  be, 
but  another.  For,  behold !  I  have  thine  ene- 
my's armor  upon  my  body,  and  how  dost  thou 
suppose  that  I  could  wear  his  armor  unless  I 
took  it  from  him  by  force  of  arms  ?  Thou 
needst  trouble  thyself  no  more  about  him." 

Then  the  Lady  Ettard  could  not  think  other- 
wise than  that  the  red  knight  (whom  she 
knew  not)  had  indeed  overthrown  Sir  Pellias  in 
a  bout  of  arms  and  had  taken  his  armor  away 
from  him.  And  indeed  she  was  exceedingly 
astonished  that  such  a  thing  could  have  hap- 
pened, for  it  appeared  to  her  that  Sir  Pellias 
was  one  of  the  greatest  knights  in  the  world ; 
wherefore  she  marveled  Avho  this  knight  could 
be  who  had  overthrown  him  in  battle.  So  she 
gave  command  to  sundry  of  those  in  attendance 
upon  her  that  they  should  go  forth  and  bring 
that  red  knight  into  the  castle  and  pay  him 
great  honor,  for  that  he  must,  in  sooth,  be  one 
of  the  very  greatest  champions  in  the  world. 

Thus  Sir  Gawaine  came  into  the  castle  and 
was  brought  before  the  Lady  Ettard  where  she 
stood  in  a  wonderfully  large  and  noble  hall. 
For  that  hall  was  illuminated  by  seven  tall  win- 
dows of  colored  glass,  and  it  was  hung  around 
with  tapestries  and  hangings,  very  rich  and  of  a 
most  excellent  quality ;  wherefore  Sir  Gawaine 
was  greatly  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of 
that  place. 

Now  Sir  Gawaine  had  taken  the  helmet  from 
off  his  head,  and  he  bore  it  under  his  arm  and 
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against  his  hip,  and  his  head  was  bare,  so  that 
all  who  were  there  could  see  his  face  very 
plainly.  Wherefore  all  perceived  that  he  was 
exceedingly  comely  —  that  his  eyes  were  as  blue 
as  steel,  his  nose  high  and  curved,  and  his  hair 
and  beard  very  dark  and  rich  in  color.  More- 
over, his  bearing  was  exceedingly  steadfast  and 
haughty,  so  that  those  who  beheld  him  were 
awed  by  the  great  knightliness  of  his  aspect. 

Then  the  Lady  Ettard  came  to  Sir  Gawaine 
and  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  knelt  down 
and  set  it  to  his  lips.  And  the  lady  said  very 
g  graciously,  "  Sir  Knight,  it  would  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  if  thou  wouldst  make  us 
acquainted  with  thy  name,  and  if  thou  wouldst 
proclaim  thy  degree  of  estate  unto  us." 

Unto  this  Sir  Gawaine  made  reply, "  Lady,  I 
cannot  inform  you  of  these  things  at  this  present, 
being  just  now  vowed  unto  secrecy  upon  those 
points;  wherefore  I  do  crave  your  patience  for  a 
little." 

Then  the  Lady  Ettard  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  we  may  not  know  thy  name 
and  degree ;  ne'theless,  though  we  are  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  thee,  I  hope  thou  wilt  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  thy  company  awhile,  and  that 
thou  wilt  condescend  to  remain  within  this  poor 
place  for  two  days  or  three  whilst  we  offer  thee 
such  refreshment  as  we  are  able  to  do." 

And  behold,  because  that  the  Lady  Ettard 
had  that  magic  collar  about  her  neck.  Sir  Ga- 
waine immediately  felt  the  power  of  its  en- 
chantment, and  he  replied  with  great  delight, 
"  Lady,  thou  art  exceedingly  gentle  to  extend 
so  great  a  courtesy  unto  me ;  wherefore  I  shall 
be  glad  beyond  measure  for  to  stay  with  thee 
for  a  short  while." 

At  these  words  the  Lady  Ettard  was  very 
greatly  pleased,  for  she  said  to  herself:  "  Certes 
this  knight  (albeit  I  know  not  who  he  is)  must 
be  a  champion  of  extraordinary  prowess  and  of 
exalted  achievement.  Now  if  I  can  persuade 
him  to  remain  in  this  castle  as  my  champion, 
then  shall  I  doubtless  gain  very  great  credit 
thereby,  for  I  shall  have  one  for  to  defend  my 
rights  who,  assuredly,  must  be  the  greatest  knight 
in  all  the  world."  Wherefore  she  set  forth  every 
charm  and  grace  of  demeanor  to  please  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  Sir  Gawaine,  for  his  part,  was 
altogether  delighted  by  her  kindness. 


And  I  must  tell  you  that  in  the  same  degree 
that  Sir  Gawaine  received  courtesy  from  the 
Lady  Ettard,  in  that  same  degree  Sir  Engamore 
of  Malverat  (her  one-time  champion)  was  cast 
down  into  great  sorrow  and  distress ;  so  much 
so  that  it  was  a  pity  for  to  see  him. 

So  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  lady  walked  together, 
talking  very  cheerfully,  until  sunset ;  and  at  that 
time  the  supper  was  prepared,  and  they  went  in 
and  sat  down  to  it.  And  as  they  supped,  a 
number  of  pages,  very  fair  of  face,  played  upon 
harps  before  them,  and  sundry  damsels  sang 
very  sweetly  in  accord  to  that  music,  so  that 
the  bosom  of  Sir  Gawaine  was  greatly  ex- 
panded with  joy.  Wherefore  he  said  to  him- 
self: "Why  should  I  ever  leave  this  place? 
Lo  !  I  have  been  banished  from  King  Arthur's 
court;  why,  then,  should  I  not  estabhsh  here  a 
court  of  mine  own,  that  might,  in  time,  prove  to 
be  like  to  his  for  glory  ?  "  And  the  Lady  Et- 
tard was  so  gracious  unto  him  that  this  seemed 
to  be  a  wonderfully  pleasant  thought. 

Now  turn  we  unto  Sir  Pellias. 

After  Sir  Gawaine  had  left  him,  the  heart  of 
Sir  Pellias  began  to  misgive  him  that  he  had 
not  been  wise;  and  at  last  he  said  to  himself: 
"  Suppose  that  Sir  Gawaine  should  forget  his 
duty  to  me  when  he  meeteth  the  Lady  Ettard. 
For  meseems  that  haply  she  possesses  some 
potent  charm  that  draweth  the  hearts  of  all 
unto  her.  Wherefore  if  Sir  Gawaine  should 
come  within  the  circle  of  such  enchantment  he 
may  forget  his  duty  unto  me  and  may  trans- 
gress against  the  honor  of  his  knighthood." 

And  the  more  that  Sir  Pellias  thought  of  this 
the  more  troubled  he  grew  in  his  mind.  There- 
fore at  last,  when  evening  had  fallen,  he  called 
an  esquire  unto  him  and  he  said,  "  Go  and 
fetch  me  hither  the  garb  of  a  black-friar,  for  I 
would  fain  go  unto  the  Castle  of  Grantmesnle  in 
disguise."  So  the  esquire  went  as  he  com- 
manded and  brought  him  such  a  garb,  and  Sir 
Pellias  clad  himself  therein. 

Now  by  that  time  the  darkness  had  come 
entirely  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  Sir  Pellias,  even  if  he  had  seen  his  face. 
So  he  went  unto  the  castle  and  desired  that  they 
would   admit   him    thereunto.     And    thinking 
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that  he  was  a  black-friar,  as  he  appeared  to  be, 
they  admitted  him  in  the  castle  by  the  postern- 
gate. 

Then,  as  soon  as  Sir  Pellias  had  come  into 
the  castle,  he  began  to  make  diligent  inquiry 
concerning  where  he  might  find  that  knight 
who  had  come  thither  in  the  afternoon.  And 
those  within  the  castle,  still  thinking  him  to  be 
a  friar  of  black  orders,  said  unto  him,  "  What 
would  ye  with  that  knight  ?  " 

And  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  I  have  a  message  for 
him." 

Then  they  of  the  castle  said,  "Ye  cannot 
come  at  that  knight  just  now,  for  he  is  at  sup- 
per with  the  Lady  Ettard,  and  he  holds  her  in 
pleasant  discourse." 

At  this  Sir  Pellias  began  to  wax  very  angry. 
So  he  said,  speaking  very  sternly,  "  I  must  pres- 
ently have  speech  with  that  knight;  wherefore 
I  bid  ye  to  bring  me  unto  him  without  delay." 

Then  they  of  the  castle  said,  "  Wait,  and  we 
will  see  if  that  knight  is  willing  to  have  you 
come  to  him." 

So  one  of  the  attendants  went  unto  that 
place  where  Sir  Gawaine  sat  at  supper  with  the 
Lady  Ettard,  and  he  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  there 
hath  come  hither  a  black-friar  who  demandeth 
to  have  present  speech  with  thee,  and  he  will 
not  be  denied,  but  continually  maketh  that  de- 
mand." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  was  troubled  in  his  con- 
science, for  he  knew  that  he  was  not  deahng 
fairly  by  Sir  Pellias,  and  he  pondered  whether 
or  not  this  black-friar  might  be  a  messenger 
from  his  friend.  But  yet  he  could  not  see  how 
he  might  deny  such  a  messenger  speech  with 
him.  So,  after  a  while  of  thought,  he  said, 
"  Fetch  the  black-friar  hither  and  let  him  de- 
liver his  message  to  me." 

So  Sir  Pellias,  in  the  garb  of  a  black-friar,  was 
brought  by  the  attendants  into  the  outer  room 
of  that  place  where  Sir  Gawaine  sat  at  supper 
with  the  lady.  And  for  a  little  time  he  did  not 
enter  the  room,  but  stood  behind  the  curtain  of 
the  anteroom  and  looked  upon  them,  for  he 
desired  to  make  sure  as  to  whether  or  no  Sir 
Gawaine  was  true  to  him. 

Now  everything  in  that  room  where  the 
knight  and  the  lady  sat  was  bedight  with  ex- 
traordinary splendor;  for  the  walls  were  hung 


all  about  with  broideries  and  tapestries  of  great 
value,  and  it  was  illuminated  by  a  light  of  sev- 
eral score  of  waxen  tapers  that  sent  forth  a 
most  delightful  perfume  as  they  burned.  And 
the  table  at  which  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  lady 
sat  was  spread  with  white  damask  linen  and  set 
with  patens  and  chalices  of  gold  and  with  vases 
and  beakers  of  crystal.  And  there  were  a  great 
many  attendants  about  the  room,  and  some  of 
them  who  were  pages  played  upon  harps,  and 
others  who  were  damsels  sang  very  sweetly. 

Now  as  Sir  Pellias  stood  behind  the  curtains 
he  beheld  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  Lady  Ettard  as 
they  sat  at  the  table  together. 

So  by  and  by  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer;  wherefore  he  took  five  steps  into  that 
room  and  stood  before  Sir  Gawaine  and  the 
Lady  Ettard.  And  when  they  looked  upon 
him  in  great  surprise,  he  cast  back  the  hood 
from  his  face,  and  they  knew  him.  Then  the 
Lady  Ettard  shrieked  with  great  vehemence, 
crying  out,  "  I  have  been  betrayed !  "  and  Sir 
Gawaine  sat  altogether  silent,  for  he  had  not  a 
single  word  to  say  either  to  the  lady  or  to  Sir 
Pellias. 

Then  Sir  Pellias  came  close  to  the  Lady 
Ettard  with  such  a  fell  countenance  that  she 
could  not  move  for  fear.  And  when  he  had 
come  nigh  to  her,  he  took  hold  of  that  necklace 
of  emeralds  and  opal  stones  and  gold,  the  clasp 
whereof  readily  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  so 
plucked  it  from  her  neck.  Then  he  said,  "  This 
is  mine,  and  thou  hast  no  right  to  it !  "  and 
thereupon  he  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.  Then 
he  turned  upon  Sir  Gawaine  where  he  sat,  and 
he  said,  "  Thou  art  false  both  unto  thy  knight- 
hood and  unto  thy  friendship,  for  thou  hast 
betrayed  me  utterly."  Thereupon  he  raised  his 
arm  and  smote  Sir  Gawaine  upon  the  face  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  so  violently  that  the  mark 
of  his  fingers  was  left  in  red  all  across  the  cheek 
of  Sir  Gawaine. 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  fell  as  pale  as  ashes,  and 
he  cried  out,  "  Sir  PeUias,  I  have  in  sooth 
betrayed  thee,  but  thou  hast  offered  such  affront 
to  me  that  our  injury  is  equal." 

And  Sir  Pellias  said :  "  Not  so ;  for  the  injury 
I  gave  to  thee  is  only  upon  thy  cheek,  but  the 
injury  thou  gavest  to  me  is  upon  my  heart, 
Ne'theless    I    will   answer    unto    thee   for   the 
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affront  I  have  done  thee.  But  thou  also  shalt 
answer  unto  me  for  the  offense  thou  hast  done 
unto  me  in  that  thou  hast  betrayed  me." 


it  Gatoaitis  eups  wiB)  ^ 


had  that  magic  collar  about  her  neck,  Sir  Pellias 
no  longer  felt  aught  of  the  great  enchantment 
that  had  aforetime  drawn  him  so  vehemently 
unto  her.  Accordingly 
he  now  suffered  a  mis- 
liking  for  her  as  great 
as  that  liking  which 
had  aforetime  drawn 
him  unto  her.  And  so 
also  was  it  with  Sir  Ga- 
waine ;  for  when  the 
Lady  Ettard  no  longer 
wore  the  necklace  he 
also  felt  for  her  an  en- 
tire disregard.  Where- 
fore he  said  to  himself, 
"  How  was  it  possible 
that  for  this  lady  I 
could  have  so  betrayed 
my  knighthood  and 
have  done  so  much 
harm  unto  my  friend !  " 
So  he  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  arose  from 
that  table  with  intent 
to  leave  her. 

And  when  the  Lady 
Ettard  saw  his  intent, 
she  spake  to  him  with 
very  great  anger,  for 
she  was  very  much  af- 
fronted in  that  he  had 
deceived  her  in  aaking 
her  think  he  had  over- 
thrown Sir  Pellias. 
Wherefore  she  said 
with  great  heat:  "Thou 
mayst  go,  and  I  am 
very  willing  for  to  have 
thee  do  so,  for  thou 
didst  deceive  me  when 
thou  didst  let  me  think 
thou   hadst    overcome 
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Then  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  I  am  willing  to 
answer  unto  thee  in  full  measure." 

And  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  Thou  shalt  indeed  do 
so."  Thereupon  he  turned  and  left  that  place ; 
nor  did  he  so  much  as  look  again  either  at  Sir 
Gawaine  or  at  the  Lady  Ettard. 

For  now  that  the  Lady  Ettard  no  longer 


Sir  Pellias.  For  now  I  perceive  that  he  is  both 
a  stronger  and  a  nobler  knight  than  thou.  For 
he  smote  thee  as  though  thou  wert  his  servant, 
and  thou  yet  bearest  the  marks  of  his  fingers 
upon  thy  cheek." 

At  this  Sir  Gawaine  was  exceedingly  wroth 
and  entirely  filled  with  the  shame  of  that  which 
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had  befallen  him,  and  he  said  :  "  Lady,  I  think 
thou  hast  bewitched  me  to  bring  me  to  such  a 
pass  of  dishonor.  As  for  Sir  Pellias,  look  forth 
into  that  meadow  to-morrow  and  see  if  I  do 
not  put  a  deeper  mark  upon  him  than  ever  he 
hath  put  upon  me."  Thereupon  he  left  that  place 
and  went  down  into  the  courtyard  and  called 
upon  the  attendants  who  were  there  for  to  fetch 
him  his  horse.  So  they  did  as  he  commanded, 
and  he  straightway  rode  forth  into  the  night. 

And  he  was  very  glad  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  easier 
to  bear  his  shame  in  the  darkness;  wherefore 
when  he  had  come  to  the  glade  of  trees  he 
would  not  enter  the  pavilion  where  his  /riends 
were.  And  also  when  Sir  Ewaine  and  Sir  Mar- 
haus  came  out  unto  him  and  bade  him  to  come 
in,  he  would  not  do  so,  but  stayed  without  in 
the  darkness;  for  he  said  unto  himself,  "  If  I 
go  in  where  is  a  light,  haply  they  AAill  behold 
the  mark  of  Sir  Pellias  his  hand  upon  my  face." 

So  he  stayed  without  in  the  darkness,  and 
bade  them  to  go  away  and  leave  him  alone. 
And  when  they  had  gone  he  called  his  esquire 
unto  him  and  he  said  :  "  Take  this  red  armor 
off  of  me  and  carry  it  into  the  pavilion  of  Sir 
Pellias,  for  I  do  hate  it."  And  the  esquire  did 
as  Sir  Gawaine  commanded,  and  Sir  Gawaine 
walked  up  and  down  for  well-nigh  the  entire 
night,  greatly  troubled  in  spirit  and  in  heart. 

And  now  followeth  the  conclusion  of  this 
story  of  Sir  Pellias  his  adventure. 

Chapter  XII. 

HOW  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  TOOK  BACK  HER 
NECKLACE  FROM  SIR  PELLIAS. 

Now  when  the  next  morning  had  come,  Sir 
Gawaine  summoned  his  esquire  unto  him  and 
said,  "  Fetch  hither  my  armor  and  case  me  in 
it ";  and  the  esquire  did  so.  Then  Sir  Gawaine 
said,  "Help  me  unto  my  horse";  and  the 
esquire  did  so.  Then  he  said,  "  Take  this  glove 
of  mine  and  bear  it  to  Sir  Pelhas,  and  tell  him 
that  Sir  Gawaine  parades  in  the  meadow  in 
front  of  the  castle,  and  that  he  there  challenges 
Sir  Pellias  for  to  meet  him  ahorse  or  afoot, 
howsoever  that  knight  may  choose." 

Then  that  esquire  was  very  much  astonished, 
for   Sir   Gawaine   and  Sir  Pellias  had  always 


been  such  close  friends  that  there  was  hardly 
their  hke  for  friendship  in  all  that  land,  where- 
fore their  love  for  each  other  had  become  a 
byword  with  all  men.  But  he  held  his  peace 
concerning  his  thoughts,  and  only  said,  "  Wilt 
thou  not  eat  food  ere  thou  goest  to  battle  ?  " 
And  Sir  Gawaine  said:  "Nay;  I  will  not  eat 
until  I  have  fought.  Wherefore  do  thou  go 
and  do  as  I  have  bid  thee." 

So  Sir  Gawaine's  esquire  went  to  Sir  Pellias 
in  his  pavilion,  and  he  gave  unto  that  knight 
the  glove  of  Sir  Gawaine  and  he  delivered  Sir 
Gawaine's  message  unto  him.  And  Sir  Pellias 
said,  "Tell  thy  master  that  I  will  come  forth 
to  meet  him  as  soon  as  I  have  broken  my 
fast." 

Now  when  the  news  of  this  challenge  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  Sir  Brandiles  and  Sir  Mador 
de  la  Porte  and  Sir  Ewaine  and  Sir  Marhaus, 
those  knights  were  greatly  disturbed  thereat, 
and  Sir  Ewaine  said  to  the  others,  "  Messires, 
let  us  go  and  make  inquiries  concerning  this 
business."  So  the  four  knights  went  to  the 
white  pavilion,  where  Sir  Pellias  was  breaking 
his  fast. 

And  when  they  had  come  into  the  presence 
of  Sir  Pellias,  Sir  Ewaine  said  to  him  :  "  What 
is  this  quarrel  betwixt  my  kinsman  and  thee?  " 
And  Sir  Pellias  made  reply,  "  I  will  not  tell 
thee,  so  let  be  and  meddle  not  with  it." 

Then  Sir  Ewaine  said,  "  Wouldst  thou  do 
serious  battle  with  thy  friend  ?  "  And  Sir  Pel- 
lias said,  "  He  is  a  friend  to  me  no  longer." 

Then  Sir  Brandiles  cried  out :  "  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  a  quarrel  should  lie  betwixt  such 
friends  as  thou  and  Sir  Gawaine.  Wilt  thou 
not  let  us  make  peace  betwixt  you  ?  " 

But  Sir  Pellias  replied,  "  Ye  cannot  make 
peace,  for  this  quarrel  cannot  be  stayed  until  it 
is  ended." 

Then  those  knights  saw  that  their  words 
could  be  of  no  avail,  and  they  went  away  and 
left  Sir  Pellias. 

So  when  Sir  Pellias  had  broken  his  fast  he 
summoned  an  esquire  named  Montenoir,  and 
he  bade  him  case  him  in  that  red  armor  that 
he  had  worn  for  all  this  time ;  and  Montenoir 
did  so.  Then,  when  Sir  Pellias  was  clad  in 
that  armor,  he  rode  forth  into  the  meadow 
before  the  castle  where  Sir  Gawaine  paraded. 
) 
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And  when  he  had  come  thither  those  four 
other  knights  came  unto  him  again  and  be- 
sought him  that  he  would  let  peace  be  made 
betwixt  him  and  Sir  Gawaine;  but  Sir  Pellias 
would  not  listen  to  them,  and  so  they  went 
away  again  and  left  him,  and  he  rode  forth  into 
the  field  before  the  Castle  of  Grantmesnle. 

Now  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  come 
down  upon  the  castle  walls  for  to  behold  that 
assault  at  arms,  for  news  thereof  had  gone  all 
about  that  place.  And  it  had  also  come  to  be 
known  that  the  knight  that  would  do  combat 
with  Sir  PelUas  was  that  very  famous  royal 
knight  Sir  Gawaine,  the  son  of  King  Lot 
of  Orkney  and  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur; 
wherefore  all  the  people  were  very  desirous  to 
behold  so  famous  a  knight  do  battle. 

Likewise  the  Lady  Ettard  came  down  to  the 
walls  and  took  her  stand  in  a  lesser  tower  that 
overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  And  when  she 
had  taken  her  stand  at  that  place  she  beheld 
that  Sir  Pellias  wore  that  necklace  of  emeralds 
and  opal  stones  and  gold  above  his  body  armor, 
and  her  heart  went  out  to  him  because  of  it. 

Then  each  knight  took  his  station  in  such 
place  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  fitting,  and  they 
dressed  each  his  spear  and  his  shield  and  inade 
him  ready  for  the  assault.  And  when  they 
were  in  all  ways  prepared,  Sir  Marhaus  gave 
the  signal  for  the  charge,  whereupon  each 
knight  instantly  quitted  that  station  Avhich  he 
held,  dashing  against  the  other  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  and  with  such  fury  that  the  earth 
thundered  and  shook  beneath  their  horses'  hoofs. 
So  met  they  fair  in  the  center  of  the  course, 
each  knight  striking  the  other  in  the  ver}-  midst 
of  his  defenses.  And  in  that  encounter  the 
spear  of  Sir  Gawaine  burst,  even  to  the  hand- 
guard;  but  the  spear  of  Sir  Pellias  held,  so  that 
Sir  Gawaine  was  cast  out  of  his  saddle  with  ter- 
rible violence,  smiting  the  earth  with  such  force 
that  he  rolled  thrice  over  in  the  dust  and  then  lay 
altogether  motionless  as  though  bereft  of  life. 

And  at  this  all  those  people  upon  the  walls 
shouted  with  a  great  voice,  for  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly noble  assault  at  arms. 

Then  the  four  knights  who  stood  watching 
that  encounter  made  all  haste  unto  Sir  Gawaine 
where  he  lay ;  and  Sir  Pellias  also  rode  back 
and   sat   his   horse   nigh   at  hand.     Then    Sir 


Ewaine  and  Sir  Gawaine's  esquire  unlaced  the 
helmet  of  Sir  Gawaine  with  all  speed,  and  be- 
hold !  his  face  was  the  color  of  ashes,  and  they 
could  not  see  that  he  breathed. 

Thereupon  Sir  Marhaus  said,  "  I  believe  that 
thou  hast  slain  this  knight.  Sir  Pellias";  and  Sir 
Pellias  said,  "  Dost  thou  think  so  ?  "  and  Sir 
Marhaus  said,  "  Yea ;  and  I  deem  it  to  be  a 
great  pity."  But  Sir  Pellias  only  said,  "  He 
hath  not  suffered  more  than  he  deserved." 

At  these  words  Sir  Ewaine  was  filled  \\ith 
great  indignation,  and  he  cried  out:  "Sir 
Knight,  I  think  that  thou  forgettest  the  quality 
of  this  knight.  For  not  only  is  he  a  fellow- 
companion  of  the  Round  Table,  to  whom  thou 
hast  vowed  entire  brotherhood,  but  he  is  also 
the  son  of  a  king  and  the  nephew  of  King 
Arthur  himself" 

But  to  this  Sir  Pellias  maintained  a  very 
steadfast  countenance  and  replied,  "  I  would 
not  repent  me  of  this  were  that  knight  a  king  in 
his  own  right  instead  of  the  son  of  a  king." 

Then  Sir  Ewaine  lifted  up  his  voice  with 
great  indignation,  crying  out  upon  Sir  Pellias, 
"  Begone  !  -or  a  great  ill  may  befall  thee."  And 
Sir  Pellias  said,  "  Very  well;   I  will  go." 

Upon  this  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
away  from  that  place,  and  entered  the  woodland, 
and  so  was  gone  from  their  sight. 

Then  those  others  -present  lifted  up  Sir 
Gawaine  and  bore  him  away  unto  the  pavilion 
late  of  Sir  Pellias.  And  they  laid  him  upon 
the  couch  of  Sir  Pellias,  and  it  was  abo\e  an 
hour  ere  he  recovered  himself  again  ;  and  for  a 
great  part  of  that  while  those  nigh  unto  him 
beheved  him  to  be  dead. 

But  not  one  of  those  knights  wotted  what 
was  the  case :  to  wit,  that  Sir  Pellias  had  been 
so  sorely  wounded  in  the  side  in  that  encounter 
that  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  he  could  live 
for  more  than  that  day.  For,  though  the  spear 
of  Sir  Gawaine  had  burst,  and  though  Sir  Pellias 
had  overthrown  him  entirely,  yet  the  head  of 
Sir  Gawaine's  spear  had  pierced  the  armor  of 
Sir  Pellias  and  had  entered  his  side  and  had 
there  broken  off,  so  that  of  the  iron  of  the 
spear  the  length  of  the  breadth  of  a  palm  had 
remained  in  the  body  of  Sir  Pellias,  and  he  was 
too  proud  to  give  sign  that  he  was  wounded. 
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Wherefore,  while  Sir  PelHas  sat  there  talking 
so  steadfastly  unto  those  four  knights,  he  was 
yet  whiles  in  a  great  passion  of  pain  and  the 
blood  ran  down  into  his  armor  in  abundance. 
So,  what  with  the  loss  of  the  blood  and  the 
agony  which  he  suffered,  the  brain  of  Sir  Pellias 
swam  as  light  as  a  feather  all  the  time  that  he 
held  talk  with  those  others.  But  he  said  not 
a  word  unto  them  concerning  the  grievous 
wound  he  had  received,  but  rode  away  very 
proudly  into  the  forest. 

But  when  he  had  come  into  the  forest  he 
could  not  forbear  him  any  longer,  but  fell  to 
groaning  very  sorely,  crying  out,  "  Alas,  alas ! 
I  have  certes  got  my  death-wound  in  this 
battle ! " 

Now  it  chanced  that  morn  that  the  damsel 
Parcenet  had  ridden  forth  to  fly  a  young  ger- 
falcon, and  a  dwarf  belonging  to  the  Lady 
Ettard  had  ridden  with  her  for  company.  So 
as  the  damsel  and  the  dwarf  rode  through  a 
certain  part  of  the  forest  skirt  not  a  very  great 
distance  from  Grantmesnle,  where  the  thicker 
part  of  the  woodland  began  and  the  thinner 
part  thereof  ceased,  the  damsel  heard  a  voice  in 
the  forest  lamenting  with  very  great  dole.  So 
she  stopped  and  barkened,  and  by  and  by  she 
heard  that  voice  again  making  a  great  moan. 
Then  Parcenet  said  to  the  dwarf:  "  What  is  that 
I  hear  ?  Certes  it  is  the  voice  of  some  one  in 
lamentation.  Now  let  us  go  and  see  who  it  is 
that  maketh  such  woeful  moan." 

And  the  dwarf  said,  "  It  shall  be  as  thou 
sayest." 

So  the  damsel  and  the  dwarf  went  a  little 
way  farther,  and  there  they  beheld  a  knight  sit- 
ting upon  a  black  horse  beneath  an  oak-tree. 
And  that  knight  was  clad  altogether  in  red 
armor,  wherefore  Parcenet  knew  that  it  must  be 
Sir  PeUias.  And  she  saw  that  Sir  Pellias  leaned 
with  the  butt  of  his  spear  upon  the  ground 
and  so  upheld  himself  upon  his  horse,  from 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  fallen  because 
of  his  great  weakness.  And  all  the  while  he 
made  that  great  moan  that  Parcenet  had  heard. 
So,  seeing  him  in  this  sorry  condition,  Parcenet 
was  overcome  with  great  pity,  and  she  made 
haste  to  him,  crying  out,  "  Alas !  Sir  PelHas, 
what  ails  thee  ?  " 

Then  Sir  Pellias  looked  at  her  as  though  she 


were  a  great  way  removed  from  him,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  faintness  of  his  soul,  he  beheld  her 
as  it  were  through  thin  water.  And  he  said 
very  faintly,  "  Maiden,  I  am  sore  hurt."  There- 
upon she  said,  "  How  art  thou  hurt,  Sir  Pel- 
lias?" And  he  replied,  "I  have  a  grievous 
wound  in  my  side,  for  a  spear's  point  standeth 
therein  nigh  a  palm's  breadth  deep,  so  that  it 
reaches  nearly  to  my  heart ;  wherefore  meseems 
that  I  shall  not  live  for  very  long." 

Upon  this  the  maiden  cried  out,  "  Alas, 
alas !  what  is  this  ?  "  and  she  made  great  dole 
and  smote  her  hands  together  with  sorrow  that 
that  noble  knight  should  have  come  to  so 
grievous  an  extremity. 

Then  the  dwarf  that  was  with  Parcenet,  see- 
ing how  greatly  she  was  distracted  by  sorrow, 
said :  "  Damsel,  I  know  of  a  certain  place  in 
this  forest  (albeit  it  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  this)  where  there  dwelleth  a  certain  very 
wise  hermit  who  is  an  extraordinarily  skilful 
leech.  Now,  an  we  may  bring  this  knight  unto 
the  chapel  where  that  hermit  dwelleth,  I  believe 
that  he  may  be  greatly  holpen  unto  health  and 
ease  again." 

So  the  dwarf  took  the  horse  of  Sir  PelHas  by 
the  bridle-rein  and  led  the  way  through  that 
forest,  and  Parcenet  rode  beside  Sir  Pellias. 
Thus  they  went  forward  very  sorrowfully  and  at 
so  slow  a  pace  that  it  was  noontide  ere  they 
came  to  that  certain  very  dense  and  lonely 
part  of  the  forest  where  the  hermit  abided. 

And  when  they  had  come  unto  that  place 
the  dwarf  said,  "  Yonder,  damsel,  is  the  chapel 
whereof  I  spake." 

Then  Parcenet  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  she 
beheld  where  was  a  little  woodland  chapel  built 
in  among  the  leafy  trees  of  the  forest.  And 
around  this  chapel  was  a  little  open  lawn 
bedight  with  flowers,  and  nigh  to  the  door  of 
the  hermitage  was  a  fountain  of  water  as  clear 
as  crystal.  And  this  was  a  very  secret  and 
lonely  place,  and  withal  very  silent  and  peaceful. 
For  in  front  of  the  chapel  they  beheld  a  wild 
doe  and  her  fawn  browsing  upon  the  tender 
grass  and  herbs  without  any  fear  of  harm.  And 
when  the  dwarf  and  the  maiden  and  the 
wounded  knight  drew  nigh,  the  doe  and  the 
fawn  looked  up  with  great  wide  eyes  and  spread 
their  large  ears  with  wonder,  yet  fled  not,  fear- 
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ing  no  harm,  but  by  and  by  began  their  brows- 
ing again.  Likewise  all  about  the  chapel  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  were  great  quantities  of 
birds  singing  and  chirping  very  cheerfully.  And 
those  birds  were  waiting  for  their  midday  meal 
that  the  hermit  was  used  to  cast  unto  them. 

And  I  must  tell  you  that  this  was  that  same 
forest  sanctuary  whereunto  King  Arthur  had 
come  that  time  when  he  had  been  so  sorely 
wounded  by  Sir  Pellinore. 

Now  as  the  maiden  and  the  dwarf  and  the 
wounded  knight  drew  nigh, -a  little  bell  began 
ringing  very  sweetly,  so  that  the  sound  thereof 
echoed  all  through  those  quiet  woodlands,  for 
it  was  now  the  hour  of  noon. 

Then  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  was  opened, 
and  there  came  forth  from  that  place  a  very 
venerable  man  with  a  long  white  beard  as  it 
were  of  finely  carded  wool.  And,  lo !  as  he 
came  forth,  all  those  birds  that  waited  there 
flew  about  him  in  great  quantities,  for  they 
thought  that  he  had  come  forth  for  to  feed 
them ;  wherefore  the  hermit  was  compelled  to 
brush  those  small  fowls  away  with  his  hands  as 
he  came  unto  where  the  three  were  stationed. 

And  when  he  had  come  unto  them  he  de- 
manded of  them  who  they  were  and  why  they 
had  come  thither  with  that  wounded  knight. 
So  Parcenet  told  him  how  it  was  with  them, 
and  of  how  they  had  found  Sir  Pellias  so  sorely 
wounded  in  the  forest  that  morning  and  had 
brought  him  hitherward. 

Then,  when  the  hermit  had  heard  all  of  her 
story,  he  said,  "  It  is  well,  and  I  will  take  him 
in."  So  he  took  Sir  Pellias  into  his  cell,  and 
when  they  had  helped  lay  him  upon  the  couch, 
Parcenet  and  the  dwarf  went  their  way  home- 
ward again. 

After  they  had  gone  the  hermit  examined  the 
hurt  of  Sir  Pellias,  and  Sir  Pellias  lay  in  a  deep 
swoon.  And  the  swoon  was  so  deep  that  the 
hermit  saw  that  it  was  the  death-swoon  and 
that  the  knight  was  nigh  to  death,  so  he 
said,  "  This  knight  must  assuredly  die  in  a  very 
little  while,  for  I  can  do  naught  to  save  him." 

Now  whilst  the  hermit  was  about  this  business 
the  door  opened  of  a  sudden  and  there  came 
into  that  place  a  very  strange  lady  clad  all  in 
green  and  bedight  around  the  arms  with  arm- 
lets of  emeralds  and  opal  stones  inset  into  gold. 
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And  her  hair,  which  was  very  soft,  was  entirely 
black  and  was  tied  about  with  a  cord  of  crimson 
ribbon.  And  the  hermit  beheld  that  her  face 
was  like  to  ivory  for  whiteness,  and  that  her 
eyes  were  bright  like  unto  jewels  set  into  iVory, 
wherefore  he  knew  that  she  was  no  ordinary 
mortal. 

And  this  lady  went  straight  to  Sir  Pellias  and 
leaned  over  him  so  that  her  breath  touched  his 
forehead.  And  she  said,  "  Alas,  Sir  Pellias, 
that  thou  shouldst  lie  so !  " 

I'hen  the  hermit  said,  "  Thou  mayst  well  say 
'  Alas ! '  for  this  knight  hath  only  a  few  minutes 
to  live." 

Then  the  lady  said,  "  Not  so,  thou  holy  man, 
for  I  tell  thee  that  this  knight  shall  have  a  long 
while  yet  to  live."  And  when  she  had  said 
this  she  stooped  and  took  from  about  his  neck 
that  necklace  of  emeralds  and  opal  stones  and 
gold  that  encircled  it  and  she  hung  it  about  her 
own  neck. 

But  when  the  hermit  beheld  what  she  did, 
he  said,  "  Lady,  what  is  this  that  thou  doest, 
and  why  dost  thou  take  that  ornament  from  a 
dying  man  ?  " 

But  the  lady  made  reply  very  tranquilly : 
"  I  gave  it  unto  him,  wherefore  I  do  but  take 
back  again  what  is  mine  own.  But  now  I 
prithee  let  me  be  with  this  knight  for  a  little 
while,  for  I  have  great,  hope  that  I  may  bring 
back  life  unto  him  again." 

Then  the  hermit  was  a-doubt  and  he  said, 
"  Wilt  thou  endeavor  to  heal  him  by  majic  ?  " 
And  the  lady  said,  "  If  I  do,  it  will  not  be  by 
magic  that  is  black." 

So  the  hermit  was  satisfied  and  went  away 
and  left  the  lady  alone  with  Sir  Pellias. 

Now  when  the  lady  was  thus  alone  with  the 
wounded  knight  she  immediately  set  about 
doing  sundry  very  strange  things.  For  first 
she  brought  forth  a  lodestone  of  great  power 
and  potency,  and  this  she  set  to  the  wound. 
And,  lo !  the  iron  of  the  spear-head  came  forth 
from  the  wound;  and  as  it  came  Sir  PeUias 
groaned  with  great  passion.  And  when  the 
spear-point  came  forth  there  burst  out  a  great 
issue  of  blood,  like  to  a  fountain  of  crimson. 
But  the  lady  immediately  pressed  a  fragrant 
napkin  of  fine  cambric  linen  to  the  wound  and 
stanched  the  blood,  and  it  bled  no  more,  for  she 
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held  it  within  the  veins  by  very  potent  spells  of 
magic.  So,  the  blood  being  stanched  in  this 
wise,  the  lady  brought  forth  from  her  bosom  a 
small  crystal  phial  filled  with  an  elixir  of  blue 
color  and  of  a  very  singular  fragrance.  And 
she  poured  some  of  this  elixir  between  the  cold 
and  leaden  Hps  of  the  knight;  and  when  the 
elixir  touched  his  lips  the  hfe  began  to  enter 
into  his  body  once  more,  for  in  a  little  while 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  about  him  with  a 
very  strange  look.  And  the  first  thing  that  he 
beheld  was  that  a  lady  clad  in  green  stood 
beside  him. 

And  Sir  Pelias  said,  "  Where,  then,  am  I  ?  " 
And  she  said,  "  Thou  art  in  a  deep  part  of  the 
forest,  and  this  is  the  cell  of  a  saint-like  hermit 
of  the  forest." 

And  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  Who  is  it  that  hath 
brought  me  back  to  life  ?  "  Whereupon  the 
lady  smiled  upon  him  and  said,  "  It  was  I." 

Now  for  a  little  while  Sir  Pellias  lay  very 
silent,  then  by  and  by  he  spake  and  said, 
"  Lady,  I  feel  very  strangely."  And  the  lady 
said,  "Yea;  that  is  because  thou  hast  now  a 
different  life."  And  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  How  is 
it  with  me  ?  "  And  the  lady  said,  "  It  is  thus : 
that  to  bring  thee  back  to  life  I  gave  thee  to 
drink  of  a  certain  draught  of  an  elixir  vitje,  so 
that  thou  art  now  only  hall  as  thou  wert  before; 
as  for  the  other  half  thou  art  fay." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  looked  up  and  beheld  that 
the  lady  had  about  her  neck  the  collar  of 
emeralds  and  opal  stones  and  gold  which  he 
had  aforetime  worn.  And  lo  !  his  heart  went 
out  to  her  with  exceeding  ardor,  and  he  said: 
"  Lady,  thou  sayest  that  I  am  half  fay,  and  I 
do  perceive  that  thou  art  altogether  fay.  Now 
I  pray  thee  to  let  it  be  that  henceforth  I  may 
abide  nigh  unto  where  thou  art."  And  the 
lady  said,  "  It  shall  be  as  thou  dost  ask,  for  to 
that  end  I  have  suffered  it  to  be  that  thou 
shouldst  so  nearly  die  and  then  have  brought 
thee  back  unto  life  again." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  said, "  When  may  I  go  with 
thee  ?  "  And  she  said,  "  As  soon  as  thou  hast 
had  to  drink."  And  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  How 
may  that  be,  seeing  that  I  am  but  yet  like  unto 
a  little  child  for  weakness  ?  "  And  the  lady 
said,  "  When  thou  hast  drunk  of  water  thy 
strength  shall  return  unto  thee." 


So  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  went  out,  and  pres- 
ently returned  bearing  in  her  hand  an  earthen 
crock  filled  with  water  from  the  fountain  near 
at  hand.  And  when  Sir  Pellias  had  drunk  that 
water  he  felt,  of  a  sudden,  his  strength  come 
altogether  back  to  him. 

Yet  he  was  not  at  all  as  he  had  been  before, 
for  now  his  body  felt  as  hght  as  air  and  his 
soul  was  dilated  with  a  pure  joy  such  as  he  had 
never  felt  in  his  life  before  that  time.  So  he 
uprose  from  his  couch  of  pain  and  he  said, 
"  Thou  hast  given  '-fe  unto  me  again;  now  do  I 
give  that  life  unto  thee  forever." 

Then  the  lady  looked  upon  him  and  smiled 
with  great  loving-kindness.  And  she  said : 
"  Sir  Pellias,  I  have  held  thee  in  regard  ever 
since  I  beheld  thee  one  day  in  thy  young 
knighthood  drink  a  draught  of  milk  at  a  cot- 
tager's hut  in  this  forest.  For  the  day  was 
warm  and  thou  hadst  set  aside  thy  helmet,  and 
a  young  milkmaid,  brown  of  face  and  arms, 
came  and  brought  thee  a  bowl  of  milk,  which 
same  thou  drank  with  great  appetite.  That 
was  the  first  time  that  I  beheld  thee,  although 
thou  didst  not  see  me.  Since  that  time  I  have 
had  great  friendship  for  all  thy  fellowship  of 
King  Arthur's  court  and  for  King  Arthur  him- 
self, all  for  thy  sake.  For,  indeed,  thou  art  mine 
own  true  knight." 

Then  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  Lady,  an  thou  takest 
me  for  thy  knight,  may  I  salute  thee  ?  "  And 
she  said,  "  Yea,  if  it  pleasures  thee."  So  Sir 
Pellias  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead,  and  so 
their  troth  was  plighted. 

So  return  we  unto  Parcenet  and  the  dwarf. 

After  those  two  had  left  that  hermitage  in  the 
woodland,  they  betook  their  way  again  toward 
Grantmesnle,  and  when  they  had  come  nigh  out 
of  the  forest  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  glade 
of  trees  wherein  those  knights-companion  had 
taken  up  their  inn,  they  met  one  of  those 
knights  clad  in  half  armor,  and  that  knight 
was  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte,  Then  Parcenet 
called  upon  him  by  name,  saying  :  "  Alas !  Sir 
Mador  de  la  Porte,  I  have  but  this  short  time 
quitted  a  hermit's  cell  in  the  forest,  where  I  left 
Sir  Pellias  sorely  wounded  to  death,  so  that  I 
fear  me  he  hath  only  a  little  while  to  live." 

Then  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  cried  out :  "  Ha ! 
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maiden,  what  is  this  thou  tellest  me  ?  That  is 
a  very  hard  thing  to  believe,  for  when  Sir  Pel- 
lias  quitted  us  this  morn  he  gave  no  sign  of 
wound  or  disease  of  any  sort," 

But  Parcenet  rephed,  "  Ne  'theless  I  myself 
beheld  him  lying  in  great  pain  and  dole;  and, 
ere  he  swooned  his  death-swoon,  hehimself  told 
me  that  he  had  the  iron  of  a  spear  deep  thrust 
into  his  side." 

Then  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  said  :  "  Alas, 
alas,  that  is  sorry  news !  Now,  damsel,  by  thy 
leave  and  grace,  I  will  hasten  to  my  compan- 
ions to  tell  them  this  news."  And  Parcenet 
said,  "  I  prithee  do  so." 

So  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte  made  haste  to  the 
pavilion  where  were  his  companions,  and  he 
told  them  the  news  that  he  had  heard. 

Now  at  this  time  Sir  Gawaine  was  altogether 
recovered  from  the  violent  overthrow  he  had 
suffered  that  morning;  wherefore  when  he 
heard  the  news  that  Sir  Mador  de  la  Porte 
brought  to  him,  he  smote  his  hands  together 
and  cried  out  aloud  :  "  Woe  is  me  !  what  have 
I  done  ?  For  first  I  betrayed  my  friend  and 
now  I  have  slain  him.  Now  I  will  go  forth 
straightway  to  find  him  and  to  crave  his  for- 
giveness ere  he  die." 

Then  Sir  Ewaine  said  :  "  What  is  this  that 
thou  wouldst  do  ?  Thou  art  not  yet  fit  to 
undertake  any  journey." 

But  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  I  care  not,  for  I  am 
determined  to  go  and  find  my  friend."  Nor 
would  he  suffer  any  of  his  companions  to  ac- 
company him;  but  when  he  had  summoned  his 
esquire  to  bring  him  his  horse,  he  mounted 
thereon  and  rode  away  into  the  forest  alone, 
betaking  his  way  to  the  westward  and  lamenting 
with  great  sorrow  as  he  journeyed  forward. 

Now  when  the  afternoon  had  fallen  very 
late,  so  that  the  sun  was  sloping  to  its  setting 
and  the  light  fell  as  red  as  fire  through  the 
forest  leaves,  Sir  Gawaine  came  to  that  hermit's 
cell  where  it  stood  in  the  silent  and  solitary 
part  of  the  forest  woodland.  And  he  beheld 
that  the  hermit  was  outside  of  his  cell  digging 
in  a  little  garden  of  lentils ;  and  when  the 
hermit  saw  the  armed  knight  come  into  that 
lawn  all  in  the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun,  he 
stopped  digging  and  leaned  upon  his  trowel. 
Then  Sir  Gawaine  drew  nigh  and,  as  he  sat 


upon  his  horse,  he  told  the  holy  man  of  the 
business  whereon  he  had  come. 

Then  the  hermit  said  to  Sir  Gawaine: 
"  There  came  a  lady  hither  several  hours  ago, 
and  she  was  clad  all  in  green  and  was  of  a  very 
singular  appearance,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  was  fay.  And  by  means  of  certain 
charms  of  magic  that  lady  cured  thy  friend,  and 
after  she  had  healed  him  they  two  rode  away 
into  the  forest  together." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  was  very  much  amazed 
and  he  said:  "  This  is  a  very  strange  thing  that 
thou  tellest  me,  that  a  knight  who  is  dying 
should  be  brought  back  to  life  again  in  so  short 
a  time  and  should  so  suddenly  ride  forth  from 
a  bed  of  pain.  Now  I  prithee  tell  me  whither 
they  went."  And  the  hermit  said,  "  They  went 
to  the  westward." 

And  when  Sir  Gawaine  heard  this  he  said, 
"  I  will  follow  them." 

So  he  rode  away  and  left  the  hermit  gazing 
after  him.  And  as  he  rode  forward  upon  his 
way  the  twihght  began  to  fall  apace,  so  that 
the  woodlands  after  a  while  grew  very  dark  and 
strange  all  around  him.  But  as  the  darkness 
descended  a  very  singular  miracle  happened, 
for,  lo !  there  appeared  before  Sir  Gawaine  a 
light  of  a  pale  blue  color,  and  it  went  before 
him  and  showed  him  the  way,  and  he  followed 
it,  much  marveling. 

Now  after  he  had  followed  the  light  for  a 
very  long  time  he  came  at  last,  of  a  sudden,  to 
where  the  woodland  ceased  and  where  t'nere 
was  a  wide,  open  plain  of  very  great  extent. 
And  this  plain  was  all  illuminated  by  a  singular 
radiance,  which  was  like  that  of  a  clear,  full 
moonlight,  albeit  no  moon  was  shining  at  that 
time.  And  in  that  pale  and  silver  light  Sir 
Gawaine  could  see  everything  with  wonderful 
distinctness ;  wherefore  he  beheld  that  he  was 
in  a  plain  covered  all  over  with  flowers  of 
divers  sorts,  the  odors  whereof  so  filled  the 
night  that  it  appeared  to  press  upon  the  bosom 
with  a  great  pleasure.  And  he  beheld  that  in 
front  of  him  lay  a  great  lake,  very  wide  and 
still.  And  all  those  things  appeared  so  strange 
in  that  light  that  Sir  Gawaine  wotted  that  he 
had  come  into  a  land  of  faerie. 

So  he  rode  among  the  tall  flowers  toward 
the  lake  in  a  sort  of  fear,  for  he  wist  not  what 
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was  to  befall  him.  And  as  he  drew  near  the 
lake  he  perceived  a  knight  and  a  lady  approach- 
ing him ;  and  when  they  had  come  nigh  he 
beheld  that  the  knight 
was  Sir  Pellias  and  that 
his  countenance  was 
exceedingly  strange. 
And  he  beheld  that 
the  lady  was  she  whom 
he  had  aforetime  seen 
clad  all  in  green  ap- 
parel when  he  had 
traveled  in  the  Forest 
of  Adventure  with  Sir 
Evvaine  and  Sir  Mar- 
haus. 

Now  when  Sir  Ga- 
waine  first  beheld  Sir 
Pellias  he  was  filled 
with  a  great  fear,  for 
he  thought  it  was  a 
spirit  that  he  beheld. 
But  when  he  perceived 
that  Sir  Pellias  was 
alive  there  came  into 
his  bosom  a  joy  as 
great  as  that  fear  had 
been ;  wherefore  he 
made  haste  toward  Sir 
Pelhas,  and  he  leaped 
from  off  his  horse,  cry- 
ing out,  "  Forgive !  for- 
give !  "  with  great  ve- 
hemence of  passion, 
and  he  would  have 
taken  Sir  Pellias  into 
his  arms;  but  Sir  Pel- 
lias withdrew  himself 
from  the  contact  of  Sir 
Gawaine,  though  not 
with  violence  or  anger. 

And  when  he  spake  it  was  in  a  voice  very  thin 
and  of  a  silvery  clearness,  as  though  it  came 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  said, 
"  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  as  I  was  afore- 
time, being  not  all  human,  but  part  fay.  But 
as  for  what  thou  askest,  I  do  forgive  thee 
whatsoever  injury  I  may  have  suffered  from 
thee.  And,  more  than  this,  I  give  unto'  thee 
my  love  and  my  great  wishes  for  thy  joy  and 


happiness.  But  now  I  go  away  to  leave  thee, 
dear  friend,  and  mayhap  I  shall  not  behold 
thee  again;  wherefore  I  do  leave  this  with  thee 


D>awn  by  Howard  Pyle. 

as  my  last  bequest :  to  wit,  that  thou  dost  go 
back  to  King  Arthur's  court  and  make  thy 
peace  with  the  queen.  So  thou  mayst  bring 
them  news  of  all  that  hath  happened  unto  me." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  cried  out  in  great  sorrow, 
"  Whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  " 

And  Sir  Pellias  said,  "  I  shall  go  to  yonder 
wonderful  city  of  gold  and  azure  which  lieth 
not  far  distant  in  that  valley  of  flowers." 
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Then  Sir  Gawaine  said,  "  1  see  no  city,  but  held  him  no  more,  ahhough  he  stood  there  for 

only  a  lake  of  water."  a  long  time,  weeping  with  great  passion. 

Whereupon  Sir  Pellias  replied,  "  Ne'theless  So  endeth  the  story  of  Sir  Pellias. 
there  is  a  city  yonder,  and  thither  I  go ;  where- 
fore I  do  now  bid  thee  f:irevvell."  But  Sir  Gawaine  returned  unto  the  court  of 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  looked  into  the  face  of  King  Arthur,  as  he  had  promised  Sir  Pellias  for 
Sir  Pellias,  and  beheld  again  that  strange  to  do,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  Queen  Guine- 
light,  that  it  was  of  a  very  singular  appearance,  vere,  and  thereafter,  though  the  queen  loved 
for,  behold  !  it  was  white  like  to  ivory,  and  his  him  not  so  much  as  before,  yet  there  was  a 
eyes  shone  like  to  jewels  set  in  ivory,  and  a  peace  betwixt  them.  And  Sir  Gawaine  pub- 
smile  lay  upon  his  lips,  and  grew  neither  more  lished  these  things  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur, 
nor  less,  but  always  remained  the  same.  For  and  all  men  marveled  at  what  he  told, 
those  who  were  of  that  sort  had  always  that  And  only  twice  thereafter  was  Sir  Pellias  ever 
singular  appearance  and  smiled  in  that  manner:  seen  of  any  of  his  aforetime  companions, 
to  wit,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Sir  Pellias,  And  Sir  Marhaus  was  chosen  a  companion 
and  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake.  of  the  Round  Table  and  became  one  of  the 

Then  Sir  Pellias  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  foremost  knights  thereof, 

turned  and  left  Sir  Gawaine  where  he  stood,  and  And   th-e    Lady   Ettard   took  Sir   Engamore 

they  went  toward  the  lake,  which  they  entered,  into  favor  again,  and  that  summer  they  were 

and  the  moment  when  the  feet  of  the  horse  of  wedded   and    Sir    Engamore    became    lord    of 

Sir  Pellias  had  touched  the  water  of  the  lake,  Grantmesnle. 

lo  I  Sir  Pellias  was  gone,  and  Sir  Gawaine  be-  So  endeth  this  part  of  the  story. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


LIFE    ON    THE   WING. 


By  Samuel  Gilmore  Palmer. 


Oh,  the  charm  and  the  joyance  of  life  on  the  wing ! 
Of  the  sparrow's  quick  dash  and  the  robin's  long  swing, 
Of  the  goldfinch's  gallop,  the  swallow's  swift  dive. 
Or  the  ruby-throat's  humming  like  bees  in  a  hive. 

The  meadow-lark  flies  'midst  a  halo  of  wings. 
While  the  bobolink  tumbles  and  leaps  as  he  sings ; 
The  gay  little  bluebirds,  how  they  hover  and  dance, 
While  the  pounce  of  the  shrike  leaves  its  victim  no  chance. 

There  's  the  highhole's  lope,  and  the  sparrow-hawk's  swoop. 
While  the  jays  flutter  by  in  a  jocular  troop ; 
Here  's  the  chipping-bird's  slide,  with  recovery  swift, 
And  the  crow's  steady  progress,  with  hardly  a  drift. 

The  flight  of  the  warbler  is  nervous  and  (juick. 
While  a  sailor-like  roll  is  the  oriole's  trick ; 
But  the  eagle,  majestic  of  flight,  is  a  king. 
Oh,  the  charm  and  the  joyance  of  life  on  the  wing! 
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AUNT   TABITHA. 


By  Wf.bstf.r  Duyckinck  Campbell. 


ik^ 


Aunt  Tabitha  is  the  very  best  aunt 

That  any  one  ever  had, 
And  the  boy  who  would  n't  be  good  to  her 

Must  indeed  be  pretty  bad! 


For  every  summer  a  letter  comes, 
Like  a  fairy  godmother's  charm, 

Inviting  her  "nephew  to  spend  a  month 
With  his  "  aunt  at  Oakwood   Farm." 


It  is  close  to  a  dear  New   England  town, 
Where  the  elms  arch  over  the  street, 

And  the  sunbeams  dance  like  butterflies 
On  the  grass  beneath  your  feet. 

The  house  is  covered  with  climbing  vines, 
And  the  well  has  a  stately  sweep, 

With  a  barn  behind  near  the  daisy  field 
Where  the  cows  stand  half  asleep. 

And  just  beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Where  the  silvery  willows  grow. 

Is  the  very  best  brook  for  catching  trout 
That  a  boy  need  wish  to  know. 

But  best  of  all  is  Aunt  Tabitha, 
With  her  quaint  New  England  air, 

And,  as  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me, 
We  're  a  very  happy  pair! 


A   NEW    MISS    MUFFET. 


By  J.  C.  Meem. 


Out  on  the  mall  were  the  girls  playing  ball ; 

Johnny  sat  near  on  a  tufiit. 
He  said  with  a  scowl,  as  a  girl  missed  a  foul 
"Just  look  at  that  little  miss  muff  it!" 
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THE   APPLE-TREE   AND    I. 


By  Thomas  Tapper. 


"  Dear  apple-tree,  dear  apple-lree, 
Please  throw  an  apple  down  to  me ; 
Yours  are  so  large  and  fair  and  round 
Please  drop  me  one  upon  the  ground.' 

"  Oh,  no,  my  child,  that  cannot  be," 
The  old  tree  seemed  to  say  to  me. 

"  My  apples,  large  and  round  and  fair, 
Look  better  high  up  in  the  air." 


"  Oh,  apple-tree,  dear  apple-tree ! 
If  you  mean  all  you  say  to  me. 
Please  shake  your  head  real  hard  for  no, 
And  I  '11  beheve  it  's  really  so." 

And  so  he  shook  his  head  at  mc. — 
That  dear  old,  stupid  apple-tree  1  — 
Down  fell  the  apples  at  my  feet. 
And  we  had  all  that  we  could  eat. 
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"JAGER'S  ROAR  WAS  SO  LOUD 
THAT  HE  COULD  BE  HEARD  FOR 
MILES  AND   MILES."      (See  page  925.) 


THE    LITTLE    LION    WITH    THE    BIG   VOICE. 


By  Anna  Isabel  Lyman. 


Once,  in  a  great  big  forest,  there  lived  a 
whole  family  of  lions.  Now,  the  oldest  of  the 
little  lions  —  "  Jager  "  was  his  name  —  gave  his 
father  and  mother  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  — 
what  do  you  think  ?  —  he  believed  he  had  a 
musical  voice,  and  would  go  out  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night,  roaming  around  the 
forest,  singing,  as  he  called  it.  But  the  fact  is, 
he  had  the  most  awful  voice  you  ever  heard ; 
it  was  a  terrible  roar  and  a  howl,  and  it  was 
so  loud  that  he  could  be  heard  for  miles  and 
miles. 

Now,  the  other  animals  in  the  forest  would 
be  so  annoyed  when  they  heard  this  frightful 
sound  that  they  used  to  jump  out  of  their  dens 
and  chase  him.  He  would  only  roar  the  more 
at  that ;  and  when  the  other  animals  would 
howl,  too,  with  rage,  there  would  be  the  most 
terrible  racket  in  that  forest!  All  the  baby 
animals  woke  up  and  began  to  cry,  and,  really, 
the  confusion  was  most  distressing. 

"  We  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  said  the 
porcupine,  one  day. 

'•  No,  indeed,"  answered  the  fox.  "  I  'd 
stop  his  noise,  if  I  once  had  a  chance  at  him." 

So  they  went  to  the  den  of  the  father  and 
mother  lion,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  n't 
do  something   to   hush  up   Jager,  all   the  ani- 


mals of  the  forest  would  chase  out  the  entire 
family. 

Now,  it  was  most  inconvenient  for  the  family 
to  travel,  for  all  Jager's  brothers  and  sisters 
were  young  and  troublesome  to  take  around  to 
other  forests.  So  the  father  lion  said  that 
night,  when  Jager  came  walking  into  the  den, 
his  tail  up  straight,  and.  a  grin  on  his  face  (he 
had  a  plan  for  singing  by  the  bears'  cave  until 
they  all  were  mad) :  '•  Jager,  all  the  creatures 
have  had  enough  of  your  voice."  Then  h/^  told 
what  the  animals  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do. 

Jager  lashed  his  tail  and  opened  his  mouth 
to  give  a  roar  (for  he  expressed  his  feelings  that 
way),  when  the  father  lion  clapped  his  paw 
over  his  mouth. 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  you  the  animals  had  said, 
'  One  more  roar,  and  we  will  cliase  him  '  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  shall  leave  this  forest  to-night," 
said  Jager,  "  and  I  '11  travel  and  travel  until  I 
find  some  one  who  can  appreciate  my  voice." 

"  You  will  have  to  travel  on  forever,  then," 
said  one  of  the  brother  lions  who  was  listening. 

Jager  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  marched 
out  of  the  den  and  through  the  forest.  When 
he  came  near  to  the  hyenas'  den,  he  said 
to  himself,  •'  I  '11  give  one  little  roar,  to  wake 
up  those  cross  hyena  babies,   for  they  are  just 
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too  disagreeable  for  anytliing."  And  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  let  out  his  voice,  and  — 
my !  my  1  I  tell  you,  he  had  to  hurry.  The 
animals  leaped  out  from  behind  bushes  and 
chased  him,  and  he  had  to  run  for  his  very  life. 
They  all  chased  and  chased  through  the  forest 
till  they  came  to  a  river. 

Jager  jumped  in,  and  all  the  animals  who 
could  swim  jumped  after  him.  The  fish  were 
most  astonished  to  see  such  a  crowd  of  animals 
leap  into  the  river  in  a  hurry,  and  thought  the 
animals  had  become  terribly  fond  of  swimming, 
all  at  once. 

When  Jager  reached  the  other  side  he  was 
about  exhausted,  but  he  scrambled  out  and  laid 


'JAGER     LAID     HIMSELF    DOWN     IN    A    DEN     IN    THE     ROCKS. 


giant  ogre.  He  was  not  so  bad  an  ogre  as 
some,  but  still,  he  was  frightful  to  look  upon, 
and  the  people  in  the  country  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  were  afraid   of  him. 

Well,  Jager  walked  right  in,  and  there,  on  a 
table,  fast  asleep,  was  the  ogre. 

"  My  !  my  !  "  said  Jager.  "  I  'd  just  like  to 
let  out  my  voice  all  at  once,  just  for  the  fun 
of  seeing  him  jump."  So  he  crept  up  to  the 
ogre  closer  and  closer,  and  when  his  nose  was 
right  up  to  the  ogre's  ear,  he  made  a  most  ter- 
rible roar. 

Well,  that  ogre  gave  a  jump,  I  tell  you  1  He 
leaped  off  the  table  at  one  bound,  and  stood  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  rubbing  his  ear. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ter- 
rible noise  ?  "  said  he  to 
Jager.  "  It  sounded  like 
thunder,  or  as  if  all  the 
animals  in  the  forest  were 
yelling  at  their  very  loud- 
est." 

"  You  don't  say!  "  re- 
marked Jager,  grinning 
behind  his  paw.  "  Would 
you  like  to  hear  it  again  ?  " 
"  If  you  know  what 
that    noise    was,   tell    me 


himself  down  in  a  den  in  the  rocks.  Peeking 
out  with  one  eye,  he  saw  the  animals  hunting 
for  him,  and  he  heard  one  say : 

"  He  must  have  been  eaten  up  by  a  shark  in 
the  river." 

They  all  were  so  afraid  that  they  too  might 
be  eaten  up  by  a  shark  on  the  way  back  that 
they  decided  to  go  home  another  way. 

Jager  poked  his  head  all  the  way  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  and  laughed  to  himself  to  see  them 
all  taking  the  longest  way  home,  when  they  were 
so  tired  that  they  could  hardly  hold  up  their 
heads. 

Well,  Jager  was  so  tired  himself  with  the 
chase  that  he  slept  in  the  den  that  night  and 
the  next  day.  When  he  woke  up,  at  last,  he  felt 
fine,  and  started  out  once  more  on  his  journey. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  a  big  mountain,  and 
up  it  he  climbed.  On  the  top  was  a  big  castle, 
and  into  it  he  walked  to  see  what  he  could  see. 

Now,  in  this  castle  there  lived,  all  alone,  a 


at  once,"  said  the  ogre. 
"  And  who  are  you,  anyway,  and  what  are  you 
doing  in  my  castle  ?  Tell  me  what  was  that 
noise,  or  I  '11  twist  your  tail."  And  he  seized 
it  and  gave  it  a  fearful  tweak. 

"  Let  go,  and  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Jager.  He 
thought  he  would  just  let  that  ogre  know  that 
he  was  no  animal  to  be  snubbed  in  that  way, 
so  he  said  : 

"  Put  down  your  ear,  so  that  I  can  whisper 
what  it  was." 

Well,  the  ogre  put  down  his  ear,  and  Jager 
gave  a  roar  into  it  so  loud  that  the  ogre  leaped 
right  up  into  the  air. 

"  Don't  do  it  again,"  shouted  he,  when  he 
saw  Jager  open  his  mouth  for  another  —  "not 
until  I  am  a  hundred  miles  off!" 

"  Well,  "  said  Jager,  "  I  have  rather  an  un- 
usual voice." 

"  I  should  think  so  !  "  said  the  ogre.  "  If 
you  '11  promise  you  won't  make  such  a  noise 
again  right  away,  I  '11  tell  you  something." 
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Jager  promised,  and  the  ogre  came  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  "  I  know  how  your  voice 
could  be  put  to  a  most  magnificent  use,"  said 
he  to  the  little  lion. 

'•That  's  just  what  I  came  traveling  to  find," 
said  Jager. 

The  ogre  began  to  laugh.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  this  is  a  great  plan.  To-morrow  a  big  army 
of  savages  are  coming  to  kill  and  ravage  about 
this  country,  and  you  and  I  will  just  go  out  to 
meet  them;  and  if  you  give  a  roar  like  that, 
and  they  do  not  know  what  it  is,  I  'm  sure 
they  '11  turn  and  run  as  fast  as  they  can  go !  " 

"  That  is  a  fine  idea,"  said  Jager  ;  "  for,  really, 
I  can  make  a  noise  twice  as  loud  and  awful  as 
the  one  I  have  just  made.  You  listen  to  me, 
now." 

But  the  ogre  ran  for  the  door  as  fast  as  he 
could  go.  '■  Wait  till  I  get  a  mile  or  two 
away,"  said  he,  "  before  you  begin." 

So  Jager  waited,  and  that  afternoon  he  prac- 
tised and  practised,  till  his  voice  was  terrible 
to  hear. 

When  the  ogre  came  home  he  gave  Jager, 
besides  a  good  dinner,  some  soothing  medicine 
for  his  throat,  so  that  it  would  be  in  condition 
for  the  morning. 

When  the  morrow  came,  Jager  and  the  ogre 
started  out.  Far  off,  in  the  distance,  they  saw 
the   savages   coming.     The   savages    saw    the 


ogre  and  Jager,  but  thought  they  could  easily 
finish  them. 

They  did  n't  know,  did  they  ? 

Well,  on  they  came,  rushing,  terrible  to  see. 
The  ogre  he  swung  his  club,  and  Jager  lashed 
his  tail,  and  laughed  to  himself. 

"  When  I  say  '  three,'  "  said  the  ogre,  "  you 
roar  and  make  the  biggest  noise  you  can,  and  I 
will  rush  at  them,  and  we  will  see  what  will 
happen.  I  am  going  to  begin  now.  One  — " 
Jager  took  in  a  big  breath.  "  Two  —  "  Jager 
opened  his  mouth.  '' Three  I  "  Jager  roared 
—  a  roar  so  enormous  and  terrible  the  savages 
fell  down  in  a  heap  with  fright ;  and  when  they 
saw  the  ogre  coming  at  them,  swinging  his 
club,  and  heard  another  terrible  .sound,  more 
frightful  than  the  first,  they  just  took  to  their 
heels,  and  did  not  stop  to  look  behind  until 
they  had  reached  their  own  homes.  And, 
what  's  more,  they  never  tried  to  ravage  and 
kill  in  that  country  again ;  for  they  believed  it 
to  be  protected  by  some  frightful  monster. 

As  for  the  ogre  and  Jager,  the  people  in  the 
country  near  were  so  thankful  for  their  protec- 
tion that  they  gave  them  presents  and  things ; 
and  the  ogre  and  Jager  lived  happy  ever  after 
in  the  castle  on  the  mountain. 

And  every  evening  Jager  sat  on  a  rock  on 
the  very  tiptop,  and  practised  his  voice,  until 
it  grew  into  something  most  astonishing. 
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The  sea  was  as  blue  as  the  sky, 
And  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  sea, 

And  gay  little  ripples  were  hurrying  by. 
For  the  west  wind  blew  merry  and  free  ; 

And  two  little  lads  were  at  play 

On  the  shining  white  sand  by  the  sea ; 

They  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  long  summer  day, 
But  be  happy  as  happy  could  be. 

And  that  was  the  reason,  perhaps, — 
For  no  other  one  seemed  in  the  way, — 

That  before  many  hours  these  two  little  chaps 
Began  to  be  tired  of  their  play  ; 

And  one  of  them  said  to  the  other. 
With  a  sigh  and  a  long  "  Oh, 
dear  me  !  "  — 
"Just  think  what  a  thing 
it  would  be,  lit- 
tle brother, 
If  we  could  play  un- 
der the  sea  I 


"And  if  we  lived  under  the  sea, 

Our  clothes  could  be  short  and  quite  plain ; 
And   they  never  would  call  us  to  come  in  to 
tea, 
Or  to  hurry  in  out  of  the  rain  !  " 

Then  a  strange  sound  came  up  from  the  sea, 

A  little  voice,  piping  and  shrill ; 
And  what   was  it  saying  but  just   "  Oh,  dear 
me  !  " 

And  then  :  "  Do  not  stop  me  !     I  tvill I " 

And  suddenly,  there  on  the  strand. 
Washed  up  by  an  extra  large  wave, 

Lay  a  merlad,  who  held  out  his  hand. 
The  land-boys'  acquaintance  to  crave. 

I    What  to  do  they  at  first  were  in  doubt. 
But  he  did  look  so  jolly  and  fat ! 

And  they  laughed  as  he  wiggled  about 
On  the  beach  like  a   small   acro- 
ri  bat. 


"I  am  tired  of  the  flowers  that  grow 
In  a  common  way  here  on  the  land ; 
It  is  very  much  prettier  down  there  below. 
Where  the  sea-flowers  grow  in  the  sand  ! 


And  the  land-boys,  no  longer  aftnghted, — 
His  face  was  so  smiling  and  bright, — 

Made  a  bargain  with  him,  much  delighted, 
To  exchange  for  a  day  and  a  night. 
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He  called  up  his  little  twin  brother, 
And  together  they  wiggled  away, 

While  gleefully  then  went  the  other 

Two    chaps    through    the    foam    and    the 
spray. 

For  a  moment  they  felt  rather  frightened, 
And  did  not  know  where  they  could  be; 

And  then  a  green  roof  o'er  them  brightened, 
And  they  bowed  to  the  Queen  of  the  Sea! 

II. 

Next  morning,  at  dawn,  by  the  ocean 
Met  the  four  little  laddies  once  more; 

And  you  have  n't,  I  'm  sure,  the  least  no- 
tion 
Of  the  length  of  the  faces  they  wore! 

And  the  land-boys  at  once  said,  "I  would  n't 
Exchange  any  more  for  the  world  !  " 

And     the     merlads      both     shouted,     "  We 
could  n't !  " 
As  themselves  in  the  ocean  they  hurled. 


And  the  smiles  straight  returned  to  their 
faces ; 
They  swam  back  for  a  little  more  talk, 
older  one  said  :  "  Of  all  places  ! 
ust  think !      You  poor  people  must 
walk  ! 

"Those  two-legged  things  iiave 
to  do  it. 
And  worse,  too,  than  that, 
for  out  there 
I  found  —  and  had  reason  to 
rue  it  — 
That  every  one  sits  on  a  chair!  " 

Said    one    of    the    lan(l-l)()\s  :    "  Well, 
ma)'be 
You  think  we  've  enjoyed  it  down  here. 
But  my  bed  was  too  short  for  a  baby, 
And  made  of  wet  seaweed  —  oh.  dear  ! 

*'  And  all  of  your  merpeople  pointed 

And  laughed  both  at  me  and  at  him, 
Just  because  we  had  legs  and  were  jointed, 

And  did  n't  know  their  wav  to  swim! 
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And  one  of  them,  while  I  was  lying  Now  whether  they  dreamed  it,  or  whether 

On  the  side  of  an  old  sunken  wreck,  It  happened,  I  really  can't  say. 

Woke  me  up,  and  I  found  he  was  trying  Do  dreams  ever  come  two  together  ? 

To  tie  a  shark's  fin  round  my  neck.  They  might,  maybe,  once  in  a  way. 


"  I  could  n't  stand  that,  you  know  —  never !  But  this  I  can  tell  you :  no  grumbling 

So  our  dolphins  we  rode  to  the  strand.  Was  evermore  done  by  those  boys. 

I  am  done  with  the  ocean  forever;  Their  baseball,  their  swimming,  and  tumbling 

There  's  no  place  for  me  like  the  land."  From  that  day  were  nothing  but  joys. 
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THE    KITTEXS'    CHESS-PARTY 

{.l    story  hi   Six  JlW,/s.) 


I.       INVITATION. 


IV.       ACCLSATION. 


II.       DELIliER.\TION. 


V.       RET.\LI.\TIO.V. 


III.       DETERMINATION. 


VI.       DEVASIAIION. 


By  Ellen  Douglas  Deland. 


There  once  was  a  man   whose  name  was 

Abijah ; 
He   lived    all    alone    on   the   banks    of    the 
Niger. 
He  was  very  polite 
And  he  never  would  fight, 
And  he  spent  all  his  leisure  in  flying  a  kite, 
Did  this  man  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
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One   day  a  young  cannibal  came  there  to 

call ; 
He  stood  in  the   doorway  and  loudly  did 

bawl, 
"  Come  out  here,  you  sinner, 

I  want  you  for  dinner !  " 
And  he  gave  such  a  laugh,  this  terrific  young 

grinner, 
This  cannibal  come  there  to  call. 
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Abijah  politely  obeyed  his  request, 
"  But,"  said   he,  with  a  bow,   "  I  must  really 
protest 
At  so  speedy  a  cooking 
\V'ithout  ever  your  looking. 
Kind   sir,  at  my  kite,  into  which  I  've  been 

hooking 
This  tail,"  and  he  bowed  —  "  I  protest !  " 

Now  just  at  this  moment  there  sprang  up  a 

breeze 
Which  caused  the  young  cannibal  loudly  to 
sneeze. 
While  Abijah,  polite, 
Quickly  started  his  kite. 
"  I   regret,  sir,"   he   cried,    "  that   your   good 
appetite 
I  really  can't  stay  to  appease." 


And  the  first  thing  that  hungry  j-oung  cannibal 

knew 
Away  flew  the  kite,  and  Abijah  went  too. 
And  politely  he  said 
As  he  passed  overhead. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hat  and  a  bend  of  his 
head, 
"  I  regret,  sir,  I  cannot  aftbrd  you  a  stew,     » 
And   must  now   most    respectfully  bid    you 
'  adieu  ! '  " 


---^^A'^Ji*- 


"WELL,    I    ADVERTISED   FOR    TENANTS,    BIT    I    WON't   TAKE    MOSQUITOES.       GO    'WAV  !       SHOO  !  " 


A    SUDDEN    SHOWEK. 


In  sultry  August  we  may  see 
The  little  busy,  buzzy  Bee ; 

A  pattern  he 

For  you  and  me 
Of  diHgence  and  industry. 

Some  naughty  people,  we  must  own, 
Are  like  the  dozy,  drowsy  Drone ; 

They  yawn  and  drawl 

And  creep  and  crawl. 
And  all  their  industry  postpone. 

Oh,  how  much  better,  if  you  please, 
To  be  like  busy,  buzzy  Bees ! 


JURE  «««>  Science 

yor-  ybung'jFo/As  ., 


The  sea-shore,  with  its  stretches  of  sandy  beach  and  rocks,  seems, 
al  first  sight,  nothing  but  a  barren  and  uninteresting  waste,  merely  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  ocean.     But  to  the  observant  eye  these  apparently  deso- 
late reaches  are  not  only  teeming  with  life :  they  are  also  replete  with  sugges- 
tions of  the  past.     They  are  the  pages  of  a  history  full  of  fascination  for  one  who 
learned  to  read  it. — AuGl'ST.\  FooTE  Arnold  in  "The  Sea-Beach  at  Ebb-Tide." 


ON  THE   BEACH 
AUGUST. 

A   PRIZE    OFFER. 

To  THE  Nature  and 
-■'  Science  Young  Folks  : 

At  this  season  of  the 
year  many  of  our  young  folks  are  at  the 
sea-shore.  To  especially  please  this  portion 
of  the  readers  of  Nature  and  Science,  I 
have  been  thinking  and  thinking  what  I  shall 
tell  them  of  the  forms  of  life  to  be  found 
on  the  beach.  There  are  so  many  interest- 
ing things  to  be  seen,  especially  at  low  tide, 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  select.  So  I  have 
decided  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
and  let  you  help  make  the  selections.  I  will 
tell  you  here  of  two  things  that  have  especially 
interested  me,  and  some  of  our  young  folks  in 
the  Nature  and  Science  letters  this  month  and 
next  will  tell  you  all  of  other  things  that  have 
interested  them.  Then  I  wish  every  young 
Nature  and  Science  observer  to  see  things  on 
the  beach  and  "  write  to  St.  Nicholas  about 
it."     To  each  of  the  writers  of  the  best  three 


letters  received  before  October  i,  1903,  I  will 
send  a  copy  of  "  The  Sea-Beach  at  Ebb-Tide." 

Of  the  things  that  most  interest  you  send  a 
sample  or  a  good  photograph  or  drawing. 

You  may  also  ask  questions  about  things 
you  do  not  understand.  Such  of  the  questions, 
with  their  answers,  as  are  of  general  interest, 
will  be  published  in  our  "  Because  We  Want  to 
Know"  department.  Of  the  things  that  have 
especially  interested  me  are  two  forms  of  shell 
animals  that  cling  to  the  stones.  What  are 
your  interests?  We  all  are  waiting  for  a  reply. 
Editor  Nature  and  Science. 


'did  you  ever  try  to  C.-\TCH  s.\nd-shri.mps i 

THEY  CAN  DAKT!  " 
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COMMON    BARNACLES    ATTACHED    TO   A    STONE. 


until  the  discovery  of  tlie  free- 
swimming  young  showed 
tliem  to  be  crustaceans. 
When  first  hatched  the  young 
barnacle  has  a  rounded  form, 
and  swims  about  freely  by 
means  of  several  pairs  of 
hairy  legs.  It  molts  several 
times,  grows,  and  undergoes 
a  change  in  shape,  the  skin 
l^ecoming  reduplicated  to 
form  the  shell,  and  the  an- 
tennae giving  rise  to  a  sucking 
disk.  After  swimming  about 
for  some  time,  the  young 
barnacle  settles  down  on 
some  foreign  body,  and  is 
thereafter  permanently  at- 
tached, through  a  cement 
CLINGING  TO  THE  STONES.  which  is  secreted  by  a  special  gland  and  hardens 

The  beach  near  the  water's  edge  at  low  tide  when  in  contact  with  water, 
was  pebbly,  and  a  little  farther  away  were  Farther  along  the  beach,  where  there  were 
smooth  stones  as  large  as  your  head.  Near  not  so  many  barnacles,  I  found  several  stones 
the  high-water  mark  was  a  long,  wide  row  of  to  which  young  oysters  were  attached, 
rounded  boulders,  varying  from  a  foot  to  several  When  oysters  first  emerge  from  the  egg 
feet  in  diameter.  Nearly  all  these  stones,  from  stage  they  are  microscopic  bodies  which  swim 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  were  covered  with  freely  for  a  number  of  days  and  then  settle  on 
barnacles — the  Balaiuis,  or  commonest  kind  some  object  under  the  water.  The  shell,  which 
of  barnacle.  This  barnacle  is  found  firmly  at-  has  been  very,  very  thin  and  small,  now  begins 
tached  to  rocks,  piling,  buoys,  bottoms  of  ves-  to  grow,  and  the  oyster  is. soon  firmly  attached 
sels,  and  all  kinds  of  sub- 
merged woodwork,  as  well 
as  to  the  backs  of  lobsters 
and  crabs  and  the  shells  of 
various  mollusks.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonest  animals 
along  our  sea-shores,  often 
covering  boulders  and  tim- 
bers with  a  continuous  coat. 
The  long-necked  barnacles, 
commonly  known  as  "goose- 
barnacles,"  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  that  geese  spring  from 
them,  are  usually  found  sus- 
pended from  floating  tim- 
bers, seaweed,  etc. 

The  external  similarity  of 
barnacles  to  mussels  and 
other  mollusks  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  as  mollusks 
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by  its  lower  valve.  This  fact  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  oyster-farmers,  who  sow  clean  shells, 
gravel,  or  broken  stone  in  places  where  the  fry 
will  settle,  for  if  the  little  bodies  fall  on  the 
soft  bottom  or  on  a  surface  coated  with  slime 
or  mud,  they  quickly  perish.  Thus  is  obtained 
a  "  set  "  or  "  spat  "  of  young  oysters. 

ON  STANDING   STILL. 
If    I    were    asked    what    thing,    above    all 
others,  one  must  know  how  to  do  in  order  to 


A    FOX    TROTTED    UP    THE    PATH    L'EHIND    ME. 


get   acquainted    with    the    wild    wood   folk,  I 
should  answer,  learn  to  stand  still. 

One  night  last  summer  I  got  home  rather 
late  from  a  drive.  I  had  left  several  cocks  of 
hay  spread  out  in  the  little  meadow,  and  after 
supper,  though  it  was  already  pretty  damp,  I 
took  the  fork,  went  down,  and  cocked  it  up. 

Returning,    I    climbed    by    a    narrow    path 

through  some  pines,  and   came  out  into   my 

pasture.      It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and 

leaning   back  upon  the  short-handled   fork,  I 

stopped  in  the  shadows  of  the  pines  to 

look  out  over  the  softly  lighted  field. 

Off  in  the  woods,  a  mile  away,  I  heard 
the  deep  but  mellow  tones  of  two  fox- 
hounds. Day  and  night  all  summer  long 
I  had  heard  them,  and  all  summer  long 
I  had  hurried,  now  here,  now  there,  hop- 
ing for  a  glimpse  of  the  fox.  But  he 
always  heard  me  and  turned  aside. 

The  sound  of  the  dogs  was  really 
musical.  They  were  now  crossing  an 
open  stretch  leading  down  to  the  mea- 
dow behind  me.  As  I  leaned  listening, 
I  heard  a  low,  uneasy  murmuring  from 
a  covey  of  quail  sleeping  in  the  brush  be- 
side the  path,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
ask  what  it  meant,  a  fox  trotted  up  the 
path  behind  me,  and  stopped  in  the  edge 
of  the  shadows  directly  at  my  feet. 

I  did  not  move  a  muscle.  He  sniffed 
at  my  dew-wet  boots,  backed  away,  and 
looked  me  over  curiously.  I  could  have 
touched  him.  Then  he  sat  down,  with 
just  his  silver-tipped  brush  in  the  silver 
moonlight,  to  study  me  in  earnest. 

The  deep  baying  of  the  hounds  was 
coming  nearer.  How  often  I  had  heard 
it,  and  how  often  exclaimed,  "  Poor  little 
fox !  "  But  here  sat  poor  little  fox,  calmly 
wondering  what  kind  of  a  stump  he  had 
run  up  against  this  time. 

I  could  only  dimly  see  his  eyes,  but 
his  whole  body  said :  "  I  can't  make  it 
out,  for  it  does  n't  move.  But  if  it 
does  n't  move  I  'm  not  afraid."  Then 
he  trotted  to  this  side  and  to  that  for  a 
better  wind,  half  afraid,  yet  very  curious. 
But  his  time  was  up.  The  dogs  were 
yelping  across  the  meadow  on  his  warm 
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trail.  Giving  me  a  last  unsatisfied  look,  he 
dropped  down  the  path  directly  toward  the 
hounds,  and  sprang  lightly  off  into  the  brush. 

The  din  of  their  own  voices  must  have  deaf- 
ened the  dogs,  or  they  would  have  heard  him. 
Round  and  round  they  circled,  giving  the  fox 
ample  time  for  the  study  of  another  "  stump  " 
before  they  discovered  that  he  had  doubled 
down  the  path,  and  still  longer  time  before 
they  got  across  the  wide  scentless  space  of  his 
side  jump,  and  once  more  fastened  upon  his 
trail.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 

AN   UPSIDE-DOWN    FLOWER. 

Think  how  funny  it  would  be  to  see  a  long 
beard  from  the  forehead  of  a  face  instead  of 
the  chin.  Our  calopogon,  or  "beautiful  beard," 
wears  its  gay  fungi  of  white,  yellow,  and  ma- 
genta hairs  in  this  remarkable  fashion,  for  its 
lip,  or  odd  bearded  petal,  is  at  the  top  of  the 
flower,  instead  of  being  twisted  so  that  it  takes 
a  lower  place,  as  the  lip  of  a  flower  usually 
does.  It  has  its  reason,  however.  Every  fra- 
grance, every  vivid  color  in  a  flower  is  meant 
as  a  call  to  an  insect,  and  the  calopogon, 
with  this  gay  beard  on  top,  is  best  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  sedgy  marsh  by  the  wandering  bee. 
The  bee  quickly  ahghts,  and  then  the  lip,  which 
is  as  flexible  as  if  hinged,  drops  down,  and  the 
visitor  is  actually  pushed  against  the  wet  and 
sticky  stigma  of  the  blossom.  The  bee  cannot 
arise  instantly,  for  two  flower-wings  hold  him 
lightly  in  this  position  just  long  enough  for  his 
weight  to  open  a  little  pocket  full  of  grains  of 
pollen  fastened  with  cobwebby  threads.  The 
grains  naturally  stick  to  the  body  of  the  bee, 
already  smeared  over  by  contact  with  the 
stigma,  the  light  threads  break,  and  away  flies 
the  bee,  bearing  his  load  of  pollen,  which  hard- 
ens as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.  Again  he 
sees  a  gay  color-signal,  drops  down  on  the  lip 
of  another  calopogon,  and  is  adroitly  and 
lightly  again  knocked  into  line  against  the  new 
stigma,  where  his  pollen  adheres,  and  he  is  free 
to  receive  another  load.  How  delicately  the 
little  flower  pugilist  delivers  her  thrusts,  and 
how  exactly  the  bee  is  held  in  position!  There 
is  hardly  anything  in  nature  more  interesting 
than  the  mechanism  of  an  orchid  and  its  auto- 
matic and  wonderful  adaptation  to  insects. 


THE   CALOPOGON,  OR 
"BEArTIFCL  BEARD." 


If  you  wish  to  find  this 

purplish-pink     spike     of 

blossoms    with    its   single 

grass-like  leaf,  look  in  the 

cranberry-bog   or   in    the 

marsh,  and  if  there  be  a 

low  wet  meadow  near  by, 

do  not  forget  to  look  there. 

One  of  its  botanical   names  has  the 

pretty  meaning  of  "  meadow-gift,"  but 

it  likes  the  marshes  best,  after  all.  - 

E.  F.   MosBY. 

Two  other  very  interesting  rose-purple, 
bearded  flowers  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
meadows  in  association  with  the  calopogon. 
These  are  the  arethusa  and  the  pogonia. 

The  naturalist  Thoreau  tells  of  the  abun- 
dance and  beauty  of  these  flowers  in  "  Hub- 
bard's Blueberry  Swamp."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  names.    He  wrote  in  his  journal : 

"  They  are  flowers,  excepting  the  first  at 
least,  without  a  name.  Pogonia!  Calopogon! 
They  would  blush  still  deeper  if  they  knew  the 
names  man  has  given  them.  .  .  .  The  pogonia 
has  a  strong,  snaky  odor.  The  first  may,  per- 
haps, retain  its  name,  Arethusa,  from  the  places 
in  which  it  grows ;  and  the  other  two  deserve 
the  names  of  nymphs."— Editor. 
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YOUNG  EAGLES. 


THE   LEAF-MINERS. 


It    was    on   July    15    that    I    set    out   with         Many   leaf-eating  caterpillars   are   so   small 
a  friend  to  go  on  a  ride  some  distance  up  a    that  they  can  live  between  the  upper  and  the 

lower  skin  of  a  leaf,  although  the 
leaf  may  not  be  thicker  than  com- 
mon writing-paper.  Such  larvae  or 
caterpillars  are  called  leaf-miners. 
The  green  color  of  a  leaf  is  due  to 
the  pulp  between  the  two  transparent 
skins.  Where  this  pulp  has  been 
eaten  out  there  is  a  clear  or  whitish 
line.  Some  of  these  lines  are  straight, 
some  coiled  like  a  snake,  and  still 
others,  as  shown  in  the  photograph, 
have  the  appearance  of  bits  of  white 
string  tangled  and  knotted  on  the 
leaf.  Lowell  must  have  had  these 
little  insects  in  mind  when  he  wrote  : 

And  there 's  never  a  blade  nor  a  leaf  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 


THE  YOUNG  EAGLES  IN  THE  NEST. 

mountain.  Upon  a  very  large  precipice  we 
noticed  a  large  collection  of  sticks,  twigs,  and 
moss.  By  closer  investigation  we  discovered 
on  top  of  this  mass  three  young  eagles. 

My  friend  suggested  getting  a  photograph 
of  them,  but  without  ropes  or  ladders  a  pic- 
ture was  out  of  the  question.  So  we  tramped 
to  a  miner's  cabin  about  a  mile  distant  and 
secured  what  we  needed.  With  some  difficulty 
I  managed  to  make  three  photographs.  One 
of  the  best  I  send  with  this  letter. 

I  now  have  the  three  eagles  in  a  large  cage, 
where  they  are  well  cared  for.  Of  this  species 
there  are  usually  only  two  in  a  nest. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  parent  birds  did  not 
appear  while  we  were  taking  the  photographs. 
If  they  had,  they  might  have  given  us  a  very 
warm  reception,  as  eagles  are  very  devoted  to 
their  young. 

In  most  places  the  chief  food  of  eagles  con- 
sists of  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  the  lesser  marmot. 
Occasionally  a  fish  or  grouse  forms  a  delicate 
morsel.  In  this  far-off  northern  country  the 
lesser  marmot  is  the  most  plentiful  small  ani- 
mal, and  inhabits  the  tops  as  well  as  the  bases 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  the 
eagles'  principal  diet. 

Lewis  P.  Muirhead,  Jr. 


During  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  look 
for  these  leaf-miners  in  various  kinds  of  leaves. 


^WH. 
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^"because  we 
[want  to  know 


THE    OAK-FIG   GALL. 


A   QUEER    PLANT    GROWTH. 

Barri.ngtox,  R.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  By  this  mail  I   have  sent  a 
box  which  contains  a  specimen.     It  was  found  clown  in 
the  woods   back  of  our 
school.    Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  it  is? 
Russell  W.  Field 
(age  II). 

This  is  a  very  queer 
form  of  plant  growth 
caused  by  the  sting 
of  an  insect,  and  is 
known  as  the  oak- 
fig  gall  [Cynips  for/i- 
cornis). 

You  will  remem- 
ber that  we  explained 
about  gall  growths,  and  showed  a  few  other 
interesting  forms,  on  pages  268,  269,  and  270 
of  Nature  and  Science  for  January,  1903. 

the  nest  of  the  cactus-wren. 

Redlaxds,  Cal. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  A  few  days  ago  I  had  given 
me  a  nest  of  the  cactus-wren.    This  nest  is  very  curious, 
as  it  is  built  in  a  fork  of  one  of  the  most  thorny  and 
"wicked"  species  of  cactus  that 
we  have  here.    The  nest  is  pear- 
shaped  or  oval,   and  lies  flat  on 
its  side,  with  the  entrance  at  the 
smaller  end.      The    nest  proper 
occupies  the  inside  of  this,  and  is 
lined    with    feathers,    while    the 
walls  and  foundation  of  the  nest 
are  of  small  sticks,  straw,  etc. 

This  habit  of  building  its  nest 
in  the  cactus  gives  the  bird  its 
name.  I  think  that  it  is  chiefly 
for  protection  against  the  numer- 
ous snakes  which  makes  the 
wren  select  this  place  of  abode. 
But  is  this  a  true  wren,  and  is 
there  any  other  name  for  it .'' 

I  am  sending  a  photograph  of 
the  cactus-wren's  nest.  It  is  a 
very  good  clear  one,  and  I  hope 
it  will  meet  all  requirements,  as 
it  was  no  enviable  job  to  carry 


the  prickly  thing 
down  to  the  pho- 
tographer's     and 
back. 
Vours  respect- 
fully, 
Samuels.  Berry 
(age  16). 

The  cactus- 
wren  is  a  true 
wren,  with  a 
very  long  sci- 
entific name 
of  Hekodytes 
bnmtieicapilliis. 
Of  this  bird 
with  a  mouth-  *  cactus-wren. 

twisting  name  Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  in  her 
"  Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United 
States,"  tells  us  as  follows : 

BninticicapiUits  seems  on  first  acquaintance,  in  a 
cactus  and  mesquit  thicket,  the  most  unwren-like  of 
wrens.  Its  big  size,  blackish  color,  and  grating  monot- 
onous chut,  chut,  chut,  chut,  have  little  to  suggest  its 
small  brown,  sweet-voiced  relatives.  It  is  a  conspic- 
uous bird  in  that  strange  land  of  cactus,  mesquit,  and 
yucca,  and  fits  into  its  desert  surroundings  as  well  as 
its  odd  nest  does  in  among  the  yucca  bayonets  or  cac- 
tus thorns. 

In  New  Mexico  Mr.  Anthony  found  the  wrens 
repairing  their  nests  in  the  fall,  and  thinks  that  they 
roost  in  them  in  winter,  and  use  them  for  protection 
against  storms.  He  believes  that  each  pair  of  wrens 
keep  several  nests  in  order  for  this  purpose. 


THE    NRST    OH    THE    tACTlS-.VKEN. 
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the  beautiful  rose-breasted  grosbeak. 

Falls  Village,  Conn. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :    I    am  a  reader   of  the   St. 
Nicholas,  and  like  it  very  much,  especially  the  Nature 


THE    ROSE-BREASTED   GROSBEAK. 


and  Science  department.  I  think  the  grosbeaks  are  as 
pretty  birds  as  I  have  seen.  One  morning  last  spring, 
as  I  stepped  out  of  the  woodhouse  door,  I  saw  one  of 
these  beautiful  birds  in  a  cherry-tree  near  by.  I  called 
my  parents  out  to  see  it,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
exclaimed,  for  these  birds  have  such  a  beautiful  rose- 
colored  spot  on  the  breast.  And  this  bright  spot  looked 
more  beautiful  because  the  morning  sun  shone  on  it. 
They  are  useful  birds,  because  they  eat  potato-bugs. 
Yours  truly, 

Winifred  Dean  (age  13). 

In  some  places  the  farmers  apply  the  nick- 
name "  the  potato-bug  bird."  It  also  eats 
other  insects,  but  potato-bugs  are  evidently  the 
favorite  diet. 

The  bird  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  the 
song  a  great  delight,  so  much  so  that  these  birds 
are  sometimes  caged  as  song-birds.  Florence 
Merriam  refers  to  the  song  as  "  the  rich, 
rounded  pendulum  song.  Except  perhaps  the 
oriole's,  it  is  the  loudest  and  most 
musical  of  all  songs." 


birds  at  a  summer  residence. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  the  summer 
I  have  great  opportunities  to  study  birds. 
We  live  on  a  knoll  quite  a  distance  back 
from  the  village  street,  with  a  cherry  grove 
and  berry  thicket  on  one  side,  an  apple 
orchard  on  another,  fields  and  streams  be- 
low us,  and  a  hillside  covered  with  trees  '       . . 
and  shrubs  on  the  other  side.     From  Oc- 
tober to  July  few  people  visit  our  hill,  and 
so  when  we  come  there  in  summer  there 
are  birds'  nests  in  the  vines  about  our  cot-         qur  artist 
tage,  and  the  orchards  and  trees  are  full  of  it 


birds  and  nests.  Last  summer  we  saw  close  beside  us  a 
great  many  varieties.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  easier 
for  me  to  find  and  study  birds  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
for  in  the  winter  I  shall  have  to  take  long  walks  to  see 
them,  as  I  live  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  where  not  very 
many  birds  -vvill  come.  Beginning  next  fall,  I  hope  to 
note  all  the  birds  that  I  see  from  November  to  April. 

I  think  it  queer  that  some  of  our  smallest  birds  prefer 
cold  weather  to  warm.  The  chickadee  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  children.  The  ruffled  grouse  puts  on  his 
"  snow-shoes  "  late  in  autumn  to  be  ready  for  the  first 
December  snow.  For  several  winters  I  have  watched  a 
hoot-owl  —  I  think  it  is  the  same  one  —  who  makes  his 
home  in  a  church  roof  near  by,  and  goes  out  in  the 
twilight.  Morgan  St.  John. 

The  true  observer  and  naturalist  makes  plans 
for  the  future,  and  so  is  ready  to  carry  them  out 
when  the  time  comes. 

glow-worms. 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  writing  to  send  you  a 
drawing  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  glow-worm ;  but  I 
asked  a  lady  here,  and  she  said 
that,  although  she  thought  it 
must  belong  to  that  family, 
it  was  not  an  American  glow- 
worm, and  whether  it  might 
be  a  European  one  or  not  I 
do  not  know.  So  I  am  writing  to  you  for  an  expla- 
nation of  it.  It  is  scaly,  brown  on  the  top  and  pink 
underneath,  and  in  its  last  three  scales  is  the  "  glow," 
which  is  so  strong  that  it  gives  quite  a  little  light,  even 
through  a  leaf.  Yours  sincerely, 

Caroline  Z.  Watts  (age  14). 

Various  insects  have  the  power  to  give  out 
light.  On  the  ground  we  call  them  glow- 
worms, therefore  you  may  call  your  insect  a 
glow-worm  ;  in  the  air  fireflies  or  lightning-bugs. 


A  DRAWING    BY  THE  WRITER 
OF   THIS   LETTER. 


'S   DRAWING   OF   A   GLOW-WORM    FOUND    IN    THE   GRASS   AT   NIGHT. 

is  the  larval  form  of  the  common  firefly  or  lightning-bug. 
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a  four-footed  animal  with  a  beak  like  a  duck. 

Yangax,  Queexslaxd. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  live  in  Queensland,  near  the 
town  of  Warwich.      Last  Sunday  we  went   for  a  walk 


THE    PLATYPLS. 

along  the  bank  of  Swan  Creek.  When  we  were  very 
nearly  home,  father  signaled  to  me  to  come  along 
quickly.  I  knew  at  once  there  was  a  platypus,  and 
started  to  run  to  the  place  where  they  all  stood.  There 
was  a  platypus  swimming  about  in  the  shallow  water. 
After  we  had  been  watching  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  one  of  us  made  a  noise  and  frightened  it  away. 
Father  and  mother  were  going  home  then,,  but  one  of 
my  sisters  and  I  followed  it.  It  swam  straight  till  it 
reached  a  clump  of  willows,  where  it  stopped  and  got 
up  on  one  of  the  limbs  that  were  touching  the  water, 
and  started  cleaning  itself.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  would  have  stopped,  only  we  frightened  it  away. 
The  platypus  is  very  timid  and  is  rarely  seen,  but 
lately  several  have  been  seen.  They  have  a  duck's  bill 
and  webbed  feet  and  a  short,  broad  tail.  Its  body  is 
something  like  a  mole's ;  it  is  sometimes  called  a  duck- 
mole.  For  a  nest  it  burrows  into  the  bank  of  a  creek. 
Its  skin,  which  is  very  beautiful,  is  used  for  making 
muffs  and  rugs. 

I  am  your  loving  reader, 

Pearl  Adam. 

sea-shore  memories. 

Boston",  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  The  day  had  dawned 
in  beauty  when  I  set  forth  for  adventure.  I 
walked  down  to  the  shore  and  gathered  some 
seaweed,  detaching  the  long,  lovely  olive-green 
sprays  from  the  wet  rocks.  These  fronds  make 
a  graceful  bouquet  if  arranged  and  kept  moist. 
After  I  had  carried  them  upstairs  and  placed 
them  in  a  wide  bowl,  I  began  to  study  their 
shapes.  I  discovered  on  one  of  the  bulbous 
glands  a  dainty  little  organism  carrying  his  sub- 
stantial shell  house  on  his  back.  His  simulation 
of  color,  a  beautiful  oli\e,  was  complete,  and 
only  his  motion  revealed  his  presence.  I  took 
him  from  the  alg.x-  and  laid  him  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  He  immediately  moved  back  his  shield 
of  cartilage  and  extended  his  tiny  tentacles.    He 


became  so  active  that  I  thought  it  well  to  secure  him  in 
a  glass  which  I  had  filled  with/;rj-//  water.  He  at  once 
drew  in.  I  suppose  his  sense  of  smell  was  offended  by 
the  kind  of  water  that  I  offered,  and  he  showed  his  disgust 
at  my  want  of  discrimination  toward  a  guest  of  his  sen- 
sitive temperament.  This,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  realize, 
but,  thinking  him  sulky,  emptied  out  the  water,  put  him 
on  the  shelf,  and  inverted  the  tumbler  over  him.  On 
the  day  following  I  observed  him  in  apparently  the 
same  mood,  and  it  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  that 
perhaps  he  desired  sa/t  to  his  nourishment.  I  carried 
a  glass  to  the  water's  edge,  half  filled  it,  returned,  and 
conveyed  his  Fastidious  Majesty  to  its  depths.  In  an 
instant  he  was  awake,  and  showed  his  great  joy  by  im- 
mediately climbing  up  th«  side  of  the  tumbler.  So 
nimble  had  he  become  that  I  felt  astonished,  as  I  sup- 
posed his  most  rapid  pace  would  be  a  crawl.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  are  called  the  lower  orders  are  wonder- 
fully designed.  I  asked  some  one  who  looked  wise  if 
he  could  tell  the  name  of  my  new  friend.  He  said : 
"  Only  a  periwinkle,  my  boy,  and  very  common."  How 
little  he  understood  the  matter  I  And  so  I  had  to  intro- 
duce Master  Littorina  paUiata,  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  Gasteropoda.  Of  course  there  is  something 
impressive  in  a  name  of  note,  for  at 
once  he  was  shown  profound  respect 
by  all,  including  my  mortified  friend, 
who  had  at  first  confused  him  with  an 
ordinary  connection. 

Lcciis  A.  Bigelow,  Jr. 
(age  II  years). 


THE  SHELL  OF 
LITTORINA  PALLI- 
ATA. 


In  many  places  on  the  beach  the  h'ttorinas 
(there  are  several  varieties)  are  as  plentiful  as 
are  the  common  barnacles  described  on  page 
937  of  this  number  of  Nature  and  Science. 
Often  the  rocks  at  low  tide  are  black  with  them. 


A    PHOTOGRAl'H    OF    THE    BULBOCS   GLANDS    OK    KOCKWEEU. 


The  sun  burns  bright  on  field  and  stream, 
In  pastures  cool  the  cattle  graze, 

By  shaded  brook  we  drowse  and  dream : 
For  these  are  dim  vacation  days. 

It  seems  almost  too  bad  to  ask  League  members  to 
give  any  part  of  their  playtime,  and  especially  the  hazy, 
lazy  playtime  of  August,  to  writing  and  drawing  and 
puzzle-making  for  the  League.  August  is  such  a  good 
month  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all.  It  is  so  hard,  for 
instance,  after  a  day's  boating  on  the  lake,  a  day's  fish- 
ing in  the  stream,  or  an  afternoon  of  swimming  in  the 
surf,  to  sit  down  and  make,  or  work  out,  a  puzzle,  or 
even  to  sketch ;  while  as  for  writing  a  story  or  a  poem, 
unless  a  genuine  inspiration  happens  to  come  along,  the 
very  thought  is  likely  to  sadden  at  least  one  of  our 
sweet  vacation  days. 

And  yet  magazines  must  be  printed  and  edited,  and 
the  League  department  must  be  filled,  "  whether  school 
keeps  or  not."  And  look- 
ing back  through  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  the 
League  began,  we  find  that, 
worktime  or  playtime,  our 
members  always  have  been 
faithful,  and  even  in  drowsy 
August  have  given  us  of  their 
best.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a 
little  work  breaks  the  monot- 
ony, and  becomes  really  a  rec- 
reation instead  of  a  duty  when 
the  days  of  school  are  far 
enough  behind  to  be  forgot- 
ten and  far  enough  ahead  not 
to  disturb  our  dreams. 

Considering  the  season 
when  this  month's  contribu- 
tions were  prepared,  they  are 
remarkably  good.  When  the 
last  days  of  school  are  coming 

and  examinations  are  at  hand, 
the  editor  does  not  expect  the 

best  things.      Yet  our  August 

prize  contributions  are  well  up 

to  the  standard,  and  if  we  re- 
ceived fewer  contributions  of 

the     highest     order,     there 

were,    at    least,     a    goodly 

number  "  worthy  of  encour- 
agement."      Vacation-time 

will  be  the  proper  season  for 

wild-animal      photographs, 

and  a  good  wild-animal  or 

bird  photograph  is  far  more 

likely  to  be  a  prize-winner 

than    any      other     sort    of        -a  sketch  from  nature 

contribution.  rogers,  age  17. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,   COMPETITION   No.   44. 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  con- 
sidered. 

Verse.  Gold  badges,  Ellen  Dunwoody  (age  16), 
iS-ia  31st  St.,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  Neill  C.  Wilson 
(age  13),  1415  Clinton  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Silver  badges,  Lottie  Chalmers  (age  11),  332  E. 
88th  St.,  New  York  City,  Julia  Doyle  Walker  (age  16), 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  andElsa  Clark  (age  8),  24  St.  Mary's 
St.,  Southampton,  England. 

Prose.  Gold  badges.  Flora  H.  Boggs  (age  15),  460 
Broadway,  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  and  Tula  Latzke  (age  17), 
2  Rue  St.  Louis,  Montpellier,  France. 

Silver  badges,  Grace  Leadingham  (age  13),  P.  O. 
Box  638,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  and  Elizabeth  F.  Alsop 
(age  14),  The  Osborne,  57th  St.  and  7th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Drawing.  Gold  badges,  Helen  Gyrnell  Rogers  (age 
17),  Baird,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal., 
and  W.  B.  Physioc  (age  13), 
McDonogh,  Md. 

Silver  badges,  Florence 
Mason  (age  13),  92  South  St., 
Bristol,  Conn.,  and  Bessie 
Stockton  (age  14),  169  Sum- 
mer St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Photography.  Gold  badges, 
Ruth  Helen  Brierley  (age  14), 
"Briar  Cottage,"  316  Main 
St.,  Easthanipton,  Mass.,  and 
Catherine  Delano  (age  13), 
1844  Wellington  Ave.,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

Silver  badges,  Fred  Graf 
(age  12),  4545  N.  Market  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Donald 
F.  Cranor  (age  13),  Consho- 
hocken,  Pa. 

Wild-animal  and  Bird  Pho- 
tography. First  prize,  "  Par- 
tridge," by  Karl  M.  Mann 
(age  14),  124  Farwell  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Second 
prize,  "  Squirrel,"  by  Edward 
Howard  Townsend  II  (age 
13), 318  W.  75th  St., New  York 
City.  Third  prize,  "  Liz- 
ards," by  P.  A.  Burton  (age 
I5)>  Highfield,  Leicester, 
Gainsborough,  England. 
Puzzle-making.  Gold 
badges,  Amelia  S.  Ferguson 
(age  16),  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
and  Grace  Hawthorne  Bliss 
(age   i6"),   •?28i   Briggs  Ave., 

BY   HELEN   GYRNELL  1  \  ^  ,  '      A    ^ 

(GOLD  BADGE.)  •         Alamcda,  Cal. 
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Silver  badges,  Douglas  Trowbridge  (a^e  14),  58 
Valentine  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  V.,  and  Ruth  Bartlett 
(age  9),  Hampton  Falls,  N.  IL 

Puzzle-answers.  Gold  badge,  George  T.  Colman 
(age  15),  198  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Silver  badge,  Lillian  Jackson  (age  12),  1301  Frank- 
lin St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

A    DREAM    OF    THE    SEA. 

BY    NEII.I,    C.    WILSO.N    (ACK    I3). 

{Gold  Bad i^e.) 

Lisie.n!    "t  is  the  melody  of  old  and  olden  music. 

Chiming  with  the  sweetness  of  the  bells  of  Monte- 
rey ; 

Can  it  be  the  booming  of  the  waves  upon  the  ocean, 
Or  is  it  just  the  stillness  in  the  twilight  of  the  day? 

Once    it    was   the   chiming   of  the   bells 
whose  distant  murmur 
Broke    upon    the    stillness  of    some    old, 
forgotten   lore, 
When  the  evening  sun  had  faded   and   had 
dropped  into  the  ocean  ; 
But   on   the   coast    of  Monterey  the  bells 
are  heard  no  more. 

Will  we   outlive  the  memories  of  the  mis- 
sion's faded  glory 
When  time  completes  its  ravages  and  the 
crumbling  walls  decay? 
The  fathers  have  departed,  and  tlieir  w-ork 
has  l;een  completed  — 
But   the   breakers   still   are    booming    on 
the  coast  of  Monterey. 

OUR    ATTIC. 

BY    1-LORA    H.    BOGGS    (AGE    15). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

I.\  the  tiptop  of  a  house  is  the  place  for 
everything,  but  nothing  is  ever  to  be  found 
in  its  place. 

Most  people  call  this  room  the  attic,  but 
we  have  named  it  "  Our  Den."  The  roof 
has  four  gabled  windows,  one  for  each  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  From 
them  we  can  see  the  old  mill,  and  a  little 
white  church  with  its  square-towered  belfry, 
in  the  background  of  which  there  is  a  pine 
wood. 

To  the  west  the   mountains    rise,   purple 
and  blue  in  the  summer,  but  so  white  and  cloudlike  in 
the  winter,  one  can   scarcely  tell  where  the  earth  and 
sky  meet.      "We"  are  four  girls. 

Jo,  who  should  have  been  a  boy,  has  the  north 
window. 

On  the  shelves  of  her  cabinet  there  are  marbles  and 
tops,  a  jack-knife  and  whistle ;  in  the  corner  a  bo.x  of 
angleworms  and  a  fishing-rod. 

Her  books  tell  the  same  story — "  By  Camp  and  Fire- 
side," "  Treasure  Island,"  and  "Tales  of  West  Point." 
By  the  low  window,  on  rainy  days,  you  can  usually 
find  Jo  with  a  book  in  her  lap  and  a  torn  dress. 

The  south  window  Grace  owns.  She  likes  to  sew, 
and  here  we  find  dolls  and  their  wardrobes,  and  some- 
times Jo:  for  torn  dresses  must  be  mended,  and  Jo  goes 
to  Grace  when  in  trouble. 

Over  the  little  sewing-table  are  her  canary-birds, 
"Cherry"  and  "Robin,"  and  on  the  window-seat  Miss 
Alcott's  books  and  fairy-stories. 


May's  east  window  is  bright  with  flags  and  pictures 
of  the  Puritan  maidens,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  and 
famous  colonial  statesmen.  May  is  nothing  if  not 
patriotic,  from  the  tips  of  her  dainty  slippers  to  the  top 
of  the  quaint  old  bonnet  our  great-grandmother  wore 
and  May  wears  when  in  her  den. 

I  have  the  west  window,  and  my  dear  Sr.  Nicno- 
I. AS,  music,  and  writing  material.  I  like  everything,  but 
most  of  all  horses  and  dogs.  Here  on  my  book-rack 
are  "  Black  Beauty,"  "  Rab  and  his  Friends,""  A  Dog 
of  Flanders,"  and  "  Bell  of  Atri."  They  are  all  dear 
to  me,  for  where  could  I  find  friends  so  changeless  as 
my  books?  Thus  through  the  long  year  the  laughter 
of  the  girls,  the  song  of  the  canaries,  or  the  music  of 
an  ^'liolian  harp  in  the  west  window  tells  of  the  con- 
stant joyous  life  in  the  quaint  old  attic. 


'a    SKEICH    FROM    NATURE."       BY    W.    B.    FHVSIOC, 
AGE    13.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 


A    DREAM    OF    THE    SEA. 

BY    KI.I.E.N    DUNWOODY  (AGE    16). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

When  the  long,  hot  day  is  over. 
And  the  harvest  moon  hangs  low, 

When  the  night  is  full  of  fragrance. 
And  the  summer  breezes  blow, 

In  the  track  of  golden  glory, 
Crossing  o'er  the  restless  sea, 

Gleams  a  sail  of  wondrous  texture, 
Moving  silently  toward  me. 

And  adown  that  glorious  pathway, 
From  the  land  where  hopes  begin, 

Comes  a  vessel  proudly  sailing. 
And  I  dream  "  my  ship  's  come  in. 
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THE    GARRET   AT   SCHCENBRUNN. 

BY    TULA    I.ATZKE    (AGE    1 7). 

{Gold  Badge.) 

Frantz,  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  was  ten  years  old.  He 
was  a  beautiful  child ;  heavy  golden  curls  clustered 
around  his  lovely,  sad,  l)ut  childish  face. 

One  day  he  was  roaming  listlessly  about  the  park, 
paying  no  attention  to  the 
military  salutes  of  the  stiff 
sentinels.  He  wandered 
carelessly  from  his  usual 
playing-grounds,  and 

came  to  a  side  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Schoenbrunn  un- 
known to  him. 

A  door  was  open.  The 
child  duke  looked  in  curi- 
ously, and  seeing  no  one 
in  the  deserted  hallway, 
he  ventured  in. 

He  ascended  the  stairs 
and  came  to  a  landing;  a 
heavy,  unpainted  door 
stood  open. 

The  imperial  child  en- 
tered into  the  immense 
garret  of  the  palace.  A 
small  place  was  parti- 
tioned off  as  a  work- 
room. Hung  up  carefully 
against  the  wall  were  two 
or  three  uniforms  with 
rusty  gold  braid ;  in  a 
heap  in  the  corner  a  lot 
of  papers  with  pictures  of 
soldiers  in  flaring  colors  ; 
here  and  there  on  the 
wall  a  rusty  weapon. 

The   little  duke  exam- 
ined curiously  these  things,  which  were  new  to  him. 
He  entered  farther   into   the   room,   where  a  strange 
sight  met  his  eyes. 

On  a  little  table  were  pots  of  dififerent-colored  paints, 
pieces  of  wood,  knives,  and  a  pot  of  glue — in  fact,  a 
regular  wood-carver's  outfit.  A  tall  old  man  was  sitting 
before  the  table  and  delicately  painting  in  a  beautiful 
red  the  cap  of  an  infantry  soldier. 

The  child  recognized  him  to  be  one  of  the  gardeners. 
The  workman  and  the  child  were  watching  so  intently 
the  progress  made  on  the  little  soldier's  clothes  that 
they  took  no  notice  of  each  other. 

But  a  deep  sigh  heaved  by  the  child  caused  the  man 
to  look  up.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  the  little  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon,  in  the  garret  of  Schoen- 
brunn. 

Instantly  he  rose  and  gave  the  astonished  child  a  mil- 
itary salute,  and  said  in  a  respectful  tone,  "  What  is 
your  Majesty  doing  up  here?  " 

"  Watching  you  paint  soldiers,"  replied  the  young 
duke,  as  he  took  up  a  soldier  and  looked  at  it 
closely. 

Tears  mounted  to  the  old  man's  eyes  while  he  said : 
"  I  am  making  these  soldiers  for  your  Majesty.  They 
are  images  of  the  soldiers  of  your  great  father's  regi- 
ments. I  served  as  a  grenadier  in  his  body-guard. 
Once,  when  I  was  wounded,  the  emperor  came  and 
visited  me  and  gave  me  this." 

As  he  finished  talking  he  showed  the  child  gazing 
on  him  with  wide-open  eyes  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 


"Oh,  I  have  one  also!"  the  child  said,  "but  it  is 
put  away  where  I  cannot  touch  it!  " 

"  As  these  toys  will  be,"  muttered  the  old  soldier. 

"  Oh,  no!  I  will  hide  them  in  the  park  and  only 
play  with  them  there,"  laughed  the  young  duke. 

"  Vou  shall  have  more  when  these  are  gone,"  re- 
plied the  ex-grenadier,  as  he  led  Napoleon's  little  son 
fondly  but  deferentially  out  of  the  garret. 


■  MAV  1 IME. 


RUTH    HELEN    BKIERLEY,    AGE    I4.       (GOLD    BADGE.) 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY    ELSA    CLARK    (AGE    8). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

The  wavelets  play  upon  the  shore, 
And  little  foamy  fountains  frisk. 
Because  to-day  the  breeze  is  brisk. 

They  say  "  I  wish,"  and  o'er  and  o'er. 

But  what  they  wish  they  never  say ; 

It  cannot  always  be  the  same. 

Sometimes  they  play  a  cruel  game. 
And  drown  the  sailors  in  the  bay. 

Now  do  they  wish  it  was  not  so? 

And  are  they  sobbing  for  the  wrong? 

And  is  there  sorrow  in  their  song? 
The  plaintive  music  is  so  low. 

Perhaps  they  wish  that  baby  feet 

Would  come  and  tread  them  swiftly  down; 

That  laughing  children  from  the  town 
The  merry  little  waves  would  greet. 

Perhaps  they  wish  the  sun  would  go 
Right  over  to  the  fiery  west. 
And  paint  upon  their  waiting  breast 

A  picture  of  his  afterglow. 

It  may  be  that  they  wish  for  night. 
When  down  into  the  water  clear 
The  moon  and  stars  all  peaceful  peer 

To  see  the  image  of  their  light. 
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PAUL  DU  CHAILLU  IN  AN  ATTIC. 
(.-/  l^rite  Story.) 

BY    ELIZABETH    F.   ALSOP  (AGE    I4). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

"Did  you  say  Paul  du  Chaillu  was  coming 
to-day?  "  asked  a  small  child. 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  was  he  asked  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution?  " 

"  Because  we  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
him." 

Silence  for  a  while,  then  : 

"  That  train  stopped,  did  n't  it,  aunty?  Yes  ; 
there  come  some  people.  What  a  shame  it  is 
raining  1  All  our  pretty  tables  have  to  be  inside. 
I  wonder  when  Du  Chaillu  will  come?  " 

The  guest  of  honor  arrived  just  then,  and 
after  spending  some  time  with  the  grown-ups 
he  went  to  his  hostess  and  asked  if  he  could  not 
have  the  children  somewhere  alone. 

"  Why,  yes ;  you  might  go  to  the  barn  "  ;  then 
turning  and  seeing  that  it  was  pouring,  she 
saitl,  laughing : 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  that  won't  do;  but  you 
could  go  to  the  attic." 

"The  attic,  by  all  means,"  cried  M.  du 
Chaillu. 

So  they  all  ran   upstairs   to  the  big,  old-fash- 
ioned attic,   full  of  dark,   mysterious    shadows, 
enticing  the  braver  spirits  to   exploration  and  sending 
the  timid  ones  over  by  the  low  half-moon-shaped  win- 
dow made  of  tiny  panes  of  glass. 

They  sat  down  on  trunks,  old  chairs,  or  anything 
that  came  handy,  and  settled  themselves  for  stories. 

The  first  thing  he  told  them  was  to  call  him  "  Friend 
Paul,"  and  then  he  told  them  stories  —  such  interesting 
stories  about  the  countries  he  had  visited,  the  customs 
of  the  people,  their  dress,  their  language,  their  manner 
of  treating  strangers,  and  their  different  ways  of  travel- 
ing. 

He  taught  the  boys  some  war-dances,  while  the 
girls  looked  on  delighted. 

When  at  last  they  went  downstairs  the  children 
were  simply  devoted  to  him  and  felt  as  if  they  owned 
him,  and  meant  it  indeed  when  they  called  him 
"  Friend  Paul." 


liV    CAlllERI.-. 


■uOLD    BADGE.) 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY   JULIA    DOYLE   \VALKER    (.\GE    16). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

One  day  as  I  sat  at  my  window 

A  vision  came  to  me. 
Called  up  by  my  heart's  deep  longing — 

A  day-dream  of  the  sea. 

For  those  who  have  heard  it  calling 

May  wander  for  many  years. 
And  wander  far,  bur  its  mighty  voice 

Sounds  ever  in  their  ears. 

So  it  seemed,  as  I  sat  there  dreaming, 
That  the  restless,  sun-kissed  sea 

And  the  countless,  foam-capped  breakers 
Were  beckoning  to  me. 


And  the  sails  against  the  sky-line 
Showed  white  as  drifted  snow, 

Or,  distant,  gleamed  like  priceless  pearls 
On  the  sapphire  sea  below. 

From  the  white  and  level  stretches 
Of  the  sandy,  shell-strewn  shore 

I  stooped  to  take  a  pebble, 
And  lol   my  dream  was  o'er. 

The  sea  changed  to  a  wheat-field 

That  ri[)pled  in  the  breeze, 
.\nd  the  murmur  of  the  breakers 

Ti>  the  wliispering  of  the  trees. 


.M.WTI.ME.  BV    FRED   GR.\K,    AGE    IJ.       (3lLS  EK    b.\UoE.) 


NOTICE. 
Every  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
entitled  to  League  membership  and 
badsje.  free. 
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'  PARTRIDGE 


by  karl  m.  mann,  age  i4.     (first  prize, 
'wild-animal  photograph.") 


A   DREAM    OF   THE   SEA. 

BY   LOTTIE  CHALMERS  (AGE    II). 

{Silver  Badge.') 

As  I  sat  'neath  the  pines  and 
rested, 

A  thought  stole  over  me  ; 
And  I  floated  away  to  dreamland, 

To  the  edge  of  the  fairy  sea. 

The  moon  shone  over  the  water, 
And  her  sparkling  rays  touched 
me ; 

The  silver  wavelets  rippled 
To  the  edge  of  the  fairy  sea. 

I  stood  on  the  shore  in  the  moon- 
light 

And  watched  that  crystal  sea ; 
The  little  waves  were  singing 

A  fairy  song  to  me. 
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"squirrel."  by  EDWARD  HOWARD  TOWN- 
SEND  II,  AGE  13.  (SECOND  PRIZE,  "  WILD- 
ANIMAL    PHOTOGRAPH.") 


The  wind  blew  over  me  gently. 
And  I  woke  to  find  the  sea 

Changed  to  a  bough  of  hemlock, 
Singing  its  song  to  me. 


MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  ATTIC. 

BY    GRACE  LEADINGHAM    (AGE  I3). 

{Silver  Badge.) 

My  grandmother's  attic  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  play  in,  even  if  the  floor  and  sloping  ceiling  a>-e 
brown  with  age  and  the  windows  covered  with  dust. 

Everything  here  has  a  story,  and  the  old  blue  chest 
in  the  corner  has  the  most  wonderful  story  of  all. 
For  long  ago,  when  the  Indians  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (and  very  wild  Red  Indians  they  were),  my 
great-grandfather  was  hidden  in  the  chest. 

He  was  only  a  little,  little  baby  then,  but  the  story 
was  told  to  him  when  he  grew  older. 

It  was  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  spring. 

Every  one  had  gone  to    "meeting"    except    great- 


grandfather and  his  sister  Charity,  who  stayed  at  home. 
She  stepped  to  the  window  for  a  moment,  when  she 
caught  sight  of  dusky  forms  gliding  from  tree  to  tree. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.  What  should  she  do? 
If  she  left  the  bal^y  she  could  slip  out  the  back  way 
and  run  to  the  church  for  help.  But  she  couldn't 
leave  the  child,  for  fear  the  savages  might  steal  him ; 
if  she  took  him,  she  could  not  make  any  speed. 

She  glanced  around  the  room,  and  her  eye  rested  on 
the  chest.  She  could  put  him  in  there.  But  he  might 
smother!  No;  the  second  drawer  had  a  large  knot- 
hole, and  air  would  come  through  that.  In  a  moment 
she  had  wrapped  the  sleeping  baby  in  a  blanket  and 
laid  him  gently  in  the  wide,  deep  drawer.  Then  she 
sped  across  the  fields  like  a  flash. 

The  men  came  from  church  in  time  to  save  the  vil- 
lage. The  baby  grew  up  and  told  this  story  to  my 
grandmother,  who  tells  it  to  me. 

Down  under  the  pines  Aunt  Charity  has  lain  for 
eighty  years.  But  when  we  think  of  her  she  is  never 
a  lady  in  the  twilight  of  her  life :  she  is  always  smiling 
and  fresh,  as  she  is  in  her  picture  in  the  hal!.  Her 
hair  is  never  white  and  her  face  is  never  faded,  for  in 
our  thoughts  she  has  perpetual  youth. 

A   DREAM    OF   THE    SEA. 

by    MARJORIE    CLEVELAND 

(age  10). 
The  mermaids  were  playing 

Far  down  in  the  sea. 
And  I  was  among  them. 

Strange  sights  did  I  see. 

A  queer  little  sea-nymph 
Came,  led  me  away. 

For  fear  in  the  ocean 
So  deep  I  might  stray. 

The  large  coral  arches 
Were  looming  on  high. 

With  lovely  sea  flowers, 
Some  blue  as  the  sky. 

Some  yellow,  some  purple. 
Some  red,  and  some  white, 

All  twisting  about  them 
And  looking  so  bright. 

But  then  I  awakened 
In  my  trundle-bed, 

With  only  the  ceiling, 
Alas!  o'er  mv  head. 


BY    p.    A.    BURTON,    AGE    I5.       (THIRD    PRIZE, 
"  WILD-ANIMAL    PHOTOGRAPH.") 
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"  MAYTIME.  BY   GERTRl  DE    HOWLAND,    AGE    lO. 

THE   FARM-HOUSE    ATTIC. 

BY    MILTOX    CROUCH    (AGE    15). 

Three  summers  ago  I  determined  to  take  my  vaca- 
tion in  search  of  certain  rare  stamps  that  I  had  long 
wished  for  for  my  collection.  Stamp-collecting  has 
always  been  my  pet  hobby.  I  started  out  with  a  friend 
for  a  visit  to  an  old  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  arrived  there  at  six  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday  niglit, 
and  were  driven  to  the  farm-house  of  a  Mr.  Kline.  Im- 
mediately after  supper  we  started  in  with  our  host  for  a 
search  of  the  old  trunks  that  were  lying  covered  with 
dust  in  the  attic. 

We  went  through  everything  that  we  saw,  but  found 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  the  more  common  stamps  that  were 
of  no  use  to  us. 

We  had  no  luck  for  over  a  week.  During  that  time 
we  visited  house  after  house,  but  found  nothing  of  much 
value. 

Thursday  of  the  following  week  we  went  to  the  small 
drug-store,   run   bv  a  little   red-haired  old    man.      He 


•'}.%^,  h 

s» 
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told  us  that  he  thought  he  had  a  few  old 
stamps  in  his  attic,  and  that  these  were  on 
bottles  that  had  I)een  discarded  from  the  store. 
It  began  to  look  as  if  our  luck  had  turned.  We 
went  with  the  proprietor  to  the  little  dust- 
covered  attic  in  his  home,  and  began  to  search 
for  stamps. 

We  were  careful  to  see  that  no  stamp  of 
value  escaped  us.  I  had  gone  through  all  the 
trunks,  and  at  last  went  over  to  a  small  chest 
which  stood  in  the  corner. 

We  found  more  of  value  in  this  than  in  any- 
thing we  had  yet  found.  On  a  small  bottle  in 
the  lower  corner  of  the  chest  was  the  very 
stamp  we  had  looked  for.  Our  friend  refused 
any  pay  for  it,  and  we  went  away  with  the 
much-coveted  stamp. 

This  stamp,  the  six-cent  orange  proprietary, 
is  my  most  treasured  possession.  I  will  never 
forget  the  long  hunt  my  friend  and  I  had  be- 
fore we  found  it. 


"MAYTl.ME."       BY    REXFORD    KING,    AGE    16. 


"  MAYTIME.  BY   T.    BEACH    CLATT,    AGE    10.  » 

A   DREAM    OF   THE    SEA. 

BY    LOUISE    S.    MILLER    (.\GE    I4). 

The  sun  is  gently  sinking  in  the  west. 
And  as  it  sinks  it  turns  the  sea  to  gold. 

The  little  birds  are  settling  in  their  nest, 
The  air,  at  close  of  day,  is  growing  cold. 

And  as  each  ripple,  with  its  nightcap  white. 
Rolls  gently  toward  the  beach  and  back  once 
more, 

It  seems  to  whisper  drowsily,  "  Good  night," 
And  bring  you  visions  of  the  farther  shore. 

Tlie  sinking  sun  turns  all  to  red  and  gokl, 
The  little  clouds  are  sailing  in  the  sky; 

-Vnd  out  beyond  the  lighthouse,  firm  and  bold, 
A  ship  goes  sailing  by. 

'  r  is  moonlight  now,  and  in  the  gloom  it  tlirows 
.V  soft,  pale  path  upon  the  sighing  deep : 

riie   lighthouse,    too,    its    warning   lantern 
shows ; 
The  little  waves  are  murmuring  in  their  sleep. 
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"heading    for   august."       by    FLORENCE    iMASON,    AGE    13.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

A   SNAKE    IN    THE 
ATTIC. 

BY   T.    L.    BAYXE,    JR. 
(AGE   II). 

Our  home  is  in  the 
mountains  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  house 
stands  on  a  high  hill  in 
the  midst  of  a  cedar 
grove.  There  are  also 
large  walnut,  chestnut, 
and  hickory-nut  trees, 
which  give  us  boys  lots 
of  fun  in  the  fall.  It  is 
very  pretty,  but  some- 
times we  have  queer 
visitors.  Once,  while  we 
were  av^^ay  from  home, 
a  black-snake  took  up 
his  abode  in  our  attic. 
He  must  have  known  it 
was  a  good  place  for 
rats ;  he  caught  many 
rats  and  mice  and  ate 
them.  One  day  my  fa- 
ther saw  him  with  a 
mouse  in  his  mouth  ;  at  night  we  could 
hear  him  rnoving  around  and  catching 
them.  My  mother  did  not  like  this  kind 
of  rat-trap ;  so  she  asked  father  to  kill 
him,  which  he  did. 

A   DREAM   OF   THE   SEA. 

BY  HAROLD    R.    NORRIS    (AGE   IO). 

The  breakers  rolled  upon  the  beach 

To  meet 'the  drifting  sand; 
The  light  winds  blew,  and  August  suns 

Beat  down  on  every  hand. 

Upon  the  water,  calm  and  green, 

A  tiny  vessel  flew ; 
Was  it  a  bark  of  fairy  queen. 

With  sails  of  golden  hue? 

No  pennant  from  its  masthead  flew ; 

Its  mast  was  somber  brown ; 
A  leaf  it  was  of  yellow  hue 

That  with  the  waves  came  down. 


'heading   for   august."      by   MURIEL   C.    EVANS,    AGE    15. 


THE    GARRET   I    HAVE 
KNOWN. 

BY  ZENOBIA  CAMPRUBI  AYMAR 
(age  15),  VALENCIA,  SPAIN. 

The  garret  I  have  known  is 
quite  different  from  those  I 
read  of  in  stories.  Far  from 
looking  upon  it  as  a  delightful 
recess  in  which  to  examine 
quaint  relics  of  days  gone  l)y, 
I  cannot  think  of  it  without 
recalling  the  awe  it  inspired  in 
me  when,  at  the  age  of  four,  I 
would  hear  my  elder  brothers 
tell  each  other  of  tlie  blood- 
curdling sounds  which  came 
from  the  garret  or  of  the  bones 
strewn  aljout  on  its  floor.  I 
was  never  allowed  to  enter  the 
attic,  as,  unless  you  walked  on 
the  beams  which  (set  apart  at 
distances  of  about  a  foot) 
formed  the  flooring,  you 
were  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  through  the 
plaster  into  the  apart- 
ment beneath.  At  any 
rate,  I  never  felt  the  ad- 
venturous desire  of  en- 
tering the  gloomy  dwell- 
ing of  my  imaginary 
monster,  and  if  I  ever 
heard  a  scampering  over- 
head I  hurried  away. 

For  the  benefit  of  any 
reader  who  may  be  curi- 
ous to  know  the  cause  of 
t^'        the  mysterious  sounds  in 
""**!        the  deserted  room  or  how 

f  bones  came  to  be  strewn 
,  S .  on  its  floor,  I  add  the  fol- 
lowing saying  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  town : 

' '  The  house '  en  Sibi ' 
will  lose  its  luck  the  day 
that  the  owl  which  roosts 
in  the  attic  is  chased 
away." 


'HEADING    FOR   AUGUST.  lA     M.     S.    WVETH,    AGE    I4. 
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A   DREAM    OF   THE    SEA. 

BY    MABEL    HOWE    (AGE  9). 

When  the  soft  blue  waves  are  still, 
And  the  moon  is  shining  bright, 

Then  is  the  time  I  would  like  to  be 
Out  on  the  sea  at  night. 

When  the  katydids  have  begun  to 
sing. 
And  the  flowers  have  closed  up 
tight. 
Then  is  the  time  I  would  like  to  be 
Out  on  the  sea  at  night. 

When  the  birds  have  stopped  their 
twitter 

And  the  butterflies  taken  their  flight, 
Then  is  the  time  I  would  like  to  be 

Out  on  the  sea  at  night. 


WHAT    HAPPENED    IN    OUR 
GARRET. 

{A  True  Story. ) 

BY   LOUISE    SEYMOUR   (AGE    I3). 

I  AM  going  to  tell  you  something 
very  interesting  that  happened  in  our 
garret. 

Not  long    ago    queer  noises  were 
heard  every  night,  and  after  they  had  continued  for  a 
while  the  maids  began  to  think  they  were  ghosts.     But 
though  we  know  there  are  no  such  things,  it  was  an 
unpleasant  feeling  to  have  nevertheless. 

As  the  noises  still  continued,  we  thought  it  might  be 
rats,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  set  a  trap  and  find  out. 

About  midnight  a  noise  was  heard,  as  if  some  one 
was  caught  and  was  struggling  to  get  free.  But  in  the 
morning,  when  search  was 
made,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise to  see,  not  a  rat,  as 
we  had  expected,  but  a 
beautiful  little  flying-squir- 
rel lying  dead,  with  its 
head  caught  in  the  trap. 

It  was  a  beautiful  little 
thing  indeed.  Its  fur  was 
soft  and  gray,  and  looked 
very  much  like  chinchilla. 
Its  little  body  had  hardly 
any  bones  in  it,  and  the 
few  that  it  had  enabled  it 
to  lie  almost  as  a  mat  on 
the  floor. 

The  mystery  of  the 
noises  had  been  solved,  and 
though  we  heard  them  that 
night  and  fhe  next,  as  if 
the  mother  was  searching 
for  her  lost  baby,  the  nights 
after  that  were  perfectly 
quiet. 

We  were  very  sorrv 
about  what  had  happened, 
but  as  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  we  did  not  know  what 
the  noises  were,  I  tell  you 
this  story,  because  if  you 
ever  hear  strange  noises  in 
your  garret,  as  if  men 
Were  walking  around,  you 
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need  not  be  afraid,  because  it  may  be  some  little  flying- 
squirrels  come  in  from  the  cold  to  the  shelter. 

LOST   IN   THE    ATTIC. 

BY  MILDRED  STANLEY  FLECK  (AGE  8). 

Margery  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Onlv  a  few 
minutes  before  she  had  been  playing  under  the  lilac- 
bushes  with  her  doll.  She  had  been  told  not  to  go  out 
of  the  garden,  and  being  a 
very  obedient  little  girl, 
her  disappearance  caused 
surprise  and  some  alarm. 
After  looking  in  every 
room,  grandma  opened  the 
attic  door.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  but  Mar- 
gery's baby-carriage  and 
the  line  of  trunks  and  boxes 
at  the  other  end.  Mama 
looked  first  in  the  jam- 
closet.  Then  she  peeped 
into  the  laundry,  thinking 
to  see  the  little  iloll-mother 
there,  washing  tiny  clothes. 
At  last,  feeling  sure  that 
Margery  was  not  in  the 
liouse,  mother  and  .Annie 
made  a  tour  among  the 
ncighl)ors,  but  returned 
with  anxious  faces  and  no 
little  girl.  Mother  had  just 
stepped  to  the  telephone  to 
call  the  police  department, 
when  a  little  footstep  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
Margery  appeared,  hug- 
ging her  ilolly,  and  all  rosy 
from  her  nap  behind  the 
big  trunks  at  the  end  of  the 
attic,  where  grandma  had 
never  thought  of  looking. 


'  HnAUlNG    FOR   AlOLST.  BV   JOStPH    B.   MAZAl  NO,    AGE 
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"heading   for   august."       BV    BESSIE    STOCKTON,    AGE    14.       (SILVER    BADGE,) 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY    GLADYS    KNIGHT   (AGE    16). 

The  moonlight  danced  on  the   waters    blue,  and  the 

great  round  shining  face 
Of  the  golden  moon  smiled  merrily   upon  the  desolate 

place ; 
And    the    deep-blue   sky    bejeweled    was   with    myriad 

worlds  above, 
And  the  planet  of  war  in  the  east  shone  bright,  in  the 

west  the  planet  of  love. 


On   the  shores   of  the   murmurin 
light  of  the  kindly  moon, 

I  dreamed  a  dream  of  another 
world,  from  which  I  awoke 
too  soon. 

I  thought  that  the  voice  of 
the  deep  dark  sea  was 
calling  for  me  to  come 

And  rest  in  its  depths  and  live 
for  aye  in  the  fairy  mer- 
maids' home. 

I  saw  the  wonderful,  fair  sea- 
folk  with  their  tresses  of 
shining  hue, 

Which  shone  and  sparkled  like 
strands  of  gold  in  the  dark 
of  the  water's  blue  ; 

And  they  beckoned  for  me  to 
go  with  them  and  sport 
in  the  great  blue  sea, 

And  they  sang  of  the  joys  of 
their  ocean -home  as  they 
stretched  out  their  arms 
to  me. 

And  I  followed  them  down  to 
the  sea-god's  realm,  in  the 
depths  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

And  everything  there  seemed 
so  wonderful  and  so  beau- 
tiful to  me. 


rolling   sea,  in  tlie 


BV    DONALD    F.    CRANOR,    AGE    13. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


Alas!  soon  the  vision  van- 
ished from  l)efore  my 
enchanted  sight, 

And  faded  away  as  the  light 
of  day  fades  into  the 
dark  of  night. 

The  moon  shone  high  in  the 
starlit  sky  and  the 
planet  of  lovewas  gone  ; 

The  vision  had  vanished  for 
ever  and  aye,  and  left 
me  there  with  the  sea 
and  sky 

To  think  and  to  dream  alone. 


A    DREAM   OF   THE 
SEA. 

by  mabel  fletcher 
(age  16). 

{A  Former  Prize- IVinner.') 

A  LONE  lighthouse  with  a 
fiery  eye. 
And  the  wave-lash  on  the 
shore. 
From  the  storm  and  dark  a  sea-gull's  cry, 
And  the  green-frothed  breaker's  roar — 
Child  of  the  inland  though  I  be, 
I  have  my  dream  of  the  wonderful  sea. 

A  dim  white  crag  in  the  dimmer  west. 

And  the  lightning  in  the  sky, 
The  wild,  wild  fear  in  the  sailor's  breast, 
As  the  great  white  ship  shoots  by — 
Child  of  the  inland  though  I  be. 
This  is  my  dream  of  the  wonderful  sea. 


THE    STORY    IN    THE 
ATTIC. 

I!Y    ADA    H.    CASE    (AGE    16). 

The  club  was  holding  one  of 
its  regular  weekly  meetings  in 
the  old  attic,  and  when  the 
strictly  business  part  was  over 
they  decided  to  tell  stories,  as 
it  was  very  hot,  instead  of 
romping. 

"  You  begin,  Antoinette," 
said  the  president. 

Little  Antoinette  clasped  her 
hands  about  her  knees. 

"Let  me  fink,"  she  said; 
and  then,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know! 
I  'm  going  to  tell  you  a  very 
'riginal  story,  'bout  why  dogs 
wag  their  tails!" 

Applause,  and  then  an  at- 
tentive silence  as  the  story 
began. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  long, 
long  ago,  there  lived  in  a  sort 
of  hut  Old  \Vitch  and  Brown 
Dog.  Now  these  two  were 
very  fond  of  each  other,  so 
Brown  Dog  felt  very  badly 
indeed  when  Old  Witch  be- 
came  so  very  sullen   one  day 
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that  she  would  not  even  pat  him. 
When  he  found  that  she  would  n't  be 
cheered  up,  he  went  outside  a  sort  of 
curtain,  and,  backing  up  against  it,  sat 
down  to  fink. 

"  Before  long  Brown  Dog  began  to 
wiggle  his  whole  body  back  and  fortli, 
just  as  he  had  seen  Old  Witch  do  when 
she  worked  charms.  The  next  minute 
Old  Witch  began  to  laugh.  Brown 
Dog  stopped  still  and  thought  to  him- 
self, '  What  could  have  made  Old  Witch 
laugh?'  Soon  he  was  wiggling  to  and 
fro  again,  finking  harder  than  ever. 
Old  Witch  laughed  again.  Brown  Dog 
stopped— Old  Witch  stopped.  Sud- 
denly an  idea  struck  Brown  Dog.  He 
looked  around,  and,  sure  enough,  his 
tail  was  not  there :  it  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain,  and  Old  Witch  had 
laughed  to  see  it  moving  back  and  forth. 
Then  Brown  Dog  began  to  wag  his  tail 
alone,  and  the  feeling  pleased  him  very 
much,  because  it  made  ticklish  things 
run  up  his  bones  and  out  of  the  ends 
of  his  hairs.  When  he  got  his  tail  real  ■N\aggy  he  ran 
in  to  Old  Witch,  and  was  so  glad  that  he  had  cheered 
her  up  that  he  kept  his  tail  wagging  the  whole  day. 
Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  wagged  his  tail  whenever 
he  was  pleased  at  something. 

"Now  you  know  that  Brown  Dog  was  the  great- 
great-great-grandparent  of  all  dogs,  so  that  'Fido,' 
'  Rover, 'and  all  the  rest  of  'em  wag  their  tails  whenever 
they  feel  good  till  this  day." 

A  whistle  was  heard.  The  president  rushed  away, 
shouting,  "  Papa!"  then  called  back  over  her  shoulder, 
"Meeting  's  adjourned." 


ADR^AnOFTHE  5EA  I 


Illustrated  Poem. 

BY  CATHERINE  LEE  C.A.RTER  (AGE   1 5) 

(A  Former  Prize-  Winner.') 

The  meadow-daisies  were  drooping  down, 
The  meadow-lark  lurked  in  the  dying  grass 
A  tiny  breeze  once  seemed  to  pass 

Across  the  wheat-field's  yellowing  brown. 

Along  the  fence,  in  a  dismal  row, 
The  fading  poplars  shivering  stood; 
Low  on  the  rocks  beside  the  wood 
The  ivy  parched  in  the  hot  sun's  glow. 

And  I  remembered  another  lark 

That  out  across  the  waves  had  flown, 

And  then  flown  back,  as  I  sat  alone, 
Watching  the  light  on  the  waters  dark. 

No  more  from  home,  the  meadows  o'er, 
The  white  ship's  sails  shall  rise  and  fall ; 
No  more  the  white-winged  sea-gull's  call 

Shall  mingle  with  the  ocean's  roar. 

Hard  earth  and  stern,  unyielding  rock 
Must  take  the  place  of  sand  and  pine; 
And  ne'er  on  this  horizon  line 

Shall  sea-cliff  martins  rise  and  flock. 

Vol.  XXX.— 120. 


HEADING  FOR  ALCLI.T.    BV  kOGER  K.  LANE,  AGE  II. 


A    DREAM    OF   THE    SEA. 

BY   HARVEY   DESCHERE   (AGE    I4). 

The  sun  is  high  in  the  soft  blue  sky, 
And  wavelets  simmer  upon  the  beach  ; 

The  dune-weed's  rustle  and  fieldfare's  bustle 
Are  all  of  nature's  audible  speech. 

The  air  is  fragrant  with  flowers  from  land, 
And  mingles  with  balm  on  either  hand, 
While  I  in  the  midst  of  it  all  recline, 
A-list'ning  to  tales  of  the  salt  sea-brine. 

The  sun  shines  high  in  the  soft  blue  sky, 
And  wavelets  simmer  and  break  in  foam. 

And  scurry  around,  then  down  with  a  bound 
They  carry  me  into  their  coral  home. 

The  polyps  tarry  and  rest  for  a  while, 

.-\.nd  dogfish  come  with  their  constant  smile, 

While  I  in  the  midst  of  it  all  recline, 

And  rest  in  the  grasp  of  the  salt  sea-brine.' 

The  sun  is  low  in  the  sea  below. 
And  wavelets  simmer  far  over  me ; 

And  I  wake  from  sleep  by  the  briny  deep, 
And  find  it,  alas !  but  a  dream  of  the  sea. 


Lost    or    destroyed    League    badges   will    be    re- 
placed, free.     This  does  not  mean  prize  badges. 


"  HEADl.NG    FOR    AUGUST."       BY    HELEN    KUSSELL,    AGE    16. 
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THE   KOLL   OF   HONOR. 


No.  I.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been 
published  had  space  permitted. 

No.  2.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to 
encouragement. 


VERSE   I. 

Conrad  P.  Aiken 
Katherine  E.  Maloon 
Alice  Mary  Ogden 
Mabel  P..  Ellis 
W.  N.  Coupland 
Roswell  'Phornton  Pearl 
Helen  A.  Scribner 
Helen  Stetson  Jewell 
Marguerite  Stuart 
Mabel  C.  Stark 
A.  Elizabeth  (.Joldberg 
Wynonah  P)reazeale 
Enza  Alton  Zeller 
Marguerite  Aspinwall 
Maud  Dudley  Shackelford 
Miriam  A.  De  Ford 
Helen  Chandler  Willis 
Fay  Marie  Hartley 
Elizabeth  Lee 


Julia  Ford  Fiebeger 
Grace  Paxson 
Grace  Lavinia  Barber 
Elhelwyn  Harris 
Edith  McLaughlin 
H.  Mabel  Sawyer 
Mary  Blossom  Bloss 
Adelaide  Lucile  Flagler 
Marguerite  Jacque 
Michael  Heidelberger 
Minnie  Boutelle 
Herbert  .Martini 
Lolah  Jenks 
Katherine  Maxwell 

DRAWINGS   I. 

Mildred  Curran-Smith 
M.  Frances  Keeiine 
Mabel  Whitehead 
Leander  James  McCormick 
Melville  Coleman  Levey 
Florence  Murdoch 
Richard  M.  Hunt 
Dorothy  Hardy  Richardson 
Ruth  Felt 


Margaret  Wynn  Yancey 
Mary  Hazeltine  Fewsmith 
Florence  Wilkinson 
Enid  Allen 
Beverley  Lambe 
Eleanor  Huiton 
Julia  Wilder  Kurtz 
Harriet  Newell  Donaldson 
Dorothy  Burton  Heward 
Letty  S.  McDonald 
Edith  Emerson 
Louise  Oudin 
Elizabeth  Chapin 
Edana  Burgess 
Cecil  Crowe 
Margaret  Peckham 
Elizabeth  Osborne 
Grace  Lakin 
Marion  Osgood  Chapin 
Mary  P.  Damon 
Barbara  Vandegrift 
Helen  Lombaert  Scobey 
Gertrude  Russell 
Sidney  Edward  Dickinson 
Ralph  I.  Balcom 
Alice  Porter  Miller 
Dorothy  F.  Howry 
Evelyn  M.   Clare 
Helen  M.   Brown 
Dorothy  Gilbert 
Margaret  Parkhurst 

Stevens 
Guinevere  H.  Norwood 


Jane  A.  Walter 
Robert  Y.  Hayne 
Eugene  White,  Jr. 
F'lorence  R.  T.  Smith 
Patty  Phillips 
Dorothy  G.  Thayer 
George  Schobinger 
C.  B.  Andrews 
George  D.  Robinson 
Henry  Ormsby  Phillips 
John  L.  Hopper 
Ruth  Londoner 
Jane  Barker  Wheeler 
Charles  Stevens  Crouse 
Emma  C.  Hickman 
Charlotte  L.  I'uttle 
Hardenia  R.  Fletcher 
Morgan  Hebard 
Samuel  D.  Robbins 
Lillie  Reynolds 
Albert  E.  Stockin 
Tracy  S.  Voorhees 
Thomas  G.  Samworth 
Thad  R.  Goldsberry 
Paul  H.  Prausnitz 

PHOTOGRAPHS  2. 

Donald  Cole 
Chester  N.  Crosby 
Esther  Parker 
Jeannette  Van  Cleef 
Irla  Zimmerman 


Nannie  C.  Barr 
Elizabeth  Cocke 
Martha  Bradford 
Olive  D.  Thatcher 
Pauline  CroU 
Millie  Hess 

VERSE   2. 

Alice  Braunlich 
Emma  Swezey 
Senereta  Robinson 
Sue  Dorothy  Keeney 
Gertrude  Folts 
Emily  Rose  Burt 
Edith  M.  Clark 
Lula  M.  Larrabee 
Frances  A.  Angevinc 
Aristine  Field 
Charlotte  E.  Hudnut 
E.  Margaret  Brown 
Emily  Barber 
"  Sirius  " 
Ileta  Lee  Gilmer 
N.  Mae  Suter 
Elsie  F.  Weil 
Annie  Sabra  Ramsey 
Katherine  Smellie 
Edward  L.  Goodwin 
Katherine  E.  Butler 
Mary  Alison  Jane  way 
Mae  Bossert 
Charles  D.  Budd,  Jr. 
Mary  C.  Tucker 
Thornton  Avery 
Elizabeth  Toof 
Blanche  H.  Leeming 


Magdalene  Barry 
Margery  Bradshaw 
Margaret  McKeon 
Ethel  Messervy 
Katherine  Barbour 
William  Stanley  Dell 
Pearl  Stockton 

DRAWINGS  2. 

Mildred  C.  Jones 
Edith  G.  Clarkson 
Jean  Herbet 
Gladys  Young 
Elizabeth  Otis 
Phoebe  Wilkinson 
Alice  Josephine  Goss 
Dorothy  Richardson 
Ernest  J.  Clare 
Margaret  Wright 
Dorothea  Clapp 
Sally  W.  Palmer 
Henry  Seligman 
Walter  Swindell  Davis 
Hazel  Chadwick 
Sarah  McDavitt 
Allen  P.  Salmon 
Cordner  H.  Smith 
Kathrine  Forbes  Liddell 
Paul  Micon 
Edith  G.  Dageett 
Mark  Curtis  Kinney 
Beatrice  Andrews 


William  Davis  Gordon 
Helen  Huntington 
Chrissie  Niven 
Helen  Wilson 
Dorothy  Crawford 
Harry  Tedlie 
Sadie  Stabern 
Mary  Argall  Arthur 
Lisbeth  Harlan 
Charlotte  Stark 
Horace  Barnard  Earle 
Katharine  Thompson 
Margaret  B.  Domin 
Marjory  Chase 
David  B.  Campbell 
Elfreda  Noble 
Sarah  Yale  Carey 
Marjorie  Newcomb  Wilson 
Elizabeth  Pearsall  Dallas 
Rose  T.  Briggs 
Winifred  Hutchings 
Ned  Goodell 
Jack  Newsom 
William  M.  Bayne 
Philip  Souers 
Lawrence  B.  Johnson 

PHOTOGRAPHS  1. 

W.  Caldwell  Webb 
Philip  H.  Bunker 
Gertrude  W.  Smith 
Joseph  Rogers  Swindell 


Jacob  Mlinarsky 
Dorothy  Bourne 
Arthur  M.  McClure 
Jean  Boyle 
Cameron  Squires 
Alice  L.  Cousens 
Joe  Chase 
Abbott  L.  Norris 
Dudley  Clapp 
W.  F.' Harold  Braun 
Joseph  S.  Webb 
Ruth  Stowell 
Marguerite  Graham 
Mildred  Eastey 
Allen  Frank  Brewer 
Rosalie  Day 
Beatrice  Howson 
Cora  Edith  Wellman 
Wallace  Dunn 
Gordon  B.  Fisher 
Mary  P.  Jacob 
Harold  Egan 
Arthur  Drummond 
Curtis  Tuttle 

PROSE   I. 

Ona  Ringwood 
Harriet  Jackson 
Mildred  S    Huntington 
Phyllis  Dunboyne  de  Kay 
Eleanor  C.  Hamill 
Estelle  E.  Barnes 
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Abram  Nicholls  Jones 
Jeanette  E.  Perkins 
Isabel  Hinton 
Priscilla  G.  Goodwyn,  Jr. 
Lucile  Ramona  Byrne 
AUene  Gregory 
Dorothy  Russell  Lewis 
Anna  Marguerite  Neubur- 

ger 
Dorothy  Eyre  Robinson 
Annie  Laurie  McBirney 
Agnes  Dorothy  Campbell 
Marie  V   Scanlan 
Elizabeth  Heath  Rice 
Eveline  A.  Thomson 
Kenneth  Sinclair  Purdie 
Marjorie  Heath  Baine 
Helen  F.  Barham 

PROSE   2. 

Muriel  M.  K.  E.  Douglas 
Sadie  E.  Rust 
Elizabeth  R.  Eastman 
Rita  Wanninger 
Mary  R.  Hutchinson 
Mary  How  Pope 
Ethel  May  Price 
Marjorie  Judy 
Lawrence  Grey  Evans 
Mary  McGuin 
Donald  McNeale 
Marguerite  M.  Cree 
Ann  Drew 
Margaret  Minaker 
Helen  Madeline  Hogg 
Clara  Stinson 
Elinor  L.  Franklin 
Mabel  M.  Harrington 
Ruth  McNamee 
Mary  Alice  Allen 
IVIarion  S.  Almy 
Charlotte    Katharine  Gan- 
nett 
Waller  Levis 
Jessie  Ricard 
Bertha  Porter 
Frederick  D.  Seward 
Mary  Yeula  Wescott 
Dorothy  Felt 
Helen  W.  Kennedy 
Ethel  Steinhiller 
Joe  McCune 
AHce  Bacon  Barnes 
Hilda  Mengel 
Ruby  Eimer 
Marjorie  Macy 
Esther  Hills 
Harold  ft.  Burrows 
Ethel  Berrian 
Dorothy  Flint 
H.  S.  Andrews 
Mary  L.  Thornton 
Nell  Ken- 
Mary  Alice  Shaw 
Mary  Bayne 
Sidney  Levinson 
Gertrude  V.  Trumplette 
Dolores  de  Arozarena 
Helen  Hunter 
Joseph  Rosenstein 
Robert  Hanson 
Helen  Froeligh 
Ruth  Bamberger 
Ray  Randall 
Miriam  Abbot 
Florence  Hanawalt 
Mary  Cromer 
Dorothy  McKee 
Leila  H.  Dunkin 
Mariraret  M.  Sherwood 
Madelaine  Bunzl 
Greta  Wetherill  Keman 
Hilda  M.  Ryan 
Alice  Darrow 
Natalie  Hallock 
Margaret  Gordon 
Carolyn  Bulley 
Dorothy  Brooks 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Edith  Minaker 
John  Martin 
Ruth  E.  Cornell 
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PUZZLES  I. 

Minton  M.  Warren 
Margaret  Stevens 
William  Ellis  Keysor 
Rosalie  B.  Hayden 
Marguerite  E.  Stephens 
Frances  Coon  Dudley 
Margaret  Abbott 
James  Brewster 
Florence  Hoyte 
Helen  Searight 
Mary  Dorothy  Musser 
Walter  I.  Barton 
Rosalie  A.  Sampson 
Jennie  Fairman 

Helen  L. 


PUZZLES  2. 

Conway  D.  Helman 
Katherine  Kurz 
Annie  C.  Smith 
Abraham  Gross 
Morrison  N.  Stiles 
Gerald  Kaufman 
Ella  L.  Baer 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Loper 
Edward  Gay 
Elsie  W.  Dignor 
Fanny  Gardner  Selden 
Gerald  Pyle 
Grace  St.  J.  Magee 
Kathleen  Haig 
Stevens 


LETTERS. 

Denver,  Colo. 

My  dear  St.  Nicholas:  At  last,  after  almost  six  years  of 
traveling,  I  have  settled  down  for  a  year  at  least  in  Denver,  and  am 
able  to  take  you  regularly,  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Around  my  room,  too,  are  ranged  sixteen  volumes  of  St.  Nick, 
representing  the  first  eight  years  of  my  life.  Since  then  I  have 
taken  you  whenever  I  have  had  a  chance,  as  often  we  were  out  of 
the  range  of  even  St.  Nick.  Only  last  year  I  discovered  and 
joined  your  League,  and  since  then  have  only  sent  in  two  contribu- 
tions, both  of  which  I  was  glad  to  find  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

As  this  is  the  last  year  of  my  membership  I  intend  to  make 
"  strenuous "  efforts  to  depart  with  flying  colors,  and  intend  to 
contribute  every  month,  although  I  will  not  again  be  guilty  of  a 
longletter. 

Dear  old  St.  Nick,  you  seem  just  like  a  real  friend,  and  since  I 
was  a  tot  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  enter  the  ranks  of  your  writers. 
When  I  was  only  nine  or  ten  I  sent  a  "  contribution  "  to  you,  and 
it  was  returned  with  such  a  sweet  letter.  I  declared  then  that  I 
would  never  give  up  till  I  succeeded.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
hope?  Your  loving  reader,  S.F.Preston. 

DfRANTWAi.D,  Nottingham. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  They  say  that  misfortunes  never  come 
singly,  and  so  it  is  with  good  luck.  Here  I  have  been  sending 
drawings  and  poems  to  you  for  a  whole  year,  and  have  never 
had  the  happiness  to  see  my  name  among  the  prize-winners,  and 
now  not  only  has  Pearlme  awarded  me  five  dollars  for  a  drawing 
sent  to  its  competition,  but  also  you  have  sent  me  a  silver  badge. 
It  is  very  prettj-,  and  I  thank  you  so  much  for  it.  But  more  still 
I  thank  you  for  all  the  practice  you  have  given  me  in  making  my 
contributions.  Looking  back  over  the  past  year.  I  can  see  that  I 
have  improved  ever  so  much,  and  I  know  that  it  is  largely  you  to 
whom  1  must  be  grateful. 

When  I  am  grown  up,  if  I  am  ever  able  to  do  anything  that 's 
worth  while,  I  Ml  say,  '"  I  began  in  St.  Nichol.^s." 

Gratefully,  Marie  ^Largaret  Kirkewood. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  always  look  at  the  League  first  of  all 
when  I  get  my  St.  Nichol.as.  It  is  the  nicest  organization  I  ever 
knew  of.  I  have  been  a  member  for  almost  three  years,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  I  could  get  along  without  it. 

V'our  interested  reader  and  League  member,      Lalr.\  S.  Dow. 

Olivet,  Mich. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Le.agi-e  :  With  this  number  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  my  right  to  contribute  will  ce.ise,  and  before  the  gates 
swing  quite  shut  I  want  to  thank  yon  for  all  the  League  has  meant 
to  me,  for  the  gold  badge  which  I  prize  so  highly,  for  all  the  encour- 
agement which  I  have  received.  I  shall  still  watch  the  League 
work  with  great  interest. 

Would  n't  it  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  some  of  us  who  are  approach- 
ing eighteen  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  by  correspondence 
after  our  League  work  is  finished  ?  I  should  like  a  few  correspon- 
dents, especially  from  some  foreign  country,  and  would  be  willing  at 
least  to  attempt  to  write  in  French  or  German. 

Let  me  thank  you  again,  and  wish  long  life  and  prosperity  to  the 
League.  Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

Mabkl  Brown  Ellis. 

Other  interesting  letters  have  been  received  from  Florence  Char- 
lotte Reid,  Sarah  Hammond,  Grayce  B  Shanks,  Philip  Stark.  Vera 
Charlton,  Maud  Dudley  Shackelford,  Frances  Forman,  Edith  Emer- 
son, Clarence  Macy,  Marie  Blucher,  Minnie  Florence  Cook,  .Minnie 
Belle  Walker,  Homer  C.  Miller,  Mildred  Curran-Smith,  Florence 
Murdoch,  Willamette  Partridge,  Edna  Wise,  William  Doty  May- 
nard,  Richmond  Hill,  Mabel  C.  Stark.  K.  Adelaide  Hahn,  May 
Lewis  Close,  Gerald  Jackson  Pyle.  .Atala  T.  Scudder,  Calista 
Rogers,  Mabel  Fl-tcher,  Dorothy  F.  Howry,  Dorothy  Kern,  Mar- 
guerite Jacque,  Katharine  H.  Wead,  Olive  S.  Brush,  Herbert  .An- 
drews, Katharine  B.  Emmick.  Thyra  M.  Jeremiassen,  Ruth  P. 
Wood,  Marearet  Garthwaite,  Robert  L.  Ferguson,  .M.irta  Cardenal, 
Eugene  S.  Correll,  Phyllis  McVickar,  and  Alice  Carlisle. 


NEW  CHAPTERS. 

No.  662.  "Neetasta."  Rosalie  Day,  President ;  Fanny  Selden, 
Secretary;  four  members.     Address,  271  Mam  M.,  Catskill,  N.  V. 

No.  663.  Robert  Hanson,  President;  three  members.  Address, 
4534  Colfax  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

No.  664.  "Three  Hayseeds."  Jean  Royle,  President;  Hazel 
Surtzer,  Secretary  ;  three  members.  Address,  Richmond  Hill,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

No,  665.  "We  Ten."  Isador  Douglas,  President;  Florence 
K.  Smith,  Secretary;  ten  members.  Address,  6  Elm  St..  Newton. 
N.  J. 

No.  666.  "Little  Women."  Dorothy  Potter,  President;  Elsie 
Weil,  Secretary;  five  members.  Address,  4595  Oakenwald  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.  47. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member 
who  has  W(jn  a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named 
achievements,  and  shall  again  win  first  place,  a  cash 
prize  of  Jive  dollars  will  be  awarded,  instead  of  another 
gold  badge. 

Competition  No.  47  will  close  August  20  (for  foreign 
members  August  25).  The  awards  will  be  announced 
and  prize  contributions  pubhshed  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  November. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines, 
and  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more  than 
two  drav.ings  or  photographs  by  the  author.  Title, 
"  A  Memory  of  Vacation." 

Prose.  Article  or  story  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  It  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired,  with  not  more 
than  two  drawings  by  the  author.  Title  to  contain  the 
word  "  Invention." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  interior  or  e.xterior,  mounted 
or  unmounted,  but  no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Sub- 
ject, "  The  Deep  Woods." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash  (not  color),  interior  or  e.xterior.  Two  subjects, 
"  A  Field  Sketch  "  and  "  A  Heading  for  November." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete 
set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage 
the  pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun. 
For  the  best  photograph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken 
in  its  natural  home  :  First  Prize,  five  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.  Second  Prize,  three  dollars  and  League 
gold  badge.      Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 


RULES. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  'who 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution 
is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the 
sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be 
added.  These  things  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself— \l  a  manuscript,  on  the 
upper  margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back. 
Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  con- 
tributor may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not 
one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only.  Address  all  communi- 
cations : 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
Union  Square, 

New  York. 
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A  CORRECTION. 


HARD    FACTS. 


Among  the  prize-winners 
which  were  announced  in 
the  May  St.  Nicholas  Books  and  Reading  the 
name  Emma  Dundon  was  given.  The  prize- 
winner was  Robert  E.  Dundon,  the  name 
given  being  that  signed  to  the  indorsement  of 
originahty.  We  regret  the  mistake,  and  make 
this  correction  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Are  there  still  enough 
Mr.  Gradgrinds  to  excuse 
a  word  or  two  pointing  out  to  young  thinkers 
tliat  there  are  two  kinds  oi  facts  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  facts  especially  beloved  by  the 
Gradgrinds  are  the  less  important  ?  Let  us  see 
if  there  is  not  an  illustration  that  will  make  this 
plain.  You  all  know  something  about  the  great 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg;  but  any  of 
you  who  may  visit  the  field  of  that  battle  will 
find,  either  in  guide-books  or  upon  the  monu- 
ments that  dot  the  hills  and  valley,  thousands 
of  facts  about  the  soldiers  who  died  there  — 
about  their  regiments,  the  advances,  the  re- 
treats, the  deaths  of  generals,  the  stations  of 
this  or  that  command :  all  excellent,  useful, 
historical  facts  worthy  of  presentation.  Then 
read  and  re-read  Lincoln's  great  speech  at  the 
dedication  of  the  ground.  In  that  there  are 
fewer  "  facts,"  merely  general  statements.  And 
yet,  which  is  the  more  important,  the  guide- 
books or  the  speech  ?  Which,  think  you,  has 
the  more  value  to  this  nation  ?  The  works  of 
poets  and  romancers  of  the  highest  class  are  full 
of  such  facts  —  facts  eternally  true,  eternally 
useful,  eternally  fruitful  of  other  facts. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  the  statement  that 
"  Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away." 
This,  though  said  by  a  poet,  yet  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  grave  historians,  who  date  the 
decline  of  Spain  as  a  great  world-power  from 
the  time  that  Don  Quixote  set  out,  in  the  pages 
of  Cervantes,  to  tilt  against  windmills,  and  to 
bring  discredit  and  cast  ridicule  upon  the  gallant 
spirit  that  had  made  the  Spanish  hidalgos  mas- 
ters of  sea  and  land.  Is  not  the  romance  of 
"Don  Quixote"  a  fact — and  one  of  the  hardest 
of  facts  ?  Then  there  is  that  other  well-known 
quotation :  "  Let  me  write  the  people' s  songs, 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws."     Does 


this  not  seem  to  show  that  even  a  bit  of  verse 
is  often  a  very  hard  fact?  The  world  moves  in 
the  direction  in  which  men  push  it,  and  men's 
minds  are  moved  by  imagination ;  so  whatever 
touches  the  imagination  may  move  the  world. 
A  REFERENCE  ^^E  print  tliis  letter  from  an 
LIBRARY.  Ohio  librarian  who  kindly 

prepared  a  list  of  reference-books  for  our  readers. 
We  omit  a  few  that  seemed  of  less  general  utihty. 

CiRCLEVILLE,  O. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  These  books,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  I  have  had  in  constant  use  for 
several  years,  and  I  have  selected  them  from  our  rather 
expensive  reference-library  as  being  the  best  selection 
for  about  $50  that  I  can  think  of,  representing,  as  they 
do,  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  all  being,  as  my  ex- 
perience shows,  books  to  which  one  will  wish  to  refer 
constantly.  If  a  good  encyclopaedia  were  added  to  the 
list,  I  believe  that  any  young  person  or  ordinary  reader 
will  find  this  list  sufficient  to  his  needs. 

Very  truly  yours.  May  Lowe. 

REFERENCE-BOOKS    FOR   A   SMALL   LIBRARY. 

A  good  dictionary. 

Harper.     Crabb's  English  Synonymes. 

Lippincott.     Brewer,  E.  C.     Reader's  Handbook. 
Bartlett,  J.     Familiar  Quotations. 

Rand-McNally's  Popular  Atlas  of  the  World,  cl. 

The  "  World  "  Almanac. 

Marquis  &  Co.     Who  's  Who  in  America. 

Houghton.     Adams,  O.  F.     Brief  Handbook  of  English 
Authors. 
Adams,  O.  F.     Brief  Handbook  of  American  Authors. 

Lippincott.     Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  2  vols.,  cl. 

Holt  &  Co.     Champlin,  J.  D.     Young  Folks'  Cyclopae- 
dia of  Common  Things. 

Dodd.     Cruden's  Complete  Concordance. 

Cassell's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Bartlett,  W.  H.    Facts  I  Ought  to  Know  about  the  Gov- 
ernment of  my  Country. 

Edu.  Pub.  Co.     Popular  Question  Book. 

Hinds.     Craig.     Pros  and  Cons. 

Harper.     Lossing.     Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  His- 
tory, 2  vols. 

Killikelly.     Curious  Questions,  2  vols. 

Heath.     Hodgkins.    Guide  to  Study  of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Authors. 


■WAIT-A- 
BIT." 


Do  you  remember  that 
there  is  a  thorny  plant  in 
Africa  which  is  called  the  "  wait-a-bit  "  ?  The 
name  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who 
attempts  to  hurry  through  a  patch  where  this 
plant  lies  in  ambush  with  its  hooked  thorns!  The 
hasty  traveler  will  be  sure  to  heed  the  warning 
in  the  plant's  name,  no  matter  what  reason  he 
may  have  for  hurrying  by.    It  is  a  pity  that  there 
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is  n't  a  similar  plant  growing  along  the  pleasant 
ways  of  literature.  The  habit  of  lazy  skipping 
is  so  easy  to  acquire,  and  so  hard  to  abandon ! 

We  are  too  likely,  when  young,  to  think  that 
the  only  advantage  gained  from  one  book  fin- 
ished is  the  delightful  liberty  of  choosing  an- 
other, and  when  we  hear  certain  authors  praised 
as  the  greatest,  we  charge  upon  them  with  a  ve- 
locity that  defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not 
to  be  taken  by  violence ;  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Literature  is  equally  safe  from  capture  by  as- 
sault. You  cannot  read  a  good  book  by  simply 
running  your  eyes  along  its  lines.  The  brain 
must  travel  with  the  eyes,  and  the  brain  cannot 
do  its  w'ork  until  it  has  been  trained.  In  the 
lists  sent  to  this  department  there  are  many 
books  named  which  are  simply  out  of  the  reach, 
over  the  heads,  and  beyond  the  depth  of  the 
brightest  of  you  young  readers.  Thackeray's 
novels,  for  instance,  are  too  deep,  too  wide,  too 
high  for  youngsters  in  their  teens.  When  you 
think  you  will  read  "  Henry  Esmond,"  for  in- 
stance, take  another  thought,  and  remember  the 
"  wait-a-bit."  You  are  spoiling  one  of  your 
great  pleasures.  Because  you  find  a  book  in- 
teresting, do  not  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
have  seen  all  there  is  in  it.  A  little  boy  might 
witness  the  play  "  Hamlet,"  or  see  the  "  Winged 
Victory,"  and  find  pleasure  in  both ;  yet  he 
could  n't  really  appreciate  either.  There  are 
books  and  to  spare  for  ever}'  age.  Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry.     In  short,  "  wait  a  bit." 

The  three  essays  selected 

PRIZE  AWARDS.  ,       ,  ,        /       ,  .        , 

as  the  best  submitted  m  the 
"Storied  Flower"  competition  are  by  the  au- 
thors named  below : 

Marguerite     Beatrice     Child,     Oneonta, 

N.Y. 
Mabel  Fletcher,  Decatur,  III. 
Elizabeth  Crane  Porter,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Besides  the  prize-winners,  commendation 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  creditable  work  of 
four  other  young  authors  : 

Katharine  Monica  Burton,  Gainsborough, 

England. 
Frances  Cecilia  Reed,  Sausalito,  California. 


Katherine  Kurz,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Muriel  Douglas,  London,  England. 

THE  JUNE  COM-  The  usual  three  prizes, 
petition.  under  the  usual  conditions, 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  three  articles  of  not 
more  than  300  words  received  before  August 
25,  1903,  on:  "  Some  Recent  Books  for  Young 
People."  The  object  is  to  learn  what  books  pub- 
lished in  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
enjoyed  by  young  readers.  Please  do  not  men- 
tion those  that  everybody  knows,  but  name 
those  that  should  be  better  known.  Address, 
Books  and  Reading  Department,  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine.  Tell  in  your  essay  something  that 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  books,  and 
of  their  merits.  Two  or  three  books  will  be 
enough  to  name. 

A  Storied  Flower. 

Many  poets  have  praised  the  rose;  many 
have  loved  the  violet  best ;  many  have  found 
most  to  admire  in  the  simple  field-daisy :  few 
have  written  of  the  pansy;  but  when  Shak- 
spere  said,  "There  is  pansies,  that  's  for 
thoughts,"  he  comprehended  all  there  is  to  say, 
for  pansies  are,  indeed,  thought-flowers. 

Here  's  a  golden  pansy  —  that  's  for  a  glad, 
joyous  thought;  this  white  one  is  the  pure  fancy 
of  a  child ;  the  one  glowing  in  red-and-golden 
bronze  might  be  a  beautiful,  rich  thought  of 
Shakspere's;  the  blue  blossom  with  rufiied 
edges  suggests  a  bar  of  low,  rippling  music; 
this  bit  of  velvety  black  brings  before  me  the 
dark  shadows  that  he  upon  the  hills  at  night; 
this  strange  pansy,  with  the  lavender-gray 
edge  and  purple-brown  markings,  is  a  twihght 
thought;  the  one  beside  it,  all  dull  blue  and 
black,  \vith  oddly  twisted  petals,  is  a  thought- 
portrait  of  sweet  Grizel  with  her  "  crooked 
smile." 

And  what  of  the  dainty  purple  pansies,  with 
their  hearts  of  gold  ?  They  are  the  dearest 
and  most  companionable  of  all,  so  they  stand 
for  my  best  and  dearest  friends.  Each  time  I 
look  at  them  they  suggest  some  quaint  and 
beautiful  thought  to  me. 

Poe  calls  them  "  the  beautiful  Puritan  pan- 
sies," and  there  is  truly  something  pure  and 
spiritual  in  their  beauty. 

And  there  's  never  a  pansy  —  no  matter  how 
unworthy  of  notice  it  may  seem  to  others  — 
that  is  not  dear  to  me;  for  every  one  is  a 
thought-flower,  with  a  .deep  and  lovely  mean- 
ing hidden  in  the  fragrant  petals. 

Marguerite  Child. 


THE    LETTER-BOX. 


Contributors  are  respectfully  informed  that  between  the  ist  of  June  and  the  15th  of  September  manuscripts 
cannot  conveniently  be  examined  at  the  office  of  Sr.  Nicholas.  Consequently  those  who  desire  to  favor  the 
magazine  with  contributions  will  please  postpone  sending  their  manuscripts  until  after  the  last-named  date. 


Union  Mills,  Md. 

My  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  girl  nine 
years  old.  Your  magazine  was  given  to  me  for  a 
Christmas  gift  by  my  aunt.  I  like  to  read  it  very 
much,  especially  the  nice  letters  from  the  boys  and 
girls  ;  besides,  my  four  grown  sisters  also  took  it  when 
they  were  small,  which  really  makes  it  seem  like  an  old 
friend  come  back  to  our  home. 

I  live  in  a  very  beautiful  country  place  in  the  western 
part  of  Maryland,  near  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line, 
and  seventeen  miles  from  Gettysburg. 

We  have  beautiful  green  lawns  and  shade-trees,  where 
robins,  blackbirds,  and  orioles  hop  about  all  day  and 
build  their  pretty  nests. 

My  brother  has  a  fine  little  Porto  Rico  pony.  His 
name  is  "Tony,"  and  I  take  long  rides  on  him.  We 
named  him  after  the  blue  heron  in  the  story  of  "  Lady 
Jane,"  which  papa  was  reading  to  us  at  the  time  we 
got  him. 

We  have  another  pet,  a  dear  little  black  dog  which 
we  call "  Brownie,"  and  he  does  some  very  funny  things. 
I  remain,  Your  little  reader, 

Marian  Shriver. 


Salem,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  like  your  magazine  very 
much,  and  have  taken  you  for  five  years.  I  liked  your 
story  called  "  The  Story  of  Betty."  When  I  saw  in  the 
prize  competition  for  photograph  you  wanted  a  picture 
subject  "  Waiting  for  Spring,"  papa  said  he  knew  a 
good  thing.  When  he  was  down  in  the  meadow  the 
other  day  gunning  for  ducks,  he  saw  a  little  empty 
bird's  nest  which,  he  said,  was  waiting  for  spring.  I 
never  got  down  there  to  take  the  picture,  so  I  did  not 
get  anything  in  that  month,  but  want  to  send  something 
in  soon.     Your  loving  reader, 

Bessie  A.  Harris. 


Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  taken  you  for  about 
ten  years,  and  I  have  taken  you  myself  for  the  last 
three.  I  enjoy  you  very  much,  and  thought  I  would 
like  to  write  to  you.  Last  year  our  family  made  a  visit 
to  California.  While  we  were  there  a  neighbor's  dog 
used  to  stay  at  our  house  a  good  deal.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  funny  thing  he  did. 

The  railroad  ran  directly  in  front  of  our  house,  and 
when  a  train  came  along  the  dog  would  rush  at  it  and 
race  along  beside  it.  One  day  he  thought  he  would 
"  tackle"  it  from  in  front.  He  sat  down  on  the  track, 
and  as  the  track  crossed  a  road  right  there,  he  was 
right  in  front  of  a  ditch  that  the  train  passed  over.  As 
the  train  came  nearer  he  still  sat  there,  until  it  got  so 
close  to  him  that  he  could  not  possibly  get  off;  so  he 
half  dropped,  half  jumped  down  into  the  gutter,  and  the 
train  passed  over  him.  Every  time  the  end  of  a  car 
came  he  would  stick  up  his  head,  probably  thinking  it 
was  the  end  of  the  train.  When  the  train  got  by  he 
got  out  of  the  ditch.  He'  got  a  bad  fright,  and  never 
tried  to  fight  trains  again.  Whenever  one  came  by 
after  that,  he  put  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  ran  for 


the  house.      He  did  many  other  funnv  things   I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  League. 

With  best  of  wishes,  I  am  your  devoted  reader, 

Lucy  M.  Arner. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  vacation  I  teased  my 
father  to  let  me  experiment  with  housekeeping.  So,  as 
our  housekeeper  got  married,  he  consented  to  let  me  try 
it  through  vacation.  I  find  it  lots  of  fun,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  other  members  of  the  family  find  it  so 
much  fun  as  I  do.  My  only  regret  is  that  it  will  end  so 
soon. 

I  make  my  papa  and  brother  eat  all  the  things  I  cook, 
and  sometimes  they  find  it  pretty  hard  work. 

One  day  my  chum  came  over,  and  we  decided  to  make 
a  bread-pudding.  When  it  was  done  it  looked  very  in- 
viting, and  we  set  it  away  to  cool  until  dinner-time. 
When  dessert-time  came  I  heaped  up  a  large  dish  for 
papa  and  one  for  Forrest,  my  brother,  and  carried  them 
triumphantly  in.  But  pride  had  a  fall.  Papa  tasted  his, 
and  looked  rather  startled.  Forrest  gingerly  swallowed 
some  of  his,  and  he,  too,  made  a  face.  Then  I  knew 
something  was  the  matter,  for  as  a  rule  Forrest  can  eat 
almost  anything.  So  I  went  out  in  the  kitchen  and 
tasted  it. 

It  turned  out  that  my  chum  had  put  two  cups  of  sugar 
and  I  had  put  one  cup  in  it.  I  think  we  must  have  been 
so  interested  in  what  we  were  talking  about  that  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  doing.  The  receipt  only  called 
for  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  we  had  put  three  cups  in  it. 
I  presume  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  that  pudding. 

In  May  my  brother  walked  from  Placerville  to  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  on  a  scientific  expedition.  He  never  rides 
if  he  can  walk.  He  is  much  interested  in  ornithology, 
and  got  one  bird  of  almost  every  species  in  Nevada.  He 
stuffs  them.  He  never  kills  more  than  one  bird  of  each 
kind,  and  is  very  loath  to  do  that.  He  got  a  pelican  that 
stretches  seven  feet  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  a 
large  horned  owl.     The  owl  looks  very  natural. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  get  tired  of  my  correspondence, 
so,  with  many  good  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  I  am. 
Your  little  reader,         Irma  C.  Handfort. 

P.S.  I  am  not  so  very  little,  as  I  am  fourteen,  and 
people  say  large  for  my  age. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  will  send  you  a  riddle.  As 
I  have  BOt  been  sending  any  riddles  or  doing  anything 
of  the  sort,  I  hope  this  will  be  printed  in  St.  Nicholas. 
It  runs  as  follows  :  What  is  blacker  than  a  crow  ?  The 
answer  is  :  Its  feathers. 

Yours  sincerely,        Adolph  N.  Struck. 


Interesting  letters  have  also  been  received  from  George 
Warren  Walker,  Stanley  and  Chester  Wader,  Constance 
Pendleton,  Helen  S.  Benner,  Dorothea  Tingley,  Alden 
Bridge,  Harold  M.  Wright,  and  Marguerite  A.  Mosman. 
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to   2,   and  from   3   to   4,   United 
2.  Degree.    3.  Little.    4.  Friary. 


Double  Diagonal.  From  i 
States.  Cross-words:  i.  Second. 
5.   Enmity.     6.    Upsets. 

Beheaded  Zigzag.  Independence  Day.  i.  M-ink.  2.  B-end. 
3.  A-cid.  4.  F-lee.  5.  E^pic.  6.  A-men.  7.  E^ben.  8.  M-ode. 
9.  D-ell.  10.  C-one.  11.  M-arc.  12.  F-lea.  13.  E-den.  14. 
G-lad.     15.  A-way. 

Novel  Zigzag.  From  i  to  9,  Porto  Rico  ;  from  10  to  14,  sugar. 
Cross-words:  i.  Poise.  2.  Soimd.  3.  Siren.  4.  Musty.  5.  Ne- 
gro.    6.   Fairy.     7.   Ruins.     8.   Ocean.     9.   Order. 

ZiGZ.^G.     Elena's  Captive.   Cross-words:   i.  Elderly.    2.  Alcohol. 
3.   Enemies.     4.  Earnest.     5.   Brocade.     6.   License.     7.  Nomadic. 
8.   Kinsman.     9.  Slipper.     10.    Centur>'.     11.    Grimace, 
dent.     13.  Emperor. 

Illustr.\tf.d   Primal  Acrostic.     Fire-crackers,     i. 
Ivy.    3.   Rolling-pin.     4.  Egg.    5.   Candle.     6.   Radish. 
8.   Cherries.     9.   Knife.     10.   Envelupe.     n.   Rake.     12. 


Evi- 

Fish.  2. 
7.  Acorn. 
Spade. 


Double  Curtailings.  Friedrich  Froebel.  i.  Caft-an,  fact. 
2.  Arni-ca,  rain.  3.  Chin-ch,  inch.  4.  Levi-te,  evil.  5.  Deci-de, 
dice.  6.  Dren-ch,  rend.  7.  Coin-ed,  icon.  8.  Chas-te,  cash.  q. 
Hele-na,  heel.  10.  Armful,  farm.  11.  Arre-st,  rear.  12.  Tou-cn, 
out.  13.  Reve-al,  ever.  14.  Blotte-rs,  bottle.  15.  Sleev-es,  elves. 
i5.   Leni-ty,  line. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Scott;  finals,  Dumas.  Cross- 
words :  I.  Schemed.  2.  Caribou.  3.  Opossum.  4.  Taflfeta.  5. 
Tedious. 


Arrow  Puzzle.  From  i  to  2,  Hiawatha. 
Stale.  4.  Sower.  5.  Tar.  6.  Sty.  7.  She. 
10.  Is. 


H.     2.  Sip.     3. 
Tan.     9.    Lily. 


Word- SQUARE,     i.  Disk.     2.   Ir 


3.  Solo.     4.   Knob. 


Primal  Acrostic.  Independence.  Cross-words:  i.  Iron. 
Need.  3.  Dire.  4.  Equip.  5.  Pile.  6.  Even.  7.  Named. 
Dare.     9.   Earn.     10.   Narcotic.     11.  Cave.     12.   East. 


To  OUR  Puzzlers  :  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo.v,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  .all  the  Puzzles  lv  the  May  Number  were  received,  before  May  15th,  from  "  M.  McG." — Daniel  Milton 
Miller  —  Joe  Carlada  —  "  Marcapan  " —  Florence  Guida  Steel  —  Alice  T.  Huyler  —  "  Allil  and  Adi" — C.  C.  A.  and  F.  H.  A. —  Sidney 
F".  Kimball  —  Christine  (jraham  —  "Johniiy  Bear" — Lillian  Jackson  —  Osmond  Kessler  Fraenkel  —  Paul  F.  Shontal  —  "Chuck" — 
Catharine  B.  Hooper — George  T.  C'olman. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  M.\y  Number  were  received,  before  May  isth,  from  R.  L.  Moss,  i — A.  F.  Hubbard,  i — F.  C.  Hall, 
I  —  M.  Russel,  I  —  I.  Beir,  i  —  G.  D.  Ferguson,  i  —  M.  EUinwood,  i  —  No  name,  Kenilworth,  i  —  G.  Frank,  i  —  Shelton  Smith,  2  —  D. 
Andrews,  I  —  G.  Fiske,  i  —  H.  S.  Jones,  i  —  G.  Tuthill,  i  —  G.  Bothum,  i — J.  Koontz,  i  —  L.  Cooper,  i  —  C.  Campbell,  i  —  H.  P. 
Isham,  I  —  M.  L.  Carpenter,  i  —  F.  R.  Spring,  i  —  C.  Jemegan,  i — J.  M.  Beck,  i  —  H.  H.  Wood,  i  —  B.  Boyd,  i  —  D.  Hungerford,  i 
—  A.  P.  Redding,  i  —  K.  Leonard,  i  —  H.  Pethick,  i  —  J.  Metcalf,  i — Nellie  D.  Taylor,  2  —  M.  W.  Pound,  i  —  E.  S.  Bentley,  i  —  G. 
H.  Henry,  i  —  P.  Swyny,  i — Orian  Dyer,  5  —  A.  G.  Gordon,  i  —  Esther  M.  Walker,  5  —  B.  Browning,  1  —  "  Get,"  6 — F.  Hosford,  i — 
Howard  Rushton,  4  —  Evelyn  G.  Patch,  4  —  Sadie  Rust  and  Olive  Brush,  8 — B.  S.  Jones,  1  —  Ruth  MacNaughton,  4  —  .M.  A.  Shaw,  i  — 
Wm.  G.  Rice,  Jr.,  3  —  Margaret  Wilby,  8  —  L.  Ring,  i  —  M.Copland,  i  —  M.  P.  Hastings,  i  —  M.  L.  Steel,  i  — M.  Dockstader,  i. 


DOUBLE   ACROSTIC. 

(Stiver  Bad^e,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

My  primals  spell  a  famous  colonial  settlement,  and 
my  finals  spell  what  its  first  settlers  were  to  the  Indians. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length):  i.  Precious  trea- 
sures. 2.  Agreement.  3.  A  parent.  4.  A  puzzle.  5. 
A  Chinese  boat.  6.  A  crowd.  y.  A  wise  sentence  or 
decision  of  great  authority.  8.  A  victor.  9.  Those 
who  care  for  young  children. 

RUTH    BARTLETT  (age  9). 


in  jewelry.  4.  To  commend.  5-  To  act.  6.  A  musi- 
cal term  meaning  "slow."  y.  To  mourn.  8.  A  strip 
of  lowland  between  hills.  9.  A  structure  erected  over 
a  river.  ID.  A  slow,  graceful  dance.  II.  A  physician. 
12.  A  breastpin.     13.  A  young  hen.     14.   Roams. 

GRACE   HAWTHOR.NE   BLISS. 

CONNECTED   SQUARES. 

(Stiver  Badg-e,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition). 


DIAGONAE. 

All  the  words  contain  the  same"  number  of  letters. 
When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the  diagonal  (beginning  with  the  upper  left-hand  letter 
and  ending  with  the  lower  right-hand  letter)  will  spell 
the  surname  of  a  popular  writer. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  bestow.  2.  A  large  city  of  the 
United  States.  3.  Weapons  of  war.  4.  A  spice.  5.  A 
small  table  or  flat  surface.     6.  To  coincide. 

EATON  EDWARDS  (League  Member). 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC. 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

Whe.v  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  one  of  the  rows  of  let- 
ters, reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  an  hon- 
ored President. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length) :  i.  An  animal  valued 
for  its  fur.     2.  Idle  talk.     3.  A  red  crystal  often  used 


I.  Uppkr   Left-hand    Square:    i.    A  luminous 
body.     2.  Sound.     3.   Soon.     4.  A  tear. 

II.  Upper     Right-hand    Square:     i.    A    large 
quadruped.     2.  Comfort.     3.   Requests.     4.   Repose. 

III.  Central  Square:   i.   Row.     2.    Notion.     3. 
Snake-like  fishes.     4.   .\  coarse  file. 

IV.  Lower    Left-hand    Square:    i.  Alarm.     2, 
.\  margin.     3.   A  chill.     4.   A  pastoral  pipe. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Distress.   2. 
The  agave.     3.  A  jot.     4-  Tidy. 

DOUGLAS   TROWBRIDGE. 
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ILLUSTRATED  PKI3VIAL  ACROSTIC. 

When  the  above  objects  have  been  rightly  named  and 
written  one  below  another,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
numbered,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
pretty  blossom. 

JAMES  w.  cox,  JR.  (League  Member). 

DOUBLE  DIAGONAL,. 

I    ....    4 


sacred  to  Venus.     6.  An  umpire.     7.  One  of  the  titles 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

Cross-words  (right-hand  side)  :  i.  One  whose 
thoughts  often  wander.  2.  Having  the  faculty  or  power 
of  laughing.  3.  To  cover  with  a  hard  case.  4.  Be- 
comes ill.  5-  A  substance  which  will  dissolve  another. 
6.  To  charm  by  sorcery.  7.  Certain  near  relations. 
FLORENCE  HOYTE  (League  Member). 


Cross-words:  i.  To  express  sorrow.  2.  To  place. 
3.  A  familiar  expression.  4.  To  go  beyond.  5.  Mod- 
erately.    6.  Yearly. 

From  I  to  2  and  from  3  to  4  each  spell  the  surname 
of  a  New  England  writer. 

MARY  E.  DUNBAR  (League  Member). 

A  NOVEL  ZIGZAG. 

The"  words  described  are  of  unequal  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  take  the 
first  letter  of  the  first  word,  the  last  letter  of  the  second 
word,  the  first  letter  of  the  third  word,  etc.  This  zigzag 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  great  poet.  A  second  similar 
zigzag,  beginning  with  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word, 
will  spell  the  name  of  one  of  his  poems. 

Cross-words  :  i.  To  perform.  2.  Part  of  the  foot. 
3.  Destiny.  4.  Stratum.  5.  To  reverberate.  6.  Sun- 
burned. 7.  A  pronoun.  8.  Rock.  9.  A  number.  10. 
Foreign.  Ii.  A  pleasure-boat.  12.  The  act  of  going 
out.      13.   A  command.      14.  To  faint. 

WILLIAM  STi.x  WEISS  (League  Member). 

IVORD-SQUARE. 

1.  To  fetter.  2.  A  thought.  3.  Close  at  hand.  4.  To 
venture.  Geoffrey  gilbert  (League  Member). 

NOVEL  DIAGONALS. 

I 3 


From  i  to  2  and  from  3  to  4,  a  celebrated  novelist; 
from  3  to  2,  arrays. 

Cross-words  (left-hand  side):  i.  Deceived.  2.  Not 
so  long.  3.  To  surprise  suddenly.  4.  A  feminine 
stage-player.     5.    Shrubs  that  the  ancients  considered 


Hex  kys  si  a  esa  fo  rasphipe 
Pladped  hwit  plurep  dan  glod ; 

Twihe  thase  romf  het  thare  fo  gusuta 
Vore  eht  dlan  era  doller; 

Thewi  teash  form  eht  trahe  fo  tugsua 
Tino  eht  slilie  flod. 


TREE   AND   ZIGZAG   PUZZLE. 

(Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

I  *3    17  15 
•      •    5    19  •     • 
7   21   . 

...      .    9   23  ...     . 

II  25   

13  27 


2    4    6    8    10    12    14 


28  26  24  22  20  18  16 


2930 


From  i  to  2,  an  elegiac  poem  commemorating  the 
death  of  Keats ;  from  3  to  4,  sea  robbers ;  from  5  to  6, 
a  certain  opera;  from  7  to  8,  flowers  which  bloom  in 
the  early  summer  ;  from  9  to  10,  a  famous  city ;  from  1 1 
to  12,  an  affirmative;   13  and  14,  thus. 

From  15  to  16,  a  bird  which  always  brings  to  mind  a 
famous  poem;  from  17  to  18,  the  same  as  from  i  to  2 ; 
from  19  to  20,  an  annual  church  festival ;  from  21  to  22, 
a  famous  English  poet;  from  23  to  24,  one  of  his  dra- 
matic poems;  from  25  to  26,  a  lyric  poem;  27  and  28, 
a  verb. 

The  zigzag  (3-19-7-23  and  so  on  down  to  29)  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  poet  born  in  August,  1792-  The 
zigzag  (17-5-21-9  and  so  on  down  to  30)  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  French  composer  born  in  August,  1811.  He 
composed  the  opera  named  from  5  to  6. 

The  lowest  line  will  spell  the  Latin  epitaph  written 
by  Leigh  Hunt  for  the  poet  named  in  the  zigzag. 

AMELIA  S.    FERGUSON. 
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Bv  Ralph  Hexrv  Barbour. 


J  ently  it  swung    ea.stward  toward  the  railroad, 
and  then  made  its  way  through  a  portion  of 

The    gong  clanged,    the   last    man    sprang  Collegetown  which,  to  one  passenger  at  least,, 

aboard,  and  the  car  trundled  away  to  the  ac-  looked  far  from  attractive. 
companiment  of  a  final  lusty  cheer  from  tlie         Ned  Brewster  shared  one  of  the  last   seats 

crowd  which  still  lingered  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  a  big  leather  bat-bag,  and  gave  himself 

Then  a  corner  was  turned,  and  the  last  long-  over  to  his  thoughts.     The  mere  fact  of  his 

drawn  "  Er-r-rskine  .'  "  was  cut  short  by  inter-  presence  there  in   the  special  trolley  car  as  a 

cei)ting   walls.      The   throngs  were   streaming  substitute    on    the    Erskine   varsity   nine    was 

out  to  the  field  where,  on  the  smooth   green  alone  wonderful  enough  to  keep  his  thoughts 

diamond,  the  rival  nines  of  Robinson  and  Ersk-  busy  for  a  week.    Even  yet  he  had  not  altogether 

ine  were  to  meet  in  the  deciding  game  of  the  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
season.     For  a  while  the  car  with  its  dozen  or         Ned  had  played  the  season  through  at  center 

so  passengers  followed   the  crowds,  but   pres-  field  on  the  freshman  nine,   and  had  made  a 
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name  for  himself  as  a  batsman.  On  Thursday 
the  freshman  team  had  played  its  last  game,  had 
met  with  defeat,  and  had  disbanded.  Ned, 
trotting  off  the  field,  his  heart  bitter  with  dis- 
appointment at  the  outcome  of  the  final  con- 
test, had  heard  his  name  called,  and  had 
turned  to  confront  "  Big  Jim  "  Milford,  the 
\arsity  captain. 

"  I  wish  you  would  report  at  the  varsity  table 
to-night,  Brewster,"  Milford  had  said.  Then 
he  had  turned  abruptly  away,  perhaps  to  a\oid 
smihng  outright  at  the  expression  of  bewilder- 
ment on  the  freshman's  countenance.  Ned 
never  was  certain  whether  he  had  made  any 
verbal  response ;  but  he  remembered  the  way 
in  which  his  heart  had  leaped  into  his  throat 
and  stuck  there,  as  well  as  the  narrow  escape 
he  had  had  from  dashing  his  brains  out  against 
the  locker-house,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  covered  most  of  the  way  thither  at  top 
speed.  That  had  been  on  Thursday;  to-day, 
which  was  Saturday,  he  was  a  substitute  on 
the  varsity,  with  a  possibility  —  just  that  and 
no  more  —  of  playing  for  a  minute  or  two 
against  Robinson  and  so  winning  his  E  in  his 
freshman  year,  a  feat  accomplished  but  seldom  ! 

Ned  had  been  the  only  member  of  the  fresh- 
man nine  taken  on  the  varsity  that  spring.  At 
first  this  had  bothered  him ;  there  were  two  or 
three  others  —  notably  Barrett,  the  freshman 
captain  —  who  were,  in  his  estimation,  more 
deserving  of  the  good  fortune  than  he.  But, 
strange  to  say,  it  had  been  just  those  two  or 
three  who  had  shown  themselves  honestly  glad 
at  his  luck,  while  the  poorest  player  on  the 
nine  had  loudly  hinted  at  favoritism.  Since 
Thursday  night  Ned  had,  of  course,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  all  the  varsity  men,  and  they 
had  treated  him  as  one  of  themselves.  But 
they  were  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Stil- 
son,  seniors  and  juniors,  and  Ned  knew  that 
a  freshman  is  still  a  freshman,  even  if  he  does 
happen  to  be  a  varsity  substitute.  Hence  he 
avoided  all  appearance  of  trying  to  force  him- 
self upon  the  others,  and  so  it  was  that  on  his 
journey  to  the  grounds  he  had  only  a  bat-bag 
for  companion. 

The  closely  settled  part  of  town  was  left  be- 
hind now,  and  the  car  was  speeding  over  a 
smooth,  elm-lined  avenue.     Windows  held  the 


brown  banners  of  Robinson,  but  not  often  did 
a  dash  of  purple  meet  the  gaze  of  the  Erskine 
players.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  car  McLim- 
mont  and  Housel  and  Lester  were  gathered  about 
"  Baldy  "  Simson,  the  trainer,  and  their  laughter 
arose  above  the  talk  and  whistling  of  the  rest. 
Nearer  at  hand,  across  the  aisle,  sat  "  Lady  "  Le- 
vett,  the  big  first-baseman.  Ned  wondered  why 
he  was  called  "  Lady."  There  was  nothing  lady- 
like apparent  about  him.  He  was  fully  six 
feet  one,  broad  of  shoulder,  mighty  of  chest, 
deep  of  voice,  and  dark  of  complexion — a  jovial, 
bellowing  giant  whom  everybody  liked.  Be- 
side Levett  sat  Page,  the  head  coach,  and 
Hovey,  the  manager.  Then  there  were  Greene 
and  Captain  Milford  beyond,  and  across  from 
them  Hill  and  Kesner,  both  substitutes.  In 
the  seat  in  front  of  Ned  two  big  chaps  were 
talking  together.  They  were  Billings  and  Stil- 
son,  the  latter  a  sophomore. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do,"  Billings  was 
saying.  "  If  we  lose  I  '11  buy  you  a  dinner  at 
the  Elm  Tree  Monday  night ;  if  we  win  you 
do  the  same  for  me." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  bet !  " 

"  Get  out !     That  's  fair,  is  n't  it.  Brownie  ?  " 

A  little  round-faced  chap  across  the  aisle 
nodded  laughingly.  His  name  was  Browne 
and  he  played  short-stop.  He  wrote  his  name 
with  an  e,  and  so  his  friends  gave  him  the  full 
benefit  of  it. 

"  Yes,  that  's  fair,"  said  Browne.  "  We  're 
bound  to  lose." 

"Oh,  what  are  you  afraid  of?  "  said  Sdlson. 

"  No ;  that  's  straight !  We  have  n't  much 
show  ;  we  can't  hit  Dithman." 

"  You  can't,  maybe,"  jeered  Stilson. 

"  I  '11  bet  you  can't  either,  my  chipper  young 
friend  I  " 

"  I  '11  bet  I  get  a  h.it  off  him  !  " 

"  Oh,  am- :  " 

"  Well,  two,  then.     Come,  now  !  " 

"  No  ;  I  won't  bet,"  answered  Browne,  grin- 
ning. "  If  there  's  a  prize  ahead,  there  's  no 
telling  what  you  '11  do  ;  is  there,  Pete  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  might  even  make  a  run,"  responded 
Billings.  "  But  it  's  going  to  take  more  than 
two  hits  to  win  this  game,"  he  went  on,  drop- 
l^ing  his  voice.  "  for  I  '11  just  tell  you  they  're 
going  to  pound  Hugh  all  over  the  field." 
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"  Well,  what  if  they  do  get  a  dozen  runs  or 
so  ?  "  said  Stilson.  "  Have  n't  we  got  a  mighty 
batter,  imported  especially  for  the  occasion,  to 
win  out  for  us  ?  " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Billings. 

"  I  mean  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Brewster,  of 
course, —  the  freshman  Joan  of  Arc  who  is  to 
lead  us  to  vict — " 

"  Not  so  loud,"  whispered  Browne,  glancing 
at  Ned's  crimsoning  cheeks. 

Stilson  swung  around  and  shot  a  look  at  the 
substitute,  then  turned  back  grinning. 

"  Cleared  off  nicely,  has  n't  it  ?  "  he  observed 
with  elaborate  nonchalance. 

Ned  said  to  himself,  '*  He  's  got  it  in  for  me 
because  he  knows  that  if  I  play  it  will  be  in  his 
place." 

The  car  slowed  down  with  much  clanging  of 
gong,  and  pushed  its  way  through  the  crowd 
before  the  entrance  to  the  field.  Then,  with  a 
final  jerk,  it  came  to  a  stop.  "  All  out,  fel- 
lows !  "  cried  Hovey ;  and  Ned  followed  the 
others  through  the  throng,  noisy  with  the  shouts 
of  ticket  and  score-card  venders,  to  the  gate 
and  dressing-room. 

II. 

Ned  sat  on  the  bench.  With  him  were 
Hovey,  the  manager,  who  was  keeping  score, 
Hill  and  Kesner,  substitutes  like  himself,  and, 
at  the  farther  end,  Simson,  the  trainer,  and 
Page,  the  head  coach.  Page  had  pulled  his 
straw  hat  far  over  his  eyes,  but  from  under  the 
brim  he  was  watching  sharply  every  incident  of 
the  diamond,  the  while  he  talked  with  expres- 
sionless countenance  to  "  Baldy."  Back  of 
them  the  grand  stand  was  purple  with  flags  and 
ribbons,  but  at  a  little  distance  on  either  side 
the  purple  gave  place  to  the  brown  of  Robin- 
son. Back  of  third  base,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  stand,  the  Robinson  College  band  held 
forth  brazenly  at  intervals,  making  up  in  vigor 
what  it  lacked  in  tunefulness.  In  front  of  the 
spectators  the  diamond  spread  deeply  green, 
save  where  the  base-lines  left  the  dusty  red- 
brown  earth  exposed,  and  marked  with  lines 
and  angles  of  lime,  which  gleamed  snow-white 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  Beyond  the  diamond 
the  field  stretched,  as  smooth  and  even  as  a 
great  velvet  carpet,  to  a  distant  fence    and  a 


line  of  trees  above  whose  tops  a  turret  or  tower 
here  and  there  indicated  the  whereabouts  of 
town  and  college. 

Ned  had  sat  there  on  the  bench  during  six 
innings,  the  sun  burning  his  neck  and  the  dust 
from  the  batsman's  box  floating  into  his  face. 
In  those  six  innings  he  had  seen  Erskine  struggle 
pluckily  against  defeat  —  a  defeat  which  now, 
with  the  score  12-6  in  Robinson's  favor,  hov- 
ered, dark  and  ominous,  above  her.  Yet  he  had 
not  lost  hope ;  perhaps  his  optimism  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  found  it  difiicult  to  be- 
lieve that  Fate  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  make 
the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  with  the 
varsity  team  one  of  sorrow.  He  was  only  sev- 
enteen, and  his  idea  of  Fate  v>'as  a  kind-hearted, 
motherly  old  soul  with  a  watchful  interest  in 
his  welfare.  Yet  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  Fate,  or  somebody,  was  treating  him  rather 
shabbily.  The  first  half  of  the  seventh  was  as 
good  as  over,  and  still  he  kicked  his  heels  idly 
beneath  the  bench.  Page  did  n't  seem  to  be 
even  aware  of  his  presence.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  Hill  and  Kesner  in  the  same  box,  but 
that  did  n't  bring  much  comfort.  Besides,  any 
one  with  half  an  eye  could  see  that  Stilson 
should  have  been  taken  off  long  ago ;  he  had  n't 
made  a  single  hit  and  already  had  three  errors 
marked  against  him.  Ned  wondered  how  his 
name  would  look  in  the  column  instead  of 
Stilson's,  and  edged  along  the  bench  until  he 
could  look  over  Hovey's  shoulder.  The  man- 
ager glanced  up,  smiled  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
and  credited  the  Robinson  runner  with  a  stolen 
base.      Ned  read  the  batting  list  again  : 

Billings,  r.  f. 
Greene,  1.  f. 
MiLFORD,  2b.,  Capt. 
Lester,  p. 
Browne,  ss. 
HOUSEL,  c. 
McLlMMONT,  3b. 

Levett,  lb. 
Stilson,  c.  f. 

There  was  a  sudden  burst  of  applause  from 
the  seats  behind,  and  a  red-faced  senior  with  a 
wilted  collar  balanced  himself  upon  the  railing 
and  begged  for  "  one  more  good  one,  fellows  I  " 
The  first  of  the  seventh  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
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Erskine  players,  perspiring  and  streaked  with 
dust,  trotted  in.  "  Lady  "  Levett  sank  down  on 
the  bench  beside  Ned  with  a  sigh,  and  fell  to 
examining  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
which  looked  very  red  and  which  refused  to 
work  in  unison  with  its  companions. 
"  Hurt  ?"  asked  Ned. 
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[Sept. 


HE    SHOUTED. 


"  Blame  thing  's  bust,  I  guess,"  said  "  Lady," 
disgustedly.  "  Oh,  Baldy,  got  some  tape  there  ?  " 

The  trainer,  wearing  the  anxious  air  of  a  hen 
with  one  chicken,  bustled  up  with  his  black  bag, 
and  Ned  watched  the  bandaging  of  the  dam- 
aged finger  until  the  sudden  calling  of  his  name 
by  the  head  coach  sent  his  heart  into  his  throat 
and  brought  him  leaping  to  his  feet  with  visions 


of  hopes  fulfilled.    But  his  heart  subsided  again 
in  the  instant,  for  what  Page  said  was  merely : 
"  Brewster,  you  go  over  there  and  catch  for 
Greene,  will  you  ?  "    And  then,  turning  again  to 
the  bench, "  Kesner,  you  play  left  field  next  half" 
Ned  picked  up  a  catcher's  mitt,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  half  caught  the  balls  that  the  substi- 
tute pitcher  sent  him  as  he  warmed 
up  to  take  Lester's  place.    Greene 
did  n't  keep  him  so  busy,  however, 
that  he  could  n't  watch  the  game. 
Milford    had    hit    safely    to    right 
field  and  had  reached  second  on 
a  slow  bunt  by  Lester.    The  wav- 
ers of  the  purple  flags  implored 
little  Browne  to  "  smash  it  out !  " 
•^*  But  the  short-stop  never  found  the 

>]|^  ball,  and   Housel  took  his  place 

and  lifted  the  sphere  just  over  sec- 
ond-baseman's head  into  the  out 
field.  The  bases  Were  full.  The 
red-faced  senior  was  working  his 
arms  heroically  and  begging  in 
husky  tones  for  more  noise.  And 
when,  a  minute  later,  McLimmont 
took  up  his  bat  and  faced  the 
Robinson  pitcher,  the  supporters 
of  the  purple  went  mad  up  there 
on  the  sun-smitten  stand  and 
drowned  the  discordant  eftbrts  of 
the  Robinson  band. 

McLimmont  rubbed  his  hands 
in  the  dust,  rubbed  the  dust  off  on 
his  trousers,  and  swung  his  bat. 
Dithman,  who  had  puzzled  Erskine 
batters  all  day  and  had  pitched  a 
magnificent  game  for  six  innings, 
shook  himself  together.     McLim- 
mont waited.     No,  thank  you,  he 
didn't  care  for  that  out- shoot;  nor 
for  that  drop  ;  nor  for  —     What  ? 
A  strike,  did  he  say  ?     Well,  per- 
haps it  did  go  somewhere  near  the  plate,  though 
to  see  it  coming  you  'd  have  thought  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  passed  ball !     One  and  two,  w^as  n't 
it  ?     Thanks;  there  was  no  hurry  then,  so  he  'd 
just  let  that  in- curve  alone,  wait  until  some- 
thing  Avorth    while   came    along,   and  —  Eh  ! 
what  was  that  ?     Strike  two  !     Well,  well,  w^ell, 
of  all  the  umpires  this  fellow  must  be  a  be- 
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ginner!  Never  mind  that,  though.  But  he  'd 
have  to  look  sharp  now  or  else  — 

Crack  ! 

Off  sped  the  ball,  and  off  sped  McLimmont. 
The  former  went  over  first-baseman's  head ;  the 
latter  swung  around  the  bag  like  an  automobile 
taking  a  corner,  and  raced  for  second,  reaching 
it  on  his  stomach  a  second  before  the  ball. 
There  was  rejoicing  where  the  purple  flags 
fluttered,  for  Captain  Milford  and  Lester  had 
scored. 

But  Erskine's  good  fortune  ended  there. 
McLimmont  was  thrown  out  while  trying  to 
steal  third,  and  Levett  popped  a  short  fly  into 
the  hands  of  the  pitcher.  Greene  trotted  off  to 
the  box,  and  Ned  walked  dejectedly  back  to  the 
bench.  Page  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  Then, 
•'  Did  n't  I  tell  you  to  play  center  field  ?  "  he 
ejaculated. 

Ned's  heart  turned  a  somersault  and  landed 
in  his  throat.  He  stared  dumbly  back  at  the 
head  coach  and  shook  his  head.  As  he  did  so 
he  became  aware  of  Stilson's  presence  on  the 
bench. 

"  What  ?     Well,  get  a  move  on!  "  said  Page. 

Get  a  move  on !  Ned  went  out  to  center  as 
though  he  had  knocked  a  three-bagger  and 
wanted  to  get  home  on  it.  Little  Browne 
grinned  at  him  as  he  sped  by. 

"  Good  work,  Brewster  I  "  he  called  softly. 

Over  at  left,  Kesner,  happy  over  his  own 
good  fortune,  waved  congratulations.  In  the 
Erskine  section  the  desultory  hand-clapping 
which  had  accompanied  Ned's  departure  for 
center  field  died  away,  and  the  eighth  inning 
began  with  the  score  12-8. 

III. 
From  center  field  the  grand  stands  are  very 
far  away.  Ned  was  glad  of  it.  He  felt  partic- 
ularly happy  and  wanted  to  have  a  good  com- 
fortable grin  all  to  himself  He  had  won  his  E. 
Nothing  else  mattered  very  much  now.  So 
grin  he  did  to  his  heart's  content,  and  even 
jumjjed  up  and  down  on  his  toes  a  few  times; 
he  would  have  liked  to  sing  or  whistle,  but  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  And  then  suddenly 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  he  had  not,  after 
all,  secured  the  coveted  symbol  under  false  pre- 
tense ;  would  he  be  able  to  do  any  better  than 


Stilson  had  done  ?  Robinson's  clever  pitcher 
hatl  fooled  man  after  man;  was  it  likely  that 
he  would  succeed  where  the  best  batsmen  of 
the  varsity  nine  had  virtually  failed  ?  Or, 
worse,  supposing  he  showed  up  no  better  here 
in  the  out-field  than  had  Stilson  !  The  sun  was 
low  in  the  west  and  the  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  a  golden  haze ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
might  be  very  easy  to  misjudge  a  ball  in  that 
queer  glow.  Of  a  sudden  his  heart  began  to 
hammer  at  his  ribs  sickeningly.  He  was  afraid  — 
afraid  that  he  would  fail,  when  the  trial  came, 
there  with  the  whole  college  looking  on  !  Little 
shivers  ran  up  his  back,  and  he  clenched  his 
hands  till  they  hurt.  He  wished,  oh,  how  he 
wished  it  was  over  1  Then  there  came  the 
sharp  sound  of  bat  against  ball,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  racing  in  toward  second,  his 
thoughts  intent  upon  the  brown  speck  that 
sailed  high  in  air,  his  fears  all  forgotten. 

Back  sped  second-baseman,  and  on  went  Ned. 
"  My  ball !  "  he  shouted.  Milford  hesitated  an 
instant,  then  gave  up  the  attempt.  "  All  yours, 
Brewster  !  "  he  shouted  back.  "  Steady !  "  Ned 
finished  his  run  and  glanced  up,  stepped  a  little 
to  the  left,  put  up  his  hands,  and  felt  the  ball 
thud  against  his  glove.  Then  he  fielded  it  to 
second  and  trotted  back ;  and  as  he  went  he 
heard  the  applause,  loud  and  hearty,  from  the 
stands.  After  that  there  was  no  more  fear. 
Robinson  failed  to  get  a  man  past  first,  and 
presendy  he  was  trotting  in  to  the  bench  side 
by  side  with  Kesner. 

"  Brewster  at  bat  1  "  called  Hovey,  and,  with 
a  sudden  throb  at  his  heart,  Ned  selected  a 
stick  and  went  to  the  plate.  He  stood  there 
swinging  his  bat  easily,  confidently,  as  one  who 
is  not  to  be  fooled  by  the  ordinary  wiles  of  the 
pitcher,  a  well-built,  curly-haired  youngster 
with  blue  eyes,  and  cheeks  in  which  the  red 
showed  through  the  liberal  coating  of  tan. 

"  The  best  batter  the  freshmen  had,"  fellows 
whispered  one  to  another. 

"  Looks  as  though  he  knew  how,  too.  eh  ? 
Just  you  watch  him,  now  !  " 

And  the  red-faced  senior  once  more  de- 
manded three  long  Erskines,  three  times  three, 
and  three  long  Erskines  for  Brewster!  And 
Ned  heard  them, —  he  could  n't  very  well  have 
helped  it! — and  felt  very  grateful  and  proud. 
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And  five  minutes  later  he  was  back  on  the 
bench,  frowning  miserably  at  his  knuckles,  hav- 
ing been  struck  out  without  the  least  difficulty 
by  the  long-legged  Dithman.  The  pride  was 
all  gone.  "  But,"  he  repeated  silently,  "  wait 
until  next  time !     Just  wait  until  next  time  !  " 

Billings  found  the  Robinson  pitcher  for  a 
two-bagger,  stole  third,  and  came  home  on  a 
hit  by  Greene.  Erskine's  spirits  rose  another 
notch.  Three  more  runs  to  tie  the  score  in 
this  inning,  and  then  —  why,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  purple  could  n't  win  out !  Cap- 
tain Milford  went  to  bat  in  a  veritable  tempest 
of  cheers.  He  looked  determined  ;  but  so  did 
his  adversary,  the  redoubtable  Dithman. 

"  We  've  got  to  tie  it  this  inning,"  said  Levett, 
anxiously.  "  We  '11  never  do  it  next,  when  the 
tail-enders  come  up." 

"  There  's  one  tail-ender  who  's  going  to  hit 
that  chap  in  the  box  next  time,"  answered  Ned. 

"  Lady  "  looked  amused. 

"  You  '11  be  in  luck  if  it  comes  around  to 
you,"  he  said.  "We  all  will.  Oh,  thunder! 
Another  strike !  " 

A  moment  later  they  were  on  their  feet,  and 
the  ball  was  arching  into  left  field ;  and  "  Big 
Jim  "  was  plowing  his  way  around  first.  But 
the  eighth  inning  ended  right  there,  for  the  ball 
plumped  into  left-fielder's  hands.  "  Lady " 
groaned,  picked  up  his  big  mitt,  and  ambled  to 
first,  and  the  ninth  inning  began  with  the  score 
12  to  9. 

Greene  was  determined  that  Robinson  should 
not  increase  her  tally,  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  a  baker's  dozen.  And  he  pitched 
wonderful  ball,  striking  out  the  first  two  bats- 
men, allowing  the  next  to  make  first  on  a  hit 
past  short-stop,  and  then  bringing  the  half  to  an 
end  by  sending  three  glorious  balls  over  the 
corner  of  the  plate  one  after  another,  amid 
the  frantic  cheers  of  the  Erskine  contingent  and 
the  dismay  of  the  puzzled  batsman.  Then  the 
rival  nines  changed  places  for  the  last  time, 
and  Robinson  set  grimly  and  determinedly 
about  the  task  of  keeping  Erskine's  players 
from  crossing  the  plate  again. 

And  Milford,  leaning  above  Hovey's  shoul- 
der, viewed  the  list  of  batting  candidates  and 
ruefully  concluded  that  she  would  not  have 
much  trouble  doing  it. 


The  stands  were  emptying  and  the  spectators 
were  ranging  themselves  along  the  base-lines. 
The  Robinson  band  had  broken  out  afresh, 
and  the  Robinson  cheerers  were  confident. 
The  sun  was  low  in  the  west,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  stands  stretched  far  across  the  diamond. 
Kesner,  who  had  taken  Lester's  place  in  the 
batting  list,  stepped  to  the  plate  and  faced  Dith- 
man, and  the  final  struggle  was  on. 

Dithman  looked  as  calmly  confident  as  at 
any  time  during  the  game,  and  yet,  after  pitch- 
ing eight  innings  of  excellent  ball,  it  scarcely 
seemed  likely  that  he  could  still  command  per- 
fect form.  Kesner  proved  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel ;  the  most  seductive  drops  and  shoots 
failed  to  entice  him,  and  with  three  balls  against 
him  Dithman  was  forced  to  put  the  ball  over 
the  plate.  The  second  time  he  did  it,  Kesner 
found  it  and  went  to  first  on  a  clean  hit  into 
the  out-field  past  third,  and  the  purple  banners 
flaunted  exultantly.  Milford's  face  took  on  an 
expression  of  hopefulness  as  he  dashed  to  first 
and  whispered  his  instructions  in  Kesner's  ear. 
Then  he  retired  to  the  coaches'  box  and  put 
every  effort  into  getting  the  runner  down  to 
second.  But  Fate  came  to  his  assistance  and 
saved  him  some  breath.  Dithman  lost  com- 
mand of  the  dirty  brown  sphere  for  one  little 
moment,  and  it  went  wild,  striking  Greene  on 
the  thigh.  And  when  he  limped  to  first  Kes- 
ner went  on  to  second,  and  there  were  two  on 
bases,  and  Erskine  was  mad  with  joy.  Milford 
and  Billings  were  coaching  from  opposite  cor- 
ners, Milford's  bellowing  being  plainly  heard  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away;  he  had  a  good,  hearty 
voice,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  it  bothered 
the  Robinson  pitcher.  For  Housel,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  make  a  bunt,  was  kept  busy 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  balls,  and  after 
four  of  them  was  given  his  base. 

Erskine's  delight  was  now  of  the  sort  best 
expressed  by  turning  somersaults.  As  somer- 
saults were  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  throng,  her  supporters  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  jumping  up  and 
down  and  shouting  the  last  breaths  from  their 
bodies.  Bases  full  and  none  out !  Three  runs 
would  tie  the  score !  Four  runs  would  win  ! 
And  they  'd  get  them,  of  course ;  there  was  no 
doubt  about  that  —  at  least,  not  until  McLim- 
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mont  had  struck  out  and  had  turned  back  to  the 
bench  with  miserable  face.     Then  it  was  Rob- 
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in  which  he  "  went  down "  for  the  balls, 
proved  him  nervous  and  over-anxious.  With 
two  strikes  and  three 
balls  called  on  him,  he 
swung  at  a  wretched 
out-shoot.  A  low  groan 
ran  along  the  bench. 
Levett  himself  did  n't 
groan;  he  placed  his 
bat  carefully  on  the 
ground,  kicked  it  ten 
yards  away,  and  said 
"  Confound  the  luck  ! " 
very  forcibly. 

"  You  're  up,  Brew- 
ster," called  Hovey. 

"  Two  gone  !  Last 
man,  fellows  !  "  shouted 
the  Robinson  catcher, 
as  Ned  tapped  the  plate. 

"  Last  man  !"  echoed 
the  second-baseman. 
"  He  's  easy  !  " 

"  Make  him  pitch 
'em,  Brewster !  "  called 
Mil  ford.  The  rest  was 
drowned  in  the  sudden 
surge  of  cheers  from 
the  Robinson  side. 
Ned  faced  the  pitcher 
with  an  uncomfortable 
empty  feeling  inside  of 
him.  He  meant  to  hit 
that  ball,  but  he  greatly 
feared  he  would  n't; 
he  scarcely  dared  think 
what  a  hit  meant.  For 
a  moment  he  wished 
himself  well  out  of  it 
—  wished  that  he  was 
back  on  the  bench  and 

"NED   TROTTED   OVER   THE    PLATE    INTO    THE   ARMS    OF    'BIG   JIM  '    MILFORD."       (SEE    PAGE   97O. )  tliat      anOtlier      naQ        niS 

place  and  his  chance 
to  win  or  lose  the  game.  Then  the  first  dehv- 
ery  sped  toward  him,  and  much  of  his  nervous- 
ness vanished. 

"  Ball !  "  droned  the  umpire. 

Milford  and  Levett  were  coaching  again ;  it 
was  hard  to  say  whose  voice  was  the  loudest. 
Down  at  first  Housel  was  dancing  back  and 


inson's  turn  to  cheer.  Erskine  looked  doubtful 
for  a  moment,  then  began  her  husky  shouting 
again ;  after  all,  there  was  only  one  out.  But 
Dithman,  rather  pale  of  face,  had  himself  in 
hand  once  more.  To  the  knowing  ones,  Levett, 
who  followed  McLimmont,  was  already  as  good 
as  out ;  the  way  in  which  he  stood,  the  manner 
Vol.  XXX. — 122-123. 
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forth  on  his  toes,  and  back  of  him  Milford, 
kneehng  on  the  turf,  was  roaring  :  "  Two  gone, 
Jack,  remember.  Run  on  anything  !  Look  out 
for  a  passed  ball !  Now  you  're  off!  Hi,  hi,  hi ! 
Look  out  I  He  won't  throw !  Take  a  lead  —  go 
on !  Watch  his  arm ;  go  down  with  his  arm ! 
Now  you  're  off!     Now,  notv,  ?iow  /  " 

But  if  this  was  meant  to  rattle  the  pitcher  it 
failed  of  its  effect,  Dithman  swung  his  arm 
out,  danced  forward  on  his  left  foot,  and  shot 
the  ball  away. 

"  Strike  !  "  said  the  umpire. 

Ned  wondered  why  he  had  let  that  ball  go 
by ;  he  had  been  sure  that  it  was  going  to  cut 
the  plate,  and  yet  he  had  stood  by  undecided 
until  it  was  too  late.  Well !  He  gripped  his 
bat  a  little  tighter,  shifted  his  feet  a  few  inches, 
and  waited  again,  Dithman's  expression  of 
calm  unconcern  aroused  his  ire ;  just  let  him 
get  one  whack  at  that  ball  and  he  would  show 
that  long-legged  pitcher  something  to  surprise 
him !  A  palpable  in-shoot  followed,  and  Ned 
staggered  out  of  its  way.  Then  came  what  was 
so  undoubtedly  a  ball  that  Ned  merely  smiled 
at  it.  Unfortunately  at  the  last  instant  it 
dropped  down  below  his  shoulder,  and  he 
waited  anxiously  for  the  verdict. 

"  Strike  two  !  "  called  the  umpire. 

Two  and  two !  Ned's  heart  sank.  He  shot 
a  glance  toward  first.  Milford  was  staring  over 
at  him  imploringly.  Ned  gave  a  gasp  and  set 
his  jaws  together  firmly.  The  pitcher  had  the 
ball  again,  and  was  signaling  to  the  catcher. 
Then  out  shot  his  arm,  the  little  one-legged  hop 
followed,  and  the  ball  sped  toward  the  boy  at 
the  plate.  And  his  heart  gave  a  leap,  for  the 
delivery  was  a  straight  ball,  swift,  to  be  sure, 
but  straight  and  true  for  the  plate.     Ned  took 


one  step  forward,  and  ball  and  bat  met  with  a 
sound  like  a  pistol-shot,  and  a  pair  of  purple- 
stockinged  legs  were  flashing  toward  first. 

Up,  up  against  the  gray-blue  sky  went  the 
sphere,  and  then  it  seemed  to  hang  for  a  mo- 
ment there,  neither  rising  nor  falling.  And  all 
the  time  the  bases  were  emptying  themselves, 
Kesner  was  in  ere  the  ball  was  well  away, 
Greene  was  close  behind  him,  and  now  Housel, 
slower  because  of  his  size,  was  swinging  by 
third ;  and  from  second  sped  a  smaller,  lithe 
figure  with  down-bent  head  and  legs  fairly 
flying.  Coaches  were  shouting  wild,  useless 
words,  and  none  but  themselves  heard  them ; 
for  four  thousand  voices  were  shrieking  fren- 
ziedly,  and  four  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  were 
either  watching  the  flight  of  the  far-off"  ball,  or 
were  fixed  anxiously  upon  the  figure  of  left- 
fielder,  who,  away  up  near  the  fence  and  the 
row  of  trees,  was  running  desperately  back. 

Ned  reached  second,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  started  around,  looked  for  the  ball. 
And,  as  he  did  so,  afar  off"  across  the  turf  a 
figure  stooped  and  picked  something  from  the 
ground  and  threw  it  to  center-fielder.  And 
center-fielder  threw  it  to  third-baseman.  And 
meanwhile  Ned  trotted  over  the  plate  into  the 
arms  of  "  Big  Jim  "  Milford,  and  Hovey  made 
four  big  black  tallies  in  the  score-book.  Three 
minutes  later  and  it  was  all  over,  Billings  flying 
out  to  center  field,  and  the  final  score  stood 
13-12.  Erskine  owned  the  field,  and  Ned, 
swaying  and  slipping  dizzily  about  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  three  temporary  lunatics,  looked  down 
upon  a  surging  sea  of  shouting,  distorted  faces, 
and  tried  his  hardest  to  appear  unconcerned  — 
and  was  secretly  very,  very  happy.  He  had 
his  E ;  best  of  all,  he  had  honestly  earned  it. 
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catcher's  mitt,  to  the  bat:     "  vou  ought  to  be  ashamed 
OF  yourself,  striking  a  little  fellow  like  that." 


IGNORANT   SUSIE. 


By  G.  G.  Wiederseim. 


This  is  little  Susie 
Riding  into  town, 

Reading  her  A  B  C's 
Upside  down. 


This  is  little  Tommy 
Sitting  'cross  the  way, 

Laughing  at  her  ignorance, 
As  well  he  may. 


IN    THE   VALLEY  OF   DILLY-DALLY. 

Little   Gomgtosomeday, 

And  little  Someothertime, 

Were  there  in  the  valley  of  Dilly- Dally 

From  seven  till  after  nine. 
"  It  's  here  with  the  bees  we  do  as  we  please,' 

Said  little  Someothertime. 
"  While  here  we  stay 

We  play  and  play  — 

What  else  is  half  so  fine  ?  " 


And  then  they  were  off  to  the  By-and-by  tree, 
Where  the  big  cockatoo 
And  the  little  cuckoo 
Were  calling  away  with  noisy  ado  : 
"  We  dine  some  time ;  some  time  we  dine ! 
But  oh,  we  are  hungry  as  we  can  be !  " 
Our  little  boys  said:  "And  who  can  see 
A  sign  when  dinner  ready  will  be  ?  " 

Then  the  cockatoo  winked  at  the  little  cuckoo: 
"  Some  time,  some  time  we  '11  wait  on  you. 
This,  boys,  is  the  land  of  We'regoingto ; 
It  's  a  long  ways  off  from  Nowrightaway, 
Where  even  the  cooks  are  on  time,  they  say. 


Rut  this  is  the  place  for  lads  like  you : 
You  may  take  all  day  to  button  your  shoe ; 
You  may  take  a  year  for  nothing  to  do! 
What  time  is  it,  eh  ?    Next  time  at  your 

ease, — 
Some    time,   any    time,    save  now,  if  you 

please. 
Our  clocks   never  strike;    they  drawl  but 

one  chime : 
'  Some  other  day  !     Some  other  time ! '  " 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  NOWRIGHTAWAY. 

Now  the  sun  is  low  in  the  west,  you  see; 
And    the  dark  creeps  up  to  the  By-and-by 

tree. 
Speed  away,  good  swallow,  on  swiftest  wing, 
And  above  that  cockatoo's  screeching  sing  : 
"  Come  home,  little  laggards,  come  home  and 
stay 
In  your  own  fair  land  of  Nowrightaway , 
Where   the    clocks    strike    true,    and    faces 

shine 
When    the    school-bells    ring    out,    '  Nine ! 

nine  !  nine  !  ' 
The  road  is  straight  that  brings  you  here. 
And  after  this  we  '11  call  you  dear 
Yesrightaivay, 
Dear  Justontime, 
And  forget  the  day  you  ran  away 
To  the  dreary  valley  of  Dilly- Dally, — 
Poor  little  Goingiosomeday, 
And  little  Someothertitne  !  " 


"  The  clocks  strike  true, 
cAnd  faces  shine 
When  the  school-bells  ring  out. 
'Nine!  nine!  nine ! 


THE    HOME    OF    "BUFF"   AND    "BOUNCER." 


By  Annie  Willis  McCullough. 


not  climb  up.  As  consolation  for  these  priva- 
tions, the  mistress  of  Buff  and  Bouncer  has 
built  them  a  house  that  no  carpenter  need  be 
ashamed  of  She  began  it  as  a  sort  of  shelter 
for  her  pets  when  they  wanted  to  be  in  the 
yard  in  bad  weather.  But  once  her  fingers 
and  her  hammer  got  started,  the  rough  kennel 
grew  and  grew.  It  reached  up  until  it  became 
four  feet  two  inches  high,  and  spread  to  two 


The  quaint  old  city  of  Boston  has  many  in- 
teresting sights,  but  a  spectacle  that  would 
astonish  boys  and  girls  as  much  as  anything  is  a 
glimpse  at  the  home  of  "  Buff"  and  "  Bouncer." 

Now,  Buff  and  Bouncer  are  cats,  not  of  fine 
breed,  like  the  Maltese,  nor  especially  beauti- 
ful, like  the  Angoras.     They  are  just  common, 
every-day    cats.     Bouncer    is    a    tortoise-shell 
with  a  white  triangle  on  his  nose,  and  Buff —  I 
dislike  to  tell  it,  but  he 
is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  an  ordinary  yellow 
cat.    Somehow,  yellow 
cats     and     dogs     are 
counted     among     the 
offscourings     of    their 
kind,  but    Buff — well, 
I    have   changed    my 
opinion  of  yellow  cats 
since  meeting  him  ! 

These  Boston  cats 
live  —  that  is,  their 
master  and  mistress 
live — in  a  brick  house 
on  a  street  in  Boston 
near  a  railroad.  But 
Buff  and  Bouncer  have 
a  house  all  their  own. 
It  stands  in  the  little 
square  homely  city 
yard,  which  extends 
out  to  the  tracks. 

You  will  understand 
that  what  with  noise, 
soot,  cinders,  and 
cramped  quarters,these 
city  cats  need  some 
compensation  for  that 

lack  of  freedom  which  their  country  brothers  and  a  half  feet  wide.  It  took  on  some  fancy 
enjoy.  Their  mistress  is  so  fond  of  them  and  shingles  and  a  cunning  gable  window.  The 
so  afraid  of  losing  them  that  they  are  even  de-  work  then  became  so  fascinating  to  the  builder 
prived  of  the  city  cat's  chief  pleasure,  back-fence  that  she  just  could  not  help  adding  a  piazza 
promenades,  by  reason  ofa  wire  netting  stretched  and  then  a  bay-window.  She  is  a  very  small 
flat  along  the  top  of  the  fence,  so  that  they  can-     woman,  so  she  devised  a  way  to  get  inside  in 
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order  to  fasten  in  windows,  to  tack  up  curtains, 
and  to  complete  various  other  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  her  cats.  Nearly  the  whole 
side  of  the  house  is  swung  on  hinges,  so  it  can 
be  pulled  out,  and  as  it  comes  out,  like  a  shelf- 
table,  some  long,  slender-jointed  legs  unfold, 


movable  flight  of  steps,  which  stand  sometimes 
at  the  front,  sometimes  at  the  side  of  the 
piazza,  but  which,  you  may  be  sure,  Buff  and 
Bouncer  do  not  stop  to  use.  It  also  has  a 
hammock  and  a  bedstead  for  each  cat.  And 
Buff  and  Bouncer  will   lie   in    the  hammock, 


and  lo!  a  sort  of  porte-cochere,  on  the  roof  of    allow   themselves  to  be  tucked  up  in  bed,  or 


which  the  cats  like  to  lie  and  sun  themselves,  and 
underneath  which  their  hammock  can  be  hung. 

One  day,  when  the  cats'  mistress  was  inside 
the  tiny  house,  sitting  on  the  floor  and  hard  at 
work,  Buff  came  in,  jumped  up  on  a  cross-beam 
high  in  his  house,  and  stretched  his  head  up  as 
if  to  look  out  of  the  little  gable  window. 

"  Well,  Buff,"  said  his  mistress,  "  you  shall 
have  an  upstairs,  since  you  want  it  so  badly." 
So  she  put  in  a  sort  of  floor  up  there,  leaving 


THEY    WILL   ALSO    blT    UP    IN    LITTLE    CHAIRS    AT    A   SMALL   TABLE    AND    EAT. 


an  opening,  of  course,  with  a  shelf  half-way  up, 
at  the  back  of  the  first-floor  room,  to  serve  as  a 
cat  stairway.  When  Buff  and  Bouncer  go  to 
their  second  story,  they  jump  up  on  this  shelf- 
stair,  then  easily  spring  through  the  opening 
into  their  attic  room.  There  is  a  piece  of  thick 
carpet  for  them  to  lie  on,  and  there  they  love 
to  stay,  dozing  or  looking  lazily  out  of  their 
little  front  window. 

The  little  house  is  further  fitted  up  with  a 


ride  in  their  carriage, —  a  doll-carriage, —  and 
seem  to  enjoy  themselves  hugely.  They  will 
also  sit  up  in  litde  chairs  at  a  small  table  and 
eat,  though  they  much  prefer  their  customary 
way.  One  has  his  dish  set  on  the  floor  of  the 
piazza,  and  generally  dines  there;  the  other 
has  his  dish  on  the  upper  balcony  or  roof  of  the 
piazza. 

They  seem  to  like  to  lie  and  sleep  in  or  take 
a  ride  in  their  carriage,  though,  of  course,  they 

r^-T^.'.fAm.^:^--  -,     have    to    take    turns. 

'^■^i'-  y  '  ■        And  they  like  to  lie  in 

their  liammock  when 
their  mistress  puts  them 
there — that  is,  they  will 
lie  still  and  pretend  to 
sleep,  and  have  never 
said  they  did  n't  like 
it,  which  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  them, 
don't  you  think  so  ? 

In  the  winter  this 
home  of  Buft"  and 
Bouncer  is  closed,  and 
covered  with  canvas 
and  oil-cloth  to  keep 
it  from  being  sjDoiled  by 
storms  and  snowdrifts.  At  that  inclement  sea- 
son these  wise  Boston  cats  prefer  to  live  in  the 
warm,  cozy  kitchen  of  the  big  house ;  so  you 
see  what  aristocrats  they  are.  They  not  only 
have  a  home  all  their  own,  but  it  is  their  sum- 
mer home,  their  resort,  to  which  they  go  as 
soon  as  the  spring  weather  begins,  and  which 
is  kept  open  until  the  fall  rains  make  their 
abode  too  damp  and  chilly  for  them.  Happy 
Buff  and  Bouncer,  two  very  lucky  cats! 
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A   LITTLE   TALK   ABOUT   A    GREAT    POET. 


Klyda  Richardson  Steege. 


HERE  was  once  a  girl  who    just  as  in  music  you  will  later  appreciate  sym- 
was   very   fond    of  poetry,     phonies  and  concertos  that  at  present  are  too 


She  pored  over  all  the  books 
of  poems  she  could  find, 
until  many  a  sweet  verse 
and  singing  rhyme  stored 
themselves  in  her  brain,  to 
be  often  repeated  and  lingered  over  with  the 
keenest  enjoyment.  As  she  grew  older,  her 
ability  to  understand  and  enjoy  one  poet  after 
another  grew  with  her,  and  she  widened  her 
range  of  reading  until  she  was  fairly  familiar 
with  the  best  poetry  in  our  language,  and  had 
her  own  strong  preferences.  She  could  recog- 
nize the  varied  styles  of  our  American  poets, 
and  she  loved  the  poems  of  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell.  Later,  the  songs  of  Keats, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson,  and  Milton's 
stately  verse,  became  dear  to  her,  and  she  could 


difficult  for  you. 

Robert  Browning  is  undoubtedly  a  writer  dif- 
ficult and  obscure  in  perhaps  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  poems.  But,  for  all  that,  he  has 
sung  —  sometimes  in  a  complete  poem,  and 
more  often  in  single  verses  or  even  a  line  or 
two  —  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  young  or  old.  Some 
of  his  poems  are  even  full  of  humor.  Who  of 
you  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  "  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin  "  ? 

But  really  to  appreciate  Browning  you  will 
have  to  study  him,  for  so  much  hes  behind  the 
mere  words  of  his  poems.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the  simplest, 
and  we  see  their  beauty  at  a  glance ;  but  others 
require  time  and  thought  to  make  us  appre- 


repeat  poems  of  these  and  other  master  minds  of    ciate  them.    You  know  that  this  is  true  in  music, 


English  literature. 

She  then  began  to  read  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
enjoyed  her  thoroughly,  in  spite  of  obscure 
lines  and  references  to  things  unknown  to  her 
limited  experience.  She  was  delighted  to  see 
how  many  of  these  poems  she  could  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  She  never  attempted  to  read 
Robert  Browning  at  all  until  she  was  past 
being  a  little  girl,  and  then  she  regretted  that 
she  had  waited  so  long. 

Of  course  no  very  young  person  could  appre- 


and  you  will  find  it  so  in  all  reading  and  study. 
What  we  have  to  work  for  we  generally  value 
the  most. 

When  we  try  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  man's 
work,  we  are  interested  to  know  something  of 
the  man  himself,  and  how  and  where  he  lived. 
Probably  many  of  you  already  know  Jibout 
Robert  Browning,  and  have  read  sketches  of 
his  life.  He  was  born  at  Camberwell,  near 
London,  England,  in  1812,  and  was  educated  at 
Balliol  College  at  Oxford.     He  began  to  write 


ciate  or  understand  properly  the  larger  part  of    when  quite  young,  and  his  poetry,  so  different 


Browning's  writings,  but,  still,  he  has  written 
many  things  simple  enough  to  give  real  pleasure 
even  to  young  folks.  A  ghmpse  into  a  beau- 
tiful country  is  often  worth  while,  even  if  one 
can  explore  only  a  very  little  way  into  its  won- 
ders. It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  young 
people  might  enjoy  beginning  to  read  and 
study  the  great  poems  of  Browning  now,  just 
as  you  study  the  musical  compositions  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  only  taking  the  easiest  and 
simplest  of  them.  By  doing  this  you  will,  after 
a  while,  be  able  to  enjoy  the  more  subtle  poems. 


from  that  of  any  other  Avriter,  appealed  at  first 
to  a  small  but  appreciative  circle  of  readers. 
Fame  did  not  come  to  him  early,  for  the  public 
did  not  understand  him.  But  long  before  he 
died  his  place  in  literature  was  assured,  and  at 
his  death  the  British  nation  paid  him  the  high 
honor  of  giving  his  body  a  resting-place  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

You  know,  of  course,  of  his  happy  marriage 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett,  a  poet  like  himself, 
and  how  they  lived  in  Italy,  making  their  home 
in  the  country  they  both  loved.    Some  day,  when 
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you  go  to  Florence,  you  will  see  the  house, 
known  as  Casa  Guidi,  where  Mrs.  Browning 
died,  and  over  whose  door  the  Italians  have 
placed  a  beautiful  and  touching  inscription. 
Then,  when  you  are  in  Venice,  you  will  ride  in 
your  gondola  past  one  of  the  fine  old  palaces  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  on  its  wall  you  will  see 
written  that  it  was  there  that  Robert  Browning 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  there  he  died. 
Critics  say  that  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
Browning's  work  is  what  they  call  his  optimism, 
or  desire  to  be  contented  with  things  as  they 
are.  He  thoroughly  beheved  that  good  is 
stronger  than  evil.  This  trait  makes  his  poems 
stimulating,  helpful,  and  encouraging.  He  is 
always  teaching  that  there  is  compensation  for 
sorrow  and  for  suffering  patiently  borne,  and 
that  wTong  will  one  day  be  conquered  by  right. 

In  beginning  to  read  Browning  it  will  be 
better  not  to  attempt  the  very  long  poems  or 
the  plays.  The  shorter,  simpler  things  will  be 
the  best  for  you  to  try. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  your 
blood  will  be  stirred  by  the  story  of  Herve  Riel 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  told.  He  describes 
how,  when  the  French  fleet  at  The  Hague,  in 
1692,  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  the  English 
that  Admiral  Damfreville,  finding  no  pilot  brave 
enough  to  steer  through  a  dangerous  and  rocky 
channel,  proposed  to  beach  and  burn  the  ships. 
Then  he  said : 

"  Give  the  word  !  "     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard ; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck 
amid  all  these 
—  A  Captain?     A  Lieutenant?     A  Mate,  —  first, 
second,  third  ? 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete ! 
But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville 
for  the  fleet, 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herve  Riel  the  Croisickese. 

Then  how  he  shames  every  other  pilot  and  sailor! 

"  Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 
Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 


Then  read  on  how 

.   .   .   the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound. 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide 
sea's  profound ! 


Make  the  others  follow  mine, 


And  if  one  ship  misbehave, 

—  Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground. 
Why,  I  've  nothing  but  my  life, —  here  's  my  head!  " 
cries  Herve  Riel. 


The  peril,  see,  is  past, 

All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 

And  just  as  Herve  Riel  hollas  "Anchor!  " — sure  as 

fate. 
Up  the  English  come  —  too  late. 

But  you  must  finish  this  for  yourselves. 

And  Browning  wrote  many  poems  of  this 
class.  Most  of  you  probably  know  "  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix," 
with  its  hurrying,  thrilling  verse,  and  very 
likely  some  of  you  have  recited  it  at  school. 
Perhaps,  too,  you  know  the  touching  "  Incident 
of  the  French  Camp,"  the  story  of  the  little 
aide  who,  unmindful  of  severe  wounds,  hurried 
to  tell  Napoleon  of  victory.  And  when  at  the 
emperor's  words, 

"  You  're  wounded  !  "     "Nay,"  the  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said : 
"  I  'm  killed,  Sire  !  "     And  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 

Browning  was  a  man  of  such  wide  and  deep 
learning  that  he  was  able  to  choose  his  subjects 
from  the  history  and  traditions  of  many  times 
and  peoples.  His  poetry  seems  to  touch  almost 
everything,  from  early  Greek  characters  or 
Bible  heroes,  down  to  our  own  day — Persians, 
Arabs,  and  Jews,  medieval  warriors,  monks 
and  martyrs,  philosophers,  and  the  great  masters 
of  painting  and  music. 

A  great  poet  is  almost  always  a  close  student 
of  nature,  and  Browning  was  that.  He  is  con- 
stantly telling  us  of  many  things  which  our 
own  eyes  and  ears  have  not  been  sharp  enough 
to  discover.  As  he  makes  the  painter-monk  of 
Florence  say, 

.  .   .  Art  was  given  for  that ; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Lending  our  minds  out. 

Which  is  as  true  of  one  form  of  art  as  of  an- 
other, poetry  as  w^ell  as  painting. 

I  have  tried  to  say  a  little  to  you  first  of 
Browning's  poems  of  heroism,  because,  if  you 
care  for  the  music  of  words  and  the  beauty  of 
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ideas,  you  will  be  more  interested  in  a  story, 
especially  if  it  is  told  in  a  dramatic,  original 
way.  But,  without  doubt,  there  are  among  the 
young  folk  a  number  to  whom  the  beauty  of 
rhythm  and  the  melody  of  poetry  appeal,  and 
these  might  begin  their  study  of  Browning  in  a 
different  fashion.  What  do  you  think  of  such 
a  verse  as  this,  for  example  ? 

Where  the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening  smiles 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop  — 
Was  the  site  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay 

(So  they  say) 
Of  our  country's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since 
Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 

This  comes  from  "  Love  among  the  Ruins," 
one  of  the  most  musical,  most  haunting  things 
that  Browning  ever  wrote.  You  will  not,  and 
need  not  understand  it  all  now,  but  the  swing 
and  the  song  of  it  will  please  you.  How  often 
have  these  verses  come  into  my  mind  as  I  have 
walked  through  the  twilight  fields  of  France  or 
Italy,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  sleepily  wandering 
home  near  by ! 

Then   there   is   this,  from  "  Home-thoughts 
from  Abroad  "  : 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  I 

Read  this  poem  through,  and  then  when  you 
have  finished,  look  up  another  poem,  not  very 
much  longer,  called  "  De  Gustibus,"  which 
means  Concerning  Tastes.  In  this  poem  Brown- 
ing goes  on  to  speak,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  his 
beloved  "land  of  lands,"  Italy,  and  to  give  a 
vivid  picture  of 


where 


...  a  seaside  house  to  the  farther  South, 

.  .  .  one  sharp  tree  —  't  is  a  cypress  —  stands, 
By  the  many  hundred  years  red-rusted. 


My  sentinel  to  guard  the  sands 
To  the  water's  edge.     For,  what  expands 
Before  the  house,  but  the  great  opaque 
Blue  breadth  of  sea  without  a  break  ? 

When  you  have  lived  for  a  time  on  the  south- 
ern Italian  shore,  as  I  have,  and  looked  away 


over  the  shining  sea,  you  will  appreciate  this 
picture.  Perhaps  you  might  even,  in  some 
moods,  come  to  say,  as  Browning  says : 

Italy,  my  Italy  ! 

Open  my  heart,  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it  "  Italy." 

Browning  may  be  said  to  have  written  for 
scholars,  and  it  is  true  that  much  of  his  work 
requires  a  wide  general  knowledge  to  help  one's 
proper  understanding  of  it.  His  subjects  and 
characters  are  often  unfamiliar  and  out-of-the- 
way.  You  will  be  struck  more  and  more,  as 
your  study  leads  you  on,  with  his  familiarity 
with  different  sciences  and  arts. 

No  poet  has  written  of  music  more  sympa- 
thetically or  intelligently  than  he.  There  are 
three  poems  especially  on  music  which  some  day 
you  will  enjoy  better  than  you  could  at  present, 
and  their  titles  are  "A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's," 
"  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha,"  and  one  of 
his  greatest  and  noblest  poems,  "  Abt  Vogler," 

He  has  written  very  often  and  very  delight- 
fully on  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  masters 
in  these  arts.  Turn  to  these  poems  when  you 
can.  If  you  never  read  any  other,  beautiful 
though  they  all  are,  read  at  least "  Old  Pictures 
in  Florence."  I  have  said  how  helpful  and 
stimulating  Browning  is.  In  this  poem  there 
are  certain  verses  that  are  wonderfully  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging,  and  they  are  worth  learn- 
ing by  heart. 

They  begin :  » 

So  you  saw  yourself  as  you  wished  you  were, 
As  you  might  have  been,  as  you  cannot  be. 

Then  read  on  to  the  lines : 

The  Artificer's  hand  is  not  arrested 

With  us  ;  we  are  rough-hewn,  nowise  polished  : 
They  stand  for  our  copy,  and,  once  invested 

W'ith  all  they  can  teach,  we  shall  see  them  abolished. 

Another  time,  if  you  want  a  tonic,  remember 
the  lines  in  "  Apparent  Failure  "  : 

It  's  wiser  being  good  than  bad; 

It  's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce; 
It  's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 


That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst. 
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See  what  a  cheerful  thought  this  is  for  a 
morning  waking  : 

The  year  's  at  the  spring 
And  day  's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning  's  at  seven  ; 
The  hillside  's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark  's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail  's  on  the  thorn ; 
God  's  in  his  heaven  — 
All  's  right  with  the  world ! 

This  ought  to  send  you  along  ready  for  anything. 

There  is  just  one  more  of  the  many  beautiful 
things  which  your  search  will  show  you,  that 
I  would  like  to  mention  particularly,  though  it 
is  not  a  poem  for  young  people.  It  is  the  poem 
called  "  Prospice,"  and  I  hope  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  read  aloud,  after  a 
while,  by  some  one  who  understands  and  ap- 
preciates Browning. 

When  you  are  old  enough,  you  should  be 
sure,  whatever  else  of  Browning's  you  fail  to 
read,  not  to  neglect  becoming  familiar  with 
these,  at  least,  of  his  shorter  poems  :  "  The  Last 
Ride  Together,"  "  By  the  Fireside,"  "  Two  in 
the  Campagna,"  "  Meeting  at  Night  —  Parting 
at  Morning,"  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust," 
"  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  "  The 
Italian  in  England,"  "Saul,"  "One  Word 
More,"  "  Evelyn  Hope." 

In  your  study  of  this  great  poet  you  may 
notice  that  he  was  not  always  careful  that  his 
rhythm  should  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  some- 
times, when  his  idea  was  greatest,  his  expression 
of  it  was  rugged  and  strong,  rather  than  merely 
beautiful.  The  singing  melody  of  Swinburne, 
Tennyson,  or  Longfellow  is  not  always  his;  but 
he   has   always   something  worth  saying,  and 
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says  it  in  a  way  that  we  cannot  forget.  Musical 
enough  he  can  be  if  he  wishes,  but  strength  is 
his  most  decided  characteristic. 

Now,  after  talking  about  the  poems  of  ad- 
venture and  heroism,  those  of  nature  and  art, 
and  of  Browning's  noble  trait  of  encouraging 
and  helping  his  readers,  open  your  books  for 
just  a  moment  and  turn  to  the  sweet,  restful, 
quieting  poem  of  "  The  Guardian  Angel." 

Its  subject  is  a  picture  by  an  old  Italian 
artist  named  Guercino,  who  died  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  He  left  the  picture 
over  an  altar  in  a  church  at  Fano,  a  httle  out- 
of-the-way  place  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  You  re- 
member the  pretty  idea  of  the  guardian  angel 
who  attends  each  child  and  watches  over  him 
to  keep  him  from  harm  and  evil.  So  the  speaker 
in  the  poem,  .sitting  and  looking  at  the  picture 
in  the  dim  old  church,  says : 

Dear  and  great  Angel,  wouldst  thou  only  leave 
That  child,  when  thou  hast  done  with  him,  for  me ! 

Let  me  sit  all  the  day  here,  that  when  eve 
Shall  find  performed  thy  special  ministry. 

And  time  come  for  departure,  thou,  suspending 

Thy  flight,  may'st  see  another  child  for  tending, 
Another  still,  to  quiet  and  retrieve. 

Then  I  shall  feel  thee  step  one  step,  no  more. 
From  where  thou  standest  now,  to  where  I  gaze, 

—  And  suddenly  my  head  is  covered  o'er 

With  those  wings,  white  above  the  child  who  prays 

Now  on  that  tomb  —  and  I  shall  feel  thee  guarding 

Me,  out  of  all  the  world ;  for  me,  discarding 
Yon  heaven  thy  home,  that  waits  and  opes  its  door. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  not  have 
more  restful  thoughts  than  these  and  other 
verses  of  the  poem  suggest,  and  they  are  good 
thoughts  with  which  to  leave  you. 


A   NEW   GAME. 


Bv  Charles  Battell  Loomis. 


Percy  Saunders  had  come  up  to  Perryville 
to  spend  a  week.  He  had  been  there  just 
twelve  hours,  having  come  the  night  before,  and 
he  had  ah-eady  been  classified  and  pigeonholed 
by  the  Goodrich  twins,  his  country  cousins, 
whom  he  was  visiting.  He  could  n't  climb  a 
tree ;  he  could  n't  swim ;  he  threw  a  ball  like  a 
girl ;  the  delights  of  using  a  sling  were  unknown 
to  him  ;  and— he  had  to  go  to  bed  at  half-past 
seven.  As  he  was  a  year  older  than  the  twins, 
who  were  eight,  this  last  stamped  him  as  a  molly- 
coddle. 

After  breakfast  the  three  boys  went  out  to 
the  barn,  where  the  twins  ran  up  ladders  and 
walked  the  naiTow  cross-beams  thirty  feet  above 
the  floor  as  unconcernedly  as  if  they  were  on 
the  ground. 

Percy  caught  his  breath.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I 
could  do  that!  I  'd  love  to  do  all  those  things, 
but  mama  won't  let  me  because  it  makes  me 
dizzy." 

"  Oh,  it  's  as  easy  as  pie.  See  me  fly." 
And  Albert  took  a  flying  leap  of  fifteen  feet 
into  the  hay,  followed  by  his  brother. 

Then  they  compared  muscles,  and  found  that 
Percy's  were  "  awfully  flabby."  Their  own 
were  like  iron.  But  showing  oflf  soon  palled  on 
all  three  boys,  and  they  began  to  wonder  what 
they  could  play. 

"  I  made  up  a  game  the  other  day,"  said 
Percy,  in  the  slow,  sober  tones  that  had  struck 
the  twins  as  so  curious.  They  chattered  as 
fast  and  as  shrilly  as  monkeys  themselves,  in 
spite  of  their  mother's  hourly  protests. 

"  Did  you?  "  said  Albert. 

"  Out  of  your  own  head?  "  said  Herbert. 

"  Oh,  it  's  easy.  I  often  make  'em  up,"  said 
Percy,  delighted  to  have  made  an  impression 
on  these  athletic  boys,  who  could  do  so  many 
things  which  he  could  not,  although  he  was  so 
much  older. 

"Tell  us  how  you  play  it,"  said  the  twins, 
together,  eager  for  some  novelty. 


"  Well,  it  's  a  kind  of  tag.  I  '11  be  it,  and 
I  '11  start  to  run  after  you  just  the  same  as  I 
would  in  tag."  As  he  spoke,  the  twins,  who 
had  been  lying  in  the  hay,  jumped  to  their  feet 
and  ran  out  of  the  barn.  "  Hold  on,"  said 
Percy.  "  I  must  tell  you  something  about  it 
first.  As  I  run  after  you  I  holler  out  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  like  C,  and  then  if  you  think 
of  an  animal  whose  name  begins  with  C,  and 
shout  it,  I  can't  tag  you  ;  but  if  you  don't  shout, 
then  I  tag  you,  and  you  're  it,  and  must  run 
after  the  others  and  holler  out  a  letter.  It  must 
be  some  animal,  or  if  you  choose  you  can  call 
out  flowers.  But  it  must  be  either  animals  or 
flowers  or  countries  or  fruits ;  you  must  n't  mix 
'em  up  in  the  same  game.  Now  you  start  and 
I  '11  follow." 

"  I  hope  he  says  the  same  letter  again,  be- 
cause I  've  got  a  tiptop  animal  all  ready,"  said 
Herbert  to  Albert. 

The  boys  had  not  run  fifty  feet  before  they 
found  that,  whatever  else  Percy  could  not  do, 
he  certainly  could  run.  He  was  almost  upon 
Herbert  before  he  shouted,  and  then  he  yelled,^ 
"  C !  "  as  before. 

Herbert  waited  until  Percy  reached  out  his 
hand  to  tag,  and  then  he  shouted,  "  Seal!  " 

"  Tag!  "  said  Percy,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"That  's  no  fair,"  said  Herbert.  "I  said 
'seal '  before  you  touched  me." 

"  But  seal  does  n't  begin  with  a  C  ;  it  begins 
with  an  S,"  said  Percy,  soberly. 

"  How  about  sealing?  Is  n't  that  c-e-i-1- 
i-n-g?" 

"  The  plaster  one  is,  but  hunting  the  animal 
is  n't,"  said  Percy,  with  authority. 

"  He  's  right,  Bert,"  said  Al,  who  had  run  up. 
"  You  're  it  fast  enough." 

"Very  well,"  said  Bert.  "Ready!"  And 
the  two  fled  before  him.  He  pursued  Percy, 
who  ran  fleetly  out  into  the  road.  After  a  long 
chase,  Percy  stubbed  his  toe  and  Herbert  gained 
enough  on  him  to  call  out,  "  G! " 
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"Gnu,"  yelled  Percy.  But,  with  a  derisive 
laugh,  Herbert  closed  on  him  and  tagged  him. 

"  I  did  n't  say  N  ;  I  said  G." 

"  And  I  said  gnu — g-n-u,"  said  Percy,  simply. 

"  Say,  a  fellow  need  n't  ever  get  caught 
if  he  spells  that  way,"  said  Bert,  angrily. 
"  G-p-o-n-y,  pony.  That  's  dead  easy."  But 
again  Al  came  up  and  declared  that  Percy 
was  right. 

They  played   the   game  for  over  an   hour. 

Sometimes  even  Percy  did  not  think  fast 
enough  or  run  fast  enough  to  avoid  being  it, 
and  after  a  while  they  gave  variety  to  the  game 
by  changing  to  flowers ;  and  there  they  rather 
got  the  best  of  Percy,  who  was    not  familiar 
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with  as  many  varieties  as  the  country  boys 
were.  Bert  made  many  laughable  mistakes  in 
spelling,  and  Al  gave  "  phlo.x  "  as  an  F  flower. 

At  last,  when  they  grew  tired  of  the  sport, 
they  all  went  up  in  the  hay-loft  together.  The 
twins  helped  Percy  up  the  ladder.  They  tum- 
bled into  the  hay. 

"  You  're  all  right,"  said  Al.  "  You  can  run 
fine,  and  that  's  a  great  game." 

"  And  you  can  spell '  out  of  sight,'  "  said  Bert. 

"  I  'd  rather  be  able  to  climb  a  tree  like  you 
fellows  than  spell  any  word  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Percy,  modestly. 

"  Come  on  out  then  and  we  '11  teach  you," 
said  the  twins,  in  unison. 
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Chapter  XIII. 
THE  STORY  OF  SIR  PERCIVAL. 

HOW  YOUNG  PERCIVAL  DWELT  IN  SOLITUDE 
ALL  THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  CHILDHOOD LIKE- 
WISE HOW  HE  LEFT  HIS  MOTHER  AND  SET 
FORTH  INTO  THE  WORLD  TO  SEEK  HIS 
FATHER. 

The  father  of  Sir  Percival  was  that  king 
named  Pellinore,  who,  while  he  was  known  as 
the  Black  Knight,  fought  so  terrible  a  battle 
with  King  Arthur  that  King  Arthur  nigh  died 
of  the  hurt  which  he  received  in  that  en- 
counter. 

When  King  Pellinore  had  been  hunted  into 
the  forest  wilderness  it  was  a  very  great  hard- 
ship for  that  lady  who  was  his  wife ;  and,  like- 
wise, it  was  greatly  to  the  peril  of  the  young 
child  Percival. 

Now  Percival  was  e.xtraordinarily  beautiful 
and  his  mother  loved  him  above  all  her  other 
sons,  for  he  was  like  the  apple  of  her  eye  to 
her.     Wherefore,  when  she  perceived  into  what 
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a  pass  their  fortunes  had  come,  she  greatly 
feared  lest  the  young  child  should  die  of  hard- 
ships in  the  wilderness.  Wherefore  she  spake 
to  King  Pellinore  in  this  wise  :  "  Sire,  here  is  a 
very  perplexing  matter;  for,  though  I  would  be 
altogether  unwilling  for  to  leave  you  in  such 
times  of  danger  and  tribulation  as  these,  yet  is 
this  small  child  too  tender  in  his  little  body  to 
endure  such  hardships  as  all  of  us  are  like  to 
be  called  upon  to  suffer.  And  should  thme 
enemies  overtake  thee  in  thy  retreat,  what  ill 
might  not  befall  this  precious  little  one  ?  " 

Then  King  Pellinore  considered  this  saying 
very  seriously  in  his  mind  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  after  a  while  he  said :  "  Dear  love, 
thou  speakest  with  great  wisdom  and  altogether 
to  the  point.  For  I  am  in  no  wise  prepared 
for  to  defend  you  who  are  so  dependent  upon 
me.  Wherefore,  for  a  while  I  shall  put  you 
away  from  me,  so  that  ye  may  remain  in  secret 
hiding  until  such  time  as  the  child  is  grown 
in  years  and  stature  to  the  estate  of  manhood 
and  so  may  defend  himself 

"  Now  of  all  my  one-time  possessions  I  have 
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only  two  left  to  me.  One  of  these  is  a  lonely- 
castle  in  this  forest  unto  which  I  am  now  be- 
taking my  way,  and  the  other  is  a  solitary 
tower  at  a  great  distance  from  this  and  in  a 
very  lonely  part  of  the  world  where  there  are 
many  mountains.  Unto  that  place  I  shall  send 
you,  for  it  will  not  be  likely  that  mine  enemies 
will  ever  find  you  there. 

"  So  my  will  is  this  :  that  if  this  child  groweth 
in  that  lonely  place  to  manhood,  and  if  he  be 
weak  in  body  or  timid  in  spirit,  thou  shall  make 
of  him  a  clerk  of  holy  orders.  But  if  when  he 
groweth  he  shall  prove  to  be  strong  and  lusty 
of  frame  and  high  of  spirit,  and  shall  desire  to 
undertake  deeds  of  knighthood,  then  thou  shall 
not  stay  him  from  his  desires,  but  shall  lei  him 
go  forth  into  the  world  as  he  shall  have  a- mind 
to  do. 

"  Now  if  that  time  should  come  when  he  de- 
sirelh  to  go  thus  into  the  world,  behold !  here  is 
a  ring  set  with  a  very  precious  ruby.  Let  him 
bring  that  ring  to  me  wheresoever  he  may  find 
me,  and  by  thai  ring  I  shall  know  that  he  is  my 
son  and  I  will  receive  him  with  great  gladness." 

And  King  Pellinore's  lady  wife  said :  "  It 
shall  be  done  as  thou  dost  ordain." 

So  it  was  that  King  Pellinore  betook  himself 
to  that  lonely  castle  where  King  Arthur  found 
him  and  fought  with  him  ;  and  Percival's  mother 
betook  her  way  to  that  lonely  place  in  the  moun- 
tains of  which  King  Pellinore  had  spoken  — 
where  was  a  single  tower  that  reached  up  into 
the  sky  like  unto  a  finger  of  stone. 

There  she  abided  with  Percival  for  si.xteen 
years,  and  in  all  that  time  Percival  knew  naught 
of  the  world  nor  of  what  sort  it  was,  but  was 
altogether  wild  and  innocent  like  a  little  child. 

Now  Percival  had  a  small  Scots  spear  (which 
same  is  a  sort  of  javelin),  and  he  would  play 
with  this  spear  every  day  of  his  life,  so  that  he 
grew  so  cunning  in  handling  it  that  he  could 
pierce  with  it  a  bird  upon  the  wing  in  the  air. 
And  that  was  all  the  weapon  he  was  acquainted 
with. 

Nor  did  Percival  ever  see  any  one  from  the 
outer  world,  saving  only  an  old  man  who  was  a 
deaf-mute.  And  this  old  man  came  and  went 
betwixt  that  tower  where  Percival  and  his 
mother  lived,  and  the  outer  world.  And  from 
the  world  he  would  come  back  with  clothing 
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and  provisions  loaded  upon  an  old  sumpter- 
horse  for  Percival  and  his  mother.  Yet  Perci- 
val marveled  many  times  whence  those  things 
came,  but  no  one  told  him,  and  so  he  lived  m 
entire  innocence  of  the  world. 

Now  it  chanced  upon  a  time,  when  Percival 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  that  he  stood  upon 
a  pinnacle  of  rock  and  looked  down  into  a  cer- 
tain valley.  And  it  was  very  early  in  the  spring- 
time, so  that  the  valley  appeared  as  it  were 
carpeted  all  with  clear,  thin  green.  And  a  shin- 
ing stream  of  water  ran  down  through  the  midst 
of  the  valley,  and  it  was  a  very  fair  and  peace- 
ful place.  And  as  Percival  gazed,  lo,  a  knight 
rode  up  through  that  valley,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  from  behmd  a  cloud  of  rain  and  smote  upon 
his  armor,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  all  ablaze 
as  with  pure  light.  And  Percival  beheld  that 
knight,  and  wist  not  what  it  was  he  saw.  So 
after  the  knight  had  gone  away  from  the  valley, 
Percival  went  straightway  to  his  mother,  all 
filled  with  a  great  wonder,  and  he  said : 
"Mother,  mother!  I  have  beheld  a  very  won- 
derful thing."  And  she  said  :  "  What  was  it  thou 
didst  see  ?  "  And  Percival  said  :  "  I  beheld 
somewhat  that  was  like  a  man,  and  he  rode 
upon  a  horse,  and  he  shone  very  brightly  and 
with  exceeding  splendor.  Now,  I  prithee,  tell 
me  what  it  was  I  saw." 

Then  Percival's  mother  knew  very  well  what 
it  was  he  had  seen,  and  she  was  greatly  troubled 
at  heart  that  any  one  should  have  come  into  that 
solitude  where  she  and  Percival  had  dwelt  to- 
getheb  so  peacefully  for  all  those  years.  Where- 
fore she  said  to  herself:  '■  How  is  this?  Shall 
my  one  lamb  be  taken  away  from  me,  and 
nothing  left  to  me  of  all  my  flock  ?  "  So  she 
dissembled  and  said  to  Percival :  "  My  son, 
that  which  thou  didst  behold  was  doubtless  an 
angel."  And  Percival  said:  "I  would  that  I 
too  were  an  angel ! "  And  at  that  speech  the 
lady  his  mother  sighed  very  deeply. 

Now  when  the  next  day  had  come,  it  chanced 
that  Percival  and  his  mother  went  down  into 
the  forest  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
whereon  that  tower  stood,  and  they  had  intent 
to  gather  such  early  flowers  of  the  springtime 
as  were  then  a-bloom.  .\nd  whilst  they  were 
there,  lo,  there  came  five  knights  riding  through 
the  forest,  and  the  leaves  being  thin  like  to  a 
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mist  of  green,  Percival  perceived  them  a  great 
way  off.  So  he  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice: 
"  Behold,  mother !  Yonder  is  a  whole  comjjany 
of  angels  such  as  I  saw  yesterday!  Now  I 
will  go  and  give  them  greeting." 

But  his  mother  said  :  "  How  now  !  How  now  ! 
Wouldst  thou  make  address  unto  angels  ? " 
And  Percival  said  :  "  Yea  ;  for  they  appear  to  be 
both  mild  of  face  and  gentle  of  mien."  So  he 
went  forward  for  to  greet  those  knights. 

Now  the  foremost  of  that  party  of  kniglits 
was  Sir  Ewaine,  who  was  always  both  gentle 
and  courteous  to  everybody.  Wherefore,  when 
Sir  Ewaine  could  see  Percival  nigh  at  hand,  he 
gave  him  greeting  and  said,  "  Fair  youth,  what 
is  thy  name  ?  "  And  Percival  replied,  "  My 
name  is  Percival."  And  Sir  Ewaine  said  :  "  That 
is  a  very  good  name,  and  thy  face,  likewise,  is 
so  extraordinarily  comely  that  I  take  thee  to 
be  of  some  very  high  lineage.  Now  tell  me,  I 
prithee,  who  is  thy  father  ? "  To  the  which 
Percival  replied,  "  I  cannot  tell  thee,  for  I  dp 
•rot  know  " ;  and  at  that  Sir  Ewaine  marveled 
a  very  great  deal.  And  after  a  little  while  he 
said,  "  I  prithee  tell  me,  didst  thou  see  a  knight 
pass  this  way  to-day  or  yesterday  ?  "  To  which  ■ 
Percival  made  reply,  "  I  know  not  what  sort  of 
a  thing  is  a  knight."  And  Sir  Ewaine  said, 
"A  knight  is  such  a  sort  of  man  as  I  am." 

Upon  this  Percival  understood  many  things, 
and  he  willed  with  all  his  might  to  know  more 
than  those.  Wherefore  he  said,  "  If  thou  wilt 
answer  my  questions,  I  will  gladly  answer 
thine."  Upon  this  Sir  Ewaine  smiled  very 
cheerfully,  for  he  liked  Percival  exceedingly, 
and  he  said,  "  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will 
answer  thee  in  so  far  as  I  am  able." 

So  Percival  said,  "  I  prithee  tell  me  what  is 
this  thing  ?  "  And  he  laid  his  hand  thereon. 
And  Sir  Ewaine  said,  "  That  is  a  saddle."  And 
Percival  said,  "  What  is  this  thing  ?  "  And  Sir 
Ewaine  said,  "  That  is  a  sword."  And  Per- 
cival said,  "  What  is  this  thing  ?  "  And  Sir 
Ewaine  said,  "  That  is  a  shield."  And  so  Per- 
cival asked  him  concerning  all  things  that  ap- 
pertained to  the  accoutrements  of  a  knight,  and 
Sir  Ewaine  answered  all  his  questions.  Then 
Percival  said,  "  Now  I  will  answer  thy  question  : 
I  saw  a  knight  ride  ]jast  this  way  yesterday,  and 
he  rode  up  yonder  valley  to  the  westward." 
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Upon  this  Sir  Ewaine  gave  gramercy  to 
Percival  and  saluted  him,  and  so  did  the  other 
knights,  and  then  they  rode  their  way.  And 
after  they  had  gone  Percival  returned  to  his 
motiier,  and  he  beheld  that  she  sat  exactly 
where  he  had  left  her,  for  she  was  in  great 
anxiety  because  she  perceived  that  Percival 
would  not  now  stay  with  her  very  much  longer. 
And  when  Percival  came  to  where  she  sat,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Mother,  those  were  not  angels, 
but  very  good  and  excellent  knights."  And 
upon  this  the  lady  his  mother  burst  into  a 
great  passion  of  weeping,  so  that  Percival  stood 
before  her  all  abashed,  not  knowing  why  she 
wept.  So  by  and  by  he  said,  "  Mother,  why 
dost  thou  Aveep  ?  "  But  she  could  not  answer 
him  for  a  while,  and  presently  she  said,  "  Let 
us  return  homeward."  And  so  they  walked  in 
silence. 

Now  when  they  had  come  to  the  tower 
where  they  dwelt,  the  lady  turned  of  a  sudden 
unto  Percival,  and  she  said  to  him,  "  Percival, 
what  is  in  thy  heart  ?  "  And  he  said,  "  Mother, 
thou  knowest  very  well  what  is  there."  And 
she  said,  "  Is  it  that  thou  wouldst  be  a  knight 
also?"  Andhesaid, "  Thousayst  it."  Where- 
upon she  said,  "  Thou  shalt  have  thy  will ;  come 
withyne." 

So  Percival's  mother  led  him  to  the  stable, 
and  to  where  was  that  poor  pack-horse  that 
brought  provisions  to  that  place.  And  Per- 
cival's mother  said,  "  This  is  a  sorry  horse,  but 
I  have  no  other  for  thee.  Now  let  us  make  a 
saddle  for  him."  So  Percival  and  his  mother 
twisted  sundry  cloths  and  wisps  of  hay,  and 
made  a  sort  of  saddle  thereof.  And  Percival's 
mother  brought  him  a  scrip  with  bread  and 
cheese  for  his  refreshment,  and  she  hung  it 
about  his  shoulder.  And  she  brought  him  his 
javelin,  which  he  took  in  his  hand.  And  then 
she  gave  him  the  ring  with  that  precious  ruby 
jewel  inset  into  it,  and  she  said,  "  Take  thou 
this,  Percival,  and  put  it  upon  thy  finger,  for  it 
is  a  royal  ring.  Now  when  thou  leavest  me, 
go  unto  the  court  of  King  Arthur  and  make 
diligent  inquiry  for  King  Pellinore.  And  when 
thou  hast  found  him  show  him  that  ring,  and  he 
will  see  that  thou  art  made  a  very  worthy  knight ; 
for,  Percival,  King  Pellinore  is  thy  father." 

Then  she  gave   Percival  advice  concerning 
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the  duty  of  one  who  would  make  himself  worthy 
of  knighthood.     And  that  advice  was  as  follows : 

"  In  thy  journeyings  thou  art  to  observe  these 
sundry  things :  When  thou  comest  to  a  church 
or  a  shrine  forget  not  thy  devotions;  and  if  thou 
hearest  a  cry  of  any  one  in  trouble,  hasten  to 
lend  thine  aid  —  especially  if  it  be  a  woman  or  a 
child  who  hath  need  of  it ;  and  if  thou  meetest 
a  lady  or  a  demoiselle,  salute  her  in  seemly 
fashion  ;  and  if  thou  have  to  do  with  a  man, 
be  both  civil  and  courageous  unto  him;  and 
if  thou  art  anhungered  or  athirst  and  findest 
food  and  wine,  eat  and  drink  enough  to  satisfy 
thee,  but  no  more  ;  and  if  thou  findest  a  trea- 
sure or  a  jewel  of  price,  and  canst  obtain  it 
without  doing  injustice  unto  others,  take  that 
thing  for  thine  own,  but  give  that  which  thou 
hast  with  equal  freedom  unto  others.  So  by 
obeying  these  precepts  thou  shalt  become 
worthy  to  be  a  true  knight,  and  haply  be  also 
worthy  of  thy  father,  who  was  a  true  knight  be- 
fore thee." 

And  Percival  said :  "  All  these  things  will  I 
remember  and  observe  to  do ;  and  when  I  have 
got  me  power  and  fame  and  wealth,  then  will  I 
straightway  return  thitherward  and  take  thee 
away  from  this  place,  and  thou  shalt  be  like  to 
a  queen  for  all  the  glory  that  I  shall  bestow 
upon  thee." 

Upon  this  the  lady  his  mother  both  laughed 
and  wept ;  and  thereupon  Percival  stooped  and 
kissed  her.  Then  he  turned  and  left  her,  and 
he  rode  away  down  the  mountain  and  into 
the  forest,  and  she  stood  and  gazed  after  him 
as  long  as  she  could  see  him.  And  she  was 
very  lonely  after  he  had  gone. 

Now  after  Percival  had  ridden  upon  his  way 
for  a  very  long  time,  he  came  at  last  out  of  that 
part  of  the  forest  and  unto  a  certain  valley 
where  were  many  osiers  growing  along  beside 
a  stream  of  water.  And  he  gathered  branches 
of  the  willow-trees,  and  peeled  them  and  wove 
them  very  cunningly  into  the  likeness  of  armor 
such  as  he  had  seen  those  knights  to  wear  who 
had  come  into  his  forest.  .And  when  he  had 
armed  himself  with  wattled  osiers  he  said  unto 
himself, "  Now  am  I  accoutred  as  well  as  they." 
Whereupon  he  rode  upon  his  way  with  a  light- 
some heart  enlarged  with  very  joy. 
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.\nd  by  and  by  he  came  out  of  the  forest 
altogether,  and  unto  a  considerable  village 
where  were  many  hou.ses  thatched  with  straw. 
And  Percival  said  to  himself,  •'  Ha,  how  great 
is  the  world !  I  knew  not  that  there  were  so 
many  people  in  the  world." 

Now  when  the  folk  of  that  place  beheld  what 
sort  of  saddle  was  upon  the  back  of  the  pack- 
horse,  and  when  they  beheld  what  sort  of  ar- 
mor it  was  that  Percival  wore,  all  woven  of 
osier  twigs,  and  when  they  beheld  how  that  he 
was  armed  with  a  javelin  and  with  no  other 
weapon,  they  mocked  and  laughed  at  him  and 
jeered  him.  But  Percival  understood  not  their 
mockery,  whereupon  he  said,  "  Lo,  how  pleas- 
ant and  how  cheerful  is  the  world  !  I  knew  not 
it  was  so  merry  a  place."  And  so  he  laughed 
and  nodded,  and  rode  upon  his  way  very  happy. 

Now  in  the  declining  of  the  afternoon  he 
came  to  a  certain  pleasant  glade,  and  there  he 
beheld  a  ven,'  noble  and  stately  pavilion.  And 
that  pavilion  was  all  of  yellow  satin,  so  that  it 
shone  hke  to  gold  in  the  light  of  the  declining 
sun. 

Then  Percival  said  to  himself,  "Verily  this 
must  be  one  of  those  churches  concerning 
which  my  mother  spake  to  me."  So  he  de- 
scended from  his  horse  and  went  to  that  pavil- 
ion and  knelt  down  and  said  a  prayer. 

And  when  he  had  ended  that  prayer  he 
arose  and  went  into  the  pavilion,  and  lo !  he 
beheld  there  a  wonderfully  beautiful  young 
damsel  of  sixteen  years  of  age  (and  this  was 
the  Lady  Yvette  the  Fair),  who  sat  in  the 
pavilion  upon  a  carved  bench  and  upon  a 
cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  who  bent  over  a 
frame  of  embroidery,  which  she  was  busy  weav- 
ing in  threads  of  silver  and  gold.  .And  the  hair 
of  that  demoiselle  was  as  black  as  ebony  and 
her  cheeks  were  like  rose-leaves  for  pinknes.s,  and 
she  wore  a  fillet  of  gold  around  her  head  and  she 
was  clad  ih  raiment  of  sky-blue  silk.  And  near 
by  was  a  table  spread  with  meats  of  divers  sorts 
and  garnished  likewise  with  several  wines,  both 
white  and  red.  And  all  the  goblets  were  of  sil- 
ver and  all  the  patens  were  of  gold,  and  the 
table  was  spread  with  a  napkin  embroidered 
with  threads  of  gold. 

.Now  when  Percival  came  into  that  pavilion, 
the  damsel  looked  and  beheld  him  with  great 
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astonishment,  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  That 
must  either  be  a  madman  or  a  foolish  jester  who 
conies  hither  clad  all  in  armor  of  wattled  wil- 
low twigs."  So  she  said  to  him,  "  Sirrah,  what 
dost  thou  here  ?  "  But  he  said,  "  Lady,  is  this 
a  church  ?  "  Whereupon  she  was  angered, 
thinking  that  he  had  intended  to  make  a  jest, 
and  she  said,  "  Begone,  fool ;  for  if  my  father 
cometh  and  findcth  thee  here,  he  will  whip  thee 
beyond  measure."  Whereunto  Percival  replied, 
"  I  think  he  will  not." 

Then  the  demoiselle  looked  at  Percival  more 
narrowly,  and  she  beheld  how  noble  and 
beautiful  was  his  countenance,  and  she  said  to 
herself,  "  This  is  no  fool  nor  a  jester,  but  who 
he  is  or  what  he  is  I  know  not." 

So  she  said  to  Percival,  "  Whence  comest 
thou  ?  "  And  he  said,  "  From  the  mountains  and 
the  wilderness."  And  then  he  said,  "  Lady, 
when  I  left  my  mother  she  told  me  that  an 
I  ever  saw  good  food  and  drink,  and  was  an- 
hungered, that  I  was  to  take  what  I  needed. 
Now  I  will  do  so  in  this  case."  Whereupon 
he  sat  him  down  to  that  table  and  fell  to  with 
great  appetite. 

Then  when  that  demoiselle  beheld  what  he 
did  she  laughed  in  great  measure,  and  clapped 
her  hands  together  in  sport.  And  she  said, 
"  If  my  father  and  brothers  should  return  and 
find  thee  at  this,  they  would  slay  thee  and  thou 
couldst  not  make  thyself  right  with  them."  And 
Percival  said,"  Why  would  they  do  that,  lady  ?  " 
And  she  said,  "  Because  that  is  their  food  and 
drink,  and  because  my  father  is  a  king  and  my 
brothers  are  his  sons."  And  Percival  said, 
"  Certes  they  would  be  uncourteous  to  be- 
grudge food  to  an  hungry  man."  And  there- 
unto the  damsel  laughed  again. 

Now  when  Percival  had  eaten  and  drunk  his 
fill  he  arose  from  where  he  sat.  And  he  beheld 
that  the  damsel  wore  a  very  beautiful  ring  of 
carved  gold  set  with  a  jiearl  of  great  price. 
So  he  said  to  her :  "  Lady,  my  mother  told  me 
that  if  I  beheld  a  jewel  or  treasure,  and  desired 
it  for  my  own,  I  was  to  take  it  if  I  could  do  so 
without  offense  to  any  one.  Now  I  prithee 
give  me  that  pearl  upon  thy  finger,  for  I  desire 
it  a  very  great  deal."  And  the  maiden  regarded 
Percival  very  strangely,  and  she  beheld  that  he 
was  comely  beyond  any  man  whom  she  had 
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ever  seen,  and  that  his  countenance  was  very 
noble  and  exalted  and  yet  exceedingly  mild 
and  gentle.  And  she  said  to  him,  "  Why 
should  I  give  thee  my  ring?"  Whereunto  he 
made  reply,  "  Because  thou  art  the  most  beau- 
tiful lady  whom  mine  eyes  ever  beheld,  and  I 
find  that  I  love  thee  with  a  wonderful  jia^sion." 

Then  that  demoiselle  smiled  upon  him  and 
she  said,  '•  What  is  thy  name  ?  "  .^nd  he  .said, 
"  It  is  Percival."  And  she  said,  "  That  is  a 
good  name;  who  is  thy  father?"  Whereunto 
he  said,  "  That  I  cannot  tell  thee."  And  she 
said,  "  I  think  he  must  be  some  very  noble  and 
worthy  knight."  And  Percival  said,  "  He  is  all 
that." 

^  Then  the  damsel  said,  "  Thou  mayst  have 
my  ring,"  and  she  gave  it  to  him.  And  when 
Percival  had  placed  it  upon  his  finger  he  said : 
"  My  mother  also  told  me  that  I  should  give 
freely  of  what  is  mine  own ;  wherefore  1  do 
give  thee  this  ring  of  mine  in  exchange  for 
thine,  and  I  do  beseech  thee  to  wear  it  until  I 
have  proved  myself  worthy  of  thy  kindness. 
For  I  hope  to  win  a  very  famous  knighthood 
and  great  praise  and  renown,  all  of  w  hich  shall 
be  to  thy  great  glor)'.  I  would  fain  come  to 
thee  another  time  in  that  wise  instead  of  as  I 
am  at  this  present." 

And  that  damsel  said :  "  I  know  not  what 
thou  art  or  whence  thou  comest  who  should 
present  thyself  in  such  an  extraordinary  guise  as 
thou  art  pleased  to  do ;  but  certes  thou  must 
be  of  some  verj'  noble  strain.  Wherefore  1  do 
accept  thee  for  my  knight,  and  I  believe  that  I 
shall  sometime  have  great  glory  through  thee." 

Then  Percival  said  :  "  Lady,  my  mother  said 
to  me  that  if  I  met  a  demoiselle  I  was  to  salute 
her  with  all  civility.  Now  have  I  thy  leave  to 
salute  thee  ?  "  And  she  said,  "  Thou  hast  my 
leave."  So  Percival  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
kissed  her  upon  the  cheek  (for  that  was  the  only 
manner  in  which  he  knew  how  to  salute  a 
woman),  and,  lo!  her  face  grew  all  red  like  to 
fire.  Thereupon  Percival  c]uitted  that  pavilion 
and  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  .And 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  world  was  assuredly 
a  very  beautiful  and  wonderful  place  for  to 
live  in. 

Yet  he  knew  not  what  the  world  was  really 
like,  nor  of  what  sort  it  was,  nor  how  passing 
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wide,  else  had  he  not  been  so  certainly  assured 
that  he  would  win  him  credit  therein  or  that  he 
could  so  easily  find  that  young  damsel  again 
after  he  had  thus  parted  from  her. 

That  night  Peccival  came  to  a  part  of  the 
forest  where  were  a  many  huts  of  folk  who 
made  their  living  by  gathering  fagots.  And 
these  people  gave  him  harborage  and  shelter 
for  the  night,  for  they  thought  that  he  was 
some  harmless  madman  who  had  wandered 
afar.  And  they  told  him  many  things  he  had 
never  known  before  that  time,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  world  was  very  won- 
derful. 

So  he  abided  there  for  the  night,  and  when 
the  next  morning  had  come  he  arose  and 
bathed  himself  antl  went  his  way.  And  as  he 
rode  upon  his  poor  starved  horse  he  brake  his 
fast  with  the  bread  and  cheese  that  his  mother 
had  put  into  his  wallet,  and  he  was  very  glad 
at  heart  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  the  wide- 
ness  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  he 
found  himself  to  be. 

Chapter  XIV. 

HOW  PERCIVAL  CAME  TO  THE  COURT  OF  KING 
ARTHUR,  AND  OF  A  CERTAIN  ADVENTURE 
THAT  BEFELL  HIM  AT  THAT  PLACE. 

So  Percival  journeyed  onward  in  that  wood- 
land, and  he  traveled  for  a  long  while  ere  he 
found  a  pathway  that  led  him  whither  he 
desired  to  go. 

For  I  must  tell  you  that  that  was  a  very 
great  wildeme.ss,  the  forest  being  of  such  an 
extent  and  the  ways  thereof  so  entangled  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  be  lost  therein.  But  by  and 
by  Percival  came  out  of  those  parts  and  into 
a  certain  open  space  of  meadows  where  was  a 
smooth  and  level  lawn  of  grass,  and  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  spot. 

Now  it  chanced  at  that  time  that  King 
Arthur  and  sundry  of  his  court  had  come  into 
those  parts  of  the  forest  a-hawking.  But,  the 
day  being  very  warm,  the  queen  had  grown 
very  weary  thereof,  and  she  had  bade  her  at- 
tendants for  to  set  up  a  pavilion  for  her  whilst 
the  king  continued  his  sport.  .\nd  the  pavilion 
was   in    that    open    glade    whereinto    Percival 
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came  a-riding  when  he  came  out  from  the 
forest. 

So  when  Percival  perceived  that  pavilion  set 
up  among  the  trees,  likewise  he  saw  that  the 
pavilion  was  of  rose-colored  silk.  Also  he  per- 
ceived that  not  far  from  him  was  a  young  page 
very  gaily  and  richly  clad. 

Now  when  the  page  beheld  Percival,  and 
what  a  singular  appearance  he  presented,  he 
laughed  beyond  all  measure ;  and  Percival,  not 
knowing  that  he  laughed  in  mocker)',  laughed 
also  and  gave  him  a  very  cheerful  greeting  in 
return.  Then  Percival  said  to  the  page,  "  I 
prithee  tell  me,  fair  youth,  whose  is  that  pavilion 
yonder?"  And  the  page  said,  "It  belongeth 
to  Queen  Guinevere ;  for  King  Arthur  is  come 
hither  into  the  forest  with  his  court." 

At  this  Percival  made  marvel  and  said,  "  Ha ! 
by  my  faith,  that  is  very  strange.  For  I  have 
come  hither  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  find 
King  Arthur  and  his  court." 

Then  the  page  laughed  a  very  great  deal 
and  said,  "  Art  thou,  then,  a  jester  ?  "  And  Per- 
cival said,  "  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  jester  ?  " 
And  the  page  said,  "  Certes  thou  art  a  silly 
fool."     And  Percival  said,  "What  is  a  fool?" 

Upon  this  the  page  fell  a-laughing  as  though 
he  would  never  stint  his  mirth,  so  that  Percival 
began  to  wax  angry,  for  he  said  to  himself, 
"  These  people  laugh  too  much,  and  their  mirth 
maketh  me  weary."  So,  without  more  ado,  he 
descended  from  his  horse  with  intent  to  enter 
the  queen's  pavilion. 

Now  when  that  page  saw  what  Percival  had 
a  mind  to  do,  he  thrust  in  to  prevent  him,  say- 
ing, "  Thou  shalt  not  go  in  ! "  Upon  the 
which  Percival  made  reply,  "  Ha !  .shall  I  not 
so  ?  "  And  whereujjon  he  smote  the  page  such 
a  buffet  that  the  youth  fell  down  without  any 
motion,  as  though  he  had  gone  dead. 

Then  Percival  straightway  entered  the  queen's 
pavilion. 

And  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful lady  surrounded  by  a  court  of  ladies.  And 
the  one  lady  was  eating  a  midday  repast,  whilst 
a  page  waited  upon  her  for  to  serve  her,  bear- 
ing for  her  refreshment  pure  wine  in  a  cup  of 
entire  gold.  And  he  saw  that  a  noble  lord 
(and  the  lord  was  Sir  Kay  the  Seneschal) 
stood  in  the  midst  of  that  beautiful  rosy  pavil- 
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ion  directing  the  queen's  repast ;  for  Sir  Kay 
of  all  the  court  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
queen  and  her  ladies. 

Now  when  Percival  entered  the  tent  Sir  Kay 
looked  up,  and  when  he  perceived  what  sort  of 
a  figure  was  there  lie  frowned  with  great  dis- 
pleasure. "  Ha!  "  he  said,  "  what  mad  fool  is 
this  who  cometh  hitherward  ?  " 

Unto  him  Percival  made  reply,  "Thou  tall 
man,  I  prithee  tell  me  which  of  these  ladies 
present  here  is  the  queen  ? "  And  Sir  Kay 
said,  "  What  wouldst  thou  have  with  the 
queen  ?  "  Whereunto  Percival  said  :  "  I  have 
come  hither  for  to  lay  my  case  before  King 
Arthur ;  for  I  fain  would  obtain  knighthood 
at  his  hands.  Wherefore,  King  Arthur  being 
absent,  meseems  it  would  befit  me  for  to  pay 
my  court  unto  his  queen." 

And  when  the  queen  heard  the  words  of 
Percival  she  laughed  with  great  merriment. 
But  Sir  Kay  was  still  very  wroth,  and  he  said : 
"  Sirrah,  thou  certainly  art  some  silly  fool  who 
hath  come  hither  dressed  all  in  armor  of  wil- 
low twigs  and  without  arms  or  equipment  of 
any  sort  save  only  a  little  Scots  spear.  Now 
this  is  the  queen's  court,  and  thou  art  not  fit  to 
be  in  here." 

"  Ha,"  said  Percival,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
thou  art  very  foolish  —  thou  tall  man  —  to  judge 
of  me  by  my  dress  and  equipment.  For  even 
though  I  wear  such  poor  apparel  as  this,  yet  I 
may  easily  be  thy  superior  both  in  birth  and 
station." 

Then  Sir  Kay  was  exceedingly  wroth  and 
would  have  made  a  very  bitter  answer  to  Per- 
cival, but  at  that  moment  something  of  another 
sort  befell.  For  upon  those  words  there  sud- 
denly entered  the  pavilion  a  certain  very  large 
and  savage  knight  of  an  exceedingly  terrible 
appearance,  and  his  countenance  was  in  ap- 
pearance very  furious  in  anger. 

Now  this  knight  was  a  certain  one  who  dwelt 
like  a  wild  man  in  those  parts  of  the  forest,  and 
was  a  great  enemy  of  King  .Arthur's,  and  sought 
to  do  him  injury  upon  all  occasions.  So  now 
he  entered  the  queen's  pavilion  all  in  full 
armor,  having  his  helmet  u])on  his  hip  and  his 
shield  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  visage  terribly 
warlike  and  ungentle. 

The  name  of  that  knight  was  Sir  Boinde- 


gardus,  and  he  was  very  well  known  to  many 
jjeople  and  was  held  in  terror  by  all. 

Now  when  Sir  Kay  beheld  Sir  Boindegardus 
enter  the  pavilion  (he  being  clad  only  in  a  silken 
tunic  of  a  green  color  and  with  scarlet  hosen 
and  velvet  shoes,  fit  for  the  court  of  a  lady)  he 
fell  silent,  and  wist  not  what  to  say,  for  he  was 
suddenly  afraid.  Then  Sir  Boindegardus  said, 
"  Where  is  King  Arthur  ?  "  And  Sir  Kay  said, 
"  He  is  hawking  beyond  here  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest."  And  Sir  Boindegardus  said  :  "  I  am 
sorry  for  that,  for  I  had  thought  to  find  him 
here  at  this  time  and  to  affront  him  before  his 
entire  court.  But  as  he  is  not  here,  I  may  at 
least  affront  his  queen."  Thereupon  he  smote 
the  elbow  of  the  page  who  held  the  goblet  for 
the  (jueen,  and  the  wine  was  splashed  over  the 
queen's  hands  and  over  her  robe. 

Upon  this  the  queen  shrieked  with  terror, 
and  one  of  her  maidens  ran  to  her  aid,  and 
others  came  with  napkins  and  wiped  her  hands 
and  her  apparel  and  gave  her  words  of  cheer. 

Then  Sir  Kay  said,  "  Ha!  thou  art  a  churlish 
knight  to  so  affront  a  lady." 

Whereunto  Sir  Boindegardus  made  reply, 
"  An  thou  likest  not  my  behavior,  thou  mayst 
follow  me  hence  into  a  meadow  a  little  distance 
from  this  to  the  eastward,  where  thou  mayst 
avenge  that  affront  upon  my  person." 

Then  Sir  Kay  knew  not  what  to  reply,  for  he 
wist  that  Sir  Boindegardus  was  a  very  strong 
and  terrible  knight.  Wherefore  he  said,  "  Thou 
seest  that  I  am  altogether  without  arms  or 
armor."  Whereupon  Sir  Boindegardus  laughed 
in  great  scorn,  and  therewith  he  seized  the 
golden  goblet  from  the  hands  of  the  page,  and 
went  out  from  the  pavilion  and  rode  away  with 
that  precious  chalice. 

Then  the  queen  fell  a-wee])ing  very  sorely 
from  fright  and  shame,  and  when  young  Per- 
cival beheld  her  tears  he  could  not  abide  the 
sight  thereof;  wherefore  he  cried  out  aloud 
against  Sir  Kay,  saying  :  "  Thou  tall  man  !  that 
was  very  ill  done  of  thee  ;  for  cerles,  with  or 
without  armor,  thou  shouldst  have  taken  the 
cjuarrel  of  this  lady  upon  thee.  For  my  mother 
told  me  I  should  take  u])on  me  the  defense  of 
all  such  as  needed  defense,  but  she  did  not  say 
that  I  was  to  wait  for  arms  or  armor  to  aid  me 
to  do  what  was  right.     Now,  therefore,  though 
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I  know  little  of  arms  or  of  knighthood,  yet  will 
I  take  this  quarrel  upon  me,  and  will  do  what  I 
may  to  avenge  this  lady's  aflfront,  if  I  have  her 
leave  to  do  so." 

And  Queen  Guinevere  said,  "  Thou  hast  my 
leave,  since  Sir  Kay  does  not  choose  to  assume 
my  quarrel." 

Now  there  was  a  certain  very  beautiful  young 
damsel  of  the  court  of  the  queen  named 
Yelande,  surnamed  the  "Dumb  Maiden"  be- 
cause she  was  never  known  to  speak  with  any 
knight  of  the  court.  For  in  all  the  year  she 
had  been  at  the  court  of  the  king  she  had 
spoken  no  word  to  any  man,  nor  had  she  smiled 
upon  any.  Now  this  damsel,  perceiving  how 
comely  and  noble  was  the  countenance  of  Per- 
cival,  came  to  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  smiled  upon  him  very  kindly.  And  she 
said  to  him :  "  Fair  youth,  thou  hast  a  large 
and  noble  heart,  and  I  feel  very  well  assured 
that  thou  art  of  a  sort  altogether  different  from 
what  thine  ap])earance  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. Now  I  do  affirm  that  thou  shalt  some- 
time become  one  of  the  greatest  knights  in  all 
of  the  world." 

Then  Sir  Kay  was  very  angry  with  that 
damsel,  and  he  said :  "  Truly  thou  art  ill 
taught  to  remain  for  all  this  year  in  the  court 
of  King  Arthur  amid  the  perfect  flower  of 
chivalry,  and  yet  not  to  have  given  to  one  of 
those  noble  and  honorable  knights  a  single 
word  or  a  smile  such  as  thou  hast  bestowed 
upon  this  boor."  Whereupon,  so  speaking,  he 
gave  that  damsel  a  bo.\  on  the  ear,  so  that  she 
screamed  out  aloud  with  terror. 

Upon  this  Percival  came  up  very  close  to 
Sir  Kay  and  he  said  :  "  Thou  discourteous  tall 
man  !  Now  I  tell  thee,  except  that  there  are 
so  many  ladies  present,  and  one  of  these  a 
queen,  I  would  have  to  do  with  thee  in  such  a 
manner  as  I  do  not  believe  would  be  at  all  to 
thy  liking.  Now,  first  of  all,  I  shall  follow 
yonder  uncivil  knight  and  endeavor  to  avenge 
this  noble  queen  for  the  affront  he  hath  put 
ujion  her,  and  when  I  have  done  with  him,  then 
will  I  hope  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  shall 
have  to  do  with  thee  for  laying  hands  upon  this 
beautiful  lady  who  was  so  kind  to  me  just  now. 
For,  in  the  fullness  of  time  I  will  repay  the  foul 
blow  thou  gavest  her,  and  that  twcntyfold." 


Thereupon  Percival  straightway  went  out 
from  that  pavilion  and  mounted  upon  his  sorry 
horse  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  that  Sir 
Boindegardus  had  taken  with  the  golden  gob- 
let. 

Now  after  a  long  time  he  came  to  another 
level  meadow  of  grass,  and  there  he  beheld  Sir 
Boindegardus  making  parade  in  great  state, 
with  tlie  golden  goblet  hanging  to  the  horn  of 
his  saddle.  And  Sir  Boindegardus  wore  his 
helmet,  and  carried  his  spear  in  his  right  hand 
and  his  shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and  was  in 
all  ways  prepared  for  an  encounter  at  arms. 
And  when  he  perceived  Percival  coming  to 
that  part  of  the  meadow  he  rode  toward  him 
very  proudly.  And  when  he  had  come  nigh 
to  Percival  Sir  Boindegardus  said,  "  Whence 
comest  thou,  fool  ? "  And  Percival  replied, 
"  I  come  from  Queen  Guinevere  her  pavilion." 
And  Sir  Boindegardus  said,  "  Does  that  knight 
who  was  there  follow  me  hitherward  ?  "  Unto 
which  Percival  made  rei)ly,  "  Nay  ;  but  I  have 
followed  thee  with  intent  to  punish  thee  for 
the  affront  which  thou  didst  put  upon  Queen 
Guinevere." 

Then  was  Sir  Boindegardus  very  wToth  and 
he  said,  "  Thou  fool !  I  have  a  very  good  in- 
tention for  to  slay  thee."  Therewith  he  raised 
his  spear  and  smote  Percival  with  it  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck  so  terrific  a  blow  that  he  was 
flung  violently  down  from  off  his  horse.  Upon 
this  Percival  was  so  angry  that  the  sky  all 
became  like  scarlet  before  his  eyes.  So  when 
he  had  recovered  from  the  blow  he  ran  unto 
Sir  Boindegardus  and  caught  the  spear  in  his 
hands  and  wrestled  with  such  terrible  strength 
that  he  plucked  it  away  from  Sir  Boindegardus. 
And  thus  having  made  himself  master  of  that 
spear,  he  brake  it  across  his  knee  and  flung  it 
away. 

Then  was  Sir  Boindegardus  in  prodigious 
rage,  whereupon  he  drew  his  bright  shining 
sword  with  intent  to  slay  Percival.  But  when 
Percival  saw  what  he  would  be  at,  he  caught 
up  his  javelin,  and,  running  to  a  little  distance 
away,  he  turned  and  threw  it  at  Sir  Boinde- 
gardus with  so  cunning  an  aim  that  the  point 
of  the  javelin  entered  the  helmet  of  Sir  Boinde- 
gardus and  fairly  pierced  through  the  eye 
and  the  brain  and  came  out  of  the  back  of  the 
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head;  so  Sir  Boindegardus  fell  down  from  his    to   that  place   they  perceived  a  very  strange 
horse,  all  of  a  heap  upon  the  ground.  sight.     For  they  beheld  one  clad  all  in  an  armor 

Then  Percival  ran  to  him  and  stooped  over  of  wattled  willow  twigs,  and  that  one  dragged 
him  and  perceived  that  he  was  dead.  And  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  hither  and  thither 
Percival  said :  "  Well,  it  would  seem  that  I  upon  the  ground.  So  they  four  rode  up  to 
have  put  an  end  to  a 
knight  terribly  discour- 
teous to  ladies." 


ir  Perdtial  of  Gale9  js^ 


Now  a  litde  after 
Percival  had  quitted 
the  pavilion  of  Queen 
Guinevere,  King  Ar- 
thur and  eleven  noble 
knights  of  his  court 
returned  thither  from 
his  hawking.  And 
when  the  king  heard 
what  had  befallen,  he 
felt  great  displeasure 
toward  Sir  Kay,  and 
he  said  :  "  Not  only 
hast  thou  been  very 
discourteous  in  not  as- 
suming this  quarrel  of 
the  queen's,  but  1  be- 
lieve that  thou,  a  well- 
approved  knight,  in 
thy  haste  sent  this 
youth  upon  an  adven- 
ture in  which  he  will 
be  subject  to  such 
great  danger  that  it 
may  very  well  be  that 
he  shall  hardly  escape 
with  his  life.  Now  I 
myself  will  immedi- 
ately follow  him  for  to 
see  what  hath  befallen 
him,  and  I  will  take 
with  me  three  other 
knights,  and  those 
three  shall  be  Sir  Pellinore  and  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Griflet." 

So  those  four  mounted  straightway  upon  their 
horse  and  rode  whither  Percival  had  betaken 
his  way. 

So  after  a  considerable  time  they  came  to 
that  meadow-land  where  Percival  had  found 
Sir  Boindegardus.     And  when  they  had  come 


where  that  thing  was  toward,  and  when  they 
had  come  nigh  enough  King  Arthur  said : 
"  Ha,  fair  youth  !  by  the  splendor  of  Paradise, 
thou  art  doing  a  ver)'  strange  thing.  What  art 
thou  about  ?  " 

And  Percival  said :  "  Sire,  I  would  get  those 
plates  of  armor  off  of  this  knight,  and  indeed 
I  know  not  how  that  I  may  do  it." 
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Then  King  Arthur  said  :  "  How  came  this 
knight  by  his  death  ?  " 

And  Percival  made  reply :  "  Sire,  this  knight 
had  greatly  insulted  Queen  Guinevere  (that 
beautiful  lady),  and  when  I  followed  him  hither 
with  intent  to  take  her  quarrel  upon  me,  he 
struck  me  with  his  spea  •.  And  when  I  took 
his  spear  away  from  him  and  brake  it  across  my 
knee,  he  drew  his  sword  and  would  have  slain 
me,  only  that  I  slew  him  instead." 

Then  King  Arthur  was  filled  with  amazement, 
and  he  said,  "  Is  not  that  knight  Sir  Boinde- 
gardus  ?  "  And  Percival  said,  "  Ay."  Then 
King  Arthur  said,  "  Ha !  then  thou  hast  slain 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  terrible  knights 
in  all  the  world.  .And  this  one  was  my  bitter 
enemy." 

Then  Percival  looked  upon  King  .Arthur's 
face,  and  he  beheld  how  noble  and  e.xalted  it 
was,  and  how  that  his  countenance  was  different 
from  the  countenance  of  the  other  men,  being 
very  serene  and  steadfast,  whereupon  he  began 
to  suspect  a  great  many  things.  So  he  said, 
"  My  lord,  who  art  thou  ?  "  And  King  Arthur 
made  reply,  "  My  name  is  Arthur,  and  I  am 
the  king  of  all  this  realm." 

Then,  when  Percival  heard  this,  he  knelt 
down  upon  the  ground  and  set  his  palms  to- 
gether and  he  said,  "  Sire,  I  have  come  a  great 
way  hither  with  intent  to  obtain  such  a  boon  as 
thou  mayst  bestow  upon  me."  And  King 
Arthur  said,  "  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  ?  " 
And  Percival  replied,  "  I  would  beseech  of 
thee  to  make  me  a  knight." 

Unto  this  King  Arthur  said,  "  How  may  I 
refuse  thee  such  a  boon,  seeing  that  thou  hast  so 
well  avenged  that  insult  offered  to  my  queen, 
and  that  thou  hast  destroyed  this  bitter  enemy 
of  mine  and  so  cruel  and  evil-doing  a  knight  to 
boot  ?  "  .And  he  said,  "  What  is  thy  name  ?  " 
And  Percival  said,  "  It  is  Percival." 

Upon  this  King  Arthur  drew  his  sword  and 
smote  Percival  with  the  flat  thereof  upon  the 
shoulder  and  he  said,  "  .Arise,  Sir  Percival !  " 
And  then  he  said  to  him,  "  I  pray  God  that  you 
who  are  young  may,  by  worthy  deed,  achieve 
even  as  great  an  honor  as  that.     Amen." 

And  Sir  Percival  arose  and  stood  up.     And 
thus  was  he  made  a  knight  by  accolade  at  the 
hands  of  his  father's  good  friend  King  .Arthur. 
Vol..  XXX.— 125. 


Now  when  this  great  matter  had  been  ac- 
complished. King  Pellinore  came  and  stood 
nigh  to  Sir  Percival  and  gazed  upon  him.  And 
he  loved  him  with  an  exceeding  great  ardor, 
and  he  said :  "  I  knew  one  whose  name  was 
Percival,  and  he  should  be  by  now  such  as  thou 
art.  -And  that  Percival  is  my  son,  for  my  name 
is  Pellinore  and  I  am  a  king.  Now,  for  love  of 
that  other  Percival,  I  will  show  thee  how  to  re- 
move the  armor  from  this  dead  man,  and  I 
will  help  thee  to  put  it  upon  thy  body ;  and 
then,  with  my  lord's  permission,  I  will  ride 
with  thee  for  some  ways  with  intent  to  instruct 
thee  concerning  the  requirements  of  chivalry." 

And  King  .Arthur  said,  "  Thou  hast  my  con- 
sent." 

Now  when  Percival  was  aware  that  the  noble 
knight  who  spake  to  him  was  his  own  father, 
his  heart  went  out  toward  him  in  such  great 
measure  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
burst  because  of  the  passion  of  love  that  ex- 
panded it.  But  he  contained  himself,  for  he 
said  in  his  heart,  "  As  yet  I  could  be  naught 
but  a  burden  to  my  father ;  but  after  I  have 
won  both  glory  and  renown  in  my  knighthood, 
then  I  will  claim  his  love."  So  he  said  naught, 
but  he  gazed  upon  his  father  with  great  ardor 
of  love. 

Then  Sir  Pellinore  undid  Sir  Boindegardus 
his  armor  and  he  clad  Sir  Percival  therein,  and 
when  he  had  done  so  he  aided  Sir  Percival  to 
mount  upon  the  horse  of  Sir  Boindegardus. 
Then  King  .Arthur  and  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir 
Griflet  bade  adieu  to  those  two  and  straight- 
way departetl  unto  the  king's  court.  -And  Sir 
Percival  and  Sir  Pellinore  rode  upon  their  way 
toward  the  northward. 

.And  as  they  thus  rode  upon  that  pass  King 
Pellinore  explained  to  Sir  Percival  all  the 
mysteries  of  chivalry :  how  he  should  conduct 
himself  upon  all  occasions  as  became  a  right 
knight,  and  how  he  should  bear  himself  to  enter 
combat,  whether  it  were  with  the  lance  or  with 
the  sword. 

But,  indeed.  Sir  Pellinore  wist  not  that  he  was 
teaching  his  own  son  in  those  things  that  were 
to  make  that  young  knight  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  house. 

And  Sir  Percival  harkened  unto  his  f.ither, 
and  he  loved  him  with  such  ardor  that  it  was 
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with  much  ado  that  he  stayed  his  tears,  because 
of  pure  love.  But  he  said  naught  aloud,  but 
only  avowed  to  himself:  "  If  God  gives  me 
grace  and  mercy  I  will  do  credit  unto  thy 
teachings,  O  my  father  !  " 

Thus  it  was  that  Percival  was  made  knight, 
and  so  was  he  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
chivalr)-  by  his  own  father,  who  knew  him  not. 

Chapter   XV. 

HOW  SIR  PERCIVAL  MET  TWO  STRANGE  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  FOREST,  HOW  HE  RELEASED  AN  IM- 
PRISONED KNIGHT,  AND  HOW  HE  OVERCAME 
THE  ENCHANTRESS  VIVIEN. 

Now  after  Sir  Percival  and  Sir  Pellinore  had 
traveled  a  great  way,  they  came  at  last  out  of 
that  forest  and  to  an  open  country  where  was  a 
well  tilled  land  and  a  wide,  smooth  river  flow- 
ing down  a  level  plain. 

And  in  the  center  of  the  plain  was  a  town  of 
considerable  size,  and  a  very  large  castle  with 
several  tall  towers  and  many  roofs  and  chimneys 
stood  overlooking  the  town ;  and  the  town  and 
the  castle  were  called  Cardygan.  And  the  town 
was  of  great  consideration,  being  very  well 
famed  for  its  dyed  woolen  fabrics. 

So  Sir  Percival  and  Sir  Pellinore  entered  the 
town.  And  they  went  up  the  street  until  they 
came  to  the  castle  of  Cardygan  and  there 
demanded  admission.  And  when  the  name 
and  the  estate  of  Sir  Pellinore  were  declared,  the 
porter  opened  the  gate  with  great  joy  and  they 
entered.  Then,  by  and  by,  the  lord  and  the  lady 
of  the  castle  came  down  from  a  carved  wooden 
gallery  and  bade  them  welcome  by  word  of 
mouth.  And  immediately  sundry  attendants 
appeared  and  assisted  them  to  dismount  and 
took  their  horses  to  the  stable,  and  sundry 
other  attendants  conducted  them  to  certain 
apartments,  where  they  were  eased  of  their 
armor  and  bathed  in  baths  of  tepid  water  and 
given  soft  raiment  for  to  wear.  And  after  that 
the  lord  and  the  lady  entertained  them  with  a 
great  feast. 

So  these  two  knights  and  the  lord  and  the  lady 
of  the  castle  ate  together  and  discoursed  very 
pleasantly  together  for  a  while.  Now  when  the 
night  was  pretty  well  gone  the  two  knights 
were  conducted  to  a  certain  very  noble  apart- 


ment where  beds  of  down,  spread  with  flame- 
colored  cloth,  had  been  arranged  for  their  repose. 

Now  when  the  next  morning  had  come,  Sir 
Percival  arose  very  early  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  perceived  that  the  day  was  won- 
derfully bright  and  cl'  ar,  wherefore  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  great  d  sire  to  be  away. 

Then  he  looked  upon  Sir  Pellinore,  and  he 
beheld  that  his  father  was  still  infolded  in  a 
deep  sleep  as  in  a  soft  mantle.  And  he  said  to 
himself:  "I  will  not  awaken  my  father,  but  I 
will  get  me  away  whilst  he  sleeps.  But  when 
I  have  earned  me  great  glory,  then  will  I  return 
unto  him  and  will  lay  all  that  I  have  achieved 
at  his  feet,  so  that  he  shalt  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge me  for  his  son."  So  saying  to  him- 
self, he  went  away  from  that  place  very  softly, 
and  King  Pellinore  slept  so  deeply  that  he  wist 
not  that  Sir  Percival  was  gone. 

Then  Sir  Percival  went  to  the  courtyard  of 
the  castle  and  he  bade  certain  attendants  to 
prepare  his  horse  for  him,  and  they  did  so. 
And  he  bade  certain  others  for  to  arm  him,  and 
they  did  so.  And  leaving  a  message  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  lord  and  lady  of  that  place, 
and  to  make  his  apologies  for  going  away  with- 
out bespeaking  them,  Sir  Percival  took  his  de- 
parture from  that  castle. 

So  Sir  Percival  journeyed  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  day  was  very  bright  and  warm, 
and  he  was  anhungered  and  athirst.  And  by 
and  by  he  came  to  a  certain  road  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  good  for  his  purposes,  and  he  took 
it  and  went  by  that  way  in  great  hopes  that 
some  adventure  would  befall  him  or  else  that 
he  would  find  food  and  drink. 

Now,  after  a  while,  he  heard  voices  before 
him  in  the  forest,  and  turning  whence  those 
voices  came,  he  presently  came  to  a  little  open 
lawn,  very  warm  and  bright,  where  there  sat  a 
considerable  party  upon  the  grass,  refreshing 
themselves  with  food.  And  those  folk  were 
pilgrims  to  Glastonbury.  And  when  these  pil- 
grims beheld  the  young  knight,  they  besought 
him  that  he  would  come  and  eat  with  them, 
and  he  did  so  very  gladly. 

So  after  Sir  Percival  had  eaten  to  his  great 
refreshment,  and  when  he  had  satisfied  both  his 
hunger  and  his  thirst,  he  said,  "  Messires  and 
ladies,  do  any  of  ye  know  of  an  adventure  here- 
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abouts  such  as  might  be  worthy  for  a  young 
errant  knight  to  undertake  who  hath  a  spirit  to 
engage  his  person  in  some  perilous  enterprise  ?  " 

To  this  there  made  reply  a  very  rich,  worthy 
mercer  of  Carleon  ;  and  he  said :  "  Sir  Knight, 
there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  woodland  yon- 
derway  that  is  sometimes  called  Arroy  and 
sometimes  the  Forest  of  Adventure.  For  it  is 
said  that  no  knight  may  enter  there  but  he  shall 
find  adventure  that  shall  try  his  powers  to  the 
uttermost.  Now,  if  thou  wilt  go  thither,  haply 
it  shall  befall  thee  as  it  hath  befallen  many 
others  of  thy  sort." 

And  Percival  said,  "  Friend,  I  give  thee 
gramercy  for  thy  information,  and  I  will  pres- 
ently betake  my  way  to  that  forest."  So,  when 
he  had  broken  his  fast,  and  when  he  had  dili- 
gently inquired  his  way  to  Arroy,  he  mounted 
upon  his  horse,  and  having  bidden  adieu  to 
that  company,  he  rode  his  way  in  quest  of  such 
adventure  as  might  befall  him. 

So  by  and  by  Sir  Percival  came  to  a  forest 
land,  and  he  rode  the  paths  of  that  woodland 
for  a  long  time  without  meeting  any  one.  But 
very  soon  he  heard  of  a  sudden  the  sound  of 
voices  talking  together,  and  presently  thereafter 
he  perceived  through  the  thin  trees  that  grew 
there  a  knight  with  a  lady.  And  the  knight 
rode  upon  a  great  white  horse,  and  the  lady 
rode  upon  a  red  roan  palfrey. 

As  Percival  drew  nigh  to  these  two  he  per- 
ceived that  they  were  of  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance ;  for  both  of  them  were  clad  altogether  in 
green,  and  both  of  them  wore  about  their  necks 
very  wonderful  collars  of  wrought  gold  inset 
with  opal  stones  and  emeralds.  .\nd  the  face 
of  each  was  like  clear  wax  for  whiteness ;  and 
the  eyes  of  each  were  very  bright,  like  jewels 
set  in  ivory.  .\nd  these  two  neither  laughed 
nor  frowned,  but  only  smiled  continually. 

(Now  this  was  the  first  time  that  Sir  Pellias 

•  was  beheld  by  any  of  those  knights  of  King 

Arthur  since  that  time  when  he  had  bid  adieu 

to  Sir  Gawaine  and  had  ridden  away  from  Sir 

Gawaine  into  the  enchanted  lake.) 

So  when  Sir  Percival  beheld  these  two,  he 
dismounted  very  quickly  from  his  horse  and 
stood  before  them,  and  they  looked  upon  him 
with  great  amity.  Then  the  lady  said  to  him, 
"  What  dost  thou  in  these  parts,  messire  ?  " 


To  her  Sir  Percival  made  reply :  "  Lady, 
being  a  very  young  knight  and  one  of  King 
Arthur's  own  making,  I  am  in  search  of  adven- 
ture whereby  to  approve  myself  worthy  of  that 
extraordinary  honor." 

Upon  this  the  lady  said  :  "  If  so  be  thy  desire 
is  of  that  sort,  I  may,  perchance,  be  able  to 
bring  thee  unto  an  adventure  that  may  suit  thee 
very  well.  Go  a  little  distance  from  this  upon 
the  way  thou  art  following,  and  at  a  certain 
place  thou  wilt  behold  a  bird  whose  feathers 
shall  shine  like  to  gold  for  lirightness.  Follow 
that  bird  and  it  shall  bring  thee  to  a  place 
where  thou  shalt  find  a  knight  in  sore  need  of 
thy  aid." 

And  Percival  said,  "  I  will  do  as  thou  dost 
advise." 

Then  the  lady  said,  "  Wait  a  little ;  I  have 
something  for  thee."  Therewith  she  took  from 
her  neck  a  small  golden  amulet  pendent  from  a 
silken  cord,  very  fine  and  thin.  And  she  said, 
"  Wear  this,  for  it  will  protect  thee  from  all 
evil  enchantments."  Therewith  saying,  she 
hung  the  amulet  about  the  neck  of  Sir  Percival, 
and  Sir  Percival  gave  her  thanks  beyond  all 
measure  for  it. 

Then  the  knight  and  the  lady  saluted  him,  and 
he  saluted  them,  and  they  each  went  their  sep- 
arate ways  with  cheerful  heart. 

So,  after  Sir  Percival  had  traveled  that  path 
for  some  distance  as  the  lady  had  advised  him 
to  do,  he  beheld  the  bird  of  which  she  had 
spoken;  and  he  saw  that  the  plumage  of  the 
bird  glistered  as  though  it  were  of  gold.  And 
as  he  drew  nigh  the  bird  flew  a  little  distance 
down  the  path  and  then  lit  upon  the  ground, 
and  he  followed  it.  Antl  when  he  had  come 
nigh  to  it  again  it  flew  a  distance  farther,  and 
still  he  followed  it.  So  it  flew  and  he  followed 
for  a  very  great  way  until,  by  and  by,  the  forest 
grew  thin,  and  Sir  Percival  beheld  that  there 
was  an  open  country  lying  beyond  the  skirts. 
.\nd  when  the  bird  had  brought  him  thus  far  it 
flew  back  into  the  forest  again  whence  it  had 
come,  chirping  very  keen  and  shrill  as  it  flew. 

So  Sir  Percival  came  out  of  the  forest  into 
the  open  country,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not 
before  seen.  .\nd  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and,  be- 
hold !  he  saw  a  thing  that  filled  him  with  great 
wonder.     For  before  him  was  a  castle  of  a  very 
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wonderful  appearance;  for  in  some  jiarls  it  was 
the  color  of  ultramarine  anil  in  other  parts  it 
was  of  crimson,  and  the  ultramarine  and  the 
crimson  were  embellished  with  very  extraordi- 
nary devices  painted  in  gold,  so  that  the  castle 
shone  like  a  bright  rainbow  against  the  sky. 
And  Percival  sat  his  horse  for  some  while  and 
marveled  very  greatly  at  that  castle. 

-•Vnd  by  and  by  he  perceived  that  the  road 
that  led  to  the  castle  crossed  a  bridge  of  stone. 
And  when  he  looked  at  the  bridge  he  dis- 
cerned that  midway  uyjon  it  was  a  pillar  of 
stone,  and  that  a  knight,  clad  all  in  full  armor, 
stood  chained  with  iron  chains  to  that  stone 
pillar.  And  this  knight  made  moan  in  great 
measure,  bewailing  his  hard  fate  that  had 
brought  him  to  that  pass.  And  when  Sir  Per- 
cival perceived  this  woeful  sight,  he  rode  up  to 
where  the  knight  was  and  he  said,  "  Sir,  this  is 
a  very  sad  condition  that  thou  art  in." 

Unto  this  the  knight  said,  "  Yea,  and  I  would 
that  thou  couldst  aid  me,  for  I  have  stood  here 
now  for  three  days  and  I  am  in  great  torment 
of  mind  and  body." 

And  Sir  Percival  said,  "  Mayhap  I  can  aid 
thee  " ;  and  thereupon  he  came  down  from  off 
his  horse's  back  and  approached  the  knight. 
And  he  drew  his  sword  so  that  it  flashed  in  the 
sun  very  brightly. 

Upon  this  the  knight  said,  "  Messire,  what 
would  ye  be  at  ? "  Whereunto  Sir  Percival 
made  reply,  "  I  would  cut  the  chains  that  bind 
thee." 

To  this  the  knight  said,  "  How  could  you 
do  that?  For  who  could  cut  through  such 
chains  of  iron  as  these  ?  " 

To  the  which  Sir  Percival  replied,  "  I  would 
try  what  I  may  do." 

Thereupon  he  lifted  up  his  sword  and  smote 
so  terribly  powerful  a  blow  that  the  like  of  it 
had  hardly  ever  been  seen  before.  And  the 
blow  cut  through  the  iron  chains,  and  smote 
the  hauberk  of  the  knight,  so  that  it  hurt  him  a 
ver)'  great  deal,  for  straightway  upon  that  blow 
the  knight  fell  down,  altogether  deprived  of 
breath. 

.^nd  when  Sir  Percival  saw  the  knight  fall 
down  in  that  wise,  he  cried  out :  "  Woe  is  me  ! 
Have  I,  then,  slain  this  good,  gentle  knight  when 
I  would  but  do  him  service  ?  "     Thereupon  he 


(Seit. 


lifted  the  knight  upon  his  knee  and  eased  the 
armor  about  his  throat.  So  by  and  by  the 
breath  came  back  to  the  knight  again,  and  he 
said,  "  By  my  faith,  that  was  the  most  wonderful 
stroke  that  ever  1  beheld  any  man  strike  in  all 
my  life." 

So  when  the  knight  had  sufficiently  recov- 
ered, Sir  Percival  helped  him  to  stand  upon  his 
feet ;  and  when  he  stood  thus  his  strength 
presently  came  back  to  him  again  in  great 
measure.  And  he  was  athirst  and  craved  very 
vehemently  to  drink.  So  Sir  Percival  helped 
the  knight  to  descend  a  narrow  path  that  led 
downward  to  a  stream  of  water  that  flowed 
beneath  the  bridge ;  and  there  the  whilom  cap- 
tive knight  stooped  and  slaked  his  thirst.  And 
when  he  had  drunk  his  fill  his  strength  came 
altogether  back  to  him  again,  and  he  said : 
"  Messire,  I  have  to  give  thee  all  thanks  that  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  do,  for  hadst  thou  not 
come  unto  mine  aid  I  had  else  perished  very 
miserably  at  no  very  distant  time  from  this." 

Then  Sir  Percival  said,  "  I  beseech  thee  to 
tell  me  how  thou  didst  come  into  that  sad  plight 
in  which  I  found  thee." 

To  this  the  knight  said  :  "  I  will  tell  thee.  It 
was  thus :  Two  days  ago  I  came  thitherward 
and  passed  yonder  castle,  and  with  me  were  two 
excellent  esquires  —  for  I  am  a  knight  of  royal 
blood.  Now  as  we  went  past  that  castle  there 
came  forth  a  lady  clad  all  in  red  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  that  she  entirely  enchanted 
my  heart.  And  with  this  lady  there  came  a 
number  of  esquires  and  pages,  all  of  them  very 
beautiful  of  face  and  all  clad,  as  she  was,  in 
red.  Now  when  this  lady  had  come  nigh  to 
me  she  .spake  me  verj'  fair  and  tempted  me  with 
kind  words,  so  that  I  thought  I  had  never  fallen 
ujjon  any  one  so  courteous  as  she.  But  when 
she  had  come  close  to  me  she  smote  me  of  a 
sudden  across  the  .shoulders  with  an  ebony  staff 
that  she  carried  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  cried  out  certain  words  that  I  remem- 
ber not.  For  immediately  a  great  darkness 
like  to  a  deep  swoon  fell  upon  me,  and  I  knew 
nothing.  And  when  I  awakened  from  that 
swoon,  lo  !  I  found  myself  here,  chained  fast  to 
this  stone  pillar.  And  hadst  thou  not  come 
hither  I  would  certainly  have  died  in  my  tor- 
ment.    And   as   to   what   has   become  of  my 
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esquires,  I  know  not ;  but  as  for  that  lady,  me-  cival,  but  I  may  not  tell  thee  my  father's  name, 
thinks  she  can  be  none  other  than  a  certain  being  avowed  to  secrecy  upon  that  point.  But 
enchantress  named  Vivien,  who  hath  wrought  by  and  by  thou  mayst  know  entirely  who  I  am 
such  powerful  spells  upon  Merlin  as  to  have  when  the  time  shall  have  come  for  me  to  de- 
removed  him  from  the  eyes  of  all  mankind."  clare  myself     But  now  I  have  somewhat  to  do, 


irPttctoal?  Sir  PelUoore 


Unto  all  this  Sir  Percival  listened  in  great 
wonder,  and  when  the  knight  had  ended  his 
tale  he  said,  "  What  is  thy  name  ?  "  And  the 
knight  said  :  "  My  name  is  Percydes,  and  I  am 
the  son  of  King  Pecheur  —  so  called  because  he 
is  the  king  of  all  the  fisher-folk  who  dwell  upon 
the  west  coast.  And  now  I  prithee  tell  me 
also  thy  name  and  condition,  for  I  find  I  love 
thee  a  very  great  deal." 

And  Sir   Percival  said :  "  My  name  is  Per- 


and  it  is  to  deal  with  this  Lady  Vivien  as  she 
shall  deserve." 

But  Sir  Percydes  said,  "  Go  not  near  to  that 
sorceress,  else  she  will  do  some  great  harm  upon 
thee  with  her  potent  spells,  as  she  did  to  me." 

But  Sir  Percival  said,  "  Nay  ;  stay  me  not,  for 
I  will  go  to  her,  having  no  fear  of  her." 

And  now  ye  shall  hear  how  it  befell  when 
that  enchantress  and  Sir  Percival  met  to- 
gether, and  how  it  fared  with  that  young  knight. 


( To  b*  continutd. ) 


A   NOVEL   FISHING  FEAT. 

By  Everett  Foster. 

To  catch  a  trout,  and,  without  moving  from  stationed  there  to  see  that  no  one  shoots  or  in 

the  spot,  to  boil  it  while  it  is  still  hanging  on  the  any  way  molests  the  game  and  other  wild  ani- 

hook,  and  all   this  without  a  fire  or  a  kettle,  mals  within  its  boundaries,  as  well  as  to  prevent 

sounds  like  a  fairy  tale ;  but  it  has  often  been  vandalism  of  any  sort. 

done,  and  the  writer  was  once  the  witness  of  A  line  of  four-horse  coaches  make  a  tour  of 

this  interesting  performance.  the   park   every   day   during   the   season,   the 

First  let  me  say  that  probably  there  is  only  trip  occupying  five  days.     On  our  thud  day 


"  HE   SLOWLY   SWUNG   HIS  POLE  AND  LINE  AS  IF  THEY   HAD  BEEN   A  MINIATURE  DERRICK,   AND  GENTLY 
LOWERED  THE   FISH  INTO  THE   SEETHING  NATURAL  CALDRON.         (SEE   NEXT   PAGE.) 


one  place  in  the  whole  world  where  this  can  be 
done  —  namely,  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  great 
Yellowstone  Park.  This  park,  as  many  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  readers  know,  is  a  large  forest 
and  game  pre.serve,  a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  located  mainly  in  Wyoming, 
but  partly  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  It  belongs 
to  the  United  States  government,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers,  mounted  and  unmounted,  is 


out  we  made  our  regular  stop  for  luncheon, 
this  time  at  the  head  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
After  viewing  the  wonderful  "paint-pots,"  as 
they  are  called,  but  which  are  nothing  but  in- 
numerable holes  filled  with  soft,  boiling  hot 
clay  of  different  colors,  bubbling  up  like  huge 
masses  of  thick  Indian  mush  in  a  ketde,  we 
sauntered  off  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  a  few 
feet  distant.     Here  w^  came  to  the  spot  where 
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we  had  heard  the  wonderful  trick  had  been  per- 
formed. Archie,  the  youngest  of  our  party,  a 
lad  of  thirteen,  had  brought  his  trout-rod  along, 
for,  while  shooting  game  is  prohibited,  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  objection  to  fishing.  It  was 
high  noon,  the  day  was  sunny,  and  just  at  this 
place  the  shore  was  absolutely  destitute  of  trees 
or  shade  of  any  kind.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  like  glass,  and  altogether  the  conditions 
were  anything  but  favorable  for  catching  trout. 
However,  Archie  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
trying.  Fixing  a  gaudily  colored  fly  to  his  line, 
he  walked  up  to  the  place  and  made  a  cast. 

Now  an  exceedingly  unusual  combination  of 
natural  features  makes  this  little  spot,  scarcely 
three  yards  square,  unique  in  all  the  world.  In 
the  first  place,  the  lake  contains  trout  that  may 
be  caught  in  the  shallow  water  near  its  edge ; 
then,  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  small  boiling 
spring,  or  quiescent  geyser,  happens  to  be  located 
at  the  very  shore  of  the  lake.  In  the  early 
spring,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  very 
high,  this  cone  is  wholly  submerged.  As  the 
water  gets  lower,  the  cone  may  be  seen  boiling 
furiously ;  and  at  long  intervals  the  lake  gets  so 
low  that  the  waters  recede,  leaving  the  cone, 
like  a  tiny  peninsula,  attached  to  the  shore. 

The  boiling  water,  supplied  from  unfathom- 
able depths,  has,  of  course,  no  connection  with 
the  lake,  although  the  flat  rock  cone  inclosing 
its  basin  shelves  gradually  below  the  surface  of 
the  larger  body  of  water,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  picture. 

It  was  on  this  flat,  shelving  rock  that  Archie 
stood  when  he  cast  his  fly.  We  smiled  at  the 
young  man's  hopefulness,  which  I  am  afraid 
none  of  us  shared,  for  we  sauntered  off  to  look 
at  more  of  the  "  paint-pots  "  close  by. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  him  shout, —  a  bad 
thing,  to  be  sure,  for  a  trout  fisherman  to  do, — 
and  running  back,  we  found  him,  in  his  eager- 
ness, ankle-deep  in  the  water,  with  his  line  see- 
sawing the  surface  of  the  lake.  After  a  lot  of 
reeling  in  and  letting  out  of  the  line,  Archie 
proudly  raised  his  pole,  showing  a  very  respect- 
able half-pound  trout  hanging  from  the  hook. 

Elated  at  having  successfully  accomplished 
the  first  stage  of  the  performance, —  the  part, 
indeed,  in  which  we  had  little  idea  he  would 
succeed, —  Archie  conscientiously  set  about  to 


complete  the  program.  He  was  now  all  excite- 
ment, but  he  never  fox  a  moment  forgot  to 
"  play  fair."  With  his  feet  still  under  water,  and 
without  moving  e.\cei)t  to  turn  his  body,  he  slowly 
swung  his  pole  and  line  as  if  they  had  been  a 
miniature  derrick,  and  gently  lowered  the  fish  into 
the  seething  natural  caldron  but  a  few  feet  away. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Izaak  Walton  !  "  some  one 
shouted.  "  Now  for  a  trout  cooked  while  you 
wait." 

But  we  were  to  be  disappointed.  Within  a. 
minute  the  trout  had  slipped  off  and  slowly  sunk 
out  of  sight.  It  was  at  once  clear  that  it  had 
become  so  quickly  cooked  that  the  flesh  fell 
apart,  leaving  only  the  head. 

"  Well,  1  've  done  the"  stunt,  anyhow,"  said 
Archie,  triumphantly.  "  The  trout  was  cooked  all 
right,  and  that  's  all  the  rules  call  for.  But, 
jingo !  I  wish  we  could  have  eaten  him.  I  've 
a  mind  to  try  again." 

So  once  more  he  cast  his  fly,  and  again,  to  our 
astonishment,  he  broughtin  a  trout  —  if  anything, 
a  little  bigger  than  the  first.  To  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  former  accident,  he  wrapped 
an  extra  trout-line  about  the  body  of  the  fish, 
around  and  around,  every  once  in  a  while  tak- 
ing a  turn  over  the  hook.  Then  he  lowered  it  into 
the  spring;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  it  was 
thoroughly  cooked.  We  could  not  understand 
why  it  was  cooked  so  much  more  quickly  than 
it  would  have  been  in  a  pot.  at  home ;  we  after- 
ward suspected  it  was  because  there  was  so 
much  of  the  hot  water  that  the  fish  had  no  effect 
in  cooling  it.  At  any  rate,  we  all  tasted  it  to 
please  Archie,  and  pronounced  it  excellent  —  all 
agreeing,  however,  that  considerably  less  salt  in 
the  water  would  have  made  it  superb. 

One  of  the  party  was  disposed  to  object  to 
what  he  called  the  cruelty  of  the  thing ;  but  we 
reminded  him  that  live  crabs  and  lobsters  are 
thrown  into  boiling  hot  water  to  be  cooked  ; 
while  Archie  suggested  that  as  the  fish  was  killed 
at  the  first  plunge,  it  was  more  humane  than  the 
usual  plan  of  letting  it  die  .slowly  at  the  bottom 
of  a  boat.     And  I  rather  think  he  was  right. 

Well,  so  that  is  a  true  story  of  a  fishing  feat 
that  can  be  done  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  but 
which  any  boy  or  girl  who  happens  to  be  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  can  do,  if,  by  good  luck,  the 
trout  happen  to  be  biting  that  day. 


UNNATURAL    HISTORY. 
By  Alice  Brown. 


THE    PEACOCK.\TOO. 

This  Peacockatoo,  with  tail  like  a  screen, 
On  viewing  himself  with  magnificent  mien, 
Considers  his  glass  —  a  small  one,  alas! — 
On  reflection,  the  finest  he  ever  has  seen. 


.'^^j^: 


THE    LOBSTERRIER. 

"'    Some  day  on  the  beach,  if  you  pay  in  a  dime, 
You  may  see  a  Lobsterrier  race  against  time. 

The  judges  sit  by  with  a  critical  eye, 
And  a  confidence  verging  upon  the  sublime. 


WITH    THE    BIRDS    IN    ALTLMN. 


Bv  Ernkst  Ingersoll. 


I  KNOW  several  bright  girls  who  are  greatly 
taken  with  the  idea  of  knowing  more  of  out-of- 
door  affairs. 

"  But,"  they  say,  "  what  can  girls  do  /  We 
are  not  allowed  to  ramble  about  and  shoot 


The  eye  should  become  accustomed  not  only  to 
see  what  is  before  it,  but  to  see  it  quickly,  see 
all  there  is  to  be  seen,  and  instantly  detect 
anything  that  is  novel  or  peculiar.  This,  of 
course,  is  partly  a  matter  of  memory,  and  can- 
not be  acquired  all  at  once.  But  if  a  girl  or  boy 
makes  it  a  point  to  look  sharply  at  the  birds, 
animals,  and  plants,  the  weather,  the  way  the 
shadows  fall  on  the  landscape,  and  the  thousand 
everchanging  facts  of  nature,  the  practice  will 
soon  cease  to  be  an  effort  of  attention,  and 
will  become  an  unconscious  and  most  \aluab!e 
part  of  one's  self. 

The  foundation  of  success  lies  in  ability  for 
quiet  and  patience.  Living  things  are  shy  and 
apprehensive,  and  their  ways  of  life  must  be 
learned  slowly,  by  seizing  every  little  oppor- 
tunity and  patiently  waiting  tor  the  animal  to 
overcome  its  fear  and  exhibit  its  natural  man- 
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a  gun,  climb  trees  after  nests,  pu.sh  into  wet 
marshes,  or  scramble  up  the  brambly  hillsi<ie, 
for  fear  of  our  dresses  and  our  dignity."  Well, 
in  my  opinion,  a  girl  can  "  do  "  a  great  deal, 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  provided  she  have 
interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  think  no  pains 
too  great  to  gain  her  knowledge.  But  enthu- 
siasm alone  is  not  (|uite  enough ;  she  must 
have  sharp  eyes,  and  a  habit  of  using  them. 
Vol.  XXX.— 126. 


I  know  a  gentleman  who  sat  motionless  in 
the  top  of  a  most  uncomfortable  tree,  for  four 
or  five  hours  a  day,  during  a  week,  where  he 
could  overlook  the  nest  of  a  wood-duck. 
This  duck  differs  from  most  others  of  its  tribe, 
by  making  its  home  high  up  in  a  hollow  tree. 
What  the  gentleman  wanted  to  know  was  how 
the  young  got  down  to  the  water.  Finally  he 
saw  them  carried  down,  one  by  one,  on  the 
mother's  shoulders,  who,  as  soon  as  she  struck 
the  water,  dove,  and  left  the  young  one  sitting 
on  the  surface.  Often,  however,  they  jump 
down  themselves. 

Patience,  nevertheless,  will  bring  you  little 
unless  you  teach  yourself  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet.  The  small  denizens  of  the  woods  are 
easily  frightened.  Vou  never  know,  when  you 
are  in  the  fields  or  woods,  what  moment  you 
may  come  upon  something  that  you  are  ex- 
ceedingly an.xious  to  see.  It  would  be  doubly 
disappointing  in  such  a  case  to  find  you  h.id 
frightenetl  the  animal,  or  disturbed  an  action 
that  in  a  whole  season  you  might  not  have 
the  chance  to  witness  again.     Tread  stealthilv 
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then,  keep  your  voice  low,  and  insist  that 
your  companions  do  likewise  —  unless,  indeed, 
like  myself,  you  prefer  to  go  alone.  A  very 
great  aid  in  these  walks,  too,  is  a  good  opera- 
glass. 

V'ou  surely  need  a  note-book  and  pencil, 
and  the  resolution  to  use  them  persistently ;  for 
memory  is  treacherous,  mixes  things,  and  may 
easily  be  overfilleil.  Moreover,  you  will  find 
these  notes,  full  of  sunshine  and  woodsy  flavor, 
very  pungent  reading  in  chill  November,  recall- 
ing better  than  by  any  other  means  the  fragrant 
and  ever-charming  days  of  warmth  and  verdure 
when  they  were  written  down. 

Books  of  reference  need  not  be  many  or 
exjiensive,  and  one  can  do  much  without  any. 
Vou  need  no  book  in  order  to  disci|)line  your 
eyes  rightly  to  see  and  your  ears  in  hearing 
propii>tly  and  surely  what  movements  and 
melodies  are  going  on  in  the  grove ;  and  you 
can  label  the  different  birds  with  the  farm-boys' 
names,  or  invent  your  own.  Don't  wait,  then, 
until  a  library  is  bought  before  beginning  to 
notice  and  jot  down  facts.  This  requires  no 
preparation  whatever,  only  the  will  to  do  it. 
By  and  by,  when  your  books  come,  and  you 
discover  under  the  technical  names  of  classifi- 
cation one  after  another  of  your  acquaintances, 
you  will  also  delightedly  find  that  you  have 
picked  up  nearly  as  much  information  about 
many  of  them  as  the  book  has  to  tell  you,  or 
l)erhaps  more.  Then  how  eagerly  you  will  read 
and  how  sharply  you  will  criticize  the  author's 
pages ! 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  just  here,  to  say 
why  I  choose  to  speak  of  these  matters  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  "  bird  year  "  is  waning.  The 
autumn  is  a  good  time  to  begin  the  study  for 
several  reasons.  Birds  then  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, since  the  migratory  sj)ecies  are  absent,  and 
those  which  remain,  or  have  come  from  the  far 
North,  are  less  shy  and  seclusive,  often  come 
close  to  the  house,  or  may  be  attracted  there, 
and  can  more  easily  be  seen  than  when  flitting 
among  the  dense  foliage  of  summer.  Seek 
some  bushy  hillside  sheltered  from  the  north 
winds  and  open  to  the  southern  sunshine,  and 
you  will  probably  find  it  the  regular  home  of  a 
company  of  birds  which  stay  there  from  Octo- 
ber to   March,  and   whose  acquaintance  may 


easily  be  made.  .An  old  orcliard  is  another 
excellent  field  for  study  at  this  season. 

1  shall  suppose  in  this  article  that  you  do  not 
shoot  at  all,  and  hence  must  learn  the  names  as 
well  as  the  habits  of  birds  without  taking  them 
into  your  hands  for  examination.  If  you  can 
get  access  to  a  collection  of  .stuffed  skins,  you 
will  find  it  a  great  advantage.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  trap,  moreover,  which  may  be  used  to 
capture  the  birds  without  harming  them.  After 
you  have  identified  your  ca|)tives  and  fixed  their 
plumage  in  your  mind,  so  that  you  will  know 
them  when  you  see  them  again,  you  can  let 
them  go.  One  of  the  Boston  men  who  has 
written  a  great  deal  on  this  subject  used  to  keep 
a  figure-four  trap  on  his  lawn  all  the  time,  with 
the  string  within  reach  of  his  hand  as  he  sat  at 
work  near  his  library  window.  Sometimes  he 
captured  birds  worth  having,  and  had  much 
amusement,  at  any  rate.  Another  way  to  cap- 
ture the  birds  is  by  photography ;  but  this 
beautiful  method  can  hardly  be  called  a  means 
of  study  to  a  beginner,  for  a  person  must  be 
both  a  well-informed  ornithologist  and  a  good 
photographer  to  achieve  much  in  the  way  of 
results.     Still,  it  is  well  worth  trying. 

When  I  began  to  watch  the  birds,  no  book 
that  I  could  get  could  be  carried  into  the  fields, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  weight ;  but  now  sev- 
eral hand-books  may  be  had,  all  good  and  help- 
ful, especially  Chapman's  '•  Manual."  Take 
such  a  book  with  you  as  you  would  your  Bot- 
any, and  when  you  see  a  bird  try  to  discover 
its  name  by  the  printed  "  key  "  and  description. 
Otherwise  you  must  jot  down  in  your  note-book 
the  colors  and  pattern  of  the  coat,  making  a  lit- 
tle sketch  of  the  head,  perhaps,  in  addition,  and 
then  hunt  it  out  when  you  get  home.  After 
you  have  tried  this  a  few  times  with  the  aid  of 
an  opera-glass,  you  will  understand  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  make  the  memoranda  very  full. 
Don't  trust  to  memory  here ;  and  verify  each 
identification  very  carefully,  for  there  are  some 
puzzling  resemblances  between  birds  really  very 
different.  Of  course  this  is  far  slower  and  less 
accurate  work  than  simply  to  shoot  a  specimen 
and  then  examine  it  at  your  leisure  ;  but  prog- 
ress is  possible  nevertheless.  I  had  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  habits  of  birds  long  before 
I  had  either  gun  or  text-book. 


WITH    THE    BlkOS    IX    AUTUMN. 


Having  learned  thoroughly  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  kinds  there  to  be  found  during  the  cooler 
months,  you  will  find  far  less  bewildering  the 
larger  population  of  these  same  i)laces  when 
spring  brings  back  again  its  crowd  of  migrants. 
Moreover,  in  winter  you  have  more  time  to  do 
the  necessary  reading  and  thinking  I 

Just  here,  perhaps,  a  pleasant  voice  interrupts 
me  to  say  that  while  some  farmers'  daughters 
may  easily  go  about  wooclland  and  meadows, 
a  large  number  of  maidens  live  in  towns  and 
cities.  Is  there  nothing  for  them  ?  Plenty:  it 
is  for  them,  no  less  than  for  the  girls  who  live 
in  the  suburbs  or  countr)-,  that  I  am  writing. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  kept  careful  watch, 
reports  that  nearly  ever\-  wild  land-bird  of  New 
England  has  been  seen  by  him  within  three  or 
four  years  on  Boston  Common.  Some  very 
rare  birds  show  themselves  now  and  then  to 
observant  eyes  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

Only  a  few  days  of  turning  your  attention  to 
this  subject  will  have  passed  ere  you  will  find 
yourself  interested  in  a  dozen  [joints  of  ornithol- 
ogy. First  you  will  be  anxious  to  know  how 
many  different  species  of  birds  you  are  able  to 
detect  in  your  locality,  and  what  proportion  of 
them  reside  there  the  year  round ;  what  part 
remain  through  the  summer,  and  rear  their 
young,  what  ones  come  only  in  winter,  and 
how  many  simply  pass  through  in  the  spring 
and  again  in  the  fall.  If  your  district  be  a  favor- 
able one  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States,  you 
will  find  the  number  of  difierent  kinds  entered 
on  your  catalogue  at  the  end  of  the  year 
surprisingly  large. 

And  now  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  few 
ways  in  which  a  girl  may  not  only  find  amuse- 
ment and  mental  training,  but  do  a  real  service 
to  science. 

In  many  resi)ects  the  habits  of  our  most  com- 
mon songsters  are  misunderstood,  or  not  known 
at  all.  For  e.xample,  it  is  only  beginning  to  be 
known  what  food  the  bluebird  chooses  and 
what  it  rejects.  Xo  bird  is  more  familiar, 
abundant,  or  ea.sily  studied  than  this:  and  if 
sharp-eyed  girls  had  been  watching  the  blue- 
birds all  over  the  country  for  the  last  five  years. 
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and  writing  down  every  difierent  sort  of  insect 
they  saw  them  eat,  and  the  kinds  they  always 
passed  by  without  touching,  we  should  have 
known  long  ago  more  than  we  do  now.  There  is 
many  another  species  to  exercise  your  scrutiny 
on,  however;  for  instance,  the  jiert  red-headed, 
early-and-late,  tra-la-la-ing  little  chippy,  or  hair- 
bird.  '•  But,"  you  say,  '•  this  requires  us  to 
know  something  about  insects  and  plants,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  them  1  "  Exactly  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  grand  things  of  ornithology,  or  of  any 
other  branch  of  the  study  of  nature,  that  it 
draws  into  its  train,  as  a  swift  current  sucks 
along  the  water  and  drift  beside  it,  all  the  rest 
of  natural  history. 

Then  there  is  the  domestic  life  of  our  garden 
birds.  I  should  expect  to  learn  no  end  of  novel 
and  interesting  facts  from  talking  with  a  bright 
girl  who  has  been  diligently  studying  the  home 
lite  of  the  dozen  or  so  sorts  of  birds  living  in  her 
village  garden.  Here  are  some  of  the  ([uestions 
you  might  try  to  answer  about  the  proceedings 
of  the  family  of  indigo-binls  in  the  waxberry- 
bush  under  your  sitting-room  window:  Did  the 
pair  search  long  for  a  nesting-site  before  decid- 
ing on  this  bush,  or  did  they  seem  to  settle  any- 
where without  consideration  ?  Did  both  work 
at  building  the  nest,  or  only  one,  and  which  one, 
and  was  the  work  of  each  of  a  separate  charac- 
ter ?  What  were  the  materials  ?  \\'here  did 
they  get  them  ?  Were  any  rejected  after  they 
had  been  brought,  apparently  because  unsuit- 
able ?  Did  one  ever  seem  to  call  on  the  other  for 
help  in  a  difficulty  ?  Did  they  work  steadily  or 
at  intervals  ?  Was  the  nest  difierent  in  shape  or 
materials  from  any  other  nest  of  the  same  bird 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  described  ?  How  long 
did  it  require  to  com]>lete  the  nest  ?  How  long 
afterward  was  the  first  egg  laid  ?  How  long  did 
the  mother  bird  sit  ?  I'pon  what  did  she  feed 
her  young,  and  what  did  she  seem  to  do  to- 
ward training  them  ?  These  are  some  of  the 
([uestions  I  should  ask.  and  I  assure  you  that 
careful  answers  for  the  most  common  bird  would 
not  only  give  you  entertainment  in  the  getting, 
but  you  would  find  you  were  making  a  real 
contribution  to  science. 

Trv  it.  and  see  if  I  am  not  risjlit  I 


TH1-:  sroRis  Ol"  xhc.ro  chilurkn. 

l^.v    TiMdTHN   Sum  IK   Williams. 


The  link"  negro  girls  and  boys  who  live  in 
the  towns  or  on  the  plantations  of  the  South  en- 
joy their  games  and  sports  quite  as  heartily  as  do 
any  healthy  and  hearty  girls  and  boys ;  but  the 
conditions  of  their  life  are  not  such  as  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  sports  usually  en- 
joyed by  other  children. 
If  you  were  to  ask  one 
of  these  curly-haired, 
black-faced  school-chil- 
dren of  the  South  what 
games  he  played,  he 
would  be  very  likely  to 
roll  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  at  you,  and  his 
teeth  would  glisten, 
while  he  answered, 
"  Don't  play  any,  sah!  " 
If  vou  should  push  your 
iiKluiries,  you  might  get 
him  to  say  "  Yaas, 
sah!"  to  the  questions 
whether  he  played  base- 
ball, tag,  and  other 
games.  But  it  is  the 
colored  child's  misfortune  that  he  cannot  reply 
more  fully  to  such  questions.  His  list  of  games 
is  really  very  short.  Where  children  come  to- 
gether, however,  as  at  school,  or,  once  in  a  very 
great  while  at  parties  and  picnics,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  sports  which  require  a  number 
of  players. 

A  rough  game,  but  one  of  the  most  popular, 
is  "rap- jacket,"  which  is  much  played  at  school. 
The  girls  and  boys  cut  long  switches,  and  form 
two  opposite  rows,  having  an  equal  number  of 
players  on  each  side.  The  two  forces  then  at- 
tack, each  trying  to  make  the  other  give  way 
before  the  vigorous  on.slaught  of  whips.  It  is 
"against  the  rule"  to  hit  in  the  face,  but  the 
blows  rain  down  terrifically  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  players;  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to 
see  one  of  them  who  has  been  slightly  hurt 
tearfully  seeking  consolation  from  the  teacher. 


In  .spite  of  the  game's  roughness,  even  the 
girls  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Most  of  the  games  which  colored  children 
play  are  "  ring  "  games.  These  seem  to  fur- 
nish an  outlet  for  the  melody  in  the  negro  soul, 
for  nearly  all  are  accompanied  by  singing  and 
dancing.  The  songs  are  extremely  simple,  and 
of  course  vary  with  every  game.  Very  curious 
rhymes  are  sometimes  thrown  together.  The 
tunes  in  all  the  games  differ  very  little.  To 
one  who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  these  musi- 
cal games,  their  most  striking  features  are  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  most  of  the  players 
dance  and  beat  time  with  feet  and  hands.  It 
is  comical  to  see  a  circle  of  these  happy  little 
creatures  moving  hands,  feet,  and  mouths  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  giving  rapt  attention  to 
the  game, 

"Hop  like  de  rabbit,  ho!"  is  a  favorite 
ring  game.  One  player  enters  the  circle  made 
by  the  others,  and  chooses  a  partner.  In  a 
queer  embrace  the  two  clasp  each  other's 
shoulders  and  jump  round  and  round.  Mean- 
while those  in  the  ring,  clapping  their  hands 
and  beating  with  their  feet,  sing  these  words : 

Hop  like  de  rabbit,  ho! 
Hop  like  de  rabbit,  ho  boy  I 

De  rabbit  skip, 

De  rabbit  hop, 
He  rabbit  eat  my  turnip-top! 
Hop  like  de  rabbit,  hoi 
Hop  like  de  rabbit,  ho  lioy! 

De  rabbit  is  a  cunnin'  thing, 

He  ramble  in  de  dark  ; 
He  nebl>cr  know  what  trouble  is 
Till  hehear  ol.l  Rover  bark! 
De  rabbit  skip, 
De  rabbit  hop, 
De  rabbit  eat  my  turnip-top! 
Hop  like  de  rabbit,  ho! 
Hiip  like  de  rabbit,  ho  boy! 

There  is  another  game  which  is  ])layed  in 
the  same  way,  but  which  rc(|uires  different 
words.       It    is  called   "  De   Willow-tree."      I 
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give  the  words  as  they  were  written  down  for 
me  by  a  bright  httle  school-girl ;  but  they  are 
a  curious  jumble.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  the 
songs   or  chants  given   in   this  article  are  not 


Six  youny  ladies,  six  young  gcn'le 
Pon't  you  think  it  '«  hard, 

They  hah  .ill  got  true  Iovit, 
Anil  I  hah  none  ? 


supposed  to  be  sung,  in  all  parts  of  the  South, 
or,  if  sung,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  same 
form.  Their  words  may  differ  even  in  neigh- 
boring localities.  The  language  of  a  people 
who  ilepend  upon  the  ear  rather  than  on  thc 
eye  for  their  vocabulary  is  always  changing. 
The  words  of  "  De  Willow-tree"  are  as  follows  : 


f>c  willow. (rfc  1  nchltcr  >aw, 

(Ireen  grow  ilc  willow! 
Iio  that  again,  I  '11  stick  you  with  a  |iin, 

(Irccn  grow  ile  willow! 
lie  willow-trce  I  nehher  saw. 

Green  grow  dc  willow! 


THE    GAME   OF    *' KAl-JACKET." 

ClI'iKl  :s. 

Rice-cake,  rice-cake,  rice-cake. 
Sweet  me  so! 

Don't  you  tell  dose  girls  I  love  it  to  my  heart  I 
Don't  you  tell  dose  hoys  I  cat  it,  eat  it! 
Uon't  you  tell  dose  hoys  I  cat  it,  e.it  it! 
To  my  toe! 

Marching  and  singing  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  game  "  Drinking  Water."  Two  of  the 
players,  joining  hands  above  their  heatls,  stand 
at  the  ajiex  of  an  angle  forined  by  the  remain- 
ing players,  who  stand  facing  away  from  the 
first  two.  The  two  at  the  ojiposite  ends  of  the 
columns  forming  the  angle  take  a  few  steps 
toward  each  other,  being  followed  in  turn  by 
the    other    players,    and,    wheeling    half-way 
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around,  manli  down  tla-  (enter  between  the  "Shouting  Josephine"  is  the  odd  name 
coUimns  and  beneath  the  outspread  arms  of  given  to  a  peiuliar  game.  'I'wo  of  the  players 
the    first    two,    who    remain    in   their   places,     stand  inside  a  ring  formed  by  the  others,  and 

the  following  dia- 
logue ensues  between 
them  : 

"  Josephine!  " 
"  Ma'am?  " 
"  Have    you    had 
your  breakfast?  " 
"  \'es,  ma'am." 
"  How  much  ?  " 
"  Sjioonful." 
"  J  osephine,  do  vou 
want  to  shout  ?  " 
"  ^'es,  ma'am." 
■'  How  long?  " 
"  .\n   hour  and   a 
half." 

"Then  .shout,  Jose- 
phine! " 

And  so  Josephine 
shouts,  as  loudly  as 
she  can,  and,  with  her 
hands  resting  on  her 
hips  and  her  elbows 
bent,   dances    grace- 
fully and   in  perfect 
time  with  her  lively 
shouting.  Meanwhile 
the  others  beat  time 
with      their     hands. 
Now  and  then  they 
cry     out,     "  Finger- 
ring  ! "    "  Ear-ring!" 
"  Breast-pin  I "  and  so 
on  ;  and  as  they  men- 
tion the  words,  the 
shouting    Josephine, 
without  stopping  her  motion,  takes  lier  hands 
from  her  hips  and  touches  the  portion  of  the 
boily  where  the  ear-ring,  breast-pin,  and  so  on, 
are  respectively  worn.     Josephine  shouts  and 
dances  as   long  as  she   has   voice,   and   then 
breaks  out  of  the  ring,  and  a  companion  takes 
her  place. 

The  colored  children's  parties  do  not  differ 
much  in  general  from  those  to  which  white 
girls  and  boys  are  accustomed.  The  invited 
guests  come  in  the  afternoon, — or  evening,  as 


Probably  the  fun  in  this  game  is  in  its  soldier- 
like movements.  The  song  which  accompanies 
the  marching  runs  thus : 

Ho,  Xanniel      Hu,  Naniiiel 
Hand  me  the  gouril  to  drink  water! 
Drink  water,  drink  water, 
Hand  nie  the  gourd  to  drink  waierl 

Miss  Mary,  Miss  Mary! 

Hanil  me  the  gourd  to  drink  water. 

Drink  water,  drink  water. 

Hand  me  the  gourd  to  drink  waur! 
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Southerners  would  say,  — play  games,  have  sup- 
per, and  go  home.  In  one  of  the  games  often 
played  on  such  occasions  a  girl  sits  under  a 
June-apple  tree, — or,  if  there  hapjiens  to  be 
none  around,  under  any  small  tree  or  shrul), — 
and  calls  a  bov  from  among  the  players,  who 
have  formed  a  ring  around  her.  The  boy  enters 
the  circle  and  tries  to  kiss  the  girl,  who  to  es- 
cape him  endeavors  to  break  out  of  the  ring. 
But  the  other  players  clasp  hands  and 
dance  round  and  round,  all  the  time 
singing: 

Here   s  Miss  Phctbe  sits  under  a  June-appli- 

tree,  heigh-hol 
Seeking  for  her  true-love  to  see,  lieigh-ho  ! 
Here  's  a  young  latly  sits  under  my  arm  ; 
Another  sweet  kiss  will  do  her  no  harm! 

.\n'  another  little  one,  heigh-ho! 

.\n"  a  sweet  little  one,  heigh-ho! 

The  last  two  lines  are  repeated  faster 
and  faster,  as  "  Miss  Phoebe  "  makes 
greater  efforts  to  break  the  ring ;  and 
her  companions  circle  rounil  with  in- 
creasing rapiditv.  When  she  has  at 
last  escaped  from  her  i>ursuer,  the  boy 
who  is  left  chooses  another  girl  from  the 
ring  ;  and  then  he,  in  turn,  tries  to  break 
out  before  his  partner  can  kiss  him. 

Then  there  are  birthday  parties,  to 
which  every  invited  guest  is  supposed 
to  bring  a  present — a  cake,  a  doll,  or 
something  of  the  sort — for  the  child 
whose  birthday  is  celebrated.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  these  parties  is  the 
cake-walk.  This  affords  great  amuse- 
ment. The  prize  cake  is  put  upon  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  while 
the  guests,  in  couples,  walk  around 
the  house,  in  through  the  door,  around 
the  table,  and  out  again.  Not  far  from  the 
cake  stands  one  of  the  "  old  folks."  who  pre- 
sents a  little  flag  to  whichever  couples  she  may 
choose,  as  the  procession  moves  past  her.  The 
marching  in  and  out  of  the  house  continues  until 
a  gun  is  discharged  outside  ;  then  the  two  with 
the  flag  who  happen  to  be  nearest  the  table  are 
considered  the  winners  of  the  cake.     Besides 
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this  prize,  however,  the  successful  girl  and  boy 
are  each  allowed  to  choose  one  of  the  presents 
brought  to  the  host. 

Christmas  is  the  greatest  holiday  among  the 
negroes.  It  lasts  a  whole  week  with  them,  and 
during  this  time  some  of  them  seem  tr)  think  it 
wrong  to  do  any  work.  The  children  believe 
firmly  in  the  existence  of  Santa  Claus.  They 
hang  their  stockings  beside  the  fireplace,  and 
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on  Christmas  morning  imagine  that  they  see 
his  footprints  on  the  hearth.  One  would  think 
that  old  St.  Nick  would  leave  a  great  many 
gifts  in  such  a  home,  it  is  so  easy  for  him  to 
climb  up  and  down  the  chimney ;  but  he 
does  n't  leave  very  many;  so  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  black  children  are  satisfied  with  an 
orange,  an  apple,  a  doll,  or  a  stick  of  candy. 


Tertullius  QuiNTLs  he  sat  in  his  hall, 
Where  the  tablets  of  bronze  on  the  tapestrietl 
wall 
Proclaimed  his  exalted  position  ; 
The  toga  that   draped  him  in  folds  long  and 

lank 
Was  striped  with  the  purple  befitting  his  rank  ; 
His  stature  was  noble,  his  bearing  was  frank. 
And  his  nose  was  distinctly  patrician. 

Tertullius  Quintus  had  won  much  renown 
In  Rome,  that  antique  but  remarkable  town, 

Full  of  wealth  and  of  wit  and  of  science  ; 

His  house  was  palatial ;  and  there,  in  the  gray 

Of  the  earliest  morning —  a  queer  time  of  day. 

You  'd  imagine,  for  callers  their   greetings  to 

pay  :  — 

Came  hundreds  of  friends  and  of  clients. 

His  wife  was  a  lady  both  noble  and  fair: 
His  two  little  sons  were  as  manly  a  pair 

.\s     those     world-renowned     brothers,     the 
(iracchi  ; 
And  Maximus  C'urtius,  whom  nobody  blames. 
Nor  Minimus  Marcus,  for  having  such  names. 
Were  as  clever  and  bright  at  their  studies  and 
games 
As  any  young  Johnny  or  Jacky. 

Yet,  spite  of  his  family  —  balm  for  all  woes  !  — 
And  spite  of  his  fortune,  his  fame,  and  his  nose. 
As  sad  as  the  sage  in  his  attic. 


.\  Roman,  a  senator,  ]jrincely  and  proud, 
Tertullius  sat  with  his  haughty  head  bowed, 
And  the  shade  of  a  gloomy   and   thunderous 
cloud 
( )n  his  countenance  aristocratic. 

For  deep  in  his  bosom  there   gnawed  such  a 
pain 

As  a  Roman  must  feel  who  has  struggled  in 
vain 
To  uphold  an  august  reputation  ; 

Each  kalends  of  March  it  was  one  of  his  ways 

With  a  dinner  unrivaled  his  friends  to  amaze; 

And  among  the  choice  viands  to  serve  at  the 
feast 

Some  dish  rare  and  costly  —  roast  peacock  at 
least  — 

(Though  how  they  could  eat  it  I  can't  under- 
stand, 

When  there  was  n't  a  fork  to   be  haii  in  the 
land!) 
Was  the  thing  for  a  man  of  his  station. 

l?ut  times  they  were  hard,  and   peacocks  were 

dear, 
.\nd  Tertullius  Q.  Irad  expended  that  year 
Very  much  upon  frolic  and  feasting,  I  fear ; 

For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  adored  it ! 
His   books   and   his    bank-account,   stylus   in 

hand. 
He  studied  in  vain:  though  lor  peacock  he'd 

planned. 
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And  't  was  peacock  he  wanted,  no  more  and 

no  less. 
With  a  bitterness  deeper  than  words  can  ex- 
press 
He  felt  that  he  could  n't  afford  it ! 

There  was  many  another  delectable  dish 
Of  pigeon  or  pastry,  of  fowl  or  of  fish, 
Which  his  cook  could  prepare  to  the  turn  of 
a  wish. 
And  the  daintiest  appetite  flatter ; 
But  with  peaches  from  Persia,  and  eels  from 

Bordeaux, 
Still  hoarsely  Tertullius  muttered,  and  low, 
'  Aut  pavo  aut  nullus  !  "  as  much  as  to  say  — 
Of  course  in  a  stem,  senatorial  way  — 
If  he  could  n't  have  peacock  he  just  would  n't 
play, 
And  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Now  as  he  sat  brooding,  down  into  the  hall  — 
Which  classical  scholars  an  "  atrium  "  call  — 
Young    Maximus    came,    wiih    his    face    all 

aglow. 
Nor  heeded  his  father's  expression  of  woe, 
Nor  the  grief-stricken  posture  he  sat  in  ; 
But  jauntily  tossing  his  ringlets  aside, 
'  E  pluribus  unum  !  "  he  playfully  cried, 
Or  something  like  that,  for  you    doubtless 

recall 
(Though   I   fancy  it  can't  have  been  easy  at 
all!) 
That  the  Quintuses  always  spoke  Latin. 

•  Alas!  "  said  his  father  (of  course  I  translate), 
And  would  have  proceeded  his  sorrows  to 

state, 
But   "  Really,"   cried  Maximus  C,  •'  I  can't 
wait. 
For  I  promised  to  go  to  the  circus ; 
Your  pardon!"    And  bowing  politely  and  low. 
This  heartless  young  heathen  went  off  to  the 

show 
(As  boys  sometimes  did  in  the  long,  long  ago), 
Where  to  follow  him  further  would  irk  us. 

Next  into  the  hall  little  Minimus  came, 
With  his  hands  full  of  walnuts  for  playing 
the  game 
In  which  all  little  Romans  delighted ; 
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And  pausing  to  greet  his  papa  where  he  sat 
With  "  Multum  in  parvo!"  or  something  like 

that, 
He,  too,  sped  away  like  a  ball  from  a  liat  — 
Was  ever  a  parent  so  slighted  ? 

Tertullius  Quintus  he  writhed  in  his  chair. 
And  he  tore  off  the  wreath  that  he  wore  in 

his  hair. 
'Affection  's  a  failure,  ambition  a  snare  ! 
No  pity,  no  peacock,  my  glory  all  fled, 
And  no  one  to  care  for  my  pride  that  is  dead  ! 
I  may  as  well  go,  then,"  he  bitterly  said, 

"  And  throw  my- 
-r^-^*^.^^  self  into  the 

pfttR  Tiber !  " 

But  just  at  this 
moment  a 
step  on  the 
floor, 
A  little  voice  hum- 
ming a  little 
tune  o'er. 
And     dear    litde 


Tullia 
tered 
door  — 
Oh,  did   I 
get     to 


en- 
the 


for- 
de- 


scribe   her  ? 

They  did  not  think 
highly  of 
girls,  as  you 
know, 
Those  sturdy  old 
St  a  tes  men 
who  lived 
long  ago 
In  the  country 
far  over  the 
water ; 

And  so  I  've  omitted  to  mention  to  you 
What  I  very  much  doubt  if  Tertullius  Q. 
Quite    realized,   indeed,   if   indeed    he    quite 
knew 
That  he  had  such  a  thing  as  a  daughter ! 

But  in  she  came  tripping,  as  fresh  as  a  rose, 
With  her  sandals  so  neat  on  her  neat  little  toes. 


Her  tunic  all  guiltless  of  spot  or  of  speck, 
And  her  little  gold  bulla  hung  round  her  fair 

neck  — 
I  suppose  you  would  call  it  a  locket ; 
Her  heart  it  was  light,  for  as  well  as  she  could 
She  had  done  all  the  tasks  that  a  little  girl 

should  : 
She  had  tidied  her  little  cubiculum  —  which 
Was  a  bedroom,  you  know  —  with  its  furni- 
ture rich  ; 
She  had  dusted  the  Lares,  Penates,  and  all 
The  gods  of  the  household  that  stood  in  the 

hall; 
Fed  the  family  snake,  which,  unless  I  forget, 
Instead  of  a  kitten  they  kept  as  a  pet ; 
And  woven  some  flax  from  the  thread  she  had 

spun ; 
And  now  she  was  going  to  buy  her  a  bun. 
At  the  bake-shop  around  the  next  corner  but 

one, 
With  a  penny  —  that  is  n't  what  she  would 

have  said, 
But  it's  much  the  same  thing  —  very  shiny 

and  red. 
Tucked  away  in  her  gown,  which  was  funny 

instead  — 
Oh,  excuse  me  ;  she  had  n't  a  pocket ! 

But  seeing  her  father,  she  paused  in  dismay, 
And  I  think  she  'd  a  notion  of  running  away, 
But  the  frown  on  his  forehead  perplexed 
her; 
And  timidly  creeping  quite  close  to  his  knee, 
'  Pray  what  is  the  matter,  dear  pater  ?  "  said 
she. 
With  her  rosy  cheeks  white  (she  was  fright- 
ened, you  see) 
As  her  little  white  toga  prajtexta. 

'  The  matter  ?  "  Tertullius  started  and  stared  ; 
Then  down  at  the  little  intruder  he  glared 

With  a  laugh  of  the  grimmest  description. 
'  You  ask,  who   would  wail  at  the  sting  of  a 
gnat! 
I  'm  poor,  child  !     And  pray  can  you  under- 
stand thatt 
So    poor  —  although    none    any    sympathy 

lends !  — 
That    I  can't  buy  a    peacock    to   offer   my 
friends ! 
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The  matter?     And  nothing  to  eat — "    With 

a  choke 
The  senator  stopped,  and  his  frown  as  he 
spoke 
Was  black  with  a  blackness  Egyptian. 

But  dear  little  TuUia  pitying  smiled ; 
'  So  poor,  dear  papa?"  cried  the  innocent  child. 

And  her  look  would  have  melted  a  stoic. 
'  Why,  see  !   I  have  sometiiing  to  give  you  — 
it 's  not 
Very  much,  I  'm  afraid,  but  it's  all  that  I  've 

got, 
And  't  will  buy  you  some  dinner !  "     Then 

proudly  she  drew 
From  her  bosom  her  penny,  so  pre- 
cious and  new. 
And  laying  it  down  with  a  lingering 
touch, 
'  I  don't  think  I  wanted  that  bun  very 
much  .' " 
She  said  with  a  courage  heroic. 

Well,  draped  in  a  toga  or  clad  in  a 

coat, 
Human  nature  's  the  same  at  the  bot- 
tom, we  note ; 
And  I  fancy  I  scarcely  need  tell  you 

the  rest. 
Could  the  hardest  of  hearts  have  re- 
sisted the  test 
Of  the  little  maid's  artless  devotion? 
The  senator's  melted;  and  just  as  if  he 
Had  n't  happened  a  haughty  old  Ro- 
man to  be. 
And  to  live  in  the  twilight  of  some- 
thing B.C., 

Forgetting  his  late  overwhelming  despair, 
He  hastily  sprang  from  his  ivory  chair, 
Caught  his  child  to  his  bosom,  unable  to  speak 
For  the  tears  on  his  proud  senatorial  cheek, 
While    a    feeling    e.xquisite,    at    once,   and 
unique, 
Suffused  all  his  soul  with  emotion. 

'  Now  were  I  of  fame  and  of  fortune  bereft. 
With  never  a  single  denarius  left," 
At  last  he  was  able  devoutly  to  cry, 

'  Yet  richer  than  Crcesus,  my  darling,  am  I, 
And  blessed  with  the  dearest  of  blisses  ! 


Oh,  noble  !  Oh,  brave  !  "     And  impassioned, 

though  hoarse. 
He  poured  out  his  feelings  with  fervor  and 

force 
(.\nd  they  sounded  much  finer  in   Latin,  of 

course) 
Until  TuUia  stopped  him  with  kisses. 

Then  off  to  the  bake-shop  together  they  went, 
I  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  more  content ; 
But  never,  I  know,  so  elated  and  proud 
Had  Tertullius  been  when  addressing  a  crowd 
From  the  lordliest  stage  of  the  Forum. 


Her  hand  in  his  own,  little  TuUia  skipped, 
And  at    times   in  the  trail  of  his  toga  she 

tripped, 
But  he  didn't  mind  ///(///  and  a  bite  of  her 

bun 
She  gave  him,  a  ])lummy  and  generous  one  ; 
And   they    chattered  and  laughed  and  had 

just  as  much  fun 
As  any  papa,  be  he  peasant  or  carl, 
May  have,  if  he  likes,  with  his  own  little  girl. 
And  then  they  went  home,  and  the  senator 

dined  ; 
.\nd,  a  thousand  important  affairs  on  his  mind, 
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Yet  he  never  forgot,  I  'm  delighted  to  say, 
The  lesson  that  Tullia  taught  him  that  tiay. 
But  they  loved  and  were  ha|)|)y  forever  and 
aye. 
That  is,  in  saecula  saeculorum  ! 

My  story  is  finished.    The  moral?    Why — wait; 
I  don't  think  there  is  one !     Of  course  I  can 

state  — 
And  you  've  doubtless  observed  it  yourself,  if 

you  've  looked  — 
That    all   the  roast   peacocks   that  ever  were 

cooked, 
All  the  money  the  wide  world  could  mint  us, 
A  dwelling  palatial,  a  glorious  name, 
A  nose  that 's  patrician,  or  fortune  or  fame, 
Can't  begin  to  compare  with  the  least  little  curl 
That  grows  on  the  head  of  a  dear  little  girl ! 
And  I  'm  glad  one  old  Roman,  in  ages  long 

dim, 
Discovered  the  fact — but  the  moral  's  for  ///'//// 
For  us  —  well,  to  please  me  (it  's  only  a  whim), 
Just  ask  your  papa   when   you   climb  on  his 

knee 
In  front  of  the  fire,  tonight,  after  tea. 
If  he  thinks  there  's  a  lesson  for  him  or  for  me 
In  the  tale  of  TcrtuUius  Quintus  ! 
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KITTY   WHITE." 

By  C.  M.  Branson. 


ITTY  WHITE  had 

heard  rumors  for 
two  weeks  that 
there  was  a  wildcat 
on  the  mountain. 
Though  bears  still 
were  quite  com- 
mon, every  one 
thought  that  the 
wildcats  had  been 
killed  off.  So  this  was  bad  news,  for  they  are 
almost  the  worst  things  to  meet  when  one  is 
alone. 

"Rover,"  the  big  Newfoundland  who  was  such 
a  good  friend  to  "  Kitty  White  "  and  "  Kitty 
Gray," — the  prettiest  cats  in  the  neighborhood, 
—  boasted  that  just  let  him  see  a  wildcat,  and 
he  'd  make  short  work  of  it ;  but  Kitty  White 
trembled  with  fear  every  time  she  ran  over  to 
chat  with  Kitty  Gray.  She  said  her  nerves 
were  getting  awfully  unstrung,  for  every  bu.sh 
and  shadow  she  saw  she  thought  was  that 
wildcat.  Neither  of  the  kittens  dared  to  stay 
out  after  dark,  for  the  wildcat  had  been  seen 
as  far  down  the  mountain  as  their  homes ! 

Rover  laughed  at  them  and  said  he  'd  like 
to  get  at  the  old  wildcat,  he  would. 

Kitty  White  said  the  worst  wish  she  could 
wish  it  was  that  it  might  have  to  go  down  the 
flume  on  a  log;  she  just  wondered  how  it 
would  like  to  feel  as  if  her  eyes  were  coming 
out  of  their  sockets  and  her  fur  flying  out  by 
the  roots. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Rover.     "  You  know,   Kitty . 
White,  that  going  down  a  flume  won't  kill  a  cat." 
Finally    Master  Jack  made  up  his  mind  to 
hunt  for  that  cat. 

Rover  came  down  to  Kitty  White's  one  morn- 
ing and  said  the  hunt  was  to  begin  that  day. 
And  he  invited  her  and  Kitty  Gray  to  join  in 
it.  They  were  afraid  at  first ;  but  he  said 
he  'd  protect  them,  and  they  might  see  the 
sport  and  not  be  in  a  bit  of  danger,  either. 


In  half  an  hour  they  all  were  started.  Jack 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  Rover  caper- 
ing on  ahead.  The  two  little  cats  began  by 
being  rather  still,  and  kept  close  to  Jack's 
heels,  telling  each  other  awful  stories  about  the 
wickedness  of  wildcats  in  general  and  of  this 
one  in  particular. 

"  Why,"  said  Kitty  White,  "  they  say  she  's 
eaten  up  all  the  young  kittens  that  she  could 
find  around  here  for  six  months.  I  'm  afraid 
I  am  not  too  big  for  her  myself!  " 

'•  I  think  she  likes  'em  tenderer  than  you ; 
I  call  you  a  tough  one,"  said  Kitty  Gray,  in  a 
good-natured,  playful  way. 

.•\nd  so  they  went  on  talking  and  quarreling 
until  they  grew  braver,  for  they  had  seen  no- 
thing to  alarm  them.  They  skipped  and 
hopped  about  as  if  they  never  had  been  afraid 
of  anythmg  in  their  lives. 

Suddenly  a  great  bark  from  Rover  made  them 
stop  in  the  midst  of  a  frolic  and  bristle  them- 
selves out.  They  hissed  furiously,  although 
they  did  n't  know  in  the  least  what  they  were 
hissing  at.  Then  they  stood  ver)-  still  and 
watched.  Presently  they  saw  something  white 
run  so  fast  that  it  looked  like  a  streak  of  light 
and  not  at  all  like  an  animal,  and  Rover  was 
after  it  with  great  bounds.  He  was  too  busy 
to  bark  now. 

The  white  thing  ran  up  a  tree,  and  then  the 
two  kittens  saw  that  it  was  an  enormous  cat, 
the  biggest  they  had  ever  seen.  When  she  had 
got  high  in  the  tree  she  turned  and  looked 
down,  and  her  eyes  seemed  like  two  big  balls 
of  green  fire.  She  had  a  black  spot  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  and  two  black  jiaws. 

Now  Rover  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
shook  his  head  and  barked  until  the  echoes  were 
so  loud  and  so  many  that  Kitty  White  thought 
a  dozen  dogs  must  have  gathered  around. 

Jack  raised  his  gun  and  aimed  at  the  cat. 
But  just  then  she  gave  such  a  piteous  cry  that 
he  did  not  pull  the  trigger  as  he  had  intended. 
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The  cry  didn't  sound  fierce  at  all  —  it  was  only 
very  pleading;  and  Jack  was  tender-hearted,  for 
all  his  roughness.  The  idea  had  crossed  his 
mind  :  "  What  if  this  is  n't  a  wildcat,  after  all  ?  " 

Now  the  two  kittens  and 
Rover  understood  cat  lan- 
guage, of  course,  and  they 
knew  that  the  cry  of  the  cat 
had  meant :  "  Don't  shoot ! 
I  never  do  any  harm  ! " 

When  Kitty  White  saw 
Jack  hesitate,  she  looked  up 
at  the  rat  and  gave  a  long 
mew  which  meant :  "  Are 
you  a  wildcat,  after  all  ?  " 

Now,  the  moment  the 
cat  in  the  tree  heard  Kitty 
White's  voice  she  shivered 
all  over  and  seemed  to  for- 
get that  the  gun  was  pointed 
at  her. 

"  What  voice  was  that  ?  " 
she  asked,  as  she  came  down 
and  climbed  out  neartheend 
of  one  of  the  lower  branches. 

"  Mine," said  Kitty  W'hite, 
promptly,  wondering  why 
the  cat  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  W^on't  you  please  speak 
again  ?  "  begged  the  treed 
cat.  And  Kitty,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say,  just  gave 
another  long  mew. 

By  this  time  Jack  had 
lowered  his  gun,  and  Rover 
was  sitting  down,  listening 
and  trying  hard  to  regain 
his  breath. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Jack, 
"  I  'm  not  going  to  shoot 
that  cat,  after  all ;  she  looks 
too  gentle  and  knowing." 

The  cat  heard  him,  and 
understood  enough  to  know 
she  was  out  of  danger,  so 
she  began  to  crawl  slowly  down  the  tree.     It 
was  hard  work  for  Rover  to  keep  from  touch- 
ing her  when  she  brushed  past  his  nose ;  but  he 
was  too  interested  now  to  think  of  worrying  her. 


'l"he  cat  went  straight  to  Kitty  White. 
"  Kitty,"  .said  she,  in  a  husky  voice,  "  do  you 
remember  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Only   a    little.      She    was   drowned    in   a 
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well  when  I  was  very  small,"  was  the  timid 
answer. 

"  Did  they  ever  find  the    body  ?  "  was   the 
next  question,  in  a  hollow  whisper. 
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"  No,"  said  Kitty,  now  so  full  of  awe  that  she 
did  n't  feel  Kitty  Gray's  nudge  or  hear  her  say, 
"  She  's  crazy,  is  n't  she  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  was  not  drowned,"  said  the 
cat,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  She  escaped  through 
a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the  well ;  but  she  was  so 
frightened  that  she  went  off  into  the  woods  and 
has  been  there  ever  since.  Kitty,  don't  you 
know  me? " 

Here  Kitty  White  trembled  and  her  fur 
seemed  to  grow  pale.  "  No-o-o,"  she  stammered. 


"  Kitty,"  said  the  cat,  "  there  is  one  thing  I 
must  ask  you,  have  you  a  black  tufted  mark 
on  your  left  paw  ?  " 

"  I  have,  I  have ! "  cried  Kitty,  in  a  high 
key. 

"  My  child,  my  child  !  "  whimpered  the  cat ; 
and  she  clasped  Kitty  White  to  her  heart,  mew- 
ing in  such  a  hysterical  way  that  Jack  had  to 
stop  his  ears. 

Then  they  went  down  the  mountain  a  very 
happy  and  contented  pair. 


THE    FLY. 


By  John'  Kendrick  Bangs. 


A  fly. 

To  my  eye. 
Is  a  wonderful  thing. 
He  buzzes  about  all  the  day  on  his  wing  — 
A  gossamer,  flibberty,  gibberty  thing. 
You  would  n't  surmise 
A  thing  of  his  size 
Had  strength  for  all  of  the  tasks  that  he  tries. 
For  instance,  to-day 
I  was  reading  away 
Of  fairies  and  gnomes  and  the  pranks  that  they 
play, 

When  a  fly 
Came  by, 
And  then  he  began 
On  a  horrible  plan 
Of  worrying. 
Flurrying, 
Scurrying  in. 
And  flicking  the  ends  of  my  nose  and  my  chin, 


Until  I  'd 
"Like  to  died" 
With  wrath  and  chagrin. 
Now  I  'm  a  big  thing  — 

The  fly  he  was  small. 
He  'd  flop  and  he  'd  fling, 
He  'd  buzz  and  he  'd  sing, 

Wliile   I   would   do    nothing  at 
all 
But  whack  at  that  fly 
Each  time  he  came  by. 
Deep  wrath  in  my  eye ; 
I  never  couKl  hit  him,  however  I  'd 

try. 
I  whacked  for  two  hours 
With  all  of  my  powers ; 
And  when  it  was  done 
I  sat  weary 
.\nd  teary— 
While  he  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  had  begun. 
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Bv    Lauka   E.   Richards. 


What  are  you  youngsters  chattering  about  ? 

"  The  new  boy  "  ?  What  's  the  matter  with 
him  ?  "  He  's  a  coward,  is  he  ?  "  Come, 
come!  none  of  that!  I  don't  allow  that  kind  of 
talk  in  my  tent.  I  won't  have  any  one  called 
a  coward  till  I  know  he  is  one.  This  boy  has 
been  here  two  days,  and  he  may  be  worth  all 
the  rest  of  you  put  together,  for  aught  I  know. 
Now  —  have  you  all  done  your  practising? 
Well,  then,  you  may  sit  down  and  rest  a  bit,  and 
I  '11  tell  you  7vhy  1  won't  have  a  new  boy  called 
a  coward.  It  's  because  I  called  a  boy  by  that 
name  once  when  he  did  n't  deserve  it. 

Hand  me  a  match,  Tom.  I  can't  talk  with- 
out my  pipe.     There !  now  we  're  comfortable. 

You  see,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  ring,  as 
you  may  say.  Father  was  the  best  bareback 
rider  in  the  country.  I  began  when  I  was  two 
years  old,  as  the  Elfin  Fay,  riding  on  father's 
shoulder;  liked  it,  too,  and  never  was  fright- 
ened, mother  says,  from  the  very  first.  By  the 
time  I  was  five  I  could  ride  any  horse  e.xcept 
the  kickers,  and  was  about  where  most  of  you 
are  in  tumbling.  So  it  went  on.  Well,  at  four- 
teen I  was  as  game  a  little  youngster  as  you 
could  find.  There  was  hardly  anything  I 
could  n't  do,  and  father  was  already  beginning 
to  talk  about  my  succeeding  him  in  the  bare- 
back line,  though  I  took  more  naturally  to  tum- 
bling, which  was  what  I  seemed  built  for,  you 
see.  But  there !  I  thought  I  was  every  one, 
and  all  the  rest  besides.  I  'd  been  praised  up, 
you  see,  and  cheered,  and  called  a  little  wonder, 
ever  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a  mosquito,  and 
I  believed  every  word,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more,  too. 

Now  I  'm  coming  to  my  story.  A  new  boy 
came  one  day  to  learn  tumbling,  just  as  you  all 
are  doing.  He  was  a  slim,  lanky  fellow,  with 
big  blue  eyes  and  a  white  face ;  looked  half 
starved,  and  had  been,  I  guess.  Well,  he  was 
too  old  for  tumbling,  or  his  head  was  weak, 
or  something  was  the  matter,  .\nyhow,  he 
could  n't  tumble  any  more  than  a  hen  could. 


Said  it  made  him  sick.  No,  you  need  n't  laugh 
yet,  boys ;  wait  a  bit.  Then  father  tried  him 
on  riding  ;  but  he  could  n't  ride  any  more  than  — 
well,  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it.  I  do  believe 
a  fire-shovel  could  ride  better  than  that  boy 
could.  As  soon  as  the  horse  started  he  would 
turn  white  as  a  sheet,  and  in  five  minutes  he  'd 
be  off.  I  used  to  stand  and  watch  him  and 
laugh ;  and  sometimes  I  would  just  tip  the 
horse  a  wink  or  a  whistle,  if  it  was  one  that 
knew  me,  and  make  him  cut  up,  just  for  fun. 
One  day  I  did  this,  and  he  caught  hold  of  the 
mane  with  both  hands  —  he  did,  as  sure  as  I 
live !  and  sang  out :  "  Don't !  don't !  I  can't 
bear  it ! "  "  Coward !  "  says  I.  "  Look  at  the 
coward  !  "  And  he  gives  me  a  queer  look,  and 
slips  off,  and  runs  away  to  the  stable. 

Well,  father  found  he  was  of  little  use  at  that, 
so  he  set  him  to  feeding  the  horses ;  thought  he 
might  groom  'em  if  he  could  n't  ride  'em.  He 
did  pretty  well  at  that,  but  he  was  everlastingly 
hanging  round  the  menagerie,  looking  at  the 
wild  animals.  The  minute  his  work  was  done, 
he  'd  be  hanging  round  the  cages,  watching 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  He  never  spoke 
to  me  from  the  day  I  called  him  coward,  and 
seemed  to  keep  away  from  everybody  except 
old  Joe,  the  elephant-keeper.  They  were 
friends,  and  they  used  to  have  long  talks  to- 
gether ;  but  nobody  else  ever  noticed  him. 

One  day  I  had  been  off  for  a  holiday.  Com- 
ing back  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  everybody 
running  about  and  all  in  confusion.  It  was 
after  feeding-time,  but  I  heard  an  awful  yelling 
and  screeching  from  the  animal-tent  —  the  worst 
noise  I  ever  heard.  "  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  Matter  enough  !  "  said  some  one. 
"That  new  tiger  has  caught  his  paw  in  the 
rails,  and  is  swearing  awful!  and  Bill  Hunt 
[that  was  the  lion  and  tiger  man]  fell  and  broke 
his  leg  this  afternoon,  and  nobody  will  go  near 
the  cage."  I  ran  into  the  tent,  and  there  was 
father  and  the  whole  crowd  watching  the  tiger. 
He  was  making  an  awful  time.     His  paw  was 
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Stuck  fast,  and  it  must  have  swelled  so  it  hurt 
him.  He  yelled  and  yelled,  and  dashed  himself 
against  the  wires  so  that  they  actually  bent, 
and  you  never  heard  such  a  noise  in  your  life  1 
They  had  thrown  his  supper  in,  but  he  would  n't 
touch  it,  he  was  in  such  a  raging  fury.     Father 


Father  was  so  taken  aback  he  could  n't  say  a 
word :  no  more  could  anybody.  He  just 
nodded;  and  then  we  all  held  our  breath,  for 
the  boy  walked  straight  up  to  the  cage  of  that 
raging  beast.  "  Will  ye  have  Bill's  rod  ?  "  says 
old  Joe.     "  No ;  "  says  he,  as  unconcerned  as  if 
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was  trying  to  make  old  Joe  go  in.  "  You  used 
to  be  a  pretty  good  hand  with  the  old  tiger," 
he  was  saying.  "  I  '11  give  you  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece  if  you  '11  go  in  there  and  get  that 
paw  out."  But  old  Joe  shook  his  head.  "  I 
don't  know  this  one,"  he  said.  "  And  I  'm  too 
old,  and  I  won't  do  it.  W'hat  's  more,"  he  said, 
'•  there  's  only  one  person  in  this  show  as  can 
do  it,  as  I  knows  on."  Just  at  that  minute 
some  one  touched  father's  arm.  He  turned 
round,  and  there  stood  that  boy,  the  one  we  all 
called  the  coward.  "  I  '11  do  it,  sir,"  says  he, 
quietly.     And  old  Joe  says : 

"  Ah,  he 's  the  one  !  he  '11  do  it,  sure  enough." 
"■He  !  "  says  father.  "  Why,  he  's  a  —  "  "  No, 
he  ain't,"  says  old  Joe.  "  That 's  all  you  know, 
boss !  There  's  more  things  in  this  world  than 
riding  and  tumbling.     You  let  that  boy  go  in  !  " 
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it  was  a  biscuit  that  was  offered  him.  "  I  don't 
want  anything."  .And  he  opened  the  cage  door 
and  went  in. 

Boys,  no  one  of  us  who  saw  that  sight  will 
ever  forget  it  to  his  dying  day.  The  tiger  was 
making  such  an  awful  noise  himself  that  he 
did  n't  hear  the  door  open ;  but  it  shut  with  a 
clang,  and  he  turned  and  saw  the  boy.  He 
tried  to  sjmng,  but  the  paw  held  him  fast,  and 
hurt  him  all  the  more;  and  then  —  well,  if  ever 
a  four-footed  beast  was  a  raving  lunatic  with 
rage,  that  tiger  was.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
he  yelled,  he  clawed  the  air,  trying  to  get  at  the 
fellow.  It  was  terrible,  I  tell  you!  The  boy 
stood  still  for  a  minute;  then  suddenly  he 
stepped  forward  and  threw  up  his  hand.  His 
eyes  turned  to  blue  fire ;  his  face  seemed  all 
alight.     "  Down  !  "  he  said.     The  tiger  stopped 
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yelling  ;  his  green  eyes  glared  into  the  blue  ones, 
his  ugly  teeth  clashed  together;  but  he  lay  still, 
although  trembling  and  all  the  while  glaring  with 
that  kind  of  ligluning  look.  \'ery  (juietly  the 
boy  went  up  to  him  and  laid  one  hand  on  his  head 
and  the  other  on  the  swollen  paw.  He  stood  .so 
for  a  minute,  and  then — the  creature  dropped 
its  head  and  began  to  whine  like  a  great  cat ! 
I  would  n't  have  believed  it  if  I  had  n't  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  Very  gently  the  boy  went  to 
work  on  the  paw,  pressing  and  jiulling  and  turn- 
ing it  so  as  to  bring  the  flat  paw  more  nearly 
parallel  with  the  vertical  bars  of  the  cage.  It 
makes  me  cold  now  to  think  of  it !  But  though 
the  great  beast  yelled  now  and  then  with  pain, 
it  was  a  very  different  kind  of  yell.  It  seemed 
an  age,  but  it  might  have  been  a  minute  and  a 
half,  before  the  paw  was  drawn  out  and  the 
tiger  was  free. 

"  Did  he  spring  ?  "  Not  he  !  Those  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  go  through  and  through  him.  He 
growled,  and  then  whined,  and  then  sank  down 
as  if  he  were  tired  out,  and  almost  seemed  to  say 
"  Thank  you  !  " 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy  picked  up  the  great 
piece  of  meat  and  ]nit  it  before  the  beast ;  then, 
apparently  with  no  desire  for  haste  in  leaving 


the  cage,  he  coolly  reached  down  to  shake 
hands  with  one  of  the  boys  in  the  troupe  who 
had  run  up  to  the  cage ;  then  he  turned  and 
walked  out  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
at  all. 

Before  the  rest  could  open  their  mouths  to 
cheer,  I  had  run  to  him  and  taken  his  hand. 
'•  I  called  you  a  coward,"  I  said,  loud  so  that 
everybody  could  hear.  "  I  want  to  say  now, 
before  everybody,  that  I  'm  not  fit  to  crack  a 
whip  for  you.  You  're  the  bravest  fellow  I  ever 
saw.  Hurrah!"  And  "Hurrah!  hurrah!" 
shouted  father  and  all  the  rest ;  and  the  tiger 
looked  up  from  his  supper  and  growled. 

So,  boys,  that  was  the  way  one  coward 
turned  out.  His  head  was  weak,  you  see,  or 
his  stomach,  or  something,  so  that  riding  made 
him  dizzy:  but  his  s])irit  —  well,  his  spirit  was 
beyond  anything  /  ever  saw. 

"  Who  was  he  ?  "  Ask  who  ts  he  !  He  's  my 
partner,  the  greatest  wild-beast  tamer  that  's 
been  for  a  generation.  Born  for  it,  you  see. 
Can't  ride  any  more  than  a  hen,  to-day  ;  but 
look  at  him !  There  he  comes  now !  Ain't 
that  a  figure  of  a  man  ?  Look  at  his  eyes ! 
What  did  I  tell  you  about  blue  fire  ?  He  's 
been  training  those  lions  we  bought  last  week. 


A    SCHOOL    SAVINGS-BANK. 


Bv  AVai,i>o\  Fawceit. 


A  NEW  and  very  convincing  way  to  demon- 
strate to  boys  and  girls  that  if  they  will  take 
care  of  the  pennies  the  dollars  will  take  care  of 
themselves  has  recently  been  discovered  by  the 
])upils  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  national  capital.  These  young 
people,  acting  under  the  direction  of  their  prin- 
cipal, have  started  a  school  savings-bank,  which 
is  conducted  in  every  way  just  like  the  great 
institutions  where  their  fathers  place  their  money 
for  safe-keeping.  The  principal  makes  himself 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  funds,  anil 
at  the  close  of  each  day's  business  dejjosits  the 
daily  receipts  in  one  of  the  city's  ordinary  com- 
mercial banking  institutions. 


I'he  children  who  are  helping  to  make  this 
school  bank  a  success  feel  a  greater  pride  in 
their  enterprise  than  do  most  of  the  men  who 
manage  banks  for  "  grown-ups  "  and  own  fine 
marble  buildings  with  huge  vaults  or  strong 
boxes  of  steel  in  which  to  store  away  their 
money. 

The  young  jieople  are  quite  right  in  their 
pride,  too,  for  they  did  what  none  of  the  men 
did  —  built  their  bank  themselves.  In  this 
school  certain  pupils  were  cho.sen  to  fit  up  the 
oftice  for  the  bank,  and  there  was  great  rivalry 
among  the  boys  and  girls  for  the  honor ;  but 
the  teachers  finally  chose  the  pupils  who  stood 
highest  in  manual  training. 
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The  woodwork  was  constructed  by  a  lad  who 
has  learned  to  be  very  skilful  at  carpentry  ;  and 
the  latticework  of  iron  strips,  very  like  that 
which  appears  in  the  big  banks,  was  made  by 
another  boy.  However,  the  boys  did  not  have 
all  the  honor  of  making  the  bank,  for  the  fancy 
grillwork  placed  in  the  center  of  the  front  par- 
tition of  the  bank  was  contrived  by  a  girl,  and 
the  young  lady  has  been  most  highly  praised 
because  of  her  work. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  planning 
the  bank  discovered  that  if  they  were  to  conduct 
an  establishment  exactly  like  the  regular  savings- 
banks  they  must  have  printed  bank-books,  they 
were  somewhat  discouraged,  for  they  had  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  buy  anything 
with  which  to  begin  business ;  but  at  last  some 


that  the  officers  of  the  bank  can  tell  at  any  time 
just  how  much  money  they  have  on  hand,  and 
can  account  for  all  that  has  been  ])aid  out,  and 
know  just  where  it  has  gone. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  brightest 
in  arithmetic  have  been  elected  to  manage  the 
bank.  Two  boys  are  "  tellers,"  receiving  the 
money  which  is  brought  to  the  bank  by  the  other 
children  for  safe-keeping,  and  paying  it  out  upon 
demand  by  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  deposited  it. 
Two  girls  act  as  bookkeepers,  entering  up  or 
recording  in  the  ledger  the  various  sums  of 
money  taken  in  or  jtaid  out  by  the  boys.  Of 
course  the  two  boys  and  the  two  girls  have  to 
'■  balance  "  the  books  each  day,  just  as  would 
be  done  in  a  big  bank.  In  other  words,  the  boy 
tellers  must  have  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 


of  the  children  went  to  the  home  of  a  lad  who 
owns  a  fine  printing-press,  and  by  helping  him 
set  the  type  and  do  the  other  necessary  work, 
they  managed  to  turn  out  very  handsome  little 
bank-books.  In  the  end  the  pupils  did  buy  a 
ledger,  the  big  book  in  which  are  entered  up 
the   accounts  of  all   the  various  depositors,  so 


day's  business  exactly  the  amount  of  money 
called  for  in  the  ledger,  after  the  girl  bookkeepers 
have  subtracted  the  total  amount  of  money  paid 
out  during  the  day,  and  then  added  the  total 
sum  ])aid  in  by  the  various  dejiositors  who  have 
brought  money  to  the  bank  during  the  day.  If 
there  is  a  difterence  of  so  much  as  a  penny  be- 
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twecn  the  amount  of  money  in  the  safe  and  the 
amount  called  for  by  the  book  in  which  the  ac- 
counts are  kept,  the  officers  of  the  bank  must 
puz/le  over  the  matter,  just  as  they  would  over  a 
problem  in  arithmetic,  until  the  error  is  found. 

The  bank  is  0])en  three  times  a  day,  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  'I'lius  the  children  may  bank 
their  money  by  coming  before  the  regular  school 
hour  in  the  morning,  by  taking  time  during  the 
noon  recess,  or  by  remaining  after  school  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bank  is  open  only  half  an  hour 
each  time,  and  if  there  are  many  children  wait- 
ing with  money  the  bank  officers  must  work 
very  hard. 

An  account  may  be  opened  at  the  bank 
with  a  penny.  Each  patron  of  the  bank  is 
furnished,  free  of  charge,  with  a  book  contain- 
ing deposit  slips  and  checks  very  much  like 
those  used  in  all  banks.  The  deposit  slip  is  a 
piece  of  paper  upon  which  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  putting  money  in  the  bank  writes  the  sum  de- 
posited. One  of  the  sli])s,  properly  filled  out,  is 
given  to  the  bankers  with  every  sum  deposited, 
and  it  serves  as  a  record  to  indicate  to  the  tellers 
and  the  bookkeepers  just  who  has  deposited  the 
money,  and  consequently  to  whose  credit  it  is  to 
be  entered  up  in  the  bank's  books.  The  deposit 
slip  is  in  two  parts,  each  part  bearing  a  state- 
ment in  ink  of  the  amount  deposited.  The  bank 
officers,  as  has  been  explained,  keep  one  part  of 
the  slip,  to  show  them  who  has  deposited  money 
and  how  much  has  been  paid  in  by  each  puj)il ; 
but  the  other  part  of  the  piece  of  paper  remains 
in  the  bank-book  of  the  depositor,  and  ser\es  as 
a  receipt  or  as  evidence  that  he  has  deposited 
such  a  sum. 

Any  pupil  may,  by  adding  up  the  amounts 
on  all  the  deposit  slips,  and  then  subtract- 
ing the  sum  of  all  the  money  he  has  drawn 
out  at  various  times,  find  out  just  how  much 
money  he  has  left  in  the  bank.  If  the  sums 
which  he  figures  out  in  this  way  are  not  the 
same  as  those  arrived  at  by  the  bank  book- 
keepers who  work  the  same  problem  in  arith- 
metic, one  or  the  other  must  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  it  must  be  discovered  and  the 
matter  set  right  before  the  pupil  can  close  his 
account,  or,  in  other  words,  draw  all  his  money 
out  of  the  bank. 

The  checks  which  are  contained  in  the  bank- 


book of  each  pupil  are  used  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent way.  These  are  needed  only  when  a  boy  or 
girl  wishes  to  draw  out  money  in.stead  of  to 
deposit  it.  The  pupil  who  wishes  money  for 
any  purpose " fills  out  "a  check,  which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  written  message  to  the  tell- 
ers, signed  by  himself,  and  ordering  the  bank  to 
I)ay  to  the  writer  of  the  check  a  certain  sum,  the 
amount  being  indicated,  of  course,  in  each  case. 

If  a  scholar  is  sick  at  home,  or  for  any 
reason  cannot  go  to  the  bank,  he  can  write  a 
check  instructing  the  bank  to  pay  whatever 
sum  of  money  is  desired  to  any  other  boy  or 
girl  whom  he  may  name,  or  he  may  tell  the 
bankers  to  pay  the  money  "  to  bearer,"  in 
which  case  the  money  will  be  paid  over  to  who- 
ever brings  the  piece  of  paper  to  the  bank. 
Each  check,  after  the  money  it  calls  for  has 
been  paid  out,  is  kept  by  the  bank.  In  the  first 
place,  it  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  book- 
keepers must  subtract  the  amount  paid  out  from 
the  sum  held  by  the  bank  on  behalf  of  the  boy 
or  girl  who  has  written  the  check.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  serves  as  a  receipt,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  any  scholar,  forgetting 
how  much  has  been  drawn  out,  believes  that 
he  should  have  a  larger  sum  than  is  credited, 
the  bank  officials  have  only  to  bring  out  these 
old  checks  to  convince  the  pupil  how  much 
money  he  has  actually  secured  from  time  to 
time.  Since  every  check  is  signed  by  the  pupil 
himself  and  is  dated  in  his  own  handwriting, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  him  to  say  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made. 

It  may  sur|)ri.se  our  readers  to  learn  that  while 
the  deposits  by  the  pupils  are  never  larger  than 
twenty-five  cents,  and  are  often  as  small  as  two 
cents,  the  boys  and  girls  have  placed  in  safe- 
keeping a  total  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars. 
Many  of  the  boys  sell  newspapers, "and  e\ery 
morning  they  stand  up  in  line,  waiting  their  turn 
to  deposit  their  profits,  kee])ing  out  only  enough 
to  make  their  purchases  of  papers  next  day. 
Other  boys  earn  money  to  \mi  in  the  bank  by 
doing  chores  for  the  neighbors,  cleaning  out 
yards,  or  splitting  wood. 

Some  of  the  lads  make  as  much  as  fifty  cents 
each  Saturday,  and  all  this  goes  into  the  bank. 
The  girls  earn  money  by  making  bits  of  fancy 
work  or  doing  little  tasks  in  housework.     Some 
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of  the  money  brought  to  the  school  bank  is  once  a  week;  but  it  was  soon  shown  that  the 

given  to  the  children  by  their  parents  to  be  de-  pupils  were  more  apt  to  leave  their  money  in 

posited,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  the  bank  when  they  knew  they  could  get  it  at 

earned  by  real  work.  any   time  than  if  they  were  obliged   to  draw 

The  bank  has  a  "  clearing  day  "  a  short  time  out    only    at    stated    times   or    give    notice   in 

before  Christmas,  when  each  child  receives  all  advance.     For    instance,    when    the    children 

the  money  he  has  saved.     This  allows  them  to  were  allowed  to  take  out  money  only  on  each 


buy  Christmas  presents  for  friends  and  relatives 
with  money  which  they  have  actually  earned, 
and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  school  officials  that  the 
young  folk  can  do  nothing  better  or  more  un- 
selfish than  this  with  their  .savings. 

Of  course  if  pupils  find  that  they  have  more 
money  than  they  really  need  for  Christmas  pur- 
chases, the  remainder  is  immediately  depositetl 
again  as  a  nest-egg  for  a  new  savings  account. 
All  through  the  school  year  the  children  may 
draw  money  at  any  time.  At  first  it  was 
planned    to  allow   them    to    draw    money  but 


Friday  evening,  many  of  them  drew  out  sums 
merely  because  they  feared  they  might  need  a 
few  cents  during  the  coming  week.  When 
they  knew  they  could  get  money  at  any  time, 
they  ceased  drawing  out  sums  regularly,  and 
spent  less  of  their  savings. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  there  is  an- 
other clearing  day,  when  the  children  are  en- 
couraged to  close  their  accounts,  even  if  they 
reopen  them  in  the  autumn.  Pu]iils  may  leave 
money  in  the  bank,  if  they  wish,  even  after  they 
no  longer  attend  the  school. 


THE    SCHOLASnC    MOUSE. 

Said  the  mouse  with  scholastical  hat, 
"  I  will  study  the  subject  of  cat !  " 
But  when  puss  gave  a  yawn 
Mr.   Mousie  was  gone 
Much  quicker  than  you  could  say  "  Scat ! ' 
A.  B.  P. 


-— vVft' 


TOMMY'S    1  AKf.WKI.I,     TO    THK   CITY    IK  lAkDl-KS. 
YOUR  TRAIN. 


THE    RAIXROW    COLORS. 


.-/   KIXDKKiJAKJ KX  SOXG. 

Bv  Mary  Elizabeth  Stone. 


See  what  I  have  found, 
Like  a  ball  so  round : 
Something  red  as  red  can  be  — 
'T  is  an  apple  from  the  tree. 


See  what  I  have  found, 
Like  a  ball  so  round : 
Oranges  are  such  a  treat, 
Very  good  they  are  to  eat. 


See  what  I  have  found. 

Like  a  ball  so  round : 

'T  is  a  peach  with  tint  of  yellow, 

For  it  's  ripe  and  rich  and  mellow.    / 


See  what  I   have  found, 

Little  balls  so  round: 

.Ml    these    grapes    are    deeply 

blue; 
.\nd  this  plum,  of  violet  hue. 


^m^ 


See  what  I  have  found, 
Like  a  ball  so  round : 
From  a  green  and  sunny  slope 
I  have  brought  a  cantaloup. 


Xow  a  glance  will  make  it  clear, 
AH  the  colors  have  we  here. 
We  can  see  them,  'way  up  high. 
When  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 


IjV    .Mak\     AUSIIN. 


One  bred  to  the  hills  and  the  care  of  dumb, 
helpless  things  must  in  the  end,  whatever  else 
befalls,  come  back  to  them.  That  is  the  com- 
fort they  give  him  for  their  care  and  the  revenge 
they  have  of  their  helplessness.  If  this  were 
not  so  Gabriel  Lausanne  would  never  have 
found  Jean  Baptiste.  Babette,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Jean  Baptiste  and  the  wife  of  Ga- 
briel, understood  this  also,  and  so  came  to  her 
last  sickness  in  more  comfort  of  mind  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  possible  ;  for  it  was 
understood  between  them  that  when  he  had 
buried  her,  Gabriel  was  to  go  to  America  to 
find  Jean  Baptiste. 

He  had  been  a  good  son  to  them  in  his  youth 
and  good  to  look  upon:  a  little  short  of  stature, 
—  no  taller,  in  fact,  than  Babette,  who  was  a 
head  shorter  than  Gabriel,  —  but  broad  in  the 
shoulders  and  strong  in  the  thighs  beyond  belief. 
But  the  strength  of  his  thews  and  sinews  had 
been  Jean  Baptiste's  undoing.  About  the  time 
he  came  to  the  age  of  a  man  and  the  fullness  of 
his  strength,  he  began  to  think  too  much  of  him- 
self and  his  cleverness  in  breaking  other  people's 
collar-bones  by  jjitching  them  over  his  shoulder. 

The  towns  drew  him;  the  hills  had  no  power 
to  hold.  He  left  minding  the  shee]) ;  besought 
jolly  companions,  and  went  boisterously  about 
with  them  from  inn  door  to  inn  door.  Finally 
the  fame  of  his  wrestling  spread  until  there 
were  few  men  in  the  province  dared  try  a  fall 
with  him.     From  bragging  he  went  to  broiling, 


and  at  last  fell  into  such  grievous  trouble  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  slip  away  to 
America  between  the  night  and  the  morning. 

Then  Gabriel  and  Babette,  who  had  not 
thought  before  to  take  stock  of  their  years, 
began  to  understand  that  they  were  old,  and  at 
the  time  when  they  had  looked  to  see  children's 
children  about  their  knees,  Babette  had  slipped 
away  to  find  the  little  ones  who  died  before 
Jean  Baptiste  was  born,  and  Gabriel  was  be- 
ginning his  search  for  Jean  Baptiste,  the  well 
beloved. 

America  is  a  wide  land,  but  the  places  in  it 
where  men  fare  forth  to  the  hills  with  sheep  are 
known  and  limited ;  and  when  he  had  inquired 
where  these  were,  there,  because  of  the  faith  he 
had,  went  Gabriel  Lausanne.  He  came,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  to  the  shepherd  world  that  lies 
within  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  its  outlying  spurs. 
For  it  is  known  that  the  shepherds  of  the  Sierras 
are  strange,  Frenchmen,  Basques  mostly,  and  a 
few  Mexicans,  but  never  an  English-speaking 
one,  from  the  Temblor  Hills  to  the  Minaretts. 

Things  went  hardly  with  Gabriel  at  first,  for 
he  was  new  to  the  land  and  bewildered  by  its 
bigness  ;  but  once  he  had  gotten  a  place  to  help 
at  lambing-time  his  work  was  assured,  for  there 
was  little  he  did  not  know  about  lambs.  And 
finally  he  was  given  charge  of  a  flock,  and  went 
wandering  with  it  into  the  high  glacier  mea- 
dows, learning  the  haps  and  seasons  of  the  hills. 
He  got  to  know  the  trails  and  the  landmark 
])eaks,  what  meadows  were  free  and  what  could 
be  rented  for  a  song,  the  trail  of  bear  and  wild- 
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cat,  the  chances  of  snow  in  August,  and  all 
shepherd's  lore.  He  knew  the  brands  of  sheep 
as  a  man  knows  the  faces  of  his  neighbors,  and 
from  the  signs  of  the  trails  how  they  fared  that 
were  ahead  of  him,  and  how  to  prosper  his 
own. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  left  oft"  inquiring  for 
Jean  Baptiste,  though  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  do  this  gave  much  trouble  of  mind  to 


out  by  means  of  it.  And  if  it  should  come  to 
his  ears  that  inquiries  were  made  concerning 
him,  he  might  be  more  careful  to  hide  himself, 
suspecting  an  enemy.  In  the  end  Gabriel  had 
to  content  himself  asking  every  man  he  met  for 
news  of  his  son,  whom  he  loved  dearly  and 
would  find. 

"Jean  Baptiste,  your  father  loves  you,"  he 
wrote  upon  the  rocks;  "Jean  Baptiste,  your  fa- 
ther loves  you,"  he  cut 
painstakingly  upon  the 
blazed  trunks  of  pines; 
and  "Jean  Baptiste!" 
he  whispered  nightly 
to  the  wide-open  stars 
when  he  lay  with  his 
flocks  wintering  on  the 
sunward  slopes  of  the 
Little  Antelope. 

II. 

So  the  years  went 
over  him,  and  his  heart 
warmed  toward  the  big 
new  land  where  any 
meadow  might  hold 
his  son,  or  any  coyote- 
scaring  fire  might  be 
Jean  Baptiste's. 

By  as  many  shep- 
herds as  he  met  Ga- 
briel Lausanne  was 
respected  for  his 
knowledge  of  ailing 
sheep,  and  laughed  at 
for  his  simple  heart, 
but  as  yet  he  had  not 
come  up  with  the  shep- 
herds of  Los  Alamos. 
The  Los  Alamos  grant 
covered  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  pasture- 
lands,  but  they  counted 
their  flocks  and  herds 
by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  reached  out  as  far 

Gabriel  Lausanne.     He  thought  it  reasonable    as  they  coukl  or  dared  into  the  free  forest-lands 
to  suppose  that  Jean  Baptiste  had  not  kept  his    and  the  glacier  meadows  set  between, 
own  name,  lest  the  old  wrong  should  find  him         They  sent  out  large  flocks,  strong  and  well 
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shepherded ;  and  what  they  could  not  get  by 
the  fair  right  of  first  comers,  tliey  took  by  force 
and  wile.  They  wrested  the  best  feeding- 
grounds  from  small  shepherds  by  the  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  and  when  they  met  with 
bands  strong  and  adventurous  as  their  own, 
the  shepherds  cracked  one  another's  heads 
merrily  with  their  long  staves,  and  the  ])asture 
went  to  the  men  with  the  thickest  skulls. 

They  were  bold  rogues,  those  shepherds  of 
Los  Alamos.  They  would  head  their  flocks 
away  from  the  line  of  the  Forest  Reserve, 
under  the  ranger's  eye,  and  as  soon  as  his  head 
was  turned  cut  back  to  the  forbidden  pastures, 
and  out  again  before  he  could  come  up  with  them. 

They  turned  streams  out  of  their  courses,  and 
left  uncovered  fires  behind  them  to  run  un- 
checked in  the  wood,  for  the  sake  of  the  new- 
feed  that  grew  up  in  the  burned  districts.  For 
them  the  forest  existed  only  to  feed  sheep,  and 
Los  -Alamos  sheep  at  tliat. 

There  are  shepherds  in  the  Sierras  who  from 
long  association  grow  into  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  have  respect  for 
tlie  big  trees,  but  not  the  shepherds  of  Los 
Alamos.  No  doubt  there  was  much  mischief 
charged  to  them  which  was  not  properly  their 
own,  but  in  any  event  they  had  never  been 
loved,  and  were  even  dreaded  because  of  that 
one  of  them  who  was  called  "The  Mule." 

Every  shepherd  has  two  names  —  the  one  he 
signs  to  his  contract  and  the  one  he  is  known 
by.  The  Mule,  so  called  because  of  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  surly  silence  and  the  exceeding 
breadth  and  strength  of  his  back,  had  been 
picked  up  by  Le  ISerge,  the  head  shepherd,  at 
a  shearing,  poorly  clad  and  wholly  at  the  end 
of  his  means.  There  was  that  in  his  look  and 
the  way  in  which  he  handled  a  sheep  that  made 
it  i)lain  that  he  had  been  bom  to  it;  and  when 
he  had  plucked  up  a  man  who  annoyed  him 
and  pitched  him  over  his  shoulder,  Le  Berge 
loved  him  as  a  brother.  He  hired  him  forth- 
with, though  he  had  to  discharge  another  man 
to  make  place  for  him.  And  now  it  was  said 
that  whoever  came  in  the  way  of  the  shepherds 
of  Los  Alamos  must  try  a  fall  with  The  Mule 
for  the  right  of  the  feeding-grounds;  and  the 
fame  of  his  wrestling  was  such  that  timid  shep- 
herds kept  well  away  from  his  trail. 


in. 

C'lABRiKi,  Lalsannk,  keeping  to  the  small 
meadows  and  treeless  hills,  had  not  yet  fallen 
in  with  the  flocks  of  Los  Alamos.  'I"he  fifth 
year  of  his  shepherding  there  was  no  rain  at  all 
on  the  inland  ranges.  The  foot-hill  ])astures 
failed  early,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
flocks  were  all  driven  to  the  feeding-grounds  of 
the  high  Sierras. 

(labriel  came  early  to  Manache,  a  chain  of 
grassy,  gentian-flowered  plats  strung  on  the 
thread  of  a  snow-fed  brook,  large  and  o])en, 
and  much  fre(iuented  by  shepherds.  In  Ma- 
nache, if  one  waits  long  enough,  one  gets  to 
know  all  the  flocks  and  every  shepherd  ranging 
between  Tahoe  and  the  Temblors.  Gabriel,  a 
little  wearied  at  heart,  purposed  to  stay  the 
summer  through  in  that  neighborhood,  moving 
only  as  the  flock  required. 

Jean  Baptiste  he  knew  must  come  to  the  hills 
as  surely  as  the  swallow  to  the  eves  or  the 
stork  to  her  chimney,  but  he  was  j)erplexed  by 
the  thought  that  in  the  years  that  had  jiassed 
so  many  changes  had  come  to  them  both  that 
they  might  unwittingly  meet  and  pass  each 
other.  He  wished  that  he  might  find  other 
mes-sengers  than  the  wind  and  the  rain-washed 
rocks  and  the  fast-obliterating  jiines.  And 
while  Gabriel  pondered  these  things  with  a  sore 
heart,  two  thousand  of  the  Los  Alamos  sheep 
poured  down  upon  his  meadow  from  the  upper 
pass. 

Their  shuddering  bleat,  their  jangling  bells, 
.sounded  unseen  among  the  tamarack  pines  all 
the  half  of  one  day  before  they  found  him. 
But  when  they  came  into  the  open  and  saw 
him  feeding  down  the  stream-side  among  the 
dwarf  willows,  the  shepherds  of  Los  .Alamos 
jjromised  themselves  great  sport. 

Le  Berge,  walking  lazily  at  the  head  of  his 
flock,  spoke  a  word  to  his  dogs,  and  the  dogs 
in  their  own  fashion  spoke  to  the  flock,  and 
straightway  the  sheep  began  to  pour  steadily 
down  the  meadow  and  around  the  flock  of 
Gabriel ;  for  that  was  a  w  ay  they  of  Los  .Alamos 
had  —  compelling  small  shepherds  to  keep  their 
sheep  parted  out  at  their  own  cost. 

"  .And  what  do  you  here,  friend  ?  "  said  Le 
Berge,  when  he  had  reached  Gabriel. 
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"  I  feed  my  flock,''  answered  the  old  man. 
"  The  pasture  is  free.     Also  I  seek  my  son." 

The  under-shepherds  came  hurrying,  expect- 
ing to  be  greatly  entertained,  and  one  called  to 
another,  "  Hi,  Mule,  here  is  work  for  you  '. " 

The  man  so  called  came  slowly  and  in  si- 
lence, a  short  man,  but  close-knit  and  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  a  wrestler  by  the  look  of  him, 
and  leaning  upon  his  staff  until  his  part  of  the 
entertainment  should  begin. 

"  Free  is  it,"  said  Le  Berge,  still  to  Gabriel. 
"  Yes,  free  to  those  who  can  hold  it.  By  the 
turn  of  your  tongue  you  should  be  from  Bour- 
donne.  Here,  Mule,  is  a  countryman  of  thine. 
Come  teach  him  the  law  of  the  feeding-ground." 

"  I  am  an  old  man,"  said  Gabriel,  "  and  I 
wish  no  harm.  Help  me  out  with  my  flock 
and  I  will  begone.  But  you,"  he  said  to  The 
Mule,  "are  you  truly  of  Bourdonne?  I  am 
Gabriel  Lausanne,  and  I  seek  my  son,  Jean 
Baptiste,  whom  I  love.  We  also  are  of  Bour- 
donne ;  it  may  be  you  can  tell  where  he  is  to 
be  found." 

"  Enough  said,"  cried  Le  Berge.  "  Up  with 
him,  Mule." 

IV. 

And  then  the  shepherds  of  Los  Alamos 
looked  with  mouths  agape  to  see  that  The  Mule 
stood  still,  and  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  that 
grasped  his  staff  were  strained  and  white.  The 
voice  of  Gabriel  quavered  on  amid  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep : 

"  If  you  are  surely  of  Bourdonne  you  will 
earn  an  old  man's  blessing ;  and  say  to  him 
that  his  mother  is  dead,  and  his  father   has 


come  to  find  him.  Say  to  my  son,  'Jean 
Baptisie,  your  father  loves  you.' "  The  old 
man  stooped  a  little,  that  he  might  meet  The 
Mule  eye  to  eye. 

•'  Jean  Baptiste,"  he  said  again,  and  then  his 
staff  shook  in  his  hands,  though  there  was  no 
wind,  and  his  voice  shook,  too,  with  a  sudden 
note  of  hope  and  doubt  and  wistful  inijuiry. 
"  Jean  Baptiste,"  he  cried,  "  your  father  loves 
you!     Jean  Baptiste — " 

Jean  Baptiste,  called  The  Mule,  dropped  his 
staff  and  wept  with  his  face  between  his  hands, 
and  his  whole  strong  frame  shook  with  emotion, 
and  his  father  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

So  Gabriel  found  his  son. 


And  now  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  better 
shepherds  in  the  Sierras  than  the  two  Lau- 
sannes,  the  one  famed  for  his  skill  with  the 
lambs,  the  other  for  his  knowledge  of  the  feed- 
ing-grounds. 

They  will  not  be  hired  apart,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  so  until  the  end  ;  for  it  is 
said  at  shearings,  as  a  joke  that  is  half  believed, 
that  when  father  Gabriel  is  too  old  to  walk.  The 
Mule  will  carry  him. 

They  are  a  silent  pair,  and  well  content  to  be 
so ;  but  as  often  as  they  come  by  Manache,  when 
they  sit  by  the  twilight  fire  at  the  day's  end, 
Gabriel  puts  out  his  hand  to  his  son,  saying 
softly,  as  of  old  habit,  "  Jean  Baptiste,  your 
father  loves  you";  and  The  Mule,  ])atting  the 
hand  upon  his  arm.  makes  answer,  "  Ay,  father; 
Jean  Baptiste  knows." 


WILLIE    OX    CLASSIC    FICTIOX. 
By  Charles  Noel  Douclas. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  Aunt  Clarissa  thought  she  'li  So  I  've  started  to  investigate;  not  an  Indian 

done  a  powerful  lot  have  I  met, 

When  she  brought  me  this  old  novel  by  that  For  here  I  am  at  Chapter  Two  and  no  one  's 

feller  Walter  Scott,  killed  as  yet. 

And  another  one  by   Dickens  or  some  funny 

name  like  that  •  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I  've 
And  father  says  to'  read   them,  and   has   laid  ''^^'■^  through  "Ivanhoe," 

the  law  down  flat  "^"'^  ^^^^  ^^'^  thing  seemed  dull  old  stuff,  but  in 
And  that  all  my  dear  old  story-books  forever  I  ^"  '^°"''  ^^  *° 

must  ciuit  ^^y  '^y*'"*  "'^'^'■'  g'^S'l  ^^°^^  'o  ^^^  ^'ool^ — I  d'<^  "'' 
So  here  I'm  tackling  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  don't  like  ^'^'P  a  pag^- 

it  ^  ijit .  And,  say !  I  had  the  greatest  treat  I  've  had  for 

For  though  I  'm  at  the  thirteenth  page,  to  my  'l""^  ^"  ^8^- 

intense  regret,  ^^^  '^^"'  "  ^^°°^  straight  up  on  end  !     I  must 
There  's  not  a  sign  of  Indians,  and  no  one  's       ,     "^'^^''^  ^°°^^'^  "^  ^"S^^ 

killed  as  vet  When  father  walked  right  in  and  said  :  "  Not 

going  to  bed  to-night  ? 

Father  's  told  me  quite  a  lot  about  this  "  Ivan-  '^'°"  '^"^  your  dinner  short,  but  now  don't  rob 

I^Qg  „  yourself  of  sleep." 

And  sav's  the  whole  thing  's   simplv  grand-  ^  t'^"  )'°"'  "  '"^^  ^^''^  '°  s'°P-     ^  ^^'^^  "^^s 

but  oh,  it  's  dreadful  slow.  '  ^"""^-^  '«  ^^'^^^P- 

He   said    that    Richard    "  Cur  "  de   Lion  was  ^v^„_  j  ^^^.^^  ^.^^^jj  ^^^.^  j,,Q^,g,^j  -^^  ^^^  ^,^3^ 

handy  m  a  fight,  Richard  Lion-Heart 

But  with    Pawnee  Jim   and   Buckskm   Bill  he  Beats  Buckskin  Bill  all  hollow  and  can  give 'em 

would  n't  be  a  bite  ;  .^11  ^  ^^^^^ 

And  as  for  Mr.  Robin  Hood  and  that  old  si.v  ^^  ^j^^,  ^,\.  ^jj^  ^^^^ind  some  rocks  and  shoot  a 

f°ot  bow,  ^i,^  ^^^,^^,^ 

Why,  with  Buckskin  William's  Winchester  he  But  got  right  down  into  the  fight,  and  there,  sir, 

would  n't  have  a  show.  ^^  ^^,^^,1^  ^^^^. 

So,   Mr.   Scott  and   Dickens,  if  W.lhe's  heart.  And  while  a  tiny  hole  is  made  bv  a  modern  rifle- 

you  'd  win,  ,^^„^ 

Just  rewrite  all   your  stories  and  put  lots  of  j^^-^  ^j^^,^^  ^j;^^^,  ,^^  ^j^^^  -^  ^^^^.^^^  head, 

Indians  in.  ^,^,5^.^  ^^^^^  ,,„^,  ,,„ 

He  did  n't  kill  as  many,  p'r'aps,  as  if  he  'd  had 
But  Johnny  Jones  he  tells  me  {and  he  's  read 

an  awful  lot)  jj^,t  ^^  ,^jt  ,^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  whack,  and  had 
That  in  some  of  these  old  stories  by   Dickens  ^  ^^        ^^^^  f^^^^ 

and  by  Scott 

He  says  they  make  one  murder  do  to  last  clean  I  tell  you,  this  old  feller  Scott  can  hold  a  chaji  in 

through  the  book  thrall. 

(And    when    young   Johnny    told   me,   oh  1    I  .\nd  the  way  that  Mr.  Dickens  does  jest  makes 

laughed  until  I  shook).  the  rest  look  small. 
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And   when   of  Fagin,  Nancy,  and  that  villain  I   guess  my  eyes  at  supper-time  was  lookin' 

Sikes  I  'd  read  awful  red, 

Pa  said  my  eyes  looked  just  as  if  they  'd  jump  For  pa  he  winked  at  aunt  and  says  :  '■  I  see  that 

out  my  head.  Nancy  's  dead." 

I  found  that  Dickens   simply  steals  the  heart 


Now,  Mr.  Scott  and  Dickens,  if  you  ever  pass 

this  way, 
Vou  're  invited  round  to  Willie's  house,  and 

right  there  you  can  stay, 
And  tell  me  stories  by  the  year,  and  never  stop 

for  breath  — 
'Cept  when  I  have  to  boo  awhile  about  poor 
Nancy's  death. 
It  's  strange,  but  pa  he  seems  to  know  by  just     .\nd  when  a  boy  forgets  his  lunch  for  stories, 

the  way  I  look  you  can  state 

The  very  part  I  've  got  to  in  readin'  through    That  Scott  and  Dickens  beat  the  world,  and  — 
the  book.  my,  but  they  are  great ! 


right  out  of  you. 

And  he  does  n't  need  to  murder  folks  to  thrill 
a  feller  through. 

Why!  he  makes  those  Indian-fighters  an'  toma- 
hawks look  tame ; 

I  don't  know  /low  he  does  it,  but  he  does  it  just 
the  same. 


JOHNNY'S  DREAM. 


A    CITY    MAID. 

Bv  C.  M.  S. 

She  came  up  lo  the  country 

But  a  week  or  so  ago, 
This  city  maid  who  ne'er  had 
seen 
The  fields  where  wild  flowers 
grow ; 
And  when  she  saw  the  cat-tails, 
She    cried,    "  Oh,    <1o    look, 
quick ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  sausages 
A-growing  on  a  stick  !  " 


A    PREFERENCE. 

By  IC.  L.  Svlvestkr. 

'  Dear  mama, "  said  funny  young  Dick, 
'  I  want  you  to  write  to  St.  Nick, 
Kx\<\  tell  'em  to  please 
Have  verses  like  these 
On  all  of  the  pages,  just  thick." 


A  pcbt  tu  fuiincrs.  ;» joy  to  tlic  flower-lover,  and  a  welcome  srgnal  for  refresliment  lo  hosts  of  flies,  beetles,  bees,  and  wasps,  especially 
to  Ihe  paper-nest  builders,  the  sprangly  wild  carrot  lifts  its  fringy  foliage  and  exquisite  lacy  blossoms  above  the  dry  soil  of  three  continents. 
.  .  .  One  of  these  lacy,  white  umbels  must  be  examined  under  a  lens  before  its  delicate  structure  and  perfection  of  detail  can  be  appre- 
ciated.—  Neltje  Blanchan  in  "Nature's  Garden." 

THE  BEAUTY  AND  INTEREST  OF  WEEDS.        P'^nt  '*  tlisHked.    On  the  contrary,  the  more  a 

plant  is  able  to  strive  successfully  for  life,  the 

A  WEED  has  been  defined  as  "  a  plant  that  more  of  interest  it  is.  We  can  also  see  and  ap- 
persists  in  growing  where  it  is  not  desired."  preciate  the  beauty  without  the  "weedy"  dislike. 
Surely  the  wild  carrot  is  a  most 
weedy  weed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  that  definition  and  of  the 
dislike  of  the  farmer.  As  to  the 
persistence,  our  veteran  farmer- 
naturalist  John  Burroughs  tells  us  : 
"  Cut  off  the  head  of  the  wild  car- 
rot, and  in  a  week  there  are  five 
heads  in  room  of  the  one ;  cut  off 
these,  and  by  fall  there  are  ten  look- 
ing defiance  at  you  from  the  same 
root."  Tennyson's  method  of 
studying  a  plant  is  the  only  one 
for  getting  rid  of  this.  The  far- 
mer, in  actions  if  not  in  words, 
must  say  to  the  wild  carrot : 

Flower,   ...   I  pluck  you  out, 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

The  only  fault  of  wild  carrot,  as  of 
other  so-called  weeds,  is  too  great 
success  in  life.  It  is  guilty  only  of 
persistence.  But  from  a  nature- 
lover's  point  of  view  there  are, 
strictly  speaking,  no  weeds.    No 
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If  in  this  spirit  our  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence observers  will  examine  the  wild 
carrot,  the  verdict  will  be  that  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting 
of  our  native  plants.  The  beauty  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  full  bloom, 
or  "Queen  Anne's  lace,"  form;  per- 
haps some  may  regard  the  "  bird's- 
nest"  form  as  the  most  interesting. 

John  Burroughs  has  pointed  out 
another  reason  for  liking  weeds.  He 
says : 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  most  hu- 
man plants,  after  all,  are  the  weeds.  How 
they  cling  to  man,  .ind  follow  him  around  the 
world,  and  spring  up  wherever  he  sets  his 
foot!  IIow  they  crowd  around  his  barns  and 
dwellings,  and  throng  his  garden,  and  jostle 
and  override  each  other  in  their  strife  to  be 
near  him!  Some  of  them  are  so  domestii. 
and  familiar,  and  so  liarmless  withal,  that  one 
comes  to  regard  them  with  positive  affection. 

No  one  who  carefully  studies  other 
ver)'    commorf'   plants    called    weeds 

will  fail  to  find  them  interesting  and 


-^ 
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lieautiful.  For  the  best  letter  regarding 
this  interest  and  beauty,  received  before 
December  1,  Nature  and  Science  offers  a 
prize  of  three  dollars'  worth  of  books  from 
The  Century  Co.'s  catalogue,  or  a  year's 
subscription  to  St.  Nicholas. 

WHY  THE  WILD  CARROT   CLOSES   UP. 

Herk  is  an  interesting  inquiry  from  one 
of  our  young  observers.  Who  will  help 
solve  the  problem? 

Providenxe,  R.  I. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  want  to  ask  you  why  the 
wild  carrot  closes  up  every  winter.  There  must  be 
some  good  reason  for  it,  and  I  can  think  of  none 
except  its  wanting  to  keep  the  seeds  in  the  dried-up 
flower  or  cup.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  it  docs,  for 
the  winter  birds  can  then  feed  on  the  seeds.  Itut  I 
always  thought  it  was  tlic  object  of  a  plant  or  flower 
to  deposit  its  seed  safely  on  the  ground,  so  that  if 
nothing  happened  to  it  then  it  could  germinate  in  the 
spring;  and  I  think  very  few  seeds  can  get  through 
the  netted  growth  of  the  flowers,  for  the  whole  thing 
is  made  up  of  numl)crs  of  little  flowers,  just  as  the 
center  of  the  daisy  is. 

Your  interested  reader, 

CHAKLorrE  I'AKKEK. 
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WINGED  HIGHWAYMEN. 

[ITHOUT  doubt  one  of 
the  most  rapacious  crea- 
—  turt's  is  an  insect  that 
scarcely  knows  fear  or 
caution,  and  that  is  ever 
ready  to  pounce  upon  a 
possible  victim,  no  matter  what  the  odds  may 
be.  This  most  daring  highwayman  of  the  in- 
sect workl  is  the  robber-flv,  or  Asi/iis. 

Tlie  many  robber-flies  constitute  tlie  family 
Asi/iJie,  and,  with  all  the  true  flies,  belong  to 
the  order  Diptcra,  the  two-winged  insects. 
The  smallest  member  of  the  family  is  hardly 
more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
while  the  largest,  a  Southern  species,  is  over 
two  inches  long.  Both  are  entirely  black. 
Other  and  common  forms  are  of  medium  sizes, 
some  brown  and  gray,  others 
dull  yellow,  or  black  variegat- 
yellow.  Some, 

again,  have  scarce- 
ly any  hair,  while 
others  are  densely 
hairy.  Certain  species  look 
thing  like  wasps,  and  others 
like  bees.  Robber-flies  are 
able  not  only  for  the  fero- 
their  attack,  but  for  the 
with  which  they  handle  their 
An  asilus  often  kills  and  carries  through  the 
air  a  wasp  or  bumblebee  as  large  as  itself,  or  a 
moth  still  larger.  I  have  seen  a  small  species 
seize  and  carry  off  the  yellow  Colias  butterfly, 
and  another  pounce  upon  a  grasshopper  too 
large  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground. 
In  this  latter  case  there  followed 
a  lively  struggle  in  the  grass 
while  the  killing  was  going 
1.  The  powerful  grass- 
hopper, though  it  pos- 
sesses    no     weapon. 


RoilUER-FLV   ATTACKING  GRASSHOPPER. 

"  The  powerful  grasshopper  can  kick  like  a  mule." 

can  kick  like  a  miniature  mule,  and  this  one  did 
all  in  its  power  to  dislodge  its  captor.  But  the 
fly  kept  its  hold  on  the  hopper's  back  in  spite 
of  these  frantic  efforts,  and  its  long,  keen  bill 
was  soon  thrust  deep  into  its  victim's  body 
and  the  vital  juices  were  sucked  out.  This 
ended  the  struggle,  and  with  a  few  convulsive 
kicks  the  grasshopper  expired. 

We  naturally  wonder  why  a  wasp  cannot 
■  cessfully  defend  itself  agains^a  fly.  But,  in 
llition  to  its  sword-like  proboscis,  the  robber- 
riy  is  also  endowed  with  legs  of  unusual  length 
and  power.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  hold  its 
victim  at  such  a  distance  that  the  envenomed 
sting  cannot  be  used.  Powerful  and  swift  as 
its  wings  are,  it  seldom  seizes  its  stinging 
victims  in  mid-air,  but  usually  hurls  itself  on 
the  back  of  the  unsuspecting  wasp. 

Caterpillars,  spiders,  moths,  beetles,  dragon- 
flies,  and  even  plant-bugs  are  all  seized  and 
despatched  by  this  swift  assassin. 

Watch  a  robber-fly  while  it  is  hunting.  Vou 
may  hear  a  familiar  buzzing,  and  see  a  robber- 
fly  dash  across  a  little  open  space  and  settle 
on  a  leaf.  Pressently  it  spies  a  fat  spider, 
nearly  or  quite  its  own  size,  gliding  along  a 
leaf,  and  coming  to  a  pause  directly  opposite 
the  fly,  which  turns  its  body  slowly  to  face  the 
intruder.      For  a  moment  both  remain  motion- 


V1CTIMS  OP   THE   ROBBER'FLV. 
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less.  Recalling  "  The  Spider  and  the  FIv,"  we 
might  imagine  the  latter  to  fear  attack,  but  we 
soon  discover  that  the  usual  case  is  here  re- 
versed. The  spider  makes  a  slight  move  as  if 
to  journey  on,  when,  like  an  arrow,  the  robber 
descends  upon  it. 

The  attacked  spider  is  not  quite  taken  un- 
awares, for  it  makes  a  swift  sidewise  move  and 
attempts  to  crawl  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
leaf.  But  the  long,  grasping  legs  of  the  asilus 
seize  it  firmly,  and  then  follows  a  brief  but 
lively  struggle.  The  arachnid  might  even  yet 
escape,  but  in  another 
instant  the  fly's  trusty 
sword  is  buried  in  the 
body  of  its  victim.  The 
latter  becomes  limp  in 
a  moment,  and,  rela.xing 
its  hold,  is  carried  down 
into  the  grass,  where  its 
fat  body  serves  its  vic- 
tor with  a  hearty  meal. 

And  then  we  hear  the 
deep  hum  of  Bomlnis, 
the  bumblebee,  and  with 
it,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  stac- 
cato accompaniment, 
the  high-pitched  buzz 
of  a  robber-fly.  This 
fellow  is  almost  the 
bee's  counterpart  in  col- 
or and  hairiness,  but  has 
a  body  somewhat  more 
slender.  The  fly  moves 
from   flower  to   flower. 
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drawing  nearer  to  the  busy  and  unsus- 
l)ecting  gatherer  of  honey.  Presently,  as 
the  bee  alights,  the  fly  from  a  leaf  above 
falls,  with  a  swift  downward  plunge, direct- 
ly on  the  broad  and  hairy  thora.x  of  its  vic- 
tim. The  latter  makes  a  vain  effort  to  use 
its  sting,  but  in  a  moment  the  long  probos- 
s^  lis  is  thrust  into  the  bee's  back  just  behind 
Its  head,  and  thus  is  ended  the  useful  exis- 
tence of  an  industrious  and  altogether  re- 
spectable citizen  of  the  insect  community. 
But,  with  all  its  prowess,  the  robber-fly 
finds  on  rare  occasions  a  more  worthy 
foeman  among  certain  members  of  the 
stinging  tribe— insects  that  are  able  not 
only  to  put  up  a  successful  defense,  but  to  fight 
aggressively  when  attacked.  The  most  prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  well-known  Sphcdus, 
or  cicada-killer,  called  also  the  sand-hill  hornet. 
This  formidable  warrior  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  great  size,  swift  flight,  and  the  length  of 
its  venomous  sting. 

It  is  probable  that  the  asilus  and  the  sphe- 
cius  seldom  have  occasion  to  meet  in  combat, 
yet  it  was  once  my  very  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness such  an  affair.  I  was  wandering  along 
a  sandy  creek  bank  on  a  July  day,  and  had 
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moves  that  my  eyes  could  not  follow  them, 
and  then  the  robber-fly  droi)ped  lifeless  into 
tile  water  and  floated  down  tiie  stream.  The 
hornet  continued  her  flight,  examining  again 
the  bushes  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hajjpened. 
The  keen  proboscis  of  the  robber-fly  easily 
penetrates  the  covering  of  most  insects,  but 
some  are  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail  that  can 
turn  the  point  of  even  that  tempered  blade. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  beetles  whose  horny 
covering  is  thus  sword-proof.  I  have  seen  a 
robber-fly  drop  a  Buprestis — the  i)retty  gold- 
and-green  beetle  that  boys  call  "  coat-tails  "  — 
after  many  vain  attempts  to  force  its  proboscis 
through  the  beetle's  hard  coat. 

Samuel  Francis  Aaron. 

Robber-flies  are  indeed,  as  one  entomolo- 
gist expresses  it,  "inhuman"  murderers.  They 
spare  not  even  their  own  species,  so  that  they 
are  worse  than  murderers— they  are  true  can- 
nibals. Persons  engaged  in  bee-culture  know 
them  as  bee-killers. 


"THE  FLY  DRAW 
NBARER  TO  THE 
GATHERER  OF  HONEV 
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observed  holes  made  in 
the  ground  by  sandhill 
hornets.  Then  I  kept  a 
lookout,  hoping  to  see 
one,  and  presently  up 
the  creek  she  came  fly- 
ing, a  true  princess  in 
the  insect  realm,  buzzing 
along  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  stopping 
now  and  then  to  search 
the  bushes  for  a  cicada 
or  other  victim.  As  she 
darted  along  nearly  op- 
posite me,  a  huge  black  robber-fly  sud- 
denly crossed  the  stream,  and  the  two- 
winged  athletes  saw  each  other. 

Instantly  the  asilus  turned  and  flew 
straight  at  the  hornet,  and  the  latter, 
evidently  recognizing  the  value  of  ag- 
gressivene.ss  when  so  menaced,  met  her 
assailant  half-way.  Never  did  knights- 
errant  charge  more  gallantly.  There  was 
a  buzz  and  a  whirl,  a  series  of  such  rapid 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[want  to  KNOW" 


DISTINGUISHING   THE    SWALLOWS. 

AiTLEBORo,  Mass. 
Pkar  Si'.  Nichui.as:  Will  you  kindly  send  me  any 
ini'orniation  you  ran  regarding  distinguisliing  swallows? 
I  .-iin  .ill  mixed  up.  For  instance,  some  scientists  claim 
that  tree-swallows  have  green  liacks,  others  that  they 
have  blue  backs,  etc.  Do  you  think  you  can  straighten 
me  out?  If  so  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly interested  in  nature,  and  enjoy  the  Nature 
and  Science  department  very  much.  I  remain  your 
constant  reader,  .^l.HKKT  F.  IIlI.I.. 

If  vou  would  remember  the  tree-swallow  by 
its  other  common 
name,  the  white-bel- 
lied swallow,  your 
difficulty  would  be 
solved  at  once.  You 
may  call  the  upper 
part  steel-blue  or 
>teel-green,  but  the 
white  under  parts 
will  always  distin- 
guish it. 

It  is  ver)'  easy  to 
remember  the  barn-swallow.  Hay-forks  are 
used  in  the  barn ;  this  swallow  has  a  very  con- 
spicuously forked  tail.  Remember  also  that 
the  farmers  get  much  hay  down  in  the  mea- 
dows ;  you  often  see  barn-sw-allows  flying  low 
over  these  meadows  for  insects.  Keep  in  mind 
also  that  the  under  parts  are  of  chocolate-color. 
On  the  upper  edge  of  an  excavated  bank 
by  the  roadside  there  is  a  dark  layer  of  soil  and 
vegetation.  There  is 
a  dark  band  across 
the  breast  of  the 
bank-swallow.  That 
is  easy  to  remember. 
The  rough-winged  is 
much  the  same  as  the 
bank-swallow,  except 
that  it  has  no  dark 
band  on  the  breast. 
The  color  is  a  sooty 
brown. 


There  is  a  steel 
lightning-rod  on 
the  brown  shin- 
gles of  the  old 
farm-house;  then- 
is  a  bright  steel- 
blue  patch  on  the 
brown  breast  of 
the  eaves-swal- 
low. The  tail  is 
almost  as  square 
as  the  end  of  the  t^„e  ba.-jk-s«  allow. 

roof.     The    light 
spot   on   the   rump   you   may   also  remember. 

This  swallow  builds  a  queer  gourd-shaped 
nest  of  mud  hanging  mouth  downward  under 
the  eaves  of  the  barn.  This  nest,  made  of  pel- 
lets of  mud,  is  very  interesting,  as  it  is  nicely 
adapted  to  the  slant  of  the  eaves  and  to  the 
boards  or  rafters  on  which  it  is  fastened.  It 
is  also  very  interesting  to  watch  these  swallows 
on  muddy  shores  rolling  up  pellets  of  mud. 

Takeyournote-book  and  write  in  it  a  list  of  the 
principal  mem- 
bers of  a  few  of  •'^'      : 
these     confus- 
ing      families. 
Against        the 
name  of  each 
bird  in  the  list 
put    the    chief 
characteristics 
as     stated     in 
any  good  bird- 
book.         Four 
families  at  least  should  be  treated  in  this  way : 
the  swallows,  the  sparrows,  the  vireos,  and  the 
warblers. 

AN  INSECT  ON  THE  GOLDENROD. 

CiOI.DSBORO,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sr.  Nicholas:  I  found  this  insect  I  am  send- 
ing you,  at  Buffalo  I, ithia  Springs,  Virginia,  in  thcwomis 
on  the  same  spray  of  goldenrod.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
little  too  hard  for  me  to  draw,  so  I  will  send  it  to 
you  and  let  you  copy  it.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  except  that  it  is  very  l)cautiful,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  its  name  very  much.     Yours  truly, 

Ja.s'kt  Weil. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  family  of  ambush-bugs 
(Phymatiihe).  The  particular  variety  you  send 
is  the  Phymala  erosa,  commonly  known  as  the 
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bee-slayer.  It  takes  this  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  lies  in  wait  in  sunflowers,  goldenrod, 
and  some  other  yellow  flowers,  for  small  bees, 
which  it  captures  with  its  grasping  front  legs. 
Then  it  pierces  the  bee  with  its  sucking-beak 
and  extracts  the  juices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  insect-mur- 
derer hides  itself  so  that  it  may  jump  out  and 
seize  its  prey.  The  robber-fly,  described  by 
Mr.  .Aaron  in  this  number  of  Nature  and 
Science,  prefers  to  attack  its  prey  openly. 

Many  insects,  as  well  as  other  and  larger 
forms  of  animal  life,  resemble  their  surround- 
ings for  protection.     This  is  called  by  scien- 


THB  CHAMELEOK. 


A  BEACTIFUL  INSECT  OF  PREV  ON  THE  GOLDENROD. 

tists  "  protective  resemblance."  This  insect 
resembles  its  surroundings  for  advantages  in 
attacking  other  insects.  This  is  called  "  ag- 
gressive resemblance." 

In  September  you  may  easily  find  these  am- 
bush-bugs. They  are  plentiful  especially  on 
goldenrod.  If  you  find  them  on  other  flowers, 
especially  on  those  not  yellow,  please  write  to 
St.  Nicholas  about  it. 

THE    CHAMELEON. 

Lvxx,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  a  chameleon  which  1 
got  only  two  days  ago.  He  seemed  rather  weak  yester- 
day and  would  only  lap  things  like  sugar  and  chocolate 
from  the  end  of  my  finger.  I  killed  a  fly,  and  he  barely 
stuck  out  his  tongue  to  take  it  in.  To-day  a  fly  was 
given  him,  and  he  grabbed  it  so  quickly  that  the  boy 
who  gave  it  to  him  jumped  back.  He  did  not  suspect 
that  the  chameleon  would  do  any  different  from  what  he 
did  yesterday.  Nol>ody  knew  whether  he  stuck  out  his 
tongue  or  not.  he  did  it  so  quickly.     I  should  like  very 


much  (o  know 
how  much  food 
to  give  him  and 
how  warm  or  cold 
he  should  be  kept. 
Your  interest- 
ed reader, 
Mai'rice  H. 

Stevens. 

P.S.  Please  tell 
me  also,  if  you 
can,  whether  it 
hurts  him  to  put 
him  in  water. 

The  club-shaped  tongue  of  the  chameleon  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  chame- 
leon can  dart  this  tongue  out 
with  marvelous  quickness  and 
take  in  an  insect  by  aid  of  the 
sticky  material  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue.  The  food  consists 
of  spiders  and  almost  any  kind 
■  .  '^   '  t-  of   insect.      Cockroaches,    bee- 

tles, meal-worms,  other  insects 
and  spiders  can  be  obtained  in 
the  winter.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  it  frequently.    It  has  con- 
siderable powers  of  fasting.  The 
chameleon  should  be  kept  in  a  vi- 
varium, at  medium  temperature. 
Do  not  put  the  chameleon  in 
water.    As  a  rule  it  will  not  drink 
from  any  vessel.    Sprinkle  water  in  the  vivarium, 
and  the  reptile  will  take  a  drop  here  and  there. 

THE  OPOSSUM   AND  ITS  SCIENTIFIC  NAME. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas 
keep  in  a  large  cage. 
The  first  few  days  I 
had  him  he  was  very 
much  frightened,  but 
now  he  will  eat  out  of 
my  hand.  He  eats  ap- 
ples, potatoes,  onions, 
and  persimmons.  He 
does  n't  eat  like  a  pig, 
but  holds  the  food  in 
his  paw.  To  what  fam- 
ily of  quadrupeds  does 
he  belong?  Is  it  Latin 
names  that  are  given 
to  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals? Who  gives  these 
names    and    why    are 


.\TI.ANTA,    Ga. 
I  have  an  opossum,  which  I 
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they  used?  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain  your 
affectionate  reader  of  Nature  and  Science  in  the  St. 
Nicholas,  Eari.e  R.  Greene. 

The  opossum  belongs  to  the  family  Di- 
delphyUa.  The  particular  kind  you  have  is 
probably  the  Didelphys  virg,iniaiia,  the  common 
opossum  of  the  United  States. 

The  scientific  Latin  or  Latinized  names  are 
given  by  various  scientific  people  —  usually  the 
first  discoverer  or  the  one  who  first  scientifi- 
cally describes  the  particular  variety.  The 
first  part  of  the  name  indicates  the  family  and 
the  second  the  particular  member.  This  is 
just  the  reverse  of  people's  names.  Thus  your 
last  name  shows  the  family  and  the  first  the 
particular  individual.  In  scientfic  naming  the 
second  name  does  not  mean  an  individual  but 
a  particular  variety.  Please  read  the  chapter 
"  The  Need  of  Scientific  Xames  "  in  Professor 
Weed's  "  The  Insect  World,"  page  28. 

THE   MANY-COLORED  AND  BENEFICIAL  LADYBUGS. 
CONSIIOHOCKEN,   Pa. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  One  day  when  I  was  picking 
nasturtiums  I  saw  an  insect  that  looked  exactly  like  a 


ladybug,  except  it  was  pink.  It  was  on  a  pink  nas- 
turtium, and  I  would  like  to  know  if  ladybugs  can 
change  color.  Your  loving  reader, 

Alan  W.  Likens  (age  10). 

Your  question  implies  that  pink  is  an  unusual 
color.  On  the  contrary,  pink  or  light  red  and 
all  shades  of  red  are  very  common  colors  for 
these  very  beneficial  insects.  They  are  usually 
red  or  yellow  with  black  spots ;  or  black  with 
white,  red,  or  yellow  spots.  They  do  not  change 
color,  but  each  species  has  its  own  color  and 
markings.     Professor  Comstock  tells  us : 

Ladybugs  feed  upon  small  insects  and  upon  the  eggs 
of  larger  species.  The  larvx'  of  certain  species  are 
known  as  "  niggers"  by  hop-growers,  and  are  greatly 
prized  by  them ;  for  they  are  very  destructive  to  the 
hop-louse.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  ladybugs  are  well 
known  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all  insects  to  the  fruit- 
growers. Nothing  more  wonderful  has  been  accom- 
plished in  economic  entomology  than  the  subduing  in 
California  of  the  cottony  cushion-scale  by  the  inlnnluc- 
tion  from  Australia  of  a  ladybug,  I'eJalia,  which  feeds 
upon  it. 


the  stag-beetle. 

The  Knowle, 

Maidenhead,    Eni;- 

LAND. 

Dear  St.  Nicho- 
las :  I  send  you  to-day 
a  beetle  my  brother 
found  crawling  up  the 
wall  in  our  garilen.  It 
looks  something  like 
the  Hercules-beetle 
on  page  750  of  Nature 
and  Science  for  June, 
1902. 

Your  loving  reader, 
Gabriel  Adelaide 
McLellan 
(age  II). 


V^ 


THE    STAG-BFE 

Drawn  from  the  speci 
ihc  writer  01"  this 


tb. 


This  is  the  com- 
mon stag-beetle  of 
England,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  long  mandibles  (or  jaws,  perhaps  you  call 
them)  are  branched  like  the  antlers  of  the  stag. 

A  VEHY    BEAUTIFUL    BEETLE. 

OsiiKosH,  Wis. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  With  this  mail  we  send  a 
beetle  we  found  in  our  house.  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  get  in,  as  we  have  screens  at  every  window.  I 
think  the  coloring  on  the  back  and  the  under  part  of 
the  body  is  beautiful.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
tell  me  the  name  of  this  beetle  and  something  about  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  Warren  B.  Smith. 

The  beetle  sent  is  the  ground-searcher  ( Ca/o- 
soma  scrutator),  of  which  Professor  Comstock 
states : 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  and  more  beautiful  of  our 
ground-beetles  ;  it  has  green  or  violet  wing-covers,  mar- 
gined with  reddish,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  marked 
with  violet  blue,  gold,  green,  and  copper.     This  beetle 


has  been  known  to  climb  t 

What  a  mar- 
velous combina- 
tion of  colors  in 
one  insect!  Of 
course  its  beauty 
cannot  be  shown 
in  the  accom- 
panying outline 
illustration,  but  it  f^  1 
will    assist    other  /[ 

young     folks 
identifying      th 
.species  of  beetle. 


in  search  of  c.nlirpillars. 


in       J^ 
lis-^ 
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SEPTEMBER. 

BV    PHILIP   STARK    (AGE   13). 

The    summer  is    dying,   the 
hours  quickly  flying, 
The  blue  sky  is  cloudless, 
the  sunset  is  red ; 
The  fruits  of  the  harvest  are 
mellow  and  golden, 
A  brook  ripples  softly — and 
summer  is  dead! 

Hurrah  for  gay  autumn,  hur- 
rah for  September! 
Hurrah  for  her  fruits — 't  is 
a  generous  store! 
Three   cheers    for   vacation  — 
too  soon  we  exchange  it 
For  school  and  its  study,  its 
books,  and  its  lore! 

Good-by  to  fair  summer,  her 
games  and  her  pleasures  ; 
Farewell    to     our    favorite 
places  and  nooks ; 
But  though  we  regret  that  va- 
cation is  over. 
Let 's  welcome  the  time  that 
we  give  to  our  books! 

The  September  competi- 
tions have  proved  most  popu- 
lar. A  larger  number  of  poems 
were  received  than  in  any  com- 
petition for  some  time  past, 
and  the  average  of  merit  was 
very  high.  The  editor  did  not 
realize  that  so  many  young 
people  could  write  such  musi- 
cal little  lullaby  songs.  Per- 
haps we  shall  have  another 
lullaby  competition  next  year. 

The  prose  subject,  "  My  Fa- 
vorite Episode  in  History," 
was  one  of  the  most  popular 
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we  have  ever  had,  and  the  con- 
tributions were  of  a  surpris- 
ingly high  order  of  merit.  In- 
deed, our  historical  subjects 
have  been  so  popular  that  we 
shall  have  them  much  oftener 
in  future.  The ' '  Favorite  Epi- 
sode in  History  "  will  be  rc- 
l>cated  at  once,  and  all  contri- 
butions on  Roll  of  Honor  No.  i 
will  be  held,  unless  recalled 
by  the  authors,  and  entered  in 
the  second  compeiition.  The 
authors  may  substitute  some- 
thing else  should  they  choose 
to  do  so. 

One  feature  of  the  drawing 
competition  this  month  proved 
a  surprise.  Of  the  caricatures 
uf  famous  living  Americans 
received,  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  of  Mark  Twain, 
the  good  gray  humorist,  whom, 
it  seems,  all  the  children,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  have 
learned  to  know  and  love.  It 
appears  curious  that  a  writer 
who  has  by  design  done  so 
little  work  for  children  should 
have  won  so  large  a  share  of 
their  reg.ird.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  best  way  to  do  work 
for  young  people,  as  «ell  as 
for  old,  is  not  to  think  or  care 
whom  it  is  for,  but  just  do  it 
well  .ind  truly  and  hum.->n1y. 
Mark  Twain  has  done  this, 
and  in  so  doing  has  given  joy 
to  young  and  old  of  every 
English-speaking  land. 

Then  RTeat  and  small.  long  live  us 
all! 

I^nR  live  our  good  Mark  Twain  ! 
And  may  we  hear  from  him  each  year 

Again,  and  yet  ag.iin  ! 


ST.    NICHOLAS    LEAGUE. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  45- 

In  makiny  the  awards,  contributors'  age:  are  consiii- 
ereil. 

Verse.  Gold  badges,  Fanny  R.  Hill  (aye  15),  22 
fiakland  PI.,  Buffalo,  X.  V.,  an. I  Helen  Lombaert 
Scobey  (age  12),  LambertvilU-.  N.J. 

.^^ilvcr  badges.  Marguerite  Stuaii  (age  15),  11 
William  St.,  Newark,  N.  V.,  Jane  Meldrim  (age  13), 
Ma.lisoii  Sq.,  Savannah,  ('.a.,  aiil  Susan  Warren 
Wilbur  (age  10),  325  Superior  St.,  dak  I'ark,  111. 

Prose.  Gold  badges,  Elizabeth  Parker  (age  16), 
700  .\labania  St.,  Bristol,  Tenii..  and  Mildred  New- 
mann  (age  15),  227  lOast  99th  St.,  New   Vnrk  City. 

Silver 'badges,  Marjorie  H.  Sawyer  (age   13),  402 
r.lin  St.,  Gardner,   Mass.,  Alfred  Schwartz  (age    12), 
341    ICast  3d  St.,  New  York  City,  and  Francis  King 
Murray  (age  7),  Box  112,  Stanford  University, 
Cal. 

Drawings.  Gold  badges,  Edgar  Daniels 
(age  17),  19  Golf  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Denys 
Wortman,  Jr.  (age  16),  20  Watson  Ave.,  I'.a^l 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Silver  badges,  Joseph  McGurk  (age  17),  1442 
N.    2d   .St.,    Philadelphia,    I'a.,   Margaret  A. 
Dobson  (age  14),  22l80akSt.,  Haltimore, 
Ma.,  an.l  j.  C.  Prewitt  (age  12),  Shelby- 
vlUe,  Ky. 

Photography.     Cash  prize,  Hugo 
Graf  (age  15),  4545  N.  Market 
St.,  St.  i.ouis.  Mo. 

Gold  badge,  Charles  Jackson 
(age  14),  1636  Kifth  .\ve.,  I'itts- 
burg,  I'a. 

Silver  badges,  Ruth  P.  Brown 
(age  II),  899  K.  Hroail  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Claud 
Stanley  Hyman  (age  10), 
160S  1;.  Colfa.x  Ave.,  Den- 
ver, Col. 

Wild-animal  and  Bird 
Photography.  Fir-t  pri/c, 
"  Bear,"  Fritz  Haserick 
(age  13),  176  Common- 
wealth .-Vve.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Second  prize,  "  Bluebird 
and  young,"  Kenneth 
Howie  (age  17),  306  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Third  pri/e,  "  t>possum,'' 
William  P.  Anderson  (age 
12),  Cecilton,  .Md. 

Puzztamaking.  Gold  badges,  Elizabeth  T.  Harned 
(a^^^^^cane,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Eleanor  Marvin 
(■•^^BW^^  S-  ^P'''"g  S'-'  Pensacola,  I'la. 

b.adges,  Jean  Herbet  (age  15),  i   Rue  Carbe, 


lAl.I.ABV. 

BV   FA.NXY    R.    IIIl.l.    (aCE    1$). 

(Go/J  /}at/^(.) 

Oil,  hush  thee,  my  baby ;  the  great  world  is  sleeping, 

.\nd  night  soars  above  us  with  black,  drooping  wings  ; 
Let  no  fears  come  nigh  thee,  for  mother  is  i)y  thee, 
.\nd  sweetly  and  softly  a  lullaby  sings. 

Oh,  close,  drowsy  eyelids,  now  j  close  them,  my  baby, 
.•\nd  let  thy  fair  head  on  the  pillow  repose ; 

Then  sleep  will  steal  softly  and  lure  thee  to  dreamland. 
Oh,  hush  thee,  my  <larling:    thy  tired  eyes  close  ! 


murmuring  down   through   the 


The   cool  \vin<l 
valley, 
Whispering  low  as  it  rustles  .along, 

Sw.iying  the  long  grass   all   dripping 
with  dcwdrops, 
.\nd  hushing  the  world  with  its  low, 
sweet  song. 

Oh,  hush  thee,  my  baby!  the  shadows 
.are  deep'ning ; 
The  night-wind's  cool  breathing  will 
soothe  thee  to  rest. 
May  heaven    defend  thee  and    sweet 
sleep  attend  thee, 
-•\nd  (jod's  holy  angels  watch  over 
thy  rest! 

MV    FAVORITE    EPISODE    IN 
IIISTORV. 

HV  Mll.DRF.I)  NF.WMANN  (agK  I5). 
(&'/,/ A/./^',-.) 
Ir  was  in  1S62  that  the  era  of  iron- 
clad vessels  first  beg.an.  For  hun- 
dreds, indeed  thousands,  of  years  be- 
fore, nothing  but  wooden  ships  had 
ever  been  used,  and  these  were  thought 
sufficient  for  every  emergency.  But 
this  state  of  affairs  was  not  to  last 
much  longer,  as  the  wondering  people 

soon  found  out. 
^_____  On    March    8,   while    su- 

|)reinc  quiet  was  reigning  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  while 
the  "Congress  ".and  "Cum- 
berland "  and  various  other 
Union  vessels  were  lazily 
sailing  around  the  bay,  the 
iron-clad  "  Merrimac  "  suildenly  nuade  its  appearance  at 
Hampton  Ko.ads  and  sailed  into  their  midst. 

This  vessel  h.a<l  fornierly  been  the  Confeilerate  ship 

,         ,,  "Virginia,"   but  it  had  been  entirely  covered  with  a 

Pari^    France,   and  Elizabeth   Keen^age  12),  Ridley     coat  of  iron,  renamed  the  Merrimac,  .and  sent  out  to 
Park,  I>el.  Co.,  Pa.  destroy  the  Union  fleet  at  anchor  here. 

Puzzle -answers.  Gold  badges,  Elliot  Quincy  She  now  opened  fire  .at  once  lui  the  Cumberland,  and 
Adams  (age  14),  36  Emery  St.,  Medford,  Pa.,  and  a  terrible  struggle  ensue<l,  in  which  the  heavy  iron-clad 
Annie  C.  Smith  (age  14),  123  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,      monster  came  off  victorious.      When  she  had  succeeded 


N.  V. 

Silver  badges,  Louise  K.  Cowdrey  (age  n),  143 
W.  Soth  St.,  New  York  City,  and  Lester  M.  Beattie 
(age  15),  120  E.  Main  St.,  Xorwalk,  Ohio. 


.\ny  League  member  who  has  broken  or  |o^t  the 
League  bailge  may  obtain  a  new  one  on  application. 
This  does  not  a|iply  to  |>rize  bjwlges. 


in  demolishing  and  sinking  the  Cumberland,  she  began 
an  .attack  on  the  Congress,  which  soon  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  to  what  was  yet  to  come. 

The  iie.xt  morning  w.as  hazy,  and  a  mist  pervaded  the 
length  of  the  bay.  But  gr.i<lually  it  cleared  and  the 
Merrimac  made  her  way  up  from  Norfolk  Harlwr 
(where  she  had  anchored  for  the  night)  into  the  l>ay, 
preparatory  to  an  attack  on  the  "  .Minnesota."  Hut 
wh.it  an  odd  sight  met  her  captain's  vision!      There, 
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alongside  of  the  Minnesota,  stood  the  strangest-looking 
craft  ever  seen.  Its  long  iron  deck  was  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  above  water,  and  on  top  of  that  was  a  round, 
revolving  turret,  carrying  two  eleven-inch  guns.  It 
seemed,  as  indeed  the  Confederate  commander  called  it, 
"  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft." 

The  Merrimac,  as  if  in  disdain  of  it,  opened  fire  on 


MY   FAVORITE    EPISODE    I.N"    HISTORY. 

BY    ELIZ.\BETH     PARKER    (AGE     16). 

(GolJ  Badge.) 

There  is  one  episode  in  history  which  made  a  great 

impression  on  me   the  first  time  I  remember  hearing 

about  it,  and  that  impression  has  not  been  lost  or  even 


the  Minnesota;  but  this  state  of  proceedings  did   not      become  fainter  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since. 


satisfy  the  "  Monitor"  (as 
the  strange  vessel  was 
called),  so,  darting  out 
from  under  her  lee,  she- 
hurled  at  the  Merrimac  two 
one  hundred  and  si.xty-si\ 
pound  balls.  The  Merri 
mac  poured  in  a  broadsiiU . 
but,  having  brought  n  ■ 
shot  heavy  enough  to  com- 
pete with  an  iron  vessel. 
the  shells  either  glanced 
off  or  went  sizzling  into  the 
water.  A  terrible  conflict 
ensued.  .\t  last  ironclal 
had  met  ironclad,  and  tin 
result  was  one  of  the  n)os[ 
decisive  and  terrific  battle> 
of  the  war. 

Blow  followed  blow  ami 
volley  followed  volley, 
until  at  last  the  spectators 
on  shore  saw  that  the  stern 
of  the  Merrimac  was  1.t_ 
ging  and  that  she  was  le:ii 
ing  decidedly  in  sever, 
places. 

In  a  few  moments  si 
ceased    firing    and    liega:. 
to   sail    slowly  out  of  the 
bay. 

So  this  great  vessel,  thai 
had  come  in  so  proudly  an  ! 
defiantly  like  the  giant  Go 
liath  of  old,  went  out  <U 
feated  and  humiliated  b\ 
the  Davidof  modern  timo, 
the  Monitor. 


It  happened  in  July, 
1776,  when  a  group  of 
men,  the  representatives  of 
the  .American  people,  were 
gathered  together  about  a 
table,  signing  their  names 
to  that  great  work  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  I  nde- 
pendence. 

-Among  the  last  to  come 
forward  was  a  man  from 
Maryland,  and  after  writ- 
ing his  name,  Charles  Car- 
roll, one  of  the  others  said 
to  him,  "  If  England  ever 
gets  us  in  her  power  we  are 
sure  to  be  hung  as  traitors. 
But  there  are  other  men  in 
the  colonies  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Carroll,  so  you 
have  more  of  a  chance  to 
escape." 

For  a  moment  there  was 
silence ;  then  Carroll  picked 
up  the  pen  and  after  his 
signature  wrote  the  words  : 
"Of  C.irrollton"  — the  only 
man  in  all  those  fifty-six  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived. 

Other  things,  perhaps, 
ijf  far  more  importance  to 
the  world  have  taken  place 
than  when  Charles  Carroll 
wrote  the  name  of  his  town 
after  his  own  ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  his  unsel- 
fishness and  bravery  will 
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ever  be  treasured  in  my  miml  as  an  evidence  of  those       Arlliur,  in  a  disappointed  tone.     "  Docs  your  interest- 
qualities  which  I  most  admire.  ing  story  end  there?  " 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no,"  laughed  Mellicent,  and  she  went 

A  SCOTCH  LULLABY.  ""■ 


nv  HELEN  I.OMBAERT  SCOnEY  (ACE  12). 

(Co/./  /?i7<4v.) 
.Ah,  liairnie,  noo  the  moon  's  coom  up, 

The  sun  will  shine  nae  niair  ; 
'  r  is  noo  the  bats  and  owls  fly  oot, 

.-\nd  foxes  leave  their  lair. 

The  fairies  and  the  pixies,  too, 

Coom  slippin'  doon  the  brae. 
And  roond  their  wee  and  bonny  queen 

Will  dance  until  the  day. 

What  wad  ye  do  if  it  were  morn, 

With  all  so  gay  and  licht? 
Ye  Vl  sune  be  tired  of  fun  and  play, 

And  greetin'  for  the  nicht. 

The  silver  lily  's  closed  her  bells, 

Sae,  bairnie,  gae  to  rest ; 
The  tired  birdies  are  asleep 

Beneath  their  mither's  breast. 

.MY  FAYORITE  EPISODE  IN  HISTORY. 

BY    MARJORIE   H.    SAWYER    (AGE    I3). 
(Siher  SaJgf.) 

"  Oh,  Mellicent,"  cried  .\rthur,  as  he  shut  his  book, 
"tell  me  a  story,  \von*t  you?    I  'm  so  tired  of  rea<Iing ! " 

Mellicent  laid    her   book  on   the   table    and  slipped 
down  on  the  fur  rug  in  front  of  the  fire  by  .\rthur. 

"Well,  now,"  she  said,  "about  what  sh.ill  I  tell  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Arthur;  "  that  book  you  were 
reading     the     other     day. 
Kenil'Something." 

"  You  mean  Kenilworth, 
don't  you  ? "  said  Melli- 
cent, laughing ;  and,  as 
Arthur  nodded  assent,  she 
began : 

"  You  know.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  sovereigns  of 
England.  She  w.as  not 
very  pretty,  but  she  was 
vain  and  fond  of  splendor 
and  adulatMi,  and  often 
traveli^^^H^the 
witli  ^^W^^s  retinue. 

"  One  time  she  visiteil 
Kenilworth  Castle,  owne'l 
by  the  E.arl  of  Leicester, 
and  I  will  tell  you  about 
that  event. 

"When  Elizalwth  ap- 
proached  the  castle  the 
carl  went  out  to  meet  her. 
He  «xs  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  jeweled  sword,  and 
niounlc.l  on  a  black  horse; 
anil  he  must  have  looked 
so  splendid!"  And  Meili- 
cent's  eyes  grew  dreann 
as  she  wished  she  couM 
have  been  there. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  inquired 


"There  was  a  little  lake  in  the  castle  garden,  and 
when  Eliz.abeth  went  down  there,  a  small  island  came 


floating  up  the  lake,  and  when  it  reached  land,  a  beauti- 
ful maiden  sprang  off,  and  told  in  a  song  that  she  was 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

"The  next  day  Elizabeth  watched  a  battle  between 
men  dressed  as  the  Romans  and  old  pagan  tribes  of 
r.rit.iin.  These  men  fought  with  blunt  spears  only,  so 
they  could  not  be  seriously 
wounded. 

"  Of  course  this  display 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money, 
for  the  men  had  to  be  paid 
for  t-iking  the  parts  and  the 
costumes  procured. 

"  One  sad  thing  marred 
the  gaiety,  and  that  was  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of 
I  ficester,     the      beautiful 

my      Robsart,      secretly 

irried  to  the  earl. 

"  The  queen  had  shown 

icester    so    much    favor 

it  Yarney,  the  earl's  at- 
: ,  lulant,  believed  she  would 
marry  him. 

"  Hut,  as  Leicester  was 
.\lreaily  married,  Yarney 
brought  about  the  death  of 
.\my  Robsart,  so  Leicester 
could  marry  Elizabeth ;  for, 
if  he  rose,  Yarney  would 
also. 

"  However,  Varney  died 
'ion  after. 

"  Hut  Leicester  never 
iH.irrieil  Eliza1>cth." 

Mellicent  paused  and 
looked  at  Arthur,  who  had 
been  very  still. 

He  was  sound  asleep! 
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"A   HEADING  l-'OR   SF.PTBMBEK."      BY   MARGARET  A.    D0B50N,  AGE   14.       (SILVER   BADGE,  f 

MV    FAVORITE   EPISODE   IN    HISTORY— BURGOYNE'S   SURRENDER. 

BY   ALFRED   SCHWARTZ   (AGE    12). 
{Silver  Badge.) 


Ix  the  spring  of  1777  a  British  general  named  liur- 
goyne  started  from  Canada  with  a  force  of  eight  thou- 
sand picked  men.  He  came  down  Lake  Champlain 
anil  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

The  object  of  this  trip  was  to  get  entire  control 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River, 
and  thus  cut  off  New  England  from  the  rest  of  the 
colonies.  New  England  was  then  "the  head  of  the 
rebellion." 

liut  to  cut  off  New  England  from  the  rest  of  the 
colonies  was  more  easily  said  than  done;  for  (leneral 
Schuyler,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill,  cut  down 
bridges  and  felled  trees  across  the  roads  in  the  forest^, 
and  did  everything  which 
helped  to  do  injury  to  the 
British  troops.  Then,  to 
add  to  their  misfortunes, 
provisions  began  to  give 
out. 

Burgoyne  sent  a  force  of 
a  thousand  men  to  get 
more.  Colonel  John  Stail>. 
with  a  small  force,  met  tli^ 
enemy.  This  was  on  An 
gust  16,  1777.  Stark  di - 
fc.ited  the  British  so  badly 
that  not  even  a  hundred 
out  of  the  thousand  ever 
got  back  to  Burgoyne. 
This  was  a  great  victory, 
as  it  shut  off  all  Burgoyne's 
supplies. 

The  Americans  then  fell 
back  to  Bemis  Height.., 
near  Saratoga,  and  hin 
General  Gates  took  com 
mand.  Burgoyne  marched 
steadily  forward  and  was 
repeatedly  .attacked  by  the 
Americans.  Both  armies 
threw  up  breastworks  near 
the  heights  and  prepared 
for  the  decisive  battle.  Tin 
next  day  the  British  madi 
a  desperate  charge  upon  the 


"  bluecoats,"  but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  with 
severe  loss. 

Burgoyne  fell  back  into  his  breastworks  with  his 
defeated  army.  For  two  weeks  both  armies  lay  in  their 
intrenchments.  The  British  had  the  alternative  of  starva- 
tion or  fight.  Burgoyne  decided  on  the  latter.  Both 
sides  fought  desperately,  but  the  Americans  gained  the 
victory. 

The  British  were  driven  into  Saratoga,  and  seeing 
that  escape  was  impossible,  Burgoyne  surrendered  his 
whole  army  to  General  Gates.  This  hms  a  great  victory, 
and  was  largely  due  to  the  fighting  of  Benedict  .\rnold's 
and  1  lanicl  Morgan's  sharp-shooters. 
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LULLABV. 

BY   MARCrERITE   STIART    (AUK    1 5) 
{Siher  Badge. ) 

HiSllABY,  baby,  the  sun  's  in  the  west; 
The  robin  is  seeking  his  high,  breezy  nest : 
The  twihght  is  here,   an! 
the  world  is  at  rcsi  — 
Hushaby,  baby.my  o\v! 

Hushaby,  baby,  high  uj 

the  tree 
Now     rustles    the    ni^;! 

wind,  with  sound  Iil 

the  sea. 
The  sandman  is  cominy  - 

from  dreamland  is  In 
Hushaby,  baby,  my  ou  : 

Hushaby,  baby,  the  str 

light  the  sky. 
Night,  with  her  swift-flyip_ 

steeds,  draweth  ni^'l. 
.And,      borne      by      wli-: 

horses,  the  moon  r; 

cth  high — 
H  ushaby,  baby,  my  o\\ : 

Hushaby,   baby,  no  h.ii 
can  betide ; 

Thy  mother    is   watchiii,:. 
thy  cradle  beside. 

Hushaby,   baby,    my    dar- 
ling, my  pride. 
Hushaby,  baby,  my  own. 

WOODLAND  LULLABY. 

BV   SISAN    WARRE.V    WILBUR    (AGE    lO). 

{Si/zir  Badge.) 
Woodland  shadows  slowly  length'ning 

Tell  that  even-time  is  near ; 

AH  the  birdies  cease  their  singing. 

So  that  silence  reigneth  here. 

Only  for  the  dreamy  sighing 

Of  the  night-wind  through  the  trees, 
Only  for  the  cricket's  chirping, 
ed  onward  by  the  breeze. 

r  thy  downy  cradle, 
Kstcn  to  the  lullaby ; 
I'airest  nature  's  softly  singing 
In  the  sleeping  forest  nigh. 

All  the  little  birds  are  resting 
In  the  swaying  nests  above; 

Wander  thou  to  happy  dreamland. 
Mother's  dainty  baby,  love. 

A  LULLABY. 

BV  JANE   MKLORIM    (AGE    13). 
(Sikrr  Budge.) 
Sleep,  sleep,  oh,  little  one,  sleep. 

In  the  cottage  by  the  sea, 
While  the  wild,  wild  waves  are  singing 
Their  songs  to  you  ami  me. 

Oh,  it  is  well  that  our  cottage 

Is  built  on  a  blufl  so  high. 
For  the  ocean  is  cruel  and  stormy, 

.And  there  's  lightning  in  the  sky. 


Sleep,  sleep,  oh,  liitle  one,  sleep, 

While  the  storm  is  lulling  outside; 
For  now  it  is  light,  and  the  fears  of  the  night 

I  lave  ebbed  away  with  the  tide. 

Well  may  you  smile  while  sleeping, 

Knr  out  upon  yon  blue  sea 
Is  the  noble  ship  of  your 
father. 
Sailing  home  to  you  and 


MY    FAVORITE    EPI- 
SODE  IN  HISTORY. 

l:V  FRANCIS  KING  MIR- 
RAY  (AGE  7). 
(Silver  Badge.) 
Caitain  Sutter  was 
tlic  first  discoverer  of  gold 
in  California;  he  built  a 
lumill  down  by  a  river. 
I  he  sawmill  worked  by 
■  Iter,  but  the  river  was 
nc.i  deep  enough  for  the 
wheel  to  turn  around.  So 
one  of  his  men,  named 
-Marshal,  w;is  digging  to 
make  it  deeper,  and  while 
he  was  digging  he  saw  some 
little  yellow  things.  So 
he  got  on  his  horse  and 
he  rode  back  to  the  place 
where  he  was  staying.  .-Vnd 
he  wanted  to  see  Captain 
Sutter  alone,  and  to  pull 
down  the  shades,  and  to  give  him  a  pair  of  scales.  And 
then  he  poured  the  little  yellow  things  out  on  the  table,  and 
they  weighed  them,  and  they  found  out  that  it  wa-s  gold. 
S.i  they  hired  some  In.li.ins't..  di^  fcir  j;.  iM  f..r  th.-m. 


(SILVER  BADGE.) 
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vicKirs  ha<l  not  a  single 
man  killed  and  hut  seven 
wounded,  their  ships  were 
almost  uninjured,  and 
they  had  established  the 
superiority  of  the  disci- 
plined, intelligent  Anieri- 
1  an  seamen  over  the  un- 
istiplincd  but  brave 
^I'.iniarik. 


M  III'   I.. 

Any  reader  of  S  r. 
Nkhoi.as  is  entitled 
to  League  member- 
ship and  to  a  League 
l):idi;c  on  application. 


m^ 


*  A   HEADING   FOR   SEPTEMBER. 


J.    C.    PREWITT,    AGE 


One  day  a  man  went  to  the  sawmill,  and  they  told 
him  the  secret  and  gave  him  some  gold.  After  that  the 
secret  spread  as  fire  in  a  field  would.  So  in  about  a 
month  the  land  was  covered  with  tents  and  people. 

MY   FAVORITE   EPISODE   IN    HISTORY. 

BY    LOUISE    EIX;.\R    {.\GE     15). 

I  THINK  that  my  favorite  episode  in  history,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  remarUalile  battles  that  has  ever 
been  fought,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
Manila  Bay. 

Long  before  daybreak  Sunday  morning.  May  I,  189S, 
the  American  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Dewey,  sailed  into  Manila  harbor  past  the  for- 
tifications, and  lay  waiting  for  daylight. 

It  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight  in  the  landlocked 
bay  of  Manila  when  it  became  light  enough  for  the  oji 
posing  forces  to  discover  each  other,  lying  under  tlu- 
great  guns  of  the  fortifications  and  with  the  towers  ami 
church  spires  of  the  city  dimly  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  American  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships,  a 
despatch-boat,  and  a  steamer  used  as  a  collier.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admir.al  Montejo, 
consisted  of  fourteen  ships  and  gunboats. 

.Mthough  the  Spanish  had  more  vessels,  they  were 
not  as  powerful  in  size  or  armament  as  the  -Vmerican 
ships.  The  exhibition  of  the  deadly  accuracy  of  the 
American  marksm.anship  was  without  comparison  in 
naval  history,  while  the  Spanish  gunners,  who  knew 
the  harbor  perfectly,  were  unable  to  seriously  injure 
any  of  our  ships. 

The  Spanish  fought  with  desperation,  but  such  a  re- 
morseless fire  was  poured  into  their  ships  that  at  forty 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  their  ships  were  all  sunk 
or  so  li.idly  injured  as  to  be  unmanageable. 

This  great  victory  filled  the  world  with  amazement 
and  admiration,  for  by  it  the  Spanish  lost  one  thous.and 
men  killed,  six  hundred  wounded,  fourteen  ships  com- 
pletely destroyed,  .and  vast  stores  of  coal,  guns,  and 
supplies,  together  with  a  great  colonial  possession  of 
enormous    wealth   and    natural    resources :     while    the 


A    lA  l.LAItY. 
by  dorothy  stevens 
(age  14). 
Now  the   evening  stars 
are   peeping, 
(SILVER  BADGE.)  O'er  the  land  the  twi- 

light f.alls ; 
Birds  and  flowers  all  are  sleeping, 
.\nd  the  cricket  chirps  and  calls. 

In  the  west  the  red  sun  sinking 
Gilds  the  river  with  its  glow; 


Baby's  dewy  eyes  arc  blinking, 
Soon  to  dreamland  he  must  go. 

Echoes  round  us  now  are  crying ; 

Hush,  my  baby,  do  not  fear. 
Listen  to  the  zephyrs  sighing, 
"  Day  is  done  and  night  is  here." 
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THE  LULLABY  OF  THE  WIND. 

BY    MAHEI.   FLETCHER   (AdE    16). 
The  long  lean  arms  of  the  tulip-tree 

Stretch  upward  to  the  sky ; 
The  wind  through  the  tower  of  the  old  brick  school 

Crooncth  a  lullaby. 
'  Colli  is  the  gleam  of  the  silver  stars 

In  the  sca-bhie  depths  aborce; 
Warm  is  the  heart  that  eo^'ereth  thee. 

Beating  with  mother-lo^'e. 
Ill  the  eaves  the  rain-ero^u  ealls  again — 
Sleep,  oh,  steep,  thou  little  brmcn  -wren  !  " 

On  the  writhing  boughs  of  the  tulip-tree 

The  sun-parched  leaflets  sigh  ; 
The  wind  as  it  comes  from  the  silent  tower 

Chanteth  its  lullaby. 
Gone  is  the  gleam  of  the  silver  stars. 

The  storm-clouds  rage  abm'e; 
But  warm  is  the  heart  that  cm'ereth  thee. 

Beating  with  mother-lori-e. 
Burro7v  thine  eyes  from  the  storm  away — 
Sleep,  oh,  sleep,  thou  little  blue  Jay .'" 


BY    MARY   Cl.ARA    TfCKER    (A(3E   I3). 

{Gold  Badge  Winner.) 

'T  WAS  one  evening  in  September  that  I  wandered  all 

alone 
In   a  quiet,  sh.ady  garden,  grieved   that   summer  dajrs 

had  flown. 
As  I  walked  along  I  listened;  from  afar  there  came  a 

sigh, 
Came   some   sweet   and   plaintive    music  —  't    was    an 

evening  lullaby. 

Yet 't  was  naught  save  gentle  zephyrs  as  they  wandered 

here  and  there. 
Vainly  calling  back  the  flowers,  roses  bright  and  lilies 

fair  ; 
Or  the  twittering  of  the  sparrows  as  they  flew  to 

trees  near  by : 
But  to  me   t  was  sweetest  music,  for  't  was 

nature's  lullaby. 

And  I  thought  how,  when  we  're  weary  ami 

our  life  becomes  a  care, 
When  we  're  dreaming  of  the  happiness  we 

vainly  long  to  share. 


"A   SCNNV   CUKNER."      DV   HELEN   A.    SCRIBNER,  AGE   16. 

Or  when  we  long  for  sympathy  and  no  dear  friends  are 

nigh. 
We  "11  be  soothed  to  rest  and  comfort  just  by  nature's 

lulkiby— 
Soothed   to   peace    and    rest    and    comfort    just    by 

nature's  lullaby. 

MY   FAVORITE   EPISODE   IN    HISTORY. 

BY    CARRIE    A.    DOKE    (AGE     17). 

Iv  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  various 
nations  known  to  the  ancient  world,  we  find  some  sig- 
nificance attached  to  each  name  —  some  link  binding  it 
to  the  world  of  to-day.  .-Vs  Rome  was  the  source  of 
law  and  .Athens  represents  the  highest  civilization  the 
world  ha5  ever  seen,  so  the  name  of  the  Spartan  soldier 
has  ever  been  the  synonym  of  courage  and  bravery. 
With  the  object  of  making  a  nation  of  skilful  soldiers 
who  should  despise  danger  and  suffering,  the  Spartan 
boys  were  trained  in  courage  and  physical  endurance 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  How  well  they  suc- 
ceeded is  shown  by  the  long  Spartan  military  supremacy. 
Their  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  were  never  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  famous  battle  of  Thermop- 
ylae. During  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympian  games, 
Leonidas,  the  King 
of  Sparta,  and  a 
small  band  of 
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SAMUII.    riAVis   OTIS.    Al.B  I3. 

Spartans  and  Athenians  were 
loft  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thcr- 
mopylse  against  the  vast  army 
i.f  Xerxes.  For  two  days  the 
Persians  stormed  the  pass  in 
v:iin  :  even  the  Ton  Thous.->nd 
Immortals  failed. 

IJut  all  the  bravery  of  the 

Spartans  was  useless  because  of  the  treachery  of  one  of 

their  own  countrymen,  who  betrayed  to  Xerxes  a  path 

leading  over  the  mountains.      While  Lconidas,  with  his 

companions,  was  beating  back  the  enemy  in  front,  wor.l 

was  brought  to  him  that 

Xerxes,  with  a  part  of  his 

force,  was  descending  the 

path  in  the  rear.     Seeing 

that  all  was  lost,  Loonidas 

dismissed  the  allies,  and, 

with  his  little  band  of  de- 
voted   Spartans,    died   in 

defending  the  p-iss  which 

had     been     intrusted     to 

him. 

This   was   the    Spartan 

idea  of  glory  and  honor. 

They  were  n>cn  who  pre- 
ferred  death    to   military 

dishonor  —  a  noble  defeat 

to    a    retreat    to    safety. 

There  is    more    glory   in 

such  a  defeat  than  in  the 

most  brilliant  victoryundor 

other  circumstances.  This 

battle   is    considered    the 

most  splendid  example  of 

courage,   patriotism,    .md 

loyalty  ever  known  to  the 

world.     The  story  of  Le- 

onidas  and  his  brave  com- 
panions has  been  told  in 

every  language  and  every 

country  for  over  two  thou- 
sand  years,   and  will  be 

told  as  long  as  stories  of 

heroism  and  courage  arc 

read  and  admired. 

A    LfLLABV. 

HY    I>OROTHE.\    M.    DE.VrKR     (ACK     I4). 

The  sky  shines  rosy  in  the  west. 

The  summer  day  is  done ; 
Now  echoes  'mid  the  twilight  sounds 
The  single  evening  gun. 

Far  different  from  the  gen- 
tle songs 
Which    cradle    in    their 
nest 
Our  wee  home  birds;  an  I 
yet  that  gun 
Brings  to  one  child  h. 
rest. 


The  soldier's  child  within  the  tent 

Is  listening  drowsily. 
While  the  great  gun  booms  his  lullaby 

Hver  the  sounding  sea. 

He  falls  asleep,  and  slowly  then, 

With  one  last  muller  low. 
The  gun  is  stilled  ;  the  little  child. 

Hushed  by  its  echo  slow. 

Is  ilrifting  toward  that  dreamland  dear 

Where  fairyland  comes  nigh  ; 
And  the  gun  is  silenced,  duty  done. 

Such  is  his  lullaby. 

l.UI.I.ABY. 

ItV    MARY    WHITE    I'OU.ND    (AC.K   9). 
KnCKAliY,  baby, 
Rockaby,  dear ; 

The  roses  arc  blooming, 
And  summer  is  here. 

Rockaby,  baby. 

Come,    sleep    for    me, 
dear ; 

Mother  robin  is  singing 
.\  lullaby  clear. 

Rockaby,  baby, 
Rockaby,  dear  ; 

The  summer  is  going, 
.\nd  autumn  is  near. 

LLT.LAHV. 
nv   ELSA    FALK  (AGE  1$). 

The  day  is  done  ; 
The  weary  sun 
Has    gone— has   gone  to 
rest. 
The  chickadee, 
The  gay  pewee, 
Have      flown— flown     to 
their  nest. 

In  woodland  bowers 
The  little  flowers 

Are  all  asleep— asleep; 
The  cowslips  tall, 
The  daisies  small. 

Repose  in  slumber  deep. 

The  silvery  moon 
Is  coming  soon 
To  see  that  all  is  right— 
And  from  afar 
A  twinkling  star 
Bids  you  "  Good  night— good  night." 


~li 


I.lT.l.AUV. 

IIV    MII.IIREI)    SrAM.EY 
ll.KlK    (ACE  8). 

The  flowers  and  birds  are 

now  at  rest. 
So  sleep,   my  dear,    upon 
my  breast, 
By-by, 
Hushaby, 
(idd  he  wiitcheth  with  lov- 
ing eye. 
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The  moon  and  stars  are  wide 

awake, 
But  sleep,  my  dear,  till  day 
doth  break, 
By-by, 
Hushaby, 
God  he  watchcth  with  loving 
eye. 

The  earth  lies  still  through- 
out the  night 
Till  day  bursts  forth  in  gold- 
en light, 
ISy-by, 
Hushaby, 
God  he  watcheth  with  loving 
eye. 

tETTEBS. 

White  Marsh,  Va.  "a  heading  for  s 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I  take 
you  and  1  like  yoii  very  much.    It  is  hard  to  wait  until  the  next  month 
comes  around,  I  want  to  see  you  so  badly.     There  are  some  very 
handsome  houses  in  this  county,  many  of  which  are  historic.     The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this 
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house.      It  was  first  read  on  top  of  the  house.       i  he  r  of  wa.s  thci 
flat,  and  there  were  two  cupolas  on  it 

Hoping  you  will  print  my  letter,  I  am 

Vour  devoted  reader,  Nellie  Tavlor  (age  g). 

St.  Albaks,  Christchi-rch, 
New  Zealand. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  uken  you  for 
only  two  months,  and  I  like  you  very  much,  espe- 
cially the  I-cague.      I  enjoyed  reading  IIomkI.i 


some  of  your  Eastern  members  would  like  to  hear  a  little  .<l>out  the 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Tcrritor>-  Indians.  This  1  will  tell  them,  if  I 
am  not  crowded  out  of  the  Letter-box. 

I  am  situated  between  the  Osage  and  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and 
about  the  time  you  read  this  ihcir  "  Grcen-coni  Dance"  will  be 
"happening."  This  is  an  annual  occurrence,  and  begins  when 
"  roasting  ears  "  arc  most  plentiful,  and  lasts  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  and  a  half.  As  they  go  along  they  buy  up  all  the  roasting 
ears  they  can  find,  and  take  them  up  to  the  Osage  country. 

Another  habit  of  the  Indian  is  to  have  just  what  he  wants  :  and 
when  one  gets  a  thing  they  all  must  have  it.  For  instance,  one  time 
when  a  band  of  them  came  to  our  town  an  Indian  went  into  a  certain 
store  and  saw  a  boh  of  velvet  ($1.50  a  yard)  on  the  counter.  After  he 
bought  some,  he  brought  in  some  more  Indians  and  they  bought 
sonic.     This  continued  until  ihe  whole  bolt  was  gone. 

Notwithstandmg  their  reputation  to  be  warlike,  they  are  generally 
very  peaceable.     Vours  fraternally,         Roscoe  Adams  (age  14). 

Other  inieresiing  and  appreciative  Icllers  have  been  received  from 
Annie  L  Johnson.  Mary  Wend.  F.lsa  Van  Nes,  Madelaine  Dillay, 
Hatty,  Marion  Farnsworth,  Bertie  IJ.  Rcgcster.  Phoebe  Wilkinson, 
Hnrneitc  Kyler  Peaze,  Lucy  Mackenzie,  Doris  Hackbu*.ch,  F.diih 
Clifford,  Rose  Kutler,  Harriet  Gage,  Kowena  D.  Warner,  Mrs.  V.  V. 
Frisby,  Florence  L.Adams,  Irma  S.  Prctzinger.  Miss  Muriel  Haicl 
Wright,  Harry  S.Vrooman,  Jr.,  F.  Marion  Halkeit,  Dorothy  Roland 
Halkctt,  Daisy  James.  Gertrude  May  Winston,  Jessie  Ludgate, 
George  Schobmgcr,  Howard  G.  Wertz. 

NEW  LEAGUE  CHAPTERS. 

No.  667.     "G.  F.  C."     Veda  Wood.  President: 
SecreLiry:  twelve  members.   Addres";,  403  Warren  Av 

No.  668.     Howard  Wertz,  President, 
Peabody,  Kansas. 

No.  669.  *'S.  A.  D."  Josephine  Pitman,  President:  Ck)melia 
Reilly,  Secretary  ;  four   members.     Address,  Laconia,  N-  H. 

No.  670.  •' r.  P.  t."  Jess  Hall.  President;  Elsa  Van  Ncs, 
Secretary  ;  four  members.     Addres*^,  Glcndate,  Ohio. 

No. 671.    Augustus  Smith,  Jr.,  President:  Virginia  Smith,  Secre- 
tary: fourmeml^rs.    Address,  Hox  15?,  Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  V 
Walbom,  President;  Frances 
Address.  IJayunne,  N.  J. 


Edna  Wood, 
.Chicago,  III. 
nembers.     Address, 


Terry's 


right 


ealth 


nd  nie  with 


Syd,  . 
cd  there  for 
left  for  Melbourne  just  bcfor 
wealth.  Father  is  helping  my  sisicr 
the  "Old  UmbrelU  Windmill,"  1 
which  is  pubhshed  in  your  Ociobei 
live  such  a  lonu  way  off  that  I  cannot  send  in 
the  puzzles,  but  I  like  tryine  to  work  them  out 
for  myself  Father  h.is  a  volume  of  you  that  is 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  I  look  such  an  interest 
in  you  th.it  father  has  taken  you  for  me.  I  w.-is 
bom  in  Melb<Mime,  and  left  for  Sidney  a  year 
later.  We  were  in  Melbourne  six  months  the 
second  time,  then  in  Wellington  eighteen  months, 
and  have  been  here  two  months.  Now  I  must 
close.  Your  little  reader. 

May  E.  Bkothrrs  (age  it). 

Jrnnincs,  Pawner  Co.,  OKtA. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:    I   thought,   perhaps. 

Vol.  XXX.— 132. 
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Dorothy  Weber 
Kva  L.  Moldrup 
Donna  J    Todd 
E.  F.  Pciere 
(icnrudc    Louise 


Can- 


[Sept. 

Helen  M.  Bradman 
Robert  Powell  Colter 
Ma  Hon  E.  Lane 
Josephine  Potter  Davis 
Mary  Grinnell 
Sidney  H.  Moise 
Ivlizabcth  K.  Ka^tman 
Eleanors   Wilson 
(;corge  Millei 


Ethel  Naomi  Bcrrian 
p:winK  George  Philbi 
Richard  II.  Phillios 
Ellen  Soumarolcon  Kl*-  How.ird  R  Clapp 

ton  Robert  Wheeler 

Alberta   Eleanor  Alex-  Hilda  M.  Ryan 

Helen  E.  Hackney 


DOKUTll 


TH£  ROLL   OF  HONOR. 

No.  I.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  1 
published  had  space  permitted. 

No.  2.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitle; 
honorable  mention  and  encouragement. 


VERSE  I. 

Harold  R.  Norris 

Alice  Ogdcn 

Wilkie  Gilhotm 

Alleinc  Langford 

Mary  McDermott 

Katharine  Monica  Burton     Elizabeth  Luch; 

Florence  Gage  Hatton  Dorothy  Culver  Mills 


Helen  Spear 
Dorothy  Russell  Lewis 
Leigh  Sowers 
Mary  E.  Winslow 
Belle  Builcr 
Genevieve  Robinson 
Marjoric  Martin 


Margaret  Eleana  K< 

Rowena  Arthur 

John  Sheliey  Patterson 

Helen  Chapin  Moodey 

Emily  Rose  Burt 

Margaret  C.  HaU 

Annie  Johnson 

Florence  Elizabeth  Yodcr 

Freda  M.  Harrison 

Eleanor  Myers 

Beulah  H.  Kidgeway 

Dorothy  Allen 

Ray  Randall 

Mar>-  Blossom  Bloss 

^Iargaret  King 

Margaret  Ewing 

Edna  S.  HoU-oyd 

S.  K.  Smith 

Florence  L.  Bain 

Edith  M.  Clark 

Doris  Francklyn 

Anna  Preston 

Clara  E-  Boyer 

Annie  Crim 

Marguerite  Beatrice  Child 

Caroline  Clinton  Everett 

Ethell  Oiratt  Lewis 

Wynonah  Bieazeale 

Karl  Springer  Cnte 

(Jertrudc  May  Winsione 

Harriet  Gage 

Agnes  Churchill  Lacy 

Christine  Graham 

Eleanor  Barbour 

Allene  Gregory 

Maud  Dudley  Shackelford 

Marjoric  Vcrschyle  Betts 

Eleanor  Linton 

Elizabeth  F.  White 

Mar>'  Vcula  Westcott 

Blanche  H.  Leeming 

Doroihv  Coit 

Nannie' C.  Barr 

Frederick  A.  Coates 

Dorothy  Walker 

Margaret  Lay  Barber 

Ethelwyn  Hanis 

Martha  Keim 

Maijorie  Wellington 

VERSE  2. 
Rachel  W.  Crane 


Katha 
Elsie  Macdonald 
Margery  Bennett 
Lillie  Knollenberg 
Virginia  Jones 
Odette  Growe 
Annie  S.  Ramsey 
Alice  Marga 


Gladys  Ralston  Britton 
Helen  Greene 
Miriam  A.  De  Ford 
Ethel  Steinhilber 
Ethel  Volland 
Conrad  C.  Aiken 
Swanhild  Hummeland 
Freda  L  Keys 
Walter  S.  Marvin 
Edith  Julia  Ballou 


Florence  Short 
Carol  S.  Williams 

been  Kdith  M.  Snelgrove 
Florence  0'I)..nnell 

m  to  M.iry  E.  Smyth 
Bcr>l  Ingles 
Bertie  B   Rcgestcr 
Edith  Odes 
Katharine  E.  Butler 
Helen  Van  Dyck 
Eleanor  Jewett 
Marji.rie  Mhoon 
Th'xla  Cockraft 
Majel  BuckstaH" 
Rowena  Morse 
Lydia  Caroline  Gibson 
Ethel  B.  Voimgs 
Frances  C.  Minor 
Margaret  E.  Sloan 
Margaret  Stevens 
Dorothy  Rowland  Swift 
Margaret  C.  Richey 
Dorothy  Stott 
Lydia  A.  I'rutchfield 
B.  Styron 


H.  Mabel  Sawyer 
Abigail  E.  Jcnncr 
Hilda  Brown 
Hyah  Scott  Russe 
Minnie  C.  Chase 
Louis  F.  May 
M.  Sydnev  Foster 
Marjoiie  Howson 
Harrictle  Kyler  P' 
Ada  H.  Case 
I^bcl  Davidson  Prickett 
Privcilla  C.  Goodwyn,  Jr. 
Frances  E.  Gardner 
Hcrrick  H.  Harwood 
Mamie  l.ucile  Doty 
Alice  M.  Perkins 


Dorothea  Gay 
Harold  Douglas 
Allen  Frank  Brewer 
Dorothy  Nicoll 
Kathenne  Ashby 
Elizabeth  B.  Simpson 
Helen  Conant  Monro 
Cornelia  R.  Hinkley 
Mathilde  M.  Parbett 
Susy  Fii 
Cyrena 

Pauline  Dutcher 
Margaret  Wharton 
Howard  Hosmer 


;  Roy  S.  Foster 
Will  Davis 
Edward  Stafford 

1        Eleanor  C.  Hamill 
Laura  A.  Poriman 
Philip  Means 
Dorothy  Dougla&s 
Nellie     L'jng      Foster 
^e       Comeeys 

Eliz.ibcth  R.  Marvin 

Dorothea  Thompson 

M.  Pauline  A.  KaUi 

E   S.  Thomtoti 

Grace 


Elci 


•Ma 


DoriTihy  Elizabeth  True 
Dolores  de  Arozarena 
Helena  Neva  Curtis 
Eleanor  Clifton 
Katharine  L.  Marvin 
Katharine  P.  Moore 
Mary  Bartlctt 
Alfred  Redfield 
Alice  Scabrook 
Alan  M.  Fairbank 
Anna  Constance  Hef- 

fem 
Lola  Hall 


Syckel  Martin  Edena  Curry 

Helen  W.  Kennedy 
Virginia  Hunt 
Mary  R.  Hull 
iLmilic  Ide  Mollie  M.  Cossart 

Helen  Mabry  Boucher  Bal-  Haltic  Hawley 


Flo 


Alice  Ha 


istalt 
I  du  Pont  Barkcsdale 


ngto 


Lynn  Webster  Meekin 

Eduard  H.  Lecte 

Robert  H.  P.  Holden 

Gcorgiana  Myers  Siurdce     Robert  Lindley  Murray 

Lois  Gilbert  Sutherland         Simon  Cohen 

Elizabeth  Wellington  Elsa  Clark 


lard 

Eleanor  P.  Wheeler 
Amy  Schcchtcr 
Anna  Sprague 
Emily  E.  Bond,  Jr. 
Edwin  A.  Lconhard 
Mary  Thompson 


Maria  L.  Llano 
Helen  Stroud 
Dori>thy  F.  Smith 
Hattic  Budd  Hyde 
Gcorgie  Louise  Wa 
Hamct  R.  Fox 


Louise  Taylor  Pr«sion 
£.  Mortimer  Wilmerding 


Ruth  Helen  Bri 
Juliet  Whiion 
Lucie  A.  Dolan 
Lune  Davis 


Katharine  J.Bailey 
Alice  C.  Phillips 
Nina  P.  Skou^es 
Dorothy  McK.cc 

DRAWINGS  I. 
Florence  Gardiner 
Henry  Cohen 
Alice  Josephine  Goss 
Frances  Mitchell 
Isad'ire  Douglas 
Beverley  Lambe 
Anna  k.  Stimson 
M.  Frances  Kccline 
Mary  Ross 
Florence  Mason 
Phoebe  Hunter 
Mary  P.  Damon 
Mark  Curtis  Kinney 
Saidee  E.  Kennedy 
Herbert  Clifford  Jackson 
Florence  Ewing  Wilkinson 
Sclma  Swan  Strom 
Raphael  Mora,  Jr. 
Miron  Bunnell 
Newman  Levy 
Theodore  Wyman 
Signe  Swan-itrom 
May  Lewis  Close 
Melville  Coleman  Levey 
Margaret  C.  C.  Brooks 
James  Maloney 
Pcircc  Charies  Johnson 
Katharine  Thompson 
Reginald  L.  Whitman 
Helena  B  Flynn 
John  Sinclair 
Frances  Chapin 
Elizabeth  Robinson 
Margaret  Wintlirop  Peck 
Elizabeth  Stockton 
Roger  K.  Lane 
luha  S-  Lovcjoy 
Sumner  Field  Larchcr 
Eleanor  Hinton 
Margaret  Peckham 
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Mildred  C.  Jones 
Eleanor  Mollis  Murdock 
Margery  Bradshaw 
Ruth  Felt 


Bessie  Harris 
Marion  D   Freeni;<n 
Helen  R.  Janeway 
Jerome  M.  Howard 


DRAWINGS  J. 
Melton  K.  Owen 
l>orothy  Bedell 
Raymond    R.  Olson 
Otant  Willard  Pitbladdo 
Robert  C.  lienchlcy 
C    B.  Edwalds 
Dorothea  Clapp 
l-slher  Parker 
H.  Dc  Veer 
Gladys  G.  Young 
Phoebe  Wilkinson 
Rithard  A.  Rcddy 
Pira  Wood 
Eliiabeth  A.  Gest 
Don  H.  Davy 

1  B.  Young! 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Ralph  W   Howell 
Hcnrv  H    Hickman 
Kffie  Si.  Pne>t 
W.  F.  Harold  Bniun 
Helen  McLaughlin 

L.  Jacobi 

Jc^M  Hewitt 

Florence  R.  T.  Smith 

Donald  F.  Cranor 

Frances  R.  Porter 

Dorothy  W.  Stanton 

M.  Constance  Benlley 

Lesley  Pearson 

Rose  Wood 

Beatrice  Howson 

Reginald  F.  Morgan 


1  Jessie  Dicscher   Dorothy  Brooks 


Philip  Little 

Emihe  C.  Flagg 

Marion  K  Cobb 

Albert  Eisner,  Jr. 

Alice  Hartich 

Eleanor  K.  Faget 

Vere  B  Kupfer 

Harriet  Park 

Margaret  Deland 

Cordner  H   Smith 

Aimee  Ver\-alen 

Zena  P.irker 

Henrie  Olen 

Jerome  Lilly 

Helen  Cbrk  Crane 

Ella  E.  Preston 

Helen  Wilson  Barnes    Percy  Cole 

Edith  Plonsky  Gertrude  W 

M.irgarct  Robertson    O 


Feelira  Varvaro 
Elizabeth  Morrison 
Ruth  Peirce  Getchcll 
Cyril  B.  Andrews 
John  Fry 
HildegarJc  Allen 
Michael  Heidelbergcr 
Mary  Tate 
Florence  L.  Kenway 
Julia  S.  Howell 
George  A.  Priest 
Man-  R.  Paul 
I.eslie  Bradley 
N.  W.  Swayne 
Arthur  Dnimmond 
Marguerite  E.  Schley 


Smith 


Dorothy  F.  H 
Inez  A.  Rogers 
Joseph  Charlat 
Rena  Kellncr 
Margaret  McKeon 
Grctchcn  Wallher 
Jessie  I.ouise  Tayl 
Emily  W.  Browne 
Margaret  E.  Nicholson 
Herman  Witte 
Eleanor  F.  Town 
Ethel  Messervy 
Allen  Sage  WiUier 
Othraar  A.  Wdss 
Atala  T.  Scudder 
I^uise  Holmes 
Milton  I.ee,  Jr. 
Alison  Stn.lhy 
Muriel  .M    K.  E.  Dougla; 
Marion  Jacqueline  ( )vert 
Margaret  Jane  Russell 
M.iTJory  Anne  Harrison 
Murcl  Consunce  Evans 
Gustav  H.  Kaemmerling 
Guinevere  H    Norwood 
Sidney  Edward  Dickinso 
Elizabeth  M.  Cooper 
Ruth  M    Enoi 
Nettie  Wilson 
Liuisa  Hotlgc 
James  J  Turn 
Kvcreit  Snvdci 
Hilda  Bn.nson 
Katharine  H.  Toad 


Ellsworth  Scoit 
Elizabeth  Chapin 
Ahce  S.  Couscns 

PUZZLES  1 
Marjoric  Holmes 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  48. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awanis  yuld  and  silver  badges  each 
month  for  the  best  poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puz- 
zle.";, and  puzzle-answers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize.  To  any  League  member  who  has  won 
a  gold  badge  for  any  of  the  above-named  achievements,  and  shall 
again  win  lir.st  place,  a  cas/i  (•rize  of  five  dolUirs  will  lie  awarded, 

instead  of  anothir 
i^old  bttdge. 

Competition 
No.  48  will  close 
September  ao 
(for  foreign  mem- 
bers September 
25).  The  awards 
will  be  an- 
nounced and 
prize  contribu- 
tions published 
in  St.  Nicholas 
for  December. 

Verse.  To 
contain  not  more 
than  twenty-four 
lines,  and  maybe 
illustrated,  if  de- 
sired, with  not 
more  than  two 
ilrawings  or  pho- 
tographs by  the 
author.  Title  to 
contaiwhe  word 
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HBADING   FOR    SEP 


ALKETT  (age  to). 


T.Jr 


Nell  G.  Semlinger 
Jennie  S    MiUiken 
E.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Katharine  H.  Wead 
Samuel  P    Haldenstein 
Catharine  B.  Hooper 
Morrison  N.  Stiles 
Helen  Clark  Perry 
Daisy  James 
Tuckerman  Day 
Richard  Plucher 

„  PUZZLES  J. 

Nellie  Carter  Dodd 
William  Ellis  Keysor 
Helen  Jellifle 
Madge  Oakley 
Sarah  W.  Parker 
Frederick  Doyle 
F.leanor  C    French 
Philip  H.  Bunker 
Florence  Hoyle 
Margaret  C.  Engle 
Philip  Orme 
Lela  Verne  Parfrey 
J.  Gordon  Gilkcy 


PHOTOGRAPHS  i. 

Ridgely  Fisher 
Reginuld  French 
Joseph  F    Rumsey.  Jr. 
I>oroihy  G    Bio.,ks 
William  WinficldCobb.Jr 
George  F   Bliven 
Charlrs  Fry,  Ir. 
Frederic  P-  Humphreys 
Gertrude  Matthews 
Philip  S.  Jamieson 
Martha  D.  McKechnie 
Harold  F..wler  Gerrard 
Stanley  Cobb 
Eva  Sherman 
Kalherine  £.  Maloon 


istmas- 
tiiiie.' 
Prose.   -Article 

or  story  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  words.  It  may  be  illus- 
trated, if  desired,  with  not  more  than  two  drawings  by  the  author. 
Title  (repeated,  see  editorial),  "  My  Favorite  Episode  in  History." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  interior  or  exterior,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, but  no  blue  prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "  Happiness." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash  (not  color), 
interior  or  exterior.  Two  subjects,  "  A  Home  Sketch  "  and  "  A 
Ilc-iding  for  December." 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle-answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set  of  an- 
swers to  puzzles  in  this  issue  <f  Sr.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird  Photograph.  To  encourage  the  pursuing 
of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun.  For  the  best  photograph 
of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken  in  its  natural  home:  First  Prize, 
five  dollars  and  League  gold  badge.  Second  Prize,  three  dollars 
and  League  gold  badge.      Third  Prize,  League  gold  badge. 

RULES. 

EvF.RY  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  Iw  indorsed  as  "  origi- 
n.al"  by  parent,  teacher, 
or  guardian,  7vho  must  be 
:\>n;ineed  that  the  eontri- 
lution  is  wholly  the  work 
.md  idea  of  the  sender. 
Write  or  draw  on  otte  side 
,f  the  f^if^r  only. 

The  St.  Nich- 
olas League, 

Lnion  S*]., 

New  York. 
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BOOKS   AND    READING. 


AN  ECHO  OF  For  a  new  competition  we 

VACATION.  j,re  going  to  ask  our  readers 
—  any  below  eighteen  —  to  write  in  500  words 
a  little  story  describing  an  imaginary  vacation- 
trip  of  a  week  or  less  into  some  favorite  book. 
Imagine  that  you  had  been  invited  by  a  book- 
character  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  or  her,  and  to  stay 
or  to  travel  in  his  or  her  company  for  a  few  days. 
Into  what  book  would  you  prefer  to  go,  with 
what  character  of  that  book  would  you  spend 
your  time,  and  in  what  happenings  of  the  book 
would  you  take  part  ?  As  a  suggestion,  you 
might  travel  with  the  Pickwick  Club,  with  Cap- 
tain Nemo  of  the  "  Nautilus,"  with  Master  Sky- 
lark, Robin  Hood,  Lord  Fauntleroy,  or  our  old 
friend  Alice.  Tell  us  what  you  saw  and  what 
you  enjoyed,  but  do  not  write  more  than  500 
words.  So  long  as  you  make  up  the  story  and 
write  it  yourself,  there  is  no  objection  to  your 
asking  older  friends  for  hints. 

For  the  best  three  stories  received  before  Sep- 
tember 25,  1903,  there  will  be  three  prizes, — 
$5.00,  $3.00,  and  $2.00, —  and  the  best  story  of 
all  will  be  printed  in  this  department.  Address, 
Books  and  Reading,  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 
CARING  FOR  In  nothing  is  it  truer  that 

YOUR  BOOKS,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  " 
than  in  the  care  of  your  good  friends  the  books. 
Watch  them,  and  as  soon  as  signs  of  old  age 
appear  do  your  best  to  heal  the  ravages  of 
time.  A  book-hospital  might  well  be  established 
in  every  household,  so  that  the  injured  would 
receive  "  first  aid  "  —  the  timely  assistance  that 
will  prolong  life  and  service.  You  will  find  the 
equipment  of  such  a  hospital  a  simple  matter 
and  not  expensive.  You  will  need  a  tube  of 
paste,  tough  thin  paper,  strips  of  leather  and 
of  linen,  water-colors,  transparent  gummed 
paper,  and  so  on.  With  these  at  hand  you  may 
easily  graduate  into  a  competent  book-surgeon. 
Tom  leaves  can  be  strengthened,  backs  can  be 
reinforced,  missing  pages  replaced,  copying  the 
text  from  another  volume.  Thus  many  a  good 
book  rescued  from  early  dissolution  may  go  on 
to  an  honored  and  useful  old  age.  Remember 
that  a  book  of  good  fiction  is  seldom  like  a 


lump  of  chalk;  the  chalk  is  useful  down  to  the  last 
fragment,  but  a  book  rather  resembles  a  soap- 
bubble,  being  often  destroyed  by  the  first  injury. 
MOVABLE  PAPER       There  is, of  course, some- 
covERS.  thing  re])ellent  in  the  paper 

slip-cover.  It  is  like  a  little  girl  we.Tring  curl- 
papers or  a  boy  in  slippers,  better  suited  for 
comfort  and  utility  than  for  public  display.  But 
there  is  a  time  when  the  cover  is  excusable  ;  and 
that  is  during  the  first  reading  of  a  book  — 
while  it  is  being  carried  about  and  left  on  tables, 
chairs,  and  window-seats,  or  even  up  in  a  tree. 
Then  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  working-jacket, 
and  it  may  be  put  on  until  the  last  page  has 
been  read.  In  this  way  you  will  have  clean 
books  and  yet  an  attractive  bookcase. 

IF  BOOKS  "  Would  n't  it  be  nice  to 

COULD  TALK!  have  books  made  so  that 
they  would  read  themselves  aloud  !  "  said  a 
young  reader  of  this  department  to  its  editor. 
She  was  thinking  that  she  would  like  to  be  read 
to  sleep,  or  read  to  while  at  lunch,  or  while 
drawing  or  painting.  She  did  not  reflect  that, 
just  as  books  are  words  addressed  to  the  eyes, 
speech  is  made  up  of  words  addressed  to  the 
ears,  and  that  people  may  be  looked  upon  as 
living  books.  And  yet,  how  often  young  people 
thoughtlessly  chatter  and  giggle  rather  than 
listen  to  their  elders  !  "  But,"  you  may  reply, 
"  with  a  book  that  could  read  itself  aloud  it 
would  be  different.  I  could  turn  the  book  on 
or  off  as  I  liked,  but  with  people — "  Well,  can 
you  not  do  the  same  ?  A  little  attention  and 
appreciation  will  start  your  elders  telling  you 
many  interesting  experiences;  and  a  little  in- 
attention or  interruption  will  usually  stop  them. 
Unless  you  have  tried,  you  can  have  no  idea 
what  interesting  and  remarkable  stories  are 
concealed  in  the  hats  or  bonnets  of  your  elders. 
I  was  talking  only  the  other  day  to  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming gentleman,  a  business  man  of  New 
York  city,  and  heard  him  tell  how  during  a  sea- 
voyage  he  was  the  only  passenger  when  the  crew 
mutinied.  They  were  all  put  in  irons  and  then 
chained  in  the  forecastle  and  cabin,  while  this 
quiet  man  walked  the  deck  at  midnight,  pistol 
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in  hand,  and  heard  them  trying  to  break  their 
chains.  Another  gentleman  living  near  him 
has  killed  more  elephants  than  any  of  you  ever 
saw  in  the  biggest  circus.  A  young  married 
woman  not  far  away  has  fallen  over  a  precipice 
in  a  carriage  with  horses  attached,  being  saved 
by  a  tree  just  at  the  edge.  And  you  will  find 
quite  as  many  interesting  or  exciting  experiences 
will  be  told  if  you  will  now  and  then,  by  .silence 
and  attention,  set  the  "  living  books  "  to  talking. 
Besides,  nearly  every  man  has  his  hobby,  and 
can  tell  you  much  you  would  never  otherwise 
know.  From  my  own  experience  I  would  ad- 
vise you  by  all  means  to  cultivate  your  Army 
and  Xavy  friends  —  they  will  be  found  the  best 
of  story-tellers.  Books  are  only  the  reflections 
of  real  life,  less  bright,  less  vivid,  less  true. 

READING  IN  Is  n't  too  little  attention 

GROUPS.  paid  by  you  young  readers 

to  the  order  in  which  you  read  books  ?  It  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  lists  of  books  so  arranged 
that  each  helps  in  the  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  following  one.  In  the  reading 
of  Scott,  for  example,  would  n't  it  be  wise  to 
take  them  —  or  those  you  prefer  —  in  the  order 
of  their  time  ?  First  comes  "  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,"then  "  The  Betrothed,"  next  "  The  Talis- 
man "  and  "  Ivanhoe,"  then  "  Castle  Danger- 
ous," "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  and  "Anne  of  Geierstein  " — all  of  which 
are  of  times  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  Reading  them  in  this  order,  one 
has  a  better  idea  of  the  early  times,  and  appre- 
ciates each  the  more  because  of  those  before. 
If  you  are  just  beginning  to  read  Scott,  try 
taking  them  chronologically,  in  this  way. 

AWARD  OF  Many  of  the  competitors 

PRIZES.  seem  to  have  thought  that 

to  make  up  the  list  of  books  for  a  boy  of  fifteen 
(see  announcement  in  June  number)  they  had 
only  to  choose  the  best  books  for  young  people. 
But  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  contest. 
The  purpose  was  to  secure  a  list  of  books  that 
would  lead  a  boy  to  prefer  good  fiction  to  sen- 
sational, poorly  written,  and  yet  lively  stories  — 
such  as  are  found  in  the  cheap  "  libraries  "  or 
"  story  papers."  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  were  awarded : 

FirstPrize,  DorothkaClapp(i5),52  Hart- 
ford St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Second  Prize,  Elizabeth  Q.  Bolles  (17), 
6  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Alice  M.  Perkins  (13),  Idle- 
wild,  N.  J. 

Dkar  Kditor:  I  send  a  list  of  ten  books  of  fiction 
which  I  think  would  lead  a  boy  under  sixteen  to  read 
good  literature.  I  have  tried  to  select  books  that  cover 
a  wide  range,  and  ahhough  some  of  the  works  named 
are  not  the  best  that  their  authors  have  written,  yet  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  books  which  would  most  interest 
a  boy  and  lead  him  to  further  reading  of  those  authors : 

Ivanhoe  Scott 

Tom  Brown's  School-days  /flights 

Treasure  Island  Stevtnson 

David  Copperfield  Dickens 

The  Jungle  Books  Kipling 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  Cooper 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  AlJrich 

Quentin  Durward  Scott 

Robinson  Crusoe  Defoe 

Tales  from  Shakspere  Lamb 

Dorothea  Clapp  (age  15). 

An  examination  of  the  lists  submitted,  and 
full  consideration  of  the  purpose  in  vie^o,  induces 
the  judges  to  recommend  the  following  books : 


)llowing  00 


Kidnapped  or  Treasure 

Island 

Ivanhoe  or  Talisman  Scott 

Oliver   Twist  or   David       Dickens 

Copperfield 
Spy  or  one  of  the  Lea-       Cooper 

therstocking  Tales 
Tom   Brown  at    Rugby       Hughes 
The  Jungle  Books  Kipling 

Robinson  Crusoe  Defoe 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy       AUrich 
Wild   Animals    I    have       Seton 

KnowTi 
Men  of  Iron  or  Robin       Pyle 

Hood 
Round     the    \V'orld    in        Verne 
Eighty        Days        or 
Twenty        Thousand 
Leagues     under     the 
Sea 
These  are  not  offered  as  the  /'«/ books  of  the 
authors,  or  the  best  books  for  all  boys,  but  as 
books  that  will  displace  sensational  fiction  and 
give  a  taste  for  good  literature  in  those  boys 
whose  reading  has  been  directed  by  a  love  for 
excitement  and  amusement. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


Calamba,  Lagi'na  Province, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  For  several  years  I  have  read 
your  magazine,  and  like  best  of  all  the  letters  written  by 
boys  and  girls  in  other  countries,  and  think  they  might 
like  to  read  a  letter  from  Calamba. 

My  brother  and  I  are  the  first  American  children  of 
school  age  to  live  here,  and  for  a  time  the  natives  used 
to  stand  and  stare  at  us;  but  now  we  all  play  together  as 
at  school  in  the  Stales,  only  we  use  three  languages  — 
the  English,  Spanish,  and  Tagalog. 

All  educated  Filipinos  can  speak  Spanish,  and  we 
learned  enough  from  the  Apache  Indians  in  the  United 
States  to  make  ourselves  understood  by  these  people. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  attend- 
ing the  public  school,  which  is  in  charge  of  one  American 
and  five  Filipino  teachers. 

These  children  h-ive  neither  story-books  nor  magazines, 
anil  few  toys,  except  those  they  themselves  have  made. 

They  catch  wild  birds,  and  big  lizards  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  length. 

Many  have  to  work  very  hard,  especially  the  wood- 
boys,  who  go  out  to  the  mountains  and  cut,  split,  and 
carry  in  all  the  fuel  used  in  Calamba,  a  town  of  about 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  And  he  is  a  happy  boy  who 
gets  ten  cents  for  the  load  he  has  worked  as  many  hours 
to  get.  I  am,  your  faithful  reader. 

Nelson  F.  Newman  (age  12). 

Ocea.vpark,  Cal. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Last  fall,  when  mother  was 
East  on  a  visit,  one  of  my  aunts  wished  to  send  me 
something,  and  fortun.itely  it  was  .Si'.  Nicholas.  I 
look  forward  to  your  coming  each  month.  The  stories 
you  publish  are  always  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
I  enjoy  reading  them  very  much.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
year  I  expect  to  have  the  magazines  bound  into  a  book. 
I  enjoy  the  letters  of  the  other  subscribers,  and  wonder 
if  there  are  many  little  re.iders  who  live  where  they  can 
bathe  in  the  ocean  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

My  cousin  came  to  visit  us  from  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, and,  with  sister  Helen,  we  three  have  fine  times 
together,  making  tunnels  in  the  sand,  and  going  in 
bathing  in  the  ocean ;  for  it  is  almost  as  warm  as  sum- 
mer the  entire  year.  Some  little  children  go  barefoot 
all  the  year  round.  Many  have  never  seen  snow  or 
natural  ice,  never  seen  lightning  or  heard  thunder. 

Oceanpark  is  situated  on  the  sand,  which  extends 
back  from  the  ocean  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in 
the  sand  certain  kinds  of  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  can 
grow.  A  little  way  back  from  the  beach  the  choicest 
carnations  are  raised;  also  lemons,  walnuts,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Only  thirty  miles  back  from  the  ocean  is  the  Sierra 
Madre  .Mountains,  and  between  is  a  large  ostrich  farm. 

Before  this  letter  becomes  too  long,  I  will  close. 
With  love,  Your  friend. 

Victor  Christie  Kinc.man  (age  11). 


Halltown,  W.  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
would    like    to   know   how   pasteboard  is   made.     My 


father  is  a  pa.steboard  manufacturer,  and  as  I  live  very 
near  the  mill,  I  sec  a  great  deal  of  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  pasteboard  ;  one  is 
called  chipboard,  which  is  made  entirely  of  wa.ste  paper. 
First  it  goes  into  big  tubs  called  beaters,  and  is  there 
beaten  into  a  pulp.  It  is  then  taken  in  a  big  pipe  to 
another  big  room,  which  is  called  the  machine-room. 
There  it  goes  on  a  blanket,  which  is  called  a  felt ;  when 
it  goes  on  the  felt  it  is  nothing  but  soft  pulp  and  water, 
and  when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  the  felt,  it  is  pressed  to- 
gether so  it  is  a  very  soft  sheet.  It  then  goes  on  big 
steamrollers,  and  when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  the  rollers 
it  is  chipboard.  Then  it  is  put  in  cars  and  sent  to 
different  places.  The  other  kind  is  called  strawboard, 
and  is  made  of  cooked  straw  mixed  with  chips,  or  else 
entirely  of  straw.  It  is  made  the  same  as  chipboard. 
Eleanor  .\i.iison  Eyster  (age  8). 


Salonica,  Turkey. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  receive  the  St.  Nicholas 
and  like  it.  I  live  in  Salonica,  next  door  to  the  Ger- 
man school,  which  I  attend.  The  29th  of  April  a  little 
German  boy  and  I  were  standing  at  our  gate.  After  a 
while  I  came  upstairs.  In  about  five  minutes  I  heard 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  Then  I  heard  several.  Then 
they  began  to  go  off  on  our  corner.  The  revolutionists 
wanted  to  Mow  up  the  school-house.  The  street  was 
full  of  Turkish  soldiers.  They  fired  in  every  direction, 
but  had  hard  work  to  hit  the  men  who  threw  the  bombs. 
They  were  throwing  for  two  hours.  One  hundred  panes 
of  glass  were  broken  in  the  school-house  and  four  in  our 
house.  The  Ottoman  Bank  was  blown  up  the  same 
night  and  burned.  The  next  morning  they  found  a  tun- 
nel leading  to  the  bank  from  a  grocery,  and  it  had  a  lot 
of  dynamite  in  it.     Your  loving  reader, 

James  Haskell. 


Brown's  Valley,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
the  fire.  Dick,  our  visitor,  and  I  were  driving  to 
Brown's  Valley  one  Sunday  morning.  When  we  got  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  saw  smoke  issuing  from  my 
grandfather's  farm-house.  Dick  turned  the  horse,  drove 
at  breakneck  speed  down  the  hill,  tied  his  horse,  and 
ran  down  the  lane.  But  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  save 
anything  :  the  main  house,  the  wash-house,  and  the  cabin 
were  all  wrapped  in  flame.  I  h.ad  about  thirty-five 
books,  and  they  were  all  burned  up.  I  took  the  buggy 
that  Dick  left  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  hurried  down 
the  road  to  give  the  alarm  to  my  Uncle  Leon  ;  then  I 
met  him  coming  up  the  road  on  a  horse.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  meet  my  .\unt  less  and  my  Cousin  Lita. 
When  I  went  to  "cramp"  the  buggy  for  them  to  get  in, 
I  was  so  excited  that  I  almost  upset  the  buggy.  When 
Lita  and  Aunt  Jess  got  in,  the  horse  got  excited,  and  ran 
the  buggy  against  a  rock  and  upset  the  buggy.  My 
Aunt  Jess  was  thrown  heavilv  on  the  ground,  and  Lita 
got  a  severe  scratch.  We  tliink  the  fire  caught  from  a 
match  lying  in  the  sun.  This  ranch  is  located  in  Yuba 
County.  Your  interested  reader, 

Josef  Carkv  (age  9). 


ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


DoCDLE  ACSOSTIC.  Primals,  Jamestown :  finals,  stranccrs. 
Crosswords:  I.  Jewels.  2.  Assent.  3  Mother.  4.  Enigma. 
5.  Sampan.     6.  Throng.    7.  Oracle.     8.  Winner.     9    Nurses. 

DtAGOSAU  Cooper,  i.  Confer.  3.  Boston.  3.  Swords.  4. 
Pepper.     5.  Tablet.     6.  Concur. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Third  row,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Cross-words: 
I.  Beaver.  3.  Babble.  3  GameL  4.  Praise.  5.  Behave.  6. 
Adagio.  7.  I-iment.  8.  Valley.  9.  Bridge.  10.  Minuet.  11. 
Doctor,     u.   Brooch.     13    Pullet.     14.   Ranges. 

CoNNECTKD  S<?rARES.  I.  I.  Star.  2.  Tone.  3.  Anon.  4. 
Rent  IL  I.  liear.  =.  Ease.  3.  Aslcs.  4.  Rest.  III.  i. 
Tier.  2.  Idea.  j.  Eels.  4-  Rasp.  IV.  1.  Fear.  2.  FJge. 
3.  Ague.     4.  Ree<r     V.     i.  Pain.     2.  Aloe.     3.  Iota.     4.  Neat. 

ItJLUSTRATED  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC.  Clover.  1.  Cotton.  2. 
Ledger.     3.  Orange.     4.  Valise.     5.  Ermine.    6.  RabbiL 

Double  Diagonal.  From  i  t<i  2,  Lowell ;  from  3  to  4,  AlcotL 
Cross-words :  1.  Lament.  2.  Locate.  3.  Byword.  4.  Exceed. 
5.  Slowly.     6.  .Annual. 

A  Novel  Zigzag.  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Lotus  Eaters. 
Cross-words:  1.    Act.    3.    Heel.     3.    rate.     4.    Layer.    5.    Echo. 


6.  T.inned.  7.  Thou.  8.  Stone.  9.  Nine.  10.  Alien.  11. 
Yacht.     12.  Egress.     13.  Order.     14.  Swoon. 

Word-square,     i.  Hind.     2.  Idea.    3.  Near.    4.  Dare. 

Novel  Diagonals.  From  i  to  2,  Charles :  from  3  to  4,  Dick- 
ens :  from  3  to  2,  dresses.  Left-hand :  i.  Cheated.  2.  Shorter. 
3.  Startle.  4.  Actress.  5.  Myrtles.  6.  Referee.  7.  Efnpress. 
Right-hand:  1.  Dreamer.  2.  Risible.  3.  Encrust.  4.  Sickens. 
5.  Solvenu     6.  Enchant.     7.  Sisters. 

Pi.     The  sky  is  a  sea  of  sapphire. 

Dappled  with  purple  and  gold; 
White  heau  from  the  heart  of  August 

Over  the  l.ind  are  rolled  : 
White  heats  from  the  heart  of  August 
Into  the  lilies  fold. 

Tree  and  Zigzag  Puzzle.  From  i  to  2,  Adonais;  3  to  4, 
pirates:  5to6,  Mignon;  7108, roses;  9  to  10,  Rome ;  11  to  12, 
yes:  I3and  14,  so.  From  15  to  t6,  skylark:  17  to  18,  Adonais: 
19  to  20,  Easter;  21  to  22,  Byron  ;  23  10  24,  Cain  :  25  to  26,  ode; 
27  and  28,  be.  Zigzags,  Percy  B.  Shelley,  Ambrose  Tliomas. 
Lowest  line.  Cor  Cordium. 


nth,  and 


■Alice  T. 
vcrford.  Pa.  — 
:  G.  —  Louise  K.  Cow- 


To  otnt  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  rsth  of  < 
should  be  addte-ssed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Centurv  Co.,  33  Fjst  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  <Sj^ 

Answers  TO  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Ni'MBEK  were  received,  before  June   15th,  from   Daniel  Milld 
Huyler — "Johnny  Bear  "  — Sue  Abigail   Preston  —  "  Chuck"  —  Annie  C.   Smith — Nell  G.   Semlinger — Nor 
ElHotQuincy  Adams  — C.  C.  A.  and  F.  H.  A.  — Allil  and  Adi  — Lilli.in  Jackson  —  Olive  R.  T.  Griffin  — Mollii 
drey  —  Lilian  Sarah  Burt  —  Lester  M.  Beattie  —  I_tura  S.  Dow. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Ncmber  were  received,  before  June  15th,  from  M.  E.  Sloan,  i — Nahum  Morrill,  Jr.,  3  — 
Ruth  .MacNaughton,  7  —  N.  Fitigerald,  i  —Amy  E.  Mayo.  5— Harold  Levy,  i  —  Elizabeth  T.  Hamcd.  8— John  I.  Lippincotl,  2  — 
Anna  Mackenzie,  2  — John  Elliott,  l  —  Jean  Mackenzie,  1  — M.  Larimer,  i  —  Eleanor  Clinton  Balicock,  7  —  E.  P  Frank,  i— Marga- 
ret  C.  Wilby,  8  —  Amelia  S.  Ferguson,  4 —  "  Get,"  8 —Nathalie  Swift,  9  —  "  Clio,"  5  —  W.  G.  Price,  Jr.,  2 —Edward  C.  Hall,i  — 
George  T.  Colman,  9. 


ment  might  be  a  luminary.  II.  .■\n  exploit  might  be  a 
chair.  12.  A  colleclion  of  ships  might  be  snow  mingled 
with  rain.  13.  Battle  might  be  vision.  14.  A  quick 
gleam  might  be  a  long  cut.  15.  To  nourish  might  be  a 
germ.  16.  An  insect  might  be  cunning.  17.  Pay 
might  be  to  observe.  JEAN  HERBET. 

NOVEL   ZIGZ.'VO. 


DIAGONAI.. 

(Siivrr  BoHge^  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  diagonal  (l>egin- 
ning  with  the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the 
lower  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
-American. 

Cross-words:  i.  Perpendicular.  2.  Longed  for. 
3.   Skilled  in  the  art  of  rea.soning.     4.  \  common  bird. 

5.  Toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canal.    6.   K  very 
hard  mineral.     7.  A  laborer.  ELIZABETH  KEEN. 

WOKD-SQVARE. 

I.  A  FEMININE  name.  2.  An  open  surface.  3.  To 
erect.  4.  Spun  wool. 

MARJORIE  STEWART  (League  Member). 

SO^IE  OLD-F.\SHIONED  LKXTERS. 

(Sitvtr  Badgf,  St.  Nicholas  I^eague  Competition.) 

WnF-.N/'and  s  were  made  almost  alike,  "  few  "  might 
be  taken  for  "  sew." 

I.  A  brute  might  be  taken  for  an  inhabitant  of  a  great 
country.     2.  To  fasten  might  be  a  number.     3.  To  dis-  ,  ■         r  i  - 1 

appoint   might   be   to  begin  a  voyage.     4.   Discovered     the  surname  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indcpen- 
might  be  a  noise.     5.  Reputation  might  be  identical,     dence. 

6.  To  conform  might   be  to  be  sealed.     7.  Corpulent         Cross-words  :   I.  To  spring.     2.  For  one  time.     3. 
might  be  "was  seated."     S.   .\  graceful  voung  creature     A  wind  instrument  of  music.     4.   Midday, 
might  be  cut.     9.  Unclean  might  be  spirit.     10.   Merri-  -«....«-  - 


Cross-words:  I.  Peace.  2.  .\  grain.  3.  .\  stable. 
4,  A  South  .\merican  country.  5.  A  garment.  6.  To 
halt. 

From  I  to  6  is  the  Christian  name,  and  from  7  to  II 
the  surname,  of  a  famous  poet. 

ROSCOE  APAMS  (League  Member). 

DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

My  primals  name  the  Christian  name  and  my  finals 


ROBERT  s.  COX  (League  Member). 
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TllK    RIDDI.E-BOX. 


DIAMOND. 


I.  In  nest.  2.  A  pronoun.  3.  Certain  parts  of 
plants.  4.  The  surname  of  a  famous  general.  5.  An 
ant.     6.  Was  seated.     7.   In  nest. 

WILLIAM  KLLIS  KRYSOR  (League  Member). 


inine  name.  6.  The  act  of  seeing.  7.  Useful  articles 
in  winter.  8.  To  hang,  fluttering.  9.  To  revolt.  10. 
To  turn  aside.  II.  An  animal.  12.  The  tamarack. 
13.  Pari  of  an  amphilhc-aler.  14.  A  number.  15.  The 
emblem  of  peace.  16.  .'\  docirine.  17.  A  time  of  dark- 
ness. F.LI/.ABK.III  T.    HAR.N'EU. 


ILI.ITSTRATED    ZIGZAG. 


OCTAGONS. 


All  the  words  picturid  cont.^in  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rif;litly  guessed  and  wrilten  one  below 
another  in  the  order  numbered,  the  zigz.ig  (beginning 
at  the  upper  left-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  Lnglish  artist  whose  characteristic  work  is  hinted 
at  in  ihe  picture. 

ZIGZAG. 

{Gold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  with 
the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower 
left-hand  letter)  will  spell  what  all  the  children  were 
exclaiming  a  few  weeks  ,ngo. 

Crdss-wokds  :  I.  To  lift.  2.  Reddish.  3.  The  frei};ht 
of  a  ship.    4.  A  very  hard,  white  substance.     5.  A  fern- 


7    6 


2    3 


7    6 


Cross-words:  i.  Made  a  low,  heavy  sound.  2. 
Exalted.  3.  To  scratch  or  cut  the  skin  of.  4.  Govern- 
ing by  means  of  reins.  5.  A  highwayman.  6.  A 
greenhead.     7.   Valor.     8.  Cheers. 

From  I  to  8,  upper  octagon,  a  county  of  southern 
Scotland ;  from  I  to  8,  lower  octagon,  a  fell  or  mountain 
in  that  county,     donna  j.  todd  (League  Member). 


DIAGONAL. 

{Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  Lcigue  Competition.) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  in  the  order  here  given,  the  diagonal  (begin- 
ning with  the  upper  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the 
lower  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  a  word  often  seen 
nowadays. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  person  employed  to  write  let- 
ters. 2.  .^n  instrument  for  boring  holes.  3.  A  peti- 
tioner. 4.  Relating  to  doctrine.  5.  To  the  utmost 
point.  6.  An  exact  copy.  7.  Apparently  right.  8. 
Immersed.     9.  A  defender.  ELEANOR  .MARVIN. 

CONNECTED  WORD-BLOCKS. 

...      1  3      .      .       . 


These  word-blocks  are  to  be  read  across  only.  The 
letters  do  not  form  words  when  read  downward. 

I.  Upper  Left-hand  Block  :  1.  A  vessel  for  car- 
rying liquids.  2.  To  reverberate.  3.  A  project.  4. 
To  boast. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  BijOCK:  i.  Colorless.  2. 
Charitable  offerings.     %.   Hideous.     4.   GaunL 

III.  Central  BlJX-K :  1.  Nimble.  2.  On  fire.  3. 
Flat.     4.  A  fruit  used  as  a  relish. 

Lower    Left-hand  Block:    i.  The  h 


IV. 
sheep 
ment. 

V 


of 


2.  Filled.     3.  Likewise.     4.  A  farming  imple- 

Lower  Right-hand  Block:    i.    A  garment. 
^.  Simple.     3.    Impolite.     4.  .'\  point  of  the  compass. 
From  I  to  2,  an  American  poet ;  from  3  to  4,  one  of 
his  patriotic  heroes. 

KATHARINE  H.  WEAD  (League  Member). 
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HE  eating-house  at  the  Wild  Bird  Mine 
was  still  flooded  with  sunlight,  though 
'  ^'  the  valleys  below  were  dark  with  ap- 
proaching night.  Chinaman  Sam,  with  a  clat- 
ter of  steel  knives  and  ironstone  china,  was 
clearing  away  the  debris  of  a  typical  mining- 
camp  supper.  On  a  bench  before  the  door 
several  stalwart,  roughly  clad  miners  were  smok- 
ing and  chatting.  The  night-shift  men  had 
already  disappeared  into  tunnel  and  shaft.  At 
some  distance  from  the  others  sat  Clriflith  Al- 
den,  owner  and  superintendent  of  the   mine, 


MaRIAM     WfiRNElR    WlLDMAtM. 

glancmg  at  the  pages  of  a  w  eek  old  San  Fran- 
cisco "Chronicle."  His  heavy  gray  brows  were 
contracted  into  a  frown.  Something  evidently 
troubled  the  "  boss." 

Presently  two  of  the  miners  rose,  put  on  their 
caps,  and  started  briskly  down  the  mountain 
road.  Mr.  /Mden's  eyes  followed  them  anx- 
iously, but  he  said  no  word  of  recall.  When  he 
.saw  that  they  had  not  sto]>pcd  at  the  sleeping- 
house,  but  had  gone  on  down  the  wagon-road 
that  led  toward  .\ngel  Flats,  he  gave  vent  to  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance. 

"  What  's  the  matter,  papa  ?  You  don't  look 
happy.     Tell  your  grandmother  all  about  it !  " 


Copyrighl,  1903,  by  Tim  CiKTiliv  C"o.     All  rishu  reserved. 
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I  Oct. 


And  Claire  Alden  sli|)|)c<l  into  her  favorite  place 
on  her  father's  knee,  clasjjed  a  pair  of  brown 
hands  about  his  neck,  and  looked  into  his  face 
with  so  much  fun  in  her  eyes  that  he  smiled  in 
spite  of  himself. 

''  It  's  nothing,  dear,  except  that  Vance  and 
Bine  have  gone  to  Angel  again  to-night,  and 
Fernandez  disappeared  before  supper.  1  don't 
like  it,  but  I  can't  say  anything  without  danger 
of  losing  them,  and  they  're  too  good  miners  to 
spare  just  at  this  critical  time.  Besides,"  he 
added,  more  to  himself  than  to  her,  "  I  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  them  off.  I  don't  know  ; 
if  we  don't  get  into  ore  pretty  soon  —  I  don't 
know — "  He  broke  off  with  a  sigh,  and  Claire 
patted  his  hand  sympathetically. 

"  But  why  do  you  mind  if  the  men  go  to 
Angel  after  work,  papa  ?  " 

"  Because  it  does  them  no  good.  They  drink 
and  gamble  and  unfit  themselves  for  work.  I 
declare,  I  sometimes  wish  we  w-ere  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  from  that  nest  of  ruffians  !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  that  's  where  the  men  are 
going  to-night  ?  " 

"  Where  else  ?  " 

This  was  more  than  Claire  could  answer. 

Suddenly  a  voice  rang  cheerily  from  the  door 
of  the  superintendent's  cottage,  a  rough  shack 
a  little  above  the  "  cafe." 

"  Ho,  sis!     Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  Clif,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  And 
Claire  jumped  up  to  meet  her  twin  brother,  who 
came  swinging  down  the  road. 

They  did  not  look  much  alike,  these  two, 
except  for  their  frank  gray  eyes  and  a  common 
tendency  toward  freckles.  Clifford  was  a 
broad-shouldered  lad,  tall  for  his  sixteen  years, 
and  with  heavy  dark  hair  which  was  always  in 
picture.sque  disorder,  thanks  to  a  nervous  habit 
of  running  his  fingers  through  it.  Claire  was  a 
.slender,  active  girl,  as  quick  and  graceful  as  her 
brother  was  strong. 

"  \\'liere  away  now,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  the 
superintendent,  noticing  that  Clifford  had  on 
his  shabby  canvas  hunting-coat,  and  that  his 
handsome  Winchester  was  thrown  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  'm  going  to  have  another  try  at  that 
deer,"  said  Clif 

"  Where  are  you  going  this  time  ?  " 


"  Down  the  road  to  the  Hlue  Corge  trail,  and 
along  that  to  the  lick  where  the  cattle  were 
.salted  last  summer.  Larry  saw  tracks  there 
yesterday.  The  deer  come  down  at  night  for 
the  .salt." 

"  Oh,  Clif,"  cried  Claire,  "  I  believe  I  '11  go 
with  you,  if  you  don't  mind.  It  's  going  to  be 
glorious  moonlight  in  an  hour." 

"  All  right.  But  go  get  your  coat  —  it  's 
going  to  be  cold  as  well  as  glorious.  Won't 
you  go  too,  father  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  think  I  'm  too  tired  to-night, 
and  I  've  some  accounts  to  go  over.  V'ou 
won't  be  gone  late,  will  you  ?  " 

"  De])ends  on  that  deer.  I  don't  propose  to 
come  home  without  him  this  time  I  "  Clifford's 
voice  rang  with  grim  determination. 

Mr.  Alden  laughed.  "  That  deer"  had  been 
the  joke  of  the  camp  ever  since  Clif  came. 
Though  he  was  an  excellent  shot,  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  was  still  unreached. 

The  full  moon  was  sending  long,  slanting 
rays  down  the  mountain-side  as  the  young 
sportsman  and  his  companion  turned  from  the 
descending  wagon-road  into  a  trail  that  skirted 
the  slope.  They  spoke  seldom  as  they  sped 
swiftly  on,  Claire  following  close  behind  her 
brother  when  the  hedging  birch  and  manzanita 
made  the  trail  too  narrow  for  them  to  walk 
abreast.  The  river  ran  hardly  fifty  feet  below 
them  here.  They  could  see  its  silvery  flash 
among  the  alders,  and  hear  the  tumultuous  rush 
and  gurgle  of  the  icy  water  as  it  foamed  over 
rocks  and  through  mimic  canons. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  night.  Every  nee- 
dle on  the  great  evergreens  that  towered  over- 
head caught  its  faint  share  of  the  moonlight. 
Across  the  glimmering  slopes  that  stretched  far 
above  them,  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees  lay 
sharply  outlined.  Among  the  pine-tops  a  little 
breeze  was  stirring,  just  enough  to  "  shake  the 
clinging  music  from  their  boughs." 

"  Hark,  Clif!     What  was  that  ?  " 

"  Only  a  fox  barking.  Speak  low  ;  we  're 
nearly  there." 

Silence  for  a  S])ace :  then  Claire  spoke  in  a 
whisper : 

"  Clifford !  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 
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"  You  won't  kill  anything,  will  you  ?  Vou 
know  I  can't  bear  to  see  anything  killed." 

"  Well,  I  like  that !  "  in  a  disgusted  under- 
tone. "  You  knew  I  was  after  a  deer,  and 
teased  to  come  too,  and  now  you  're  fussing 
about  my  doing  the  very  thing  I  came  for. 
There  's  consistency  for  you  !  " 

"  I  know  it,"  very  meekly.  "  I  only  thought 
about  the  moonlight  and  the  walk  when  I  came. 
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I  forgot  the  poor  deer.  I  s'pose  I  '11  have  to 
stand  it  if  you  get  a  shot,  but  I  hope  you 
won't ! " 

'■  Hush  !  "  breathed  Clifford,  coming  to  a  sud- 
den stop  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  young  ce- 
dars, where  no  betraying  gleam  of  moonlight 
could  Hash  upon  the  steel  barrel  of  his  Win- 
chester. In  front  of  them  the  trail  widened 
into  an  open  glade,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
which  a  mighty  live-oak  cast  an  impenetrable 


shadow.  From  out  this  shadow  came  several 
unmistakable  sounds  —  a  snapping  of  twigs, 
and  the  long,  snorting  breath  of  some  animal. 
Clifford  waited  patiently,  while  his  sister  peered 
silently  over  his  shoulder  into  the  moonlit 
glade.  Her  heart  beat  wildly,  torn  between 
the  hope  that  Clifford  would  get  his  shot  and 
her  longing  to  cry  out  and  warn  the  poor 
deer   of  its   danger. 

At  last!  Unsuspicious  of  peril,  the 
shy  animal  was  coming  nearer.  Into 
tlie  moonlight  was  thrust  an  antlered 
head,  and  the  vague  outline  of  a 
graceful  body  was  faintly  visible  in 
the  edge  of  the  shadow.  Clifford 
raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 
took  deliberate  aim. 

At  this  point  Claire's  fortitude  gave 
way.  Clapping  her  hands  over  her 
ears,  she  turned  and  ran  blindly  back 
along  the  mountain-side,  n>^ing  the 
trail  in  her  excitemen^^|^Bth  no 
thought  in  her  mind  nKpt  to  get 
away  where  she  should  not  hear  the 
shot  that  was  to  end  that  poor,  beau- 
tiful thing's  life.  All  at  once  she  found 
herself  slipping,  sliding,  rolling  down 
the  steep  hillside.  The  slope  was 
carpeted  with  .slippery  pine  needles, 
and  try  as  she  might,  she  could  not 
gain  a  footing.  Down,  down,  down 
she  went  until  she  landed,  uninjured 
but  much  chagrined,  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  just  as  the  sharp  crack 
of  Clifibrd's  rifle  rang  through  the 
forest. 

"Oh,  what  a  goose  I  am!"  moaned 

Claire.     "  And  how  in  the  world  am 

I    ever  to  get   back   up  that    awful 

hill?" 

"  Clif —  oh,  Clif !  "  she  shouted  ;  but  the  only 

answer  was  the  rushing  of  the  river  now  close  at 

her  feet — so  close,  in  fact,  that  she  had  barely 

escaped  a  cold  [)lunge. 

Clifford,  in  the  meantime,  had  quite  forgotten 
that  he  had  a  sister.  Everything  else  paled 
into  insignit'icance  before  the  great  fact  that  he 
actually  had  shot  a  deer!  But  as  he  knelt 
proudly  beside  its  warm,  lifeless  body,  his  heart 
gave  a  sudden  throb  of  remorse. 
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"  It  was  rather  a  shame  to  kill  ymi,  my 
beauty,"  he  murmured.  "  But  I  had  to,  you 
know.     I  've  always  meant  to  kill  a  deer. 

"  I  've  always  meant  to,  and  now  I  've  done 
it,  but  I  guess  one  's  enough,"  he  added,  getting 
slowly  to  his  feet  and  trying  to  shake  off  the 
im[)ressii)n  that  he  had  committed  murder.  It 
was  then  that  he  missed  Claire  and  started  back 
along  the  trail  to  look  for  her. 

Again  and  again  he  shouted  :  "  Where  are 
you,  sis  ?     Come  see  my  big  buck  1  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  see  the  poor  thing  !  " 
answered  a  voice  mysteriously  far  below  him. 
''  And,  anyway,  I  can't.  I  'm  sitting  in  a  bed 
of  tar-weed  down  here  by  the  river." 

"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  " 

"  Force  of  gravity,  I  s'pose  !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  come  up  ?  " 

"  Not  being  a  fly,  I  can't  climb  that  perpen- 
dicular hill." 

"  Wait  a  minute  ;  I  '11  come  down  and  help 
you  !  " 

"Oh,  yes;  I  '11  wait!"  Claire  was  waxing 
sarcastic. 

Clinging  to  trees  and  bushes,  and  digging  his 
heels  into  the  slippery  carjjet,  Cliflbrd  swung 
himself  cautiously  down  the  slope.  Half  the  de- 
scent was  made  in  safety.  Then  he  began  to 
slip  and  slide,  and  the  last  ])art  of  his  journey 
was  covered  after  Claire's  own  method,  so  that 
he  landed  almost  in  her  lap.  Such  a  merry 
peal  of  laughter  rang  through  the  woods  that  a 
dreaming  pine  squirrel  awoke  to  protest  loudly 
at  this  rude  disturbance  of  his  beauty-sleep. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Deer-slayer,  how  do  you  jiropose 
to  get  out  of  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Tumble-bug,  I  'm  ojien  to  sug- 
gestions !  " 

"  I  suppose  we  can  walk  back  along  the 
river  till  we  come  to  the  place  where  the  road 
crosses  the  ford ;  but  it  '11  be  a  frightful  walk, 
all  bushes  and  boulders." 

"  (iuess  we  '11  have  to  try  it,  anyway.  There 
is  no  ])lace  between  here  and  the  road  where 
we  can  climb  back  to  the  trail.  The  water 
is  n't  so  high  but  what  we  can  walk  on  step- 
ping-stones a  good  deal  of  the  way,  and  where 
we  can't  we  '11  have  to  cut  a  trail  through 
the  bushes.  Come  on,  Claire  ;  we  may  as  well 
start." 


••  How  about  rattlesnakes  ?  "  asked  his  sister, 
with  a  shudder,  as  she  followed  him. 

"  Too  late  in  the  season,  and  rattlers  don't 
travel  at  night,  anyway.  " 

"  No,  I  s'pose  not ;  but  they  jjrobably  sleep 
somewhere,  and  I  can't  think  of  a  more  ]jroba- 
ble  place  than  this  horrid  jungle,"  retorted 
Claire,  plunging  up  to  her  ankle  in  the  river, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  a  great  rent  in  her 
skirt  on  a  thorny  bit  of  chajjarral. 

Accustomed  though  she  was  to  hard  scram- 
bles, Claire  was  fairly  gasping  for  l)reath  be- 
fore half  the  distance  to  the  road  had  been 
traversed. 

Clifford  i)aused.  "  Stop  a  minute,  sis !  I  '11 
cut  you  a  cane.     That  will  be  a  little  help." 

Glad  of  a  minute's  respite,  she  sank  on  a  log 
to  rest.  The  moon  was  just  overhead,  and  the 
world  was  almost  as  light  as  day.  In  spite  of 
her  weariness,  she  felt  a  <iuick  thrill  of  delight  at 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  it  all — the  sparkling 
ri|)ples  of  the  crystal  stream,  the  pine-clad 
slopes  that  stretched  far  away  above  her  on 
either  side  of  the  ravine.  Then  something 
caught  her  attention. 

"  Clif,  look  here  !  "  she  cried  in  a  low  voice. 
"  What  's  that  light  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  there  — back  of  those  willows  ?  " 

Cliflbrd  looked  up  from  his  cane-cutting. 

"If  I  'm  not  mightily  mistaken,  it  's  in  the 
deserted  shack  where  that  crazy  prospector 
used  to  live." 

"  It  does  n't  look  very  deserted  to-night. 
Who  can  be  there,  Clif?  " 

"  Have  n't  the  least  idea." 

"  I  'm  afraid.     Let  's  hurry  on  !  " 

"  Not  till  I  find  out  what  's  up !  You  stay 
here,  Claire." 

"  If  you  think  I  'm  going  to  stay  here  and 
die  of  lonesomeness  and  rattlesnakes,  Cliflbrd 
Alden,  you  're  very  much  mistaken.  I  'm  going 
over  there  if  you  are." 

"  All  right ;  come  on  I  But  don't  make  any 
noise." 

Without  stopping  to  take  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  the  two  waded  across  the  shallow 
river.  Stealthily  they  pushed  on  through  the 
thicket  of  willows  until  they  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  open  door  of  the  cabin.  Then 
they  stopped.     What    they  saw  was  so  unex- 


pected  that  Claire  would  have  cried  out  with 
surprise  had  not  Clifford  squeezed  her  hand 
sharply. 

"  Don't  make  a  noise!  They  '11  hear  you," 
he  whispered. 

A  single  dingy  lantern  illumined  the  interior 
of  the  cabin,  but  the  light  was  sufficient  to  re- 
veal to  the  startled  pair  in  the  willows  three 
familiar  faces — those  of  Vance,  the  black- 
browed  Cornishman,  Bino  Carabelli.  the  Swiss- 
Italian,  and  the  handsome  Spaniard,  Fernandez. 
The  rough  table  around  which  the  men  were 
sitting  held  bottles  and  tin  cups.  They  were 
drinking  as  they  talked.  In  a  comer  of  the 
cabin  lay  a  heap  of  filled  ore-sacks.  Here 
was  a  mystery,  sure  enough  !  Holding  fast  to 
each  other's  hands,  the  twins  watched  and 
listened. 

"  To-morrow  morning  at  sunrise,"  Vance 
was  saying,  and  then  something  about  "  pack- 
ing the  dirt  to  the  ford,"  "horses,"  and  "light- 
ing out." 

Bino  asked  a  question  which  they  failed  to 
catch,  but  they  saw  Vance's  face  darken  as  lie 
answered : 

"What  's  that  to  do  with  to-night?  Wait 
till  we  get  the  stuff  to  'Frisco  before  you  begin  to 
talk  of  divvying  up." 

"  Hush.     Bino  's  talking  now,"  said  flif. 

"  You  're  sure  dat  all  de  stuff's  out  ?  " 

"  All  there  was  in  that  bunch,"  replied  Vance. 
"  We  've  picked  the  prettiest  and  richest  pocket 
in  Wild  Bird,  all  right!" 

"  And  even  if  there  were  more  in  sight,"  put 
in  the  Spaniard's  musical  voice,  "  it  would  not 
be  well  to  stay  here.  The  boss  to-day  said  he 
was  to  open  the  west  drift  soon,  and  when  he 
does  —  well!  we  want  to  be  a  good  way  from 
here.     Is  it  not  so,  my  friends  ?  " 

The  others  laughed,  and  Vance  went  on  : 

'•  He  '11  find  some  fine  holes  in  that  west  drift, 
but  he  '11  never  guess  what  fine  rock  came  out 
of  them."  Vance  turned  and  looked  lovingly 
at  the  pile  of  ore-sacks.  "  There  's  a  good 
many  thousand  dollars  for  us  in  there,  if  there  's 
two  bits.  Better  wages  for  three  weeks'  work 
than  you  've  been  used  to,  eh,  Bino  ?  " 

The  night  had  grown  very  cold.  \'ance  rose 
■with  a  shiver  and  slammed  shut  the  door,  ])Ut- 
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ting  a  sudden  stop  to  the  justifiable  eavesdrop- 
ping of  the  twins. 

"  Well !  "  said  Clif,  very  low,  "  there  's  one 
thing  i)retty  sure.  We  '11  spoil  their  little  game  I 
When  did  they  say  they  'd  be  at  the  ford  ?  " 

"  At  sunrise,"  replied  Claire. 

"  Then  we  've  got  to  hustle  to  get  a  sheriff 
from  .Xngel  Flats  in  time.  We  '11  ])ush  on  to 
the  road  together,  and  then  I  '11  cut  across  to 
Angel,  while  you  go  on  up  to  the  mine  and  let 
father  know.  I  '11  be  too  late  if  I  wait  to  go 
up  with  you.     Will  you  be  afraid  ?  " 

"No,  indeed !"  but  Claire's  heart  quaked  a 
bit  at  the  thought  of  the  lonely  climb  up  the 
long,  winding  mountain  road. 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  time  to  lose  if  Clifford 
was  to  cover  the  ten  miles  to  .Vngel  Flats  and 
be  back  with  Sheriff  Lyon  at  daybreak.  As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  they  stumbled  on  the 
trail  which  Vance  and  his  companions  had  made 
between  the  cabin  and  the  road.  J» 

"  Hurrah  !  "  exclaimed  Clif,  un^Af^Areath. 
"  This  '11  save  an  hour  or  two  oF'scrambling. 
Xo  more  rocks  and  chaparral  for  the  young 
detectives!      Now  let  's  fly!" 


Mr.  Alden  sat  in  his  office,  his  brow  furrowed 
witii  care,  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the  accounts 
and  papers  over  which  he  was  poring  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Mat- 
ters at  the  Wild  Bird  Mine  had  reached  a  crisis. 
Unless  help  came  from  some  unexpected  source 
he  would  have  to  shut  down  in  a  week,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  seventy-five  feet  more  drifting 
in  the  main  tunnel  was  almost  certain  to  bring 
him  to  ore  and  success.  .*V  thousand  tlollars 
would  do  it  —  would  pay  up  his  discontented 
men  and  keep  things  running  for  a  month 
longer. 

Suddenly  the  ofiice  door  flew  open,  letting  in 
a  flood  of  moonlight  and  a  wild-eyed  little  girl, 
who  threw  herself  w  ith  a  sob  of  relief  into  her 
father's  arms. 

"  Why,  my  blessed  child,  what  's  wrong  ? 
Where  's  your  brother  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  Angel  for  the  sheriff,"  gasped 
Claire.  "  And  won't  you  send  Sam  for  the 
deer  —  because  the  coyotes  will  get  it  if  you 
don't.  .Anil  oh,  papa,  there  's  fully  a  dozen 
sacks  of  the  ore,  and  it  's  just  awfully  rich  — 
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Vance  said  so.      He  said  the  jioUl  stuck  out  of  "  May  n't  I  nn,  too?" 

it  like  freckles  on  the  Aldcn  twins  —  the  horrid  Mr.  Aldcn  smiled. 

wretch  !  '  "I  guess  you  've  had  adventures  enough  for 

"  Claire,"  interrupted    Mr.  Alden,  "stop  this  one  night.     Better  go  to  bed  and  sleep." 

nonsense    and    tell    nic    what    has    happened.  "Sleep!"    sniffed    Claire.     "As  if  I  should 

Begin  at  the  lierriiinin^,  and  don't  get  excited."  shut  tny  eyes!  " 
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"  Well,"  replied  Claire,  somewhat  crushed, 
"I  guess  anybody  'd  be  excited." 

Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story,  and 
before  it  was  ended  Mr.  Alden  had  gotten  out 
of  his  slip])ers  and  into  his  hobnailed  boots, 
and  was  reaching  for  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  papa  ?  " 

"  Over  to  meet  Clif  and  Lyon.  They  may 
need  help."  ■  As  he  spoke  the  superintendent 
was  transferring  a  revolver  from  a  table  drawer 
to  his  pocket.  "  I  'II  call  Larry  up  to  go 
with  me." 


'•  .Ml  riglit.  Slay  in  here  and  wait,  if  you 
like.  We  '11  try  to  be  back  for  breakfast. 
Good  night !  "  and  Claire  was  left  alone. 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  she  sighed.  "  That  's  what 
comes  of  being  a  girl  I  It  's  dreadful  to  stay 
here  in  suspense  and  not  get  any  of  the  glory 
of  catching  the  thieves.  Anyway,  if  I  had  n't 
slid  down  that  hill  they  never  in  the  world, 
would  have  been  discovered." 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  office,  and  there 
was  n't  a  thing  to  do.     Claire  yawned. 

"  Of  course  I  'm  not  a  particle  sleepy,  but  I 
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am  tired.     I  might  just  lie  down  here  on  papa's 
cot  and  rest  awhile. 

The  sun  was  high  and  shining  brightly  above 
the  crest  of  Wild  Bird  Mountain  when  Claire 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  start. 


TH.\T    DEKR.  I065 

'•  Ho,  sis ! "  a  weary  but  e.xultant  voice  was 
shouting  in  her  ear.  '■  Good  news !  Vance 
and  the  others  are  safe  in  the  jail  at  Angel, 
and  we  've  got  the  ore.  Such  ore  —  oh,  my! 
.\nd,  sis,  Sam  's  frying  venison  steak  for  break- 
fast !     Wake  up,  wake  up  !  " 


THE    GREAT    CLOCK    OF    WELLS. 


By  Ros.mind  Rich.^rds. 
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HE  great  clock  of 
Wells  Cathedral, 
in  Somersetshire, 
England,  is  ver)' 
nearly  the  oldest 
and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interest- 
in"  of  clocks  in  exis- 


the  second  circle  shows  the  minutes ;  and  the 
inner  one,  the  third,  the  days  of  the  month  and 


tence.  It  was  built  in  1322,  by  I'eter  l.ightfoot. 
one  of  the  monks  of  C.lastonbury  Abbey,  six 
miles  from  Wells,  where  it  ran  for  two  hundreil 
and  fifty  years,  until  the  abbey  was  dissolved  by 
Henry  VHI,  and  its  last  abbot  hanged  over  his 
own  gateway.  The  clock  was  then  removed 
to  Wells,  where  it  has  been  running  ever 
since. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  its  original  works. 
About  1850  these  were  found  to  be  out  of  or- 
der, and  were  replaced,  at  a  great  cost,  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  modern  mechanism :  a 
change  which  i)roved  wholly  unnecessary,  as 
the  old  works,  after  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, were  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  are  still 
running,  in  ])erfect  order,  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  —  a  clock  which  has  ticked 
for  five  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

The  clock  stands  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
catheilral.  The  interior  dial  is  six  feet  acro.ss. 
The  ])hotogra|ih  shows  only  a  blurred  mass 
in  the  center,  as  the  clock  was  of  course  in  mo- 
tion. The  face  is  divided  into  three  circles.  On  phases  of  the  moon.  Instead  of  hands,  the  hours 
the  outer  circle,  which  is  painted  dark  blue  with  and  minutes  are  shown  each  by  a  large  gilt  star, 
stars  scattered  over  it,  are  the  twenty-four  hours ;    or  sun,  which  travels  slowly  round  its  orbit. 
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The  stinking  mechanism  of  the  clock  is  very 
curiousand  elaborate,  and  there  is  nearly  always  a 
group  of  [leople  waiting  to  see  it  operate.  Above 
the  dial  is  a  little  battlemented  turret,  with  four 
knights  on  horseback,  armed  with  lances,  stand- 
ing guard  round  it  ;  at  some  distance  from  thr 
clock  itself,  near  the  end  of  the  transept,  is  a  life 
size  painted  figure,  (juaintly  ugly,  with  a  baltk 
ax  in  its  hand,  while  outsiiie  the  cathedral  is  a 
second  large  dial,  guarded  by  two  tall  figures 
of  knights  in  armor.  When  the  gilt  stars  point 
to  the  hour,  the  i)ainted  figure  ("Jack  lilandi 
vir,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  country  people  about 
Wells,  no  one  knows  why)  strikes  the  quarters 
by  kicking  his  heels  against  two  bells  behind 
him,  and  then  tolls  the  great  bell  of  the  clock  by 
striking  it  with  his  battle-ax.  The  two  standing 
knights  in  armor  strike  the  outside  bell  with 
their  halberds,  and  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
great  bell  the  four  knights  on  horseback  over 


the  inside  dial  start  at  a  gallo|j,  anil  rush  round 
and  roun<l  the  turret,  in  a  mimic  tournament  in 
which  one  knight  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
regains  his  seat,  in  every  revolution. 


"  }ACK    bLA.NUl 


The  labor  of  making  the  clock  must  have 
been  immense.  The  original  works  are  wholly 
of  forged  iron,  and  occupy  a  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  cubic  feet,  while  the 
wrought-iron  wheels,  some  of  them  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  had  all  their  teeth  cut  and  fin- 
ished by  hand.  The  evolution  of  timepiece- 
making  from  this  old  relic  to  the  modern  dollar 
watch  would  be  an  interesting  study. 


AUTUMN  AT  THE   "ZOO."* 

MAKING  THE   MOST  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS  IN  THE  OUTDOOR  CAGE. 


GUESSING  SONG. 


By  Henry  Tohnstone. 


Oh,  ho !  oh,  ho !     Pray,  who  can  I  be  ? 

I  sweep  o'er  the  land,  I  scour  o'er  the  sea ; 

I  cuff  the  tall  trees  till  they  bow  down  their 

heads, 
And  I  rock  the  wee  birdies  asleep  in  their  beds. 
Oh,  ho !  oh,  ho !    And  who  can  I  be 
That  sweep  o'er  the  Innd  and  scour  o'er  the 

sea? 

I  rumple  the  breast  of  the  gray-headed  daw, 
I    tip   the   rook's   tail   up  and   make  him  cry 

"  caw  " ; 
But  though  I  love  fun,  I  'm  so  big  and  so  strong, 
.\t  a  puff  of  my  breath    the  great   ships  sail 

along. 
Oh,  ho  I  oh,  ho !    And  who  can  I  be 
That  sweep  o'er  the  land  and  scour  o'er  the 

sea  ? 


I  swing  all  the  weathercocks  this  way  and  that, 
I  play  hare-and-hounds  with  a  runaway  hat; 
But  however  I  wander,  I  ne'er  go  astray; 
For,  go  where  I  will,  I've  a  free  right  of  way  ! 
Oh,  ho !  oh,  ho !    And  who  can  I  be 
That  sweep  o'er  the  land  and  scour  o'er  the 
sea  ? 

I  skim  o'er  the  heather,  I  dance  up  the  street ; 
I  've  foes   that  I  laugh  at,  and  friends  that  I 

greet ; 
I  'm  named  in  the  East  and  I  'm  known  in  the 

West, 
But  I  think  the  Dean  Bridge  is  the  place  I  love 

best. 
Oh,  ho  I  oh,  ho  !    .\nd  who  can  I  be 
That  sweep  o'er  the  land  and  scour  o'er  the 

sea  ? 


"DANDY    DASH"    AND    HOW    HI':    GAVE    THE    ALARM. 

(M    True  Story.) 

Rv  Grace  Wei.d  Soper. 


TnK  black-and-white  dog  tliat  is  seen  everv 
day  on  the  bank  al)ove  the  street  and  the  little 
railroad,  blinking  with  unending  curiosity  at 
passers-by,  has  an  every-day  name  and  a  '•  best  " 
name.     When   timid    little   girls    hurry   by   to 


school,  they  whisper,  "  There  's  Dandy  I  "  When 
boys  pass,  they  call,  "  Hello,  Dandy!  "  That  is 
his  every-day  name.  It  seemed  to  fit  him  when 
he  first  tumbled  out  of  the  box  in  which  he  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Maine.  In  great  sur- 
prise he  stood  looking  about,  and  everybody 
looked  at  him.  He  had  on  a  dress-suit,  a 
glossy  black  coat  and  white  shirt-front  and 
white  gloves;  and  on  the  tip  of  his  tail  he 
carried  a  gay  little  tassel,  while  his  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle.     .\  funny  little  dog  he 


was,  runnmg  up  to  every  one,  not  at  all  afraid 
or  bashful.  All  the  i)eople  in  the  house  wanted 
to  pat  his  head,  and  some  one  said :  "  Is  n't  he 
a  dandy  !  "     So  he  found  a  name. 

With  fresh  air  and  three  meals  every  day,  and 
a  grove  and  a  lawn  for  playgrounds,  besides 
the  gardens  and  the  hen-yard,  he  grew  fast  in 
size,  strength,  and  liveliness. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  I  said,  when  a.sked  by  the  clerk 
of  the  dog  tax  to  give  his  name.  "  I  am  sure 
he  has  outgrown  the  name  '  Dandy.'  Put  it 
down  '  Dash  ';  that  is  more  dignified."  So  his 
official  name  became  Dash. 

When  I  came  back  with  a  big  certificate  that 
Dash  was  a  taxpayer,  the  dog  was  standing 
on  the  lawn  motionless  and  looking  fi.xedly  at 
a  distant  object  in  the  grass.  Suddenly  he 
made  a  dash  in  a  horizontal  line  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lawn.  There  was  a  strange  noise  as 
of  steam  escaping,  followed  by  a  scratching  and 
tearing,  and  the  rusding  of  leaves,  a  pawing  at 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  a  frantic  barking  into 
tlie  air;  there  at  the  base  was  Dandy,  with  a 
little  gray  cat  in  the  branches.  "  Sure  enough," 
said  I.     "  Your  name  is  Dash  I  " 

But  when  his  friends  heard  of  the  change, 
they  exclaimed  :  "  What,  lose  our  Dandy  for  a 
Dash  !  No,  indeed,  dear  old  Dandy;  his  name 
exactly  fits  him,  and  he  shall  not  be  called  by 
any  other." 

Since  then  he  has  been  called  Dandy,  often 
Dandy  Dash,  but  never  Dash. 

Dandy's  lot  fell  in  a  dogless  neighborhood. 
On  our  right  lived  a  prominent  citizen,  without 
"  chick  or  child,"  who  considered  dogs  nui- 
sances. The  family  on  the  left  neither  liked  nor 
disliked  dogs :  they  were  indifierent.  But  in  the 
two  houses  across  the  street  no  one  liked  dogs ; 
one  man  even  spoke  roughly  to  them. 

It  hurts  his  feelings  to  be  repulsed.  Sometimes 
he  shows  unha])piness  by  a  few  barks  or  growls, 
but  a  kind  word  or  pat  consoles  him. 
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Dandy  is  apt  to  think  that  tricks  are  beneath  Once  Dandy  readily  exhiliited  his  tricks  with- 

his  dignity,  and  sometimes  yawns  when  urged  out  being  urged  or  asked.   He  and  I  were  calling 

to  show   off.      He   has  never  been  taught  by  upon  a  young  lady  and  her  dog.     Dandy  knew 

severity,  or  by  the  promise  of  candy,  or  any  re-  "  Bouncer  "  well,  but  did  not  like  him,  and,  after 

ward.     He  stands  listening  carefully  to  what  is  a  few  runs  and  tumbles,  lay  at  my  feet,  looking 

told  him  in  a  (|uiet  tone.  up    with    his   soft    brown   eyes.     Presently    he 

"  Now,    Danily,  your   coat   is   very    rough ;  scented    something     pleasant,    sweet,    savory, 

where  is  your  brush  ?  "  something  to  eaaBbookies,  in  fact.     He  turned 

His  eyes  sparkle;  he  gives  a  well-bred  wag  of  his  head  and  look^^tent  and  earnest, 

his  tail,  rushes  to  the  drawer,  and  drags  forth  "  I  give  my  dog^^ooky  after  he  performs," 

the  brush.  said  the  young   lady.     "  Now,   Bouncer,  what 

In  the  same  school  of  patience  and  kindness  does  Marmion  say  to  Chester  ?  " 

Dandy  has  learned  to  carry  baskets  and  bundles  The  dog  "  down  charged,"  and   a    piece  of 

and  to  find  different  things,  bringing  newspapers  cooky  went  into  his  mouth.     Dandy  sat  up  and 

from  one  person  to  another  and  picking  up  any-  gently  wagged  his  tail. 

thing  dro|)])ed  on  the  floor.  If  he  feels  hapjjy  This  time,  however.  Dandy  was  anxious  to 
and  obedient,  he  likes  to  bring  shoes  to  people  exhibit  himself;  he  evidently  thought  that  his 
who  come  home  tiretl  from  the  city :  he  trots  turn  had  come  for  a  cooky.  He  gave  his  paw, 
ujjstairs  with  much  lightness,  and  quietly  brings  sat  up,  yawned,  and  barked;  he  went  through 
down  the  slippers,  one  at  a  time.  If  he  happens  his  whole  round  of  tricks.  He  looked  jolly  for 
to  be  sleepy  or  lazy,  he  yawns,  shakes  himself,  a  beggar,  but  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  him,  and 
and  climbs  heavily  upstairs,  making  as  much  after  we  had  laughed  and  talked  to  him  he  re- 
noise  as  he  can.     After  a  long,  long  time  he  ceived  his  cooky.     Now,  when  he  wants  any- 
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comes  back,  dragging  the  shoes,  which  clatter, 
clatter,  clip,  clip  all  the  way. 

"  1  )andy ! "  I  say  in  a  sorrowful  way,  and  then 
feel  obliged  to  scold  a  little,  until  he  gives  me 
two  white  paws  and  looks  up  beseecliiiigly  with 
his  brown  eyes ;  this  means  that  he  is  ashamed 
of  himself  antl  will  be  more  obliging  next  time. 


thing  very  much,  lie  begs  in  the  same  manner, 
like  a  little  jiet  dog,  a  ridiculous  practice  for  a 
great  fellow  like  Dandy. 

He  has  a  hundred  sports  of  his  own,  but  his 
favorite  j)lays  with  others  are  ball  anil  a  game 
called  ••  Trami>s'  Shoes."  Both  are  amusing. 
His  ball  is  kept  in  the  corner  of  a  drawer  ;  when 
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he  feels  like  playing  he  will  sit  by  the  drawer,  Probably  Dandy  was  thought  to  he  barking  at 

with   his  nose  pointed  at  the  corner,  and  wait  the  moon,  for  nobody  ])aid  any  attention   to 

patiently  until  some  one  takes  out  the  ball.  Then  him.     .\fter  barking  a  long  time,  he  began  to 

the  game  begins.  howl,  and  then  to  whine  and  cry.     Never  had 

"  Go  out  of  the  room,  Dandy,"  is  said.  He  he  been  so  neglected.  Hut,  although  discour- 
trots  out  in  a  great  hurry,  and  waits  until  the  aged,  he  did  not  yet  entirely  despair,  and  he 
ball  is  hidden,  no  matter  how  long  we  may  be.  barked  frantically.  Then  some  one  went  to  see 
"  Come  !  "  He  dances  in  lightly,  and  with  a  soft,  what  was  the  trouble.  Then  arose  a  cry,  start- 
mysterious  manner,  examines  every  nook  and  ling,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
corner  till  he  finds  the  ball.  Then  how  his  tail  have  heard  it  —  the  cry  of  "  Fire  !  "  There  stood 
wags !  Dandy,  with  his  fore  paws  on  the  window-sill. 

Sometimes  he  ])eeks  through  a  crack  in  the  looking  at  a  blazing  barn.     He  rushed  to  the 

door  while  it  is  being  hidden,  but  he  is  much  one  who  entered  the  room,  barked  loudly,  and 

ashamed  if  we  say  :  "  Oh,  Dandy,  you  peeked  !  "  then,  whining,  ran  back  to  the  window.  How  the 

and  goes  softly  out  again  with  drooping  tail  and  alarm  si)rea<l,  how  the  engines  came  and  how 

ears.  the  crowd  gathered,  nobody  remembered  after- 

In  playing  "Tramps' Shoes  "he  brings  up  all  ward.     The  barn  was  burned,  but  the  flames 

the  old  shoes  which  he  can  find  in  the  garret  or  were   checked    from   spreading,    and    Dandy's 

stable  or  cellar  or  anywhere  about  the   place,  alarm  saved  the  house, 

and  shakes  them.     He  has  taught  many  dogs  to  How  the  opinion  about  dogs  changed  in  that 


shake  shoes  with  him,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
when  he  has  not  a  stock  of  shoes  on  hand  he 
tries  to  shake  the  cat,  but  she  always  proves  to 
be  too  nimble  for  him. 


neighborhood  1  The  people  on  the  right  said 
that  they  had  always  liked  Dandy  ;  the  man  on 
the  left  bought  a  lively  little  dog;  and,  more 
wonderful  still,  the  man  who  was  inclined  to  be 


One  bright  moonlight  i.lght  in  June  the  whole  unkind    to    dogs   bought    a    large    watch-dog. 

town  was   asleep    and   still,  as  country  places  Now  Dandy  Dash  sits  on  the  bank  every  day, 

are  at  midnight.     Suddenly  some  one    heard  growing  more  thoughtful  as  he  becomes  older. 

Dandy  barking  furiously.     It  was  a  calm  night ;  All  the  passers-by  know  him,  and  he  is  one  of 

not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and  the  air  was  sweet,  the  honored  residents. 


BOXER"    AND    THE    (GOSLINGS. 
Bv  L.  M.  Burns. 


"  Boxer  "  was  a  bird-dog,  or  was  destined  to 
be  one  when  he  grew  up.  As  yet  he  was  just  a 
big,  funny-looking,  anxious-to-please,  lovable 
])uppy.  Uncle  Ted  said  he  would  be  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  after  he  was  trained;  and  Uncle 
Ted  ought  to  know,  for  he  had  as  many  dogs 
as  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe  had 
children.  Only  Uncle  Ted  knew  what  to  do. 
There  never  was  a  man,  Ben  and  Laura  thought, 
who  was  as  clever  with  dogs  as  Uncle  Ted. 
He  never  would  have  left  Boxer  at  grand- 


ma's, only  a  telegram  came  very  suddenly,  call- 
ing him  away. 

"Take  good  care  of  the  dog,"  he  said  the 
last  thing,  and  Ben  and  Laura  with  one  voice 
answered,  "  We  will !"  They  were  delighted  to 
think  of  having  such  a  dear,  ridiculous  l)uppy 
to  play  with.  Uncle  Ted  had  left  him  chained 
to  a  post,  but  they  begged  their  father  to  let  the 
poor  fellow  loose. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  papa,  laying  aside  his  paper. 
"The  farm  is  big  enough  to  hold  him,  I  guess; 
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and  even  if  he  does  get  into  mischief,  I  think 
we  can  manage  him." 

When  Boxer  saw  them  coming,  he  wiggled 
and  frisked  till  his  tail  almost  touched  his  head. 

"  IFu//  IVii//  "  he  barked  in  his  funny  puppy 
way,  which  was  to  say,  "  Let  me  loose !  Let 
me  loose  !  What 's  the  use  of  being  on  a  lovely 
big  farm  if  you  have  to  be  hitched  to  a  post 
by  a  stupid  old  chain  !  " 

You  should  have  seen  him  when  he  heard 
the  chain  drop!  He  bounded  off,  and  then  back 
again,  upset  Ben  in  comical  excitement,  leaped 
up  to  give  Laura  a  kiss,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  he  would  have  done  next  if  he  had  n't 
caught  sight  of  some  chickens  scratching  away 
in  the  flower-bed. 

R-r-wuf .'  .\nd  in  a  twinkling  he  had  chased 
the  last  one  out. 

'■  Deary  me !  "  ejaculated  grandma,  from  the 
window.  "  If  we  had  a  dog  as  smart  as  that, 
my  sweet  peas  might  have  a  chance  to  bloom  !  " 

"  He  was  n't  thinking  of  sweet  peas,"  chuckled 
papa.  "  It  's  just  because  he  's  a  bird-dog. 
He  'd  chase  anything  with  feathers  till  he  's 
trained,  if  it  were  only  an  old  stuffed  owl !  " 

The  children  listened  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration, for  papa  knew  almost  as  much  about 
dogs  as  Uncle  Ted. 

They  had  a  delightful  afternoon  with  Boxer, 
and  he  "  begged  off"  so  when  they  took  him 
back  to  the  post  that  they  decided  to  leave  him 
loose. 

Next  morning  there  were  seven  little  green 
goslings  missing  at  feeding-time.  They  found 
them  at  last,  scattered  along  at  the  edge  of  the 
l)ond  —  all  dead  ! 

"  Oh,  dear !  "  wailed  the  children,  distracted 
between  grief  for  the  goslings  and  ])ity  for  the 
guilty  pup  in  the  punishment  that  was  sure  to 
overtake  him.  "  Why  did  n't  we  chain  him 
up  ?     Oh,  what  will  papa  do  ?  " 

What  papa  did  do  was  to  gather  up  tlie  gos- 
lings and  arrange  them  in  a  pile,  with  their  poor 
limp  necks  all  drooping  one  way.  Then  he 
sent  for  Boxer. 

"Naughty  dog  I"  he  said  sternly,  pointing 
to  the  goslings.      "  Bad,  bad  dog!" 

Then  he  whipped  him. 


Poor  Bo.xer!  He  looked  at  the  goslings,  and 
he  looked  at  papa,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  jicni- 
tent  puppy,  it  was  he.  His  brown  eyes  shone 
with  tears,  and  he  licked  ]>apa's  hand  and 
whined  so  sorrowfully  that  it  was  all  the  chil- 
dren could  do  to  keep  from  throwing  their 
arms  about  his  neck  and  telling  him  not  to  feel 
sad  any  more —  that  it  did  n't  matter,  anyhow. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  dog  than 
Boxer  was  that  day.  The  family  thought  him 
a  more  wonderful  creature  than  ever.  He 
seemed  so  delighted  whenever  lie  pleased  any 
one,  and  was  so  heartbroken  when  he  blundered, 
that  no  one  really  had  the  heart  to  scold  him 
very  much. 

So  that  night  they  let  him  loose  again,  con- 
vinced that  the  lesson  had  been  learned. 

Next  morning  before  breakfast  he  came 
bounding  up  joyfully  to  papa. 

"  Wiif!  Wiif .'  "  he  said  as  expressively  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  Come  with  me !  Come,  every- 
body ! " 

Everybody  came.  Boxer  frisked  along  proud- 
ly at  the  head  of  the  •  rocession,  and  led  them 
straight  to  the  duck-pttnd. 

"  U'lt/.'  JF///.' "  he  barked  again.  "Just  see 
how  I  did  it  this  time !  " 

There  on  the  bank  were  seven  more  little 
dead  goslings,  arranged  neatly  in  a  pile,  with 
their  bills  all  pointing  one  way ! 

"Well,  I  never  —  "began  grandma.  But 
papa  suddenly  stooped  over  and  patted  Boxer 
on  the  head. 

"  Good  doggy ! "  he  e.vclaimed  in  a  queer, 
shaking  kind  of  voice.  .\nd  then,  "  Don't 
you  see  what  he  's  done  ?  He  thought  I 
whi|)ped  him  all  because  he  did  n't  put  them  in 
a  ])ile !  Good  doggy  !  Ves-sir-ee  !  Nice  old 
fellow !  " 

"■Wit/.'"  barked  Boxer,  wagging  almost 
double  for  joy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  goslings  would 
have  lived  to  become  geese  if  l^ncle  Ted  had 
not  come  that  afternoon  to  take  Boxer  home. 
.\nd  the  next  time  he  visited  the  farm  he  was 
much  too  wise  a  dog  to  chase  bam-yanl  fowls 
of  any  kind. 
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IVE   hundred   years   ago  sifting  it  through  their  fingers;  shouting  " //<•<•- 

the  cloudless  sun  of  New  la/i-od"  from  their  hiding  amid  the  great  pumice 

Mexico  beat  as  blinding  blocks  fallen  from  the  cliff;  chasing  each  other 

white  upon  the  Pu-ye  as  over  the  rocks,  into  the  caves,  down  the  slope, 

it  does  to-day,  and  played  in  that  very  game  of  tag  which  was  invented 

as  quaint  pranks  of  hide-  before  fire   was;  making  mud  tortillas  by  the 

and-seek  with  the  shad-  pools  of  the  drying  brook;  hunting  each  other 

ows  in  the  face  of  that  dazzling  cliff;  stealing  in  mimic  war  among  the  pines,  or  turning  small 

now  behind  the  royal  pines  in  front,  now  sud-  bows   and   arrows  to   bring   down   the   saucy 

denly  leaping  out  to  catch  the  dark  truants  that  pinonero,  whose  sky-blue  feathers  should  deck 

went  dodging  into  the  caves.  bare  heads  of  straight  black  hair. 

Now  the  sun  and  the  shadows  are  the  same,         Poh-hlaik,  up  by  the  cliff  corner  near  where 

and  play  the  same  old  game  —  on  one  side  with  the  estufa  of  the  Eagle  clan  showed  its  dark 

eager  fire,  on  the  other  with  pleased  but  timid  mouth,  was  enjoying  himself  as  much  as  any 

gentleness.     The  playground  has  changed  with  one — and  a  litde  bit  after  the  game  of  the  sun 

the  centuries,  but  not  so  much  as  to  seem  un-  and  the  shadows.     He  was  a  tall,  sinewy  lad, 

familiar.     It  is  the  same  noble  cliff,  lofty  and  with  strong  white  teeth  coming  to  light  very 

long  and  castellate,  towering  creamy  and  beauti-  often,  and  supple  hands  that  could  bend  a  bow 

ful  amid  the  outpost  pine  groves  of  the  Valles  to  the  arrow  head.     Just  now  he  was  down  on 

wilderness.     From  a  little  way  off  there  seems  all  fours,  crouching,  pouncing,  charging,  and 

no  bit  of  change  in  it.  roaring  in  blood-curdling   wise   when   he  had 

But  ah,  what  a  change  there  has  been,  after  breath  between  laughs.     Mo-keit-cha,  indeed ! 

all !     For  the  very  silence  of  silences  lies  upon  I  would  like  to  sn-  the  mountain-lion  with  such 

the  Pu-ye.     Only  the  deep  breath  of  the  pines,  contented    victims !      Poh-hlaik's   were   half  a 

the  sudden  scream  of  the  pifionero  blue  jay,  ever  dozen    brown    little    sisters    and   cousins    who 

break   it  now.     And  time  was  when  the  Boy  laughed  and  shrieked  and  ran  and  came  back 

Sun  and  the  Shadow  Girls  had  here  a  thousand  to  be  devoured  anew  by  this  insatiate  monster, 

mates  in  their  gambols :  mates  whose  voices  Sometimes  in  a  particularly  ferocious  rush  some 

flew  like  birds,  and  with  pattering  feet  amid  the  one  got  tipped  over  or  had  a  toe  stepped  on 

tufablocks,  and  the  gleam  of  young  eyes — three  by  Mo-keit-cha;  and  then  she  would  make  a 

things  that  sun  and  shadows  have  not,  nor  had  lip  and  start  off  crying — whereat  the  ravening 

even  when  they  were  so  much  younger.    Once  beast  would  pat  her  on  the  head  with  clumsy 

these  jumbled  stones  were  tall  houses  against  the  tenderness,  and  call  back  her  dimples  by  a  still 


white  face  of  the  cliff;  and  the  caves  into  which 
the  shadows  crowd  so  were  homes. 

Then  the  great  cliff  of  the  Pu-ye  was  not 
lonely.  Hundreds  of  faint  smoke-spirals  stole 
up  its  face.  Here  and  there  among  the  gray 
houses  strode  stalwart  men  with  how-case  on 
shoulder,  and  women  bringing  water  in  earthen 


grotescjuer  caper. 

But  before  the  victims  had  been  devoured 
many  more  times  apiece,  a  sweet,  clear  voice  of 
a  woman  came  ringing: 
"  Poh-hlaik  ! " 

"Here,  little   mother!     What    wilt    thou?" 

And  the  cougar  of  a  moment  ago  rose  on  his 

hind  legs  anil  ran  obediently  on  them  to  where 

jars  upon  their  heads.     .\s  for  children,  they    a  woman  leaned  through  the  tiny  doorway  of  a 

were  everywhere:  sitting  in  the  tufa  sand  and    cave.     The  adobe  floor  was  spotlessly  clean, 
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and  her  modest  cotton  tunic  shone  like  snow. 
Floor  and  tunic  and  feature  should  have  looked 
strange  enough  to  the  unguessed  and  unguess- 
ing  world  beyond  the  seas.  But  in  the  face 
was  a  presence  which  any  one  should  know, 
down  to  a  smallest  child,  and  anywhere  —  the 
mother  look,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  world. 

"A  goodly  man  will  he  be!"  she  murmured 
absently,  with  .soft  eyes  resting  on  her  strong 
young  son.  "Ay!  It  is  to  seek  thy  father, 
carrying  this  squash  and  dried  meat  of  the  deer. 
For  by  now  he  will  be  hungry,  so  long  as  he  is 
in  the  estufa.  And  pray  him  come,  if  he  will, 
that  he  may  hear  the  baby,  what  it  says." 

Reaching  back,  she  brought  forward  a  little 
flat  cradle  with  buckskin  flaps  laced  across  it ; 
and  from  under  its  buckskin  hood  peered  a 
brown  lump  of  flesh,  with  big  eyes  black  as  tar. 

"  Ennah,  handful-warrior ! 
Ennah,  little  great-man !  " 

she  crooned,  tossing  the  bundle  gently  on  level 
palms.  A  funny  little  crack  ran  across  the  fat- 
ness, and  the  eyes  lighted  up  as  if  they  really 
knew  something;  and  from  that  uncertain 
cavity  came  a  decided  " da-da" —  which  is  just 
as  far  as  a  baby  of  his  age  gets  with  all  the  civil- 
ized progress  of  this  year  of  grace  1903.  We 
start  about  even ;  and  it  is  fairly  wonderful  in 
knocking  about  the  world  to  find  how  little 
difference  there  is,  even  in  the  first  speech. 
There  is  no  home  nor  blood  where  "  papa  "  and 
"  mama  "  are  not  understood.  English  words  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  They  are  Immaii  words,  every- 
where current,  everywhere  dear  —  perhaps  rem- 
nants to  us,  with  a  few  more  of  childhood,  of 
before  the  Tower  of  Babel.  And  everywhere 
is  as  great  joy  when  the  uncertain  lips  first  say 
"  da-da  "  as  was  now  in  the  house  of  Kw^-ya. 

"  Already  he  is  to  talk  ! "  cried  Poh-hlaik, 
with  a  delighted  grin ;  and  patting  his  mother 
on  the  shoulder  and  the  baby  on  the  cheek,  he 
went  running  and  leaping  over  the  rocks  like  a 
young  deer.  Directly  he  was  at  the  Eagle 
people's  estufa,  where  the  men  of  his  father's 
clan  all  slept  as  well  as  counseled ;  for  in  the 
queer  Indian  society,  which  was  not  society  at 
all,  the  men  lived  in  their  big  sacred  room,  the 
women  and  children  in  their  little  houses.  Poh- 
hlaik  entered  the  small  door,  and  stood  a  mo- 


ment before  his  eyes  grew  u.sed  to  the  darkness. 
Then  he  saw  his  father  sitting  by  the  wall 
smoking  a  rush,  and  went  to  him. 

"  Here  is  to  eat,"  he  said,  handing  the  bun- 
dle. "And  my  mother  says  if  you  will  come! 
For  already  the  small-one  calls  you  !  " 

"  He  does  ?  It  is  good  —  I  will  go."  The 
tall,  stem-faced  Indian  ro.se  with  slow  dignity 
which  was  belied  by  a  something  in  his  eyes 
and  voice.  Like  some  men  I  have  remotely 
heard  of  in  more  modern  times,  P'ya-po  was 
not  so  "  weak  "  as  to  betray  feeling.  But  he 
was  strong  enough  to  have  it  —  and  sometimes 
a  very  tiny  token  of  it  would  leak  out  in  s])ite 
of  him.  Now,  though  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  show  unseemly  haste,  he  was 
clearly  losing  no  steps;  and  already  the  stately 
strides  had  carried  him  several  yards  as  he 
turned  to  say  to  Poh-hlaik : 

"  Son,  at  the  White-Corn  people's  estufa,  if 
thou  see  Enque-Enque,  tell  him  I  would  speak 
with  him  before  the  night." 

"  So  I  will  say,"  answered  the  boy,  respect- 
fully, turning  to  go  to  his  own  estufa  —  tor  since 
his  mother  was  of  the  White- Corn  people,  so 
was  P6h-hlaik.  With  Indians  almost  every- 
where descent  is  reckoned  from  the  mother's 
side,  and  not,  as  with  us,  from  the  father's. 
Furthermore,  a  man  cannot  marry^  into  his  own 
clan,  so  his  sons  belong  to  a  different  estufa. 

Sure  enough,  Enque-Enque  was  at  the  Man- 
house  of  the  White-Corn  clan,  and  he  received 
the  message  with  a  grunt.  He  was  a  little 
shaq^-faced  man,  with  the  look  of  one  gone 
sour.  If  P'yd-po  with  his  mighty  head  and 
frame  had  a  lion-like  air,  this  other  as  clearly 
suggested  the  fo.x.  Even  the  acute  features 
contributed  less  to  this  than  a  way  he  had  of 
cocking  his  chin  down  and  to  one  side,  and 
looking  at  something  else,  but  seeing  you.  And 
it  is  a  thing  I  have  had  occasion  to  learn,  that 
when  you  are  with  one  of  these  men  who  sees 
all  you  do  without  using  even  '•  half  an  eye,"  you 
will  have  none  too  many  eyes  to  watch  him 
if  you  use  all  you  have. 

Enque-Enque  did  not  so  much  as  look  at 
Poh-hlaik;  but  the  boy  (who  could  have  giv«;n 
lessons  in  these  things  to  any  one  of  us,  if  able 
to  phrase  what  he  knew)  understood  that  the 
subordinate  Shaman  had  weighed  his  face  to  a 
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feather.  Not  that  there  was  any  secret  to  read 
there  —  he  had  merely  delivered  a  message  of 
which  he  knew  no  import  back  of  the  words. 
He  did  not  like  Enque-Enque;  but  trust  an 
Indian  face  to  say  nothing  of  that  —  and  as  for 
his  tone,  it  was  the  respectful  one  which  no 
Pueblo  boy  ever  failed  to  use  to  an  elder.  And 
now  he  suddenly  felt  afraid  of  his  father's  fifth 
assistant  —  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  tan- 
gible excuse,  for  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Shall  I  say  to  my  father  anything  ?  "  he 
ventured  at  last. 

"  I  will  go,"  answered  the  man,  shortly  — 
which  Poh-hlaik  needed  no  interpreter  to  tell 
him  meant  also  "  Now  clear  out,  boy." 

"  But  that  is  a  queer  one!  "  he  was  thinking 
to  himself,  as  he  went  skipping  down  the  slope. 
As  he  turned  to  come  away,  he  had  caught 
glimpse  of  about  an  inch  of  notched  reed  pro- 
jecting from  the  lion-skin  case  on  Enque- 
Enque's  back.  '•  For  the  feathers  are  put 
differently,  and  it  will  be  longer,  too  —  since  it 
stands  above  the  rest." 

It  was  a  very  trifling  matter  to  annoy  any 
one;  but  that  arrow  seemed  to  stick  in  the 
boy's  mind.  You  can  have  no  possible  notion 
how  tiny  a  thing  the  Indian  will  notice,  nor 
how  much  it  can  say  to  him ;  for  he  has  kept 
the  eyes  that  nature  gave  man  to  start  with,  and 
that  we  civilized  folk  have  largely  frittered  away. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  some  enor- 
mous boulders  hid  him  from  the  village,  his  trot 
dropped  to  a  walk  ;  and  presently  he  sat  down 
upon  a  block  of  tufa  and  began  looking  very 
intently  at  his  feet.  Whatever  he  saw  there  did 
not  serve;  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  rose,  with  a 
still  clouded  face,  and  began  climbing  a  zigzag 
trail  to  the  left.  Here  the  cliff  tapers  into  a 
long  slope;  and  after  a  short  trudging  over  the 
pumice  fragments,  he  came  upon  the  brow  of 
the  mesa  among  the  junipers.  A  little  farther 
yet,  and  he  suddenly  stepped  from  the  woods 
into  a  large  "clearing,  in  whose  center  stood  a 
great  square  pueblo,  three  stories  high,  built  of 
tufa  blocks  from  the  same  white  cliff.  Here 
were  other  brown  folk,  little  and  big;  for  this 
was  the  "  up-stairs  town  "  of  the  cave  pueblo, 
its  ultimate  refuge  and  fortress,  and  the  perma- 
nent home  of  some  of  its  people. 

*  The  wi 


"  Ka-ki  I  "  sung  out  a  voice  ;  and  a  boy  of 
Poh-hlaik's  own  age  came  scrambling  down  a 
ladder  from  the  tall  housetops.  "  I  was  just  to 
go  for  thee.  Come,  let  us  make  a  hunt  in  the 
canon,  if  we  may  find  the  Little-Old-Mountain- 
Man* —  for  now  he  is  very  fat." 

"It  is  well!"  answered  Poh-hlaik,  brighten- 
ing.    "  And  if  not  him,  we  '11  at  least  get  trout." 

Both  boys  had  their  bow-cases  on  their 
backs,  and  in  five  minutes  they  had  descended 
the  slope  and  were  crossing  the  plateau  to  the 
brink  of  the  cafion.  This  rift  in  the  upland, 
four  hundred  feet  deep,  was  shadowy  with 
royal  pines  and  musical  with  a  lovely  brook  — 
as  it  is  to  this  day.  Poh-hlaik  and  Ka-be 
descended  the  precipitous  side  noiselessly,  and 
began  creeping  along  the  brook  in  the  thick 
underbrush.  Fat  trout  flashed  in  the  pools ; 
but  the  boys  paid  no  attention  to  them,  for 
from  a  thicket  on  the  other  side  of  a  little 
natural  glade  came  the  "  gobble-obble-obble  " 
and  then  the  skir-r-r .'  of  the  wild  turkey. 

"  No  !  "  whispered  Poh-hlaik  to  his  compan- 
ion's suggestion.  "We  will  wait  here  —  for  he 
will  come  out  to  the  brook  with  his  family. 
But  if  we  try  to  get  to  the  other  side,  he  can 
run  without  our  seeing  him  for  the  bushes." 

They  lay  quietly  in  a  thick  clump  of  alders, 
grasping  each  his  bow,  with  an  arrow  at  the 
string.  The  gobbler  repeated  his  cry  —  and 
suddenly  it  was  echoed  from  behind  them ! 
The  boys  exchanged  startled  looks,  and  Ka-be 
was  about  to  speak,  but  P6h-hlaik  put  his  fin- 
ger to  his  lips,  with  a  curious  flicker  in  his  eye. 

Just  then  there  was  a  faint  sighing  sound 
overhead;  and  close  in  front  of  the  thicket 
whence  the  first  gobble  had  come,  an  arrow, 
fallen  from  the  sky,  stood  quivering  in  the 
sward.  A  tiny  rustle  in  the  bushes,  and  a  dark, 
bare  arm  reached  out  and  plucked  the  arrow 
back  out  of  sight. 

Ka-be  wore  a  dumfounded  look,  but  Poh- 
hlaik's  face  showed  even  more  of  terror  than  of 
wonder.  He  thought  he  had  seen  that  arrow 
before !  Now  there  were  no  more  turkey-calls, 
but  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  canon. 

"  Now  he  '.ot  come !  "  whispered  Ka-be. 

"  Let  us  creep  up  the  brook  and  around  upon 
him  before  that  other  gets  him." 

Id  lurkev. 
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"  For  your  heart,  hush  you  !  "  breathed  P6h- 
hlaik  in  the  ear  of  his  chum.  "  See  you  not 
that  there  are  no  turkeys  ?  And  that  hand  — 
is  that  a  hand  of  the  Grandchildren  of  the  Sun  ? 
It  is  for  us  to  get  to  the  pueblo  iiim\  and 
unseen !  For  not  our  hves  only,  but  many 
more,  are  in  the  shadow.  See !  "  he  added  ner- 
vously —  for  two  or  three  fresh  aider-leaves 
came  slipping  down  the  current,  and  then  there 
was  the  faintest  tinge  in  the  limpid  water,  as  of 
sand  stirred  up  far  above.  "  Come !  But  more 
noiseless  and  hidden  than  the  snakes!" 

He  stretched  upon  his  belly,  and  began  mov- 
ing down  stream,  lizard-like,  the  still  puzzled 
Ka-be  following  him.  When  they  had  traversed 
a  few  hundred  feet  in  this  tedious  fashion,  Poh- 
hlaik  turned  to  the  right,  up  a  little  ravine 
dense  with  bush.  It  led  to  the  top ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  boys  peered  from  the  last 
bush  on  the  brink  of  the  canon  out  among  the 
scattered  pines.     All  was  still. 

"  Now,  friend,  it  is  to  run  as  for  life  —  and 
not  straight,  but  dodging  between  the  trees. 
Come!"  Springing  from  their  shelter,  I'oh- 
hlaik  dashed  off.  Ka-be  was  at  his  heels  —  for, 
though  his  face  showed  that  he  was  still  mysti- 
fied, he  was  one  of  those  who  follow. 

No  living  thing  was  in  sight ;  but  before  the 
runners  had  made  four  bounds  there  was  a 
vicious  ish-00  /  and  an  arrow  split  the  lobe  01 
Poh-hlaik's  ear  and  fell  five  yards  ahead  of 
him.  Ka-be  gave  a  wild  yell,  and  leaped 
ahead  like  a  scared  fawn  ;  but  as  for  Poh-hlaik, 
he  only  clapped  his  hand  to  his  ear  even  as  he 
swerved  past  a  big  pine  so  as  to  throw  it  in  line 
behind  him.  There  was  another  whizz,  but  not 
so  near ;  and  then  no  further  token. 

"  Not  a  word  now  I  "  said  P6h-hlaik  sternly, 
as  they  came,  still  at  a  smart  run,  to  the 
cave-village.  "  For  none  must  know  save 
the  Men  of  Power.  My  father  will  know  what 
to  do." 

Ka-be  promised  —  though  a  little  sullenly  at 
loss  of  the  sensation  he  wished  to  noise  abroad 
— and  went  off  along  the  cliff.  P6h-hlaik  drew 
his  father  into  an  inner  cave-room,  and  there 
told  him  everything  just  as  it  had  befallen,  with- 
out comments  or  surmises.  Only,  at  the  end, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  adding :  "  As  for  the 


arrow  which  went  as  a  message  to  the  l>arl>aro, 
I  think  I  saw  it  once  before ! " 

"  Ahu  ?  Was  it  with  EnqueEnque?  For  if 
there  be  a  traitor,  it  is  he.  It  is  because  he  is 
thought  to  be  treating  with  the  Tin-n^h  that  I 
summoned  him.  Two  say  that  they  have  seen 
him  coming  secretly  from  where  the  hostiles 
were.  He  has  never  been  content  since  the 
elders  laughed  at  his  pretensions  to  be  Chief 
Shaman.  So  in  his  quiver  was  the  arrow  ? 
Well  hast  thou  done,  son !  Keep  the  heart  of 
a  man  and  the  still  tongue.  As  for  me,  we  will 
see  what  is  to  do." 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Captain  of  War.  Those  wiio  had 
shot  at  two  boys  of  the  pueblo  must  be  of  the 
savage  Tin-neh,*  who  from  time  immemorial 
had  harassed  the  town-dwellers.  Since  they 
were  in  the  canon,  he  would  teach  them  !  Old 
Mah-quah  had  been  dead  but  a  year,  and  this 
was  his  successor's  first  chance.  He  would 
have  no  barbarians  prowling  about  the  peace- 
loving  cave-town  of  the  Pu-ye ! 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  strong  band  of 
warriors,  headed  by  the  War  Captain  and  the 
Chief  Shaman,  were  stealing  down  into  the 
canon  noiselessly  as  so  many  shadows.  '•  Come 
thou,"  P'ya-po  had  said  to  his  son  ;  "  for  to-day 
may  be  the  chance  to  prove  thyself  a  man." 

But  P6h-hlaik  replied :  "  Wilt  thou  not  let 
me  stay  here  by  the  mother  ?  F"or  in  my  heart 
something  tells  me." 

"  As  thou  wilt ! "  his  father  had  given  short 
answer.  As  he  strode  off  he  was  thinking: 
"  Will  my  first  son  be  a  mouse  ?  " 

But  it  was  not  that  which  kept  the  boy  at 
home.  He  dared  not  say  it  to  his  father,  but 
to  him  the  plan  of  the  War  Captain  seemed 
reckless.  "What  if  it  were  even  so  that 
Enque-Enque  wishes  ?  For  else  why  did  he 
shoot  at  me  again,  after  failing  to  kill  ?  Was 
it  not  that  I  might  report  there  were  harharos 
in  the  cafion,  so  he  would  get  the  warriors 
sent  there?  But  how  shall  one  dare  think  so, 
when  the  Men  of  Power  decide  otherwise  ?  " 

But,  despite  the  inbred  reverence  for  author- 
ity, Poh-hlaik  could  not  convince  himself  that 
all  was  well ;  he  wandered  about  restlessly. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  the  men  sat  in  little 


"  The  great  tribe  now  known  as  Navajos. 
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groups  talking  of  the  matter,  ill  at  ease  ;  for 
after  so  many  months  of  quiet,  the  savage  foe 
was  back  at  the  old  game.  Dusk  was  closing 
in  as  Enque-Enque  came  strolling  around  the 
western  turn  of  the  cliff,  his  stone  hoe  in  his 
hand.  He  had  been  at  his  field,  he  explained 
carelessly ;  and  violent  were  his  curses  upon 
the  Tin-neh  when  he  heard  the  news. 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  came  a  far  clamor 
—  yells  of  rage,  mingled  with  the  fierce  war-cry. 

"  They  have  trapped  ours  !  "  shouted  Enquc- 
Enque,  leaping  upon  a  rock.  "  Come  I  we 
must  run  to  their  help,  for  the  enemy  are  many." 

A  hundred  men  sprang  forward  at  the  word 
of  the  sub-Shaman,  clutching  their  bows  ;  but 
Poh-hlaik  stood  before  them,  crying  shrilly : 

"  Not  so  !  This  same  is  the  traitor  who  has 
sold  us  to  the  Tin-neh,  and  now  he  would  strip 
the  town  of  its  men  !  Go  not,  if  ye  will  hear 
the  words  of  a  boy !  " 

It  was  an  unheard-of  thing,  thus  to  defy  a 
medicine-man ;  but  even  so  he  stood  erect,  so 
stern  and  gray-faced  that  grizEled  men  looked 
at  him  in  awe  and  back  to  the  accused. 

Enque-Enque's  foxy  air  did  not  change  in 
the  least.  "  Bewitched  is  the  boy  !  "  he  sneered, 
running  his  eyes  back  along  the  cliff.  Then  a 
sudden  light  broke  across  his  face,  and  from 
his  throat  poured  a  wild  whoop,  even  as  he 
drove  a  swift  shaft  through  the  neck  of  the  First 
Lieutenant  of  War.  In  answer  rose  a  hideous 
yell  from  all  about,  and  the  darkening  rocks 
swarmed  with  darker  forms,  and  the  twilight 
buzzed  with  wasps  that  had  need  to  sting  but 
once.  A  score  of  the  men  of  the  Pu-ye  fell 
before  one  had  time  to  turn  ;  and  among  them 
was  Poh-hlaik, an  obsidian-tipped  arrow  through 
his  shoulder  and  another  deep  in  his  thigh. 

The  conspirator's  plans  had  worked  very- 
well.  His  hated  chief  and  a  majority  of  the  war- 
riors were  gone  out  to  the  ambush  he  had  laid 
for  them ;  and  his  failure  to  send  off  the  rest  of 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  town  was  like  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  complete  surprise. 
The  startled  Pueblos  fought  desperately ;  but 
the  savages  were  nearly  two  to  one,  and  pushed 
them  to  the  very  doors  of  the  caves. 

.■\s  for  Pdh-hlaik,  he  had  fallen  between  two 
great  lava-blocks,  fainting  with  pain  and  loss 
of  blood.     For  a  few  moments  he  lav  there ; 


and  then,  suddenly  gritting  his  teeth,  began 
dragging  himself  toward  his  mother's  house. 
She  was  alone  with  the  little  one. 

All  around  him  raged  the  fight.  The  air 
hurtled  with  arrows,  and  everywhere  were 
savage  whoops  and  dying  screams  and  the  sickly 
smell  of  blood.  Once  two  grappled  foemen 
wrestled  across  him,  wringing  a  howl  of  pain 
from  him  with  their  tread;  and  again,  he  had 
to  crawl  over  a  stark  form.  But  he  hunched 
himself  painfully  along  behind  sheltering  rocks 
till  close  to  the  cave  that  was  his  home.  He 
was  about  to  call  out,  when  suddenly,  against 
the  darkening  sky,  he  saw  a  figure  backing 
out  of  the  low  doorway,  dragging  something. 
Had  he  been  standing  he  could  not  have  made 
it  out;  but  from  his  prostrate  position  that  dark 
silhouette  against  the  west  was  unmistakable. 
It  was  Enque-Enque !  His  bow  was  gone ; 
but  between  his  teeth  was  something  which 
could  only  be  the  cruel  obsidian  knife,  and 
both  his  hands  were  clenched  in  the  long  hair 
of  a  woman  —  who  seemed  to  be  bracing  against 
the  doorway  to  keep  from  being  dragged  out. 

Poh-hlaik's  heart  lost  its  count  for  a  moment. 
His  father's  enemy  knew  well  where  to  strike! 
And  at  thought  of  the  fate  that  overhung  his 
mother,  he  turned  deathly  sick. 

The  victim's  hold  was  slipping — already  her 
head  and  shoulders  were  through  the  door. 
Enque-Enque,  as  he  hauled  away,  was  hidden 
now  by  a  tall  tufa  block  ;  only  his  long,  sinewy 
arms  and  their  prey  showed  against  the  sky. 

"The  Trues  give  me  eyes!"  breathed  Poh- 
hlaik  devoutly,  tugging  the  bowstring  to  his  ear, 
though  the  effort  seemed  to  drive  a  hundred 
darts  through  the  wounded  shoulder.  Truly 
it  was  an  ill  mark,  in  that  grim  dusk  and  from 
the  ground!  But  the  twang  of  the  cord  was 
followed  by  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain.  The 
head  popped  within  the  doorway  again;  and 
Enque-Enque  sprawled  backward,  scrambled 
up,  and  fled  into  the  gloom — his  two  hands 
spitted  one  to  the  other  by  the  clever  shaft. 

And  then  there  was  a  new  uproar  —  but  this 
time  from  the  east  I  And  arrows  rained  doubly 
thick,  and  the  enemy-yell  of  the  Hero  Brothers 
soared  above  the  savage  howls  of  the  Tin-n^h. 
P'ya-po  and  his  men  were  back,  and  at  last  the 
barbarians  fled  down  the  sloiies,  leaving  their 
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dead  among  the  rocks.  It  would  be  long  be- 
fore they  should  forget  the  I'u-y^.  P'ya-po's 
counsel  had  saved  the  impetuous  War  Captain 
from  the  full  disaster  of  the  ambuscade :  and, 
scattering  that  small  force  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, they  had  hurried  back  to  the  village  — 
well  understanding  now  the  whole  manceuver. 

When  all  was  over  and  the  Chief  Shaman 
came  to  his  wife's  house,  he  found  a  badly 
wounded  lad  crouched  within  the  door,  his  bow 
clutched  tightly  and  his  lips  set.  "  I  have  kept 
them  safe  for  thee,  father!"  he  said  huskily  — 
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and,  with  the  words,  lurched  fainting  to  one 
side.  P'ya-po  laid  him  along  the  floor  and 
stanched  the  blood,  and  sat  beside  him. 

"The  heart  and  the  hand  of  a  Man!"  he 
said,  with  a  little  shake  in  the  sonorous  voice. 
"  And  when  he  is  well  of  his  wounds  he  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  unworthy  one  who  has 
gone." 

"  He  is  his  father's  son !  "  whispered  Kw6-ya 
proudly.  And  just  then  the  little  one,  who 
had  slept  through  the  jaws  of  death,  stirred  in 
the  buckskin  cradle  and  called,  "  Da-da !  " 
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(A  Song  of  Fait. ) 
By  Isabel  Franxes  Bellows. 


The  baker-man  was  kneading  buns, — 
His  trough  was  deep  and  wide,— 

When,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  heard 
A  small  voice  by  his  side. 

Oh,  make  me  large  and  fat,"  it  said, 
"  .\nd  stuffme  full  of  plums. 
So  that  I  may  attract  ap- 
plause 
From  every  one  who  comes." 

'  Oh,  put  a  piece  of  citron  in, 
And  make  me  rich  and  rare, 
That  I  may  serve  for  dukes  _ 
and  earls 
Who  sumptuously  do 
fare." 


The  baker  chuckled  in 
his  sleeve 
To  hear  him  talk  so 
big, 
But  thought, "  I  '11  put  in 
everything, 
And  let  him  run  his 
rig!" 


He  put  in  all  he  had  on  han 
.\nd  made  him  rich  and  rare, 

.\nd  set  him  in  the    window-pane, 
To  make  the  natives  stare. 


For,  swelled  to  twice  his  natural  size 
With  yeast  and  plums  and  pride. 

He  scorned  the  doughnuts,  pies,  and  cakes. 
And  elbowed  them  aside. 

■  1  'm  waiting  for  the  duke,"  he  said, 
"  With  whom  I  am  to  dine  !  " 
Just  then  two  newsboys  came  along 
Whose  appetites  were  fine. 


My  eye  !  "  they  cried,  "  come 
over  here 
And  see  this  jolly  bun  ; 
Let  's  buy  him  for  our  sup- 
per, (|uick !  " 
And  so  the  thing  was 
(lone. 


Two  morals  to  this  little 
song 
.Are  had  at  easy  rates: 
'T  is  ill  to  wait  for  dukes 
and  earls 
In       these       United 
States. 


.\nd  when  tlie  baker  kneads  his  dough, 

If  then  you  are  begun, 
No  matter  what  he  may  put  in. 

You  '11  always  be  a  bun ! 


THE    SORROWS   OF   THRKE    LITTLE    COONS. 


Drawn  hy  E.  W.  Kemblk. 
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OFFICER  TOWSBR;  "  SO  I  'VK  CAUGHT  YOU  AT 
LAST,  voir  YOUNG  RASCALS.  STEALING  MY  MAS- 
TER'S CORN,  HEV?  I  'VE  BEEN  WATCHING  FOR 
VOL'  AIL  THIS  WEEK,  AND  NOW  WE  'lL  SEE 
WHAT    WILL    HAPPEN." 


jfaNKlNS  :  "CAUGHT  THEM  BATING 
AND  SHUCKING  MV  CORN,  DID  YOU,  OFFICER? 
WELL,  1  'm  RATHER  SHORT  OF  HANDS  THIS 
FALL,  SO  YOU  MAY  TAKE  THEM  TO  THE  BARN 
AND    SET    THEM    TO   WORK." 


bk'rrcoon:  **this  is  the  meanest  trick  ws  HAVE  ever  had 

PLAYED    ON     US.      CORN,   CORN    ALL    AROUND,    AND    NOT   A   GRAIN    TO 
eat!     LOOK  OUT,  THERE  's  THAT  OFFICER  PEEPING  IN  THE  WINDOW." 


A    TRIP    THROUGH    THE    NEW    V(JRK    ASSAY    OFITCK 

By  Josf.pu  Hknuv  Aha.ms. 


'  IVif/i  Jlluslrations  l>\  the  Aiit/icr.] 


Down  on  Wall  Street,  a  block  below  Broad- 
way, and  opposite  Broad  Street,  in  New  York 
city,  there  is  a  little  old  building  of  quaint  colo- 
nial architecture  that  nestles  close  under  the 


formed  persons,  however,  it  is  a  mine  of  interest ; 
for  within  its  walls  enough  gold  and  silver  in 
bars  and  bricks  is  stored  to  fairly  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  observer,  were  the  full  extent  of  its  riches 


protecting  shadow  of  the  massive  Subtreasury.    shown  at  one  time. 

To  the   hurrying   throng  that  passes  up  and        Over  the  doorway  on  a  weather-beaten  sign 

down  the  street  daily  this  old  structure  holds    appears  the  inscription,  "  I'nited  States  Assay 


but  little  interest  apart  from  its  antiquated  ap-  Office";  but  there  is  nothing  to  inform  the 
pearance  and  striking  contrast  to  the  beautiful  passer-by  all  that  the  name  implies.  One  would 
new  buildings  all  around  it.  scarcely  suspect  that  within  its  vaults  many  mil- 

To  the  banking  concerns,  the  jewelry  and  lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
silverware  manufacturers,  and  to   the   well-in-    are  stored,  seldom  less  than  filty  and  sometimes 
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exceeding  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth. 
The  sight  of  so  many  millions  in  gold  is  itself 
quite  worth  the  visit,  for  nowhere  in  this  country 
can  so  much  pure  gold  be  seen  at  one  time. 

The  assay  office  is  devoted  solely  to  the  refin- 
ing of  gold  and  silver,  and  casting  these  metals 
into  bricks.  It  is  open  to  the  public  for  inspec- 
tion, and  as  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
government,  every  opportunity  is  extended  to 
the  visitor  to  observe  the  interesting  features  of 
the  assaying  and  refining  processes. 

As  you  enter  the  office  a  trusty  doorkeeper 
makes  mental  note  of  you ;  and  he  is  such  a 
good  character-reader  that  often  suspicious  per- 
sons are  not  admitted  beyond  the  hallway. 

If  you  appear  to  be  unobjectionable,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  not  too  many  in  the  party, 
you  may  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
guide  and  detective :  but  you  need  not  feel  hurt 
if  he  stays  close  to  you  during  the  trip  through 


the  works,  for,  no  matter  how  honest  you  ma\ 
be,  his  watchword  is,  "  Trust  no  man."  His 
vigilance  will  not  be  annoying,  but  you  may 
feel  (juite  sure  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who 
is  watching  every  move  of  the  visitors. 

The  greatest  ]>recaution  is  taken  in  handling 
the  i)recious  metals  to  avoid  loss,  and  no  matter 
how  unconcerned  the  workmen  may  .seem  to 
be,  they  are  always  on  their  guard;  for  the 
slightest  loss  in  their  department  would  mean 
rigid  investigation,  whether  they  or  the  visitors 
were  connected  with  the  deficiency. 

The  first  department  visited  is  the  receiving- 
room,  where  all  deposits  are  accepted  from  any 
one  having  gold  and  silver  to  be  refined  or  sold 
in  amounts  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Each  depositor  is  given  a  numbered  receipt 
on  which  the  weight  of  the  metal  is  recorded, 
and  a  duplicate  slip  is  dropped  in  the  tray  con- 
taining the  deposit.     This  number  follows  the 
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deposit  through  all  the  stages  of  the  assaying 
process,  so  that  it  may  be  identified,  and  accu- 
rate payment  can  be  given  for  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  less  the  cost  of  melting,  separating, 
and  refining,  which  amounts  to  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  value  of  the  deposit. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  deposits 
come  in  from  various  sources  —  at  one  time  from 
a  jewelry  manufacturer  and  consisting  of  broken 
and  worn  rings,  bracelets,  chains,  bench-swee])- 
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be  melted  and  cast  into  ingots,  on  which  the 
deposit  number  is  stamped  in  large  numerals. 

From  the  mines  all  over  the  country  deposits 
are  received,  direct  or  through  banking-houses, 
of  nuggets,  bars,  dust,  and  "  sand,"  as  fine  grains 
of  gold  and  silver  are  termed ;  but  this  material 
must  be  in  metallic  state,  and  not  in  the  shape 
of  ores,  as  crude  smelting  is  not  done  here. 

Then  perchance  a  sackful  of  quaint  old  sil- 
verware and  gold  ornaments  comes  in,  the  de- 


ings,  and  gold  filings,  together  with  all  sorts  of 
plated  jewelry,  sadly  broken  and  bent.  At  an- 
other time  a  banker's  deposit  will  arrive,  in  which 
are  all  sorts  of  uncurrent  and  mutilated  coins, 
both  L'nitetl  States  and  foreign. 

It  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  the  employees 
to  purchase  sorhe  of  the  curious  things  that 
ajipear  in  these  deposits;  but  the  government  is 
not  in  the  "  antiipie  "  business,  and  an  invaria- 
ble rule  forbids,  as  everything  handed  in  must 


posit  of  a  pawnbroker  or  money-lender;  and 
often  among  the  articles  are  some  things  that 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  connoisseur 
or  collector  of  antiques. 

These  deposits  are  all  reduced  to  bars  of 
uniform  size  and  shape,  and  stored  on  the  shelves 
of  Uncle  Sam's  vaults  for  future  u.se. 

From  the  receiving-room  the  deposit  is  taken 
to  the  first  foundry  on  the  ground  floor,  where  it 
is  reduced  in  a  crucible  over  a  white-hot  fur- 
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nace,  and  cast  into  an  ingot,  or  several  of  them, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  deposit. 

A  chip  is  taken  from  both  ends  of  each  ingot 
and  sent  to  the  assaying  department,  which  is 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Tor- 
rey,  the  chief  assayer, 
who  has  occupied  this 
position  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century, 
having  succeeded  his 
father  in  this  position. 

The  chips,  or  "  as- 
says," as  they  are 
termed,  are  carefully 
weighed  on  scales  so 
accurate  that  the  mil- 
liontli  of  an  ounce  can 
be  recorded,  and  they 
are  then  wrajipeil  in  a 
thin  piece  of  sheet-lead 
and  placed  on  a  small 
bone-ash  cup  or  cupel. 
A  number  of  these  cu- 
pels are  passed  into  the 
assayer's  oven  at  one 
time,    where    they    are 


allowed  to  remain  in  the  fierce  heat  for  several 
minutes. 

The  air  passing  into  the  oven  and  over  the 
assay  unites  with  the  lead  and  base  metals  con- 
tained in  the  cupel,  and  forms  o.xids,  which  the 
bone-ash  absorbs,  so  that  nothing  but  a  "bead," 
or  "  button,"  of  pure  gold  and  silver  remains. 
This  little  button  of  metal  is  cooled,  and 
weighed  on  the  fine  scales.  Its  weight  sub- 
tracted from  that  of  the  original  chi])  gives  the 
weight  of  base  metal. 

The  button  must  now  be  separated  into  gold 
and  silver,  so  it  is  rolled  out  into  a  thin,  flat 
strip,  and  with  nitric  acid  the  silver  is  dissolved, 
leaving  the  gold,  whose  weight  determines  the 
gold  fineness  of  the  sample,  except  in  cases 
where  special  treatment  is  recjuired.  After  this 
[irocess,  which  requires  about  four  days,  the 
value  of  the  whole  deposit  is  ascertained  by 
calculation,  and  is  paid  to  the  depositor  in 
money,  or  gold  and  silver  bricks,  as  desired, 
and  the  original  deposit  then  becomes  govern- 
ment property. 

The  banks  and  mines  usually  take  the  value 
of  deposits  in  money,  but  the  manufacturers  of 
gold  and  silver  wares  draw  gold  and  silver  bars, 
which  they  convert  into  new  articles. 

Such  infinite  care  is  taken  that  nearlv  every 
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ounce  of  metal  can  be  accounted  for  annually, 
and  errors  are  hardly  ever  made. 

The  New  York  assay  office  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  country.  It  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Mason,  who  has  been  connected 
with  it  since  1854,  and  who  has  been  its  super- 
intendent since  1883. 

Nearly  twice  as  much  bullion  is  assayed  and 
refined  here  as  in  any  other  United  States  of- 
fice, the  yearly  average  being  about  $50,000,000 ; 
but  often  it  exceeds  this  amount,  as  in  189S, 
when  the  value  was  $81,465,425.19. 

Having  inspected  the  assaying  department, 
you  will  next  enter  the  second  weighing-room, 
where  all  deposits  are  recorded  before  they  are 


melted.  Here  we  see  piles  of  ingots  being 
weighed  on  the  large  beam-scales,  which  are 
so  nicely  balanced  that  from  jwunds  to  hun- 
dredths of  an  ounce  the  weiglit  can  be  accu- 
rately determined. 

Over  this  room  is  the  boiling-room,  where  all 
crude  ingots  are  melted  together  and  poured 
into  large  vessels  containing  water  to  make  the 
metal  take  a  granular  form,  resembling  coal 
ashes,  in  order  that  the  suli)huric  acid  in  which 
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it  is  to  be  boiled  can  act  readily  in  reducing 
it  to  chemical  form.  The  process  employed 
for  the  small  test-assays  is  too  long  and  expen- 
sive a  one  to  be  used  in  refining  metals  in  large 
quantities,  so  another  method,  known  as  the 
sulphuric-acid  process,  is  employed.  The  aciti 
used  is  strong  enough  when  cold  to  eat  up 
almost  anything,  but  when  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture metals  dissolve  in  it  almost  like  lum])  sugar 
in  hot  water. 

This  process  takes  place  in  the  next  room,  in 
which  several  large  cast-iron  kettles  are  set  in 
brick  and  iron  foundations  under  which  fire- 
boxes are  arranged.  Each  kettie  has  a  capacity 
of  about  one  thousand  pounds  of  acid,  and  these 
are  the  kettles  in  which 
the  granular  silver  of 
Uncle  Sam's  cook- 
shop  are  boiled.  The 
greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  lose  any 
of  the  valuable  fluid 
contained  in  these  ket- 
tles after  the  boiling  is 
done,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  rich  in  silver 
and  copper,  with  a 
jjercentage  of  other 
metals. 

In  these  kettles  all 
metals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gold,  are  re- 
duced to  "  sulphates," 
— sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  silver,  etc., 
—  and  are  in  liquid 
chemical  form.  When 
cool,  this  is  siphoned 
TO  IKE4S1SG  iNio  c.tKt».  off    into   a   lead-lined 

tank  on  the  floor  below. 
At  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  tank  are  pure 
metallic  copper  plates,  and  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tion is  heated  by  means  of  steam  the  silver  be- 
gins to  deposit  on  the  co])per  plates  as  pure 
metallic  silver,  it  being  replaced  in  the  solution 
by  an  ecjuivalent  weight  of  the  copper. 

The  silver  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  spongy 
material  resembling  mud,  which  is  collected  and 
washed  with  hot  water  to  free  it  from  any  re- 
maining co]>pcr  or  acid.    It  is  then  presseil  into 
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cakes,  dried  in  an  oven,  and  finally  melted  in  a 
crucible  and  cast  into  silver  bricks  of  various 
sizes  and  i^,^  fine,  thai  is.  only  ,  „V  „  of  foreign 
material  to  ^^'j'l)'^  pure  silver. 

The  solution  of  copper  that  has  released  the 
silver  is  siphoned  off  into  lead-lined  tanks  in 
which  thick  strips  of  lead  are  suspended,  and 
the  process  of  crystallization  begins  that  results 
in  thousands  of  pounds  of  a  beautiful  blue  crys- 
tal known  as  bluestone.  or  sulphate  of  copjjcr. 


This  is  packed  in  barrels  and  sold  to  paint 
manufacturers,  dyers,  and  bleachers  ;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  it  is  exported  to  the  grape-growing 
countries,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  solution  and 
sprayed  on  grape-vines  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion by  the  many  varieties  of  worms  and  insects 
that  would  otherwise  ruin  the  crops. 

The  gold  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettles  is 
in  the  form  of  a  reddish  brown  mud  which  con- 
tains some  traces  of  silver. 

This  is  reboiled  with  fresh  acid  which  takes 
up  the  remaining  silver,  and  after  the  so- 
lution is  siphoned  off,  the  gold  mud  is  washed 
with  hot  water,  pressed  into  cakes  worth  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dullirs  >m'  h.  nnd  dried  in 


an  oven.  These  cakes  are  melted  and  cast  into 
bricks  valued  at  four  hundred,  five  thousand,  and 
eight  thousand  dollars  each,  and  ranging  from 
MMi'ft  to  ^i'pfnj-  fill-'-  They  are  then  turned  over 
to  the  cashier  for  payment  on  deposits,  or  added 
to  the  thousands  of  others  that  are  stored  in  the 
great  vault,  whence  they  may  eventually  find 
their  way  to  the  mint  and  be  converted  into  coin, 
or  used  for  export  in  remitting  payments  to 
luirope  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Vou  will  notice  some 
men  in  this  room  whose 
clothing  is  eaten  by 
acid,  and  who  are  never 
without  a  rubber  apron 
and  rubber  gloves,  for 
a  drop  of  this  fluid  on 
the  skin  or  clothes 
means   a    bad    bum. 

We  see  piles  of  bricks 
and  boxes  full  of  ingots 
lying  about  for  the  last 
test  and  marks  before 
being  ])laced  in  the 
vaults.  These  are  of 
the  purest  metal,  and 
are  cast  from  the  silver 
and  gold  cakes  that 
were  baked  in  the 
ovens.  While  it  is 
against  the  rules  for 
visitors  to  touch  any- 
thing, perhajjs  Mr. 
Murray   will    let    you 

ARE    WORTH    $.50,0<X..  jjfj      ^      g^J^J      ^^^^.J.^     ^^^ 

of  the  eight-thousand-dollar  kind.  It  will  feel 
good  to  hold  it  for  a  few  seconds,  but  to  carry 
it  far  would  be  a  task,  for  it  will  weigh  about 
thirty-five  pounds,  gold  being  much  heavier 
than  most  people  are  accustomed  to  think. 

Judging  from  the  very  small  size  of  a  gold 
dollar,  one  would  think  it  quite  possible  to  lift 
and  carry  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of 
them  with  ease  ;  but  you  can  very  (juickly  figure 
that  if  gold  is  worth  twenty  dollars  an  ounce, 
it  would  only  take  one  thousand  ounces  to  make 
a  brick  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
would  weigh  about  sixty-three  pounds  (avoir- 
dui)ois),  a  very  heavy  load  when  in  the  form  of 
a  -i.lid  brick. 
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'I'he  whole  refining  process  reminds  one  of  tiie 
operations  in  a  huge  bake-shop,  for  the  mix- 
ing, ladhng,  boiling,  and  baking  results  in  the 
making  of  yellow  and  white  cakes,  too  hard  to 
eat,  however,  but  singularly  attractive  to  pos- 
sess. 

In  passing  through  a  weighing-room  one  day 
at  lunch-time,  the  writer  noticed  an  apparently 
poor  old  man,  shabbily  dressed,  sitting  on  a  box 
of  ingots,  while  spread  out  on  a  newspaper  on 
another  box  was  his  frugal  lunch.  To  the 
friendly  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  his  dining- 
table  and  seat,  he  casually  glanced  at  each  in  a 
very  contented  manner,  and  said  his  table  was 
worth  about  $750,000,  while  the  value  of  the 
seat  was  something  like  $175,000. 


ni  $175, 


Between  each  process  all  metals  are  weighed 
and  recorded,  and  a  most  perfect  check  system 
is  maintained  from  receiving-room  to  vault. 
So  perfect  is  each,  and  each  isolated  from  the 
others,  that  one  weigher  does  not  know  what 
another  is  doing,  nor  is  there  any  way  for  them 
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to  compare  notes.  This  applies  also  to  the  little 
assays  at  the  beginning,  and  one  man's  work  is 
gone  over  by  another,  so  that  one  practically 
verifies  the  other,  or  detects  an  error,  which 
latter  case  is  a  rare  one. 

All  the  men  at  work  in  the  foundries  wear 
clothes  that  do  not  leave  the  building.  Aprons, 
hats,  shoes,  clothing,  boxes,  tubs,  barrels, 
wooden  benches,  and  sweepings  are  periodically 
burned,  smelted,  and  assayeil,  and  yield  a  hand- 
some return. 

June  is  house-cleaning  month,  ami  while 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  slovenly  housekeeper,  it  is 
not  his  policy  to  do  too  much  dusting  and  clean- 
ing, for  no  one  knows  what  valuable  particles 
may  be  lying  around  on  ledges,  over  doorways, 
)r  in  dust  under  benches. 
In  say  nothing  of  the  ac- 
'  umulaiion  of  precious 
matter  that  works  into 
tlie  wooden  flooring,  or 
in  furnace  ashes,  all  of 
which  are  carefully  col- 
lected and  reduced  to 
a  paying  basis. 

The  carpets  in  offices, 
sweepings  from  roofs  of 
l)uil(lings  near  the  fur- 
nace chimneys,  and  the 
floor  plankings  are  oc- 
casionally burned  and 
reduceil  to  ashes,  from 
which  a  goodly  sum  is 
realized. 

On  the  ground  floor 
near  the  first  foundry 
the  large  vaults  are  lo- 
'  ated,  and  you  will  be 
allowed  to  look  between 
I  he  bars  of  the  steel 
loors  and  into  the 
iiH)ms  in  which  vast 
-ums  of  money  arc  rep- 
resented in  the  thou- 
sands of  bricks  stored  on  the  shelves.  Very  fen- 
persons  are  ever  allowed  inside.  The  vaults 
cannot  be  ojjcned  by  the  cashier  except  in 
the  presence  of  one  other  man,  who,  with  him, 
knows  the  lock  combination. 

Like  all  large  vaults,  the  doors  are  provided 
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with  time-locks,  and  shouUl  a  person  luippcn  to 
remain  within  tliu  vault  after  the  iloor  had  been 
closed  and  the  lock  set,  nothing  but  a  charge  of 
dynamite  would  set  him  free  until  the  hour  had 
come  for  which  the  clock  was  set. 

As  the  assay  office  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government,  the  .same  rigid  civil-service 
rules  and  examinations  api)ly  to  the  em])loyees 
as  to  others  entering  the  government  employ, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  very  long  period  of 
service  to  which  many  of  the  assay  office  em- 
ployees can  lay  claim.  The  late  doorkeejjer, 
to  whom  every  bank-runner  and  manufactur- 
er's representative  was  known,  passed  his  (juar- 
ter-century  of  service  at  the  Wall  Street  entrance 
before  his  death.  His  faculty  for  remembering 
a  face  was  remarkable,  and  occasionally  he 
would  recognize  a  person  who  had  been  in  the 
office  many  years  before,  but  whom  he  had  not 
seen  during  the  intervening  period. 

Both  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Martin,  the  chief 
refiner,  were  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  as  far  back  as  1850,  and  came  to  New- 
York  when  the  assay  office  was  established  in 
the  early  fifties.  Many  of  the  workmen  can 
look  back  more  than  thirty  and  forty  years  to 
the  day  they  entered  the  service  as  young  men. 


They  l)ecome  so  used  to  seeing  precious 
metal  lying  around  in  bulk,  and  liandling  it  as 
.so  many  truck-loads  of  sand,  mud,  and  bricks, 
"dishing"  it  up  with  shovels,  boiling  and  bak- 
ing it  and  ladling  it  out,  that  it  ceases  to  rep- 
resent value  to  them.  The  only  place  which 
they  connect  mentally  with  money  is  the 
cashier's  desk,  where  they  receive  their  weekly 
salaries. 

Apart  from  the  vigilance  exercised  within  the 
building  for  the  protection  of  the  treasure,  there 
are  secret  means  of  communication  with  the 
])olice  and  iletective  bureaus  at  short  notice,  so 
that  a  planned  attack  or  robbery  could  be  frus- 
trated almost  before  it  was  attempted ;  and, 
should  fire  attack  the  building,  everything  could 
be  accounted  for  and  practically  nothing  of 
value  lost.  This  was  shown  in  the  recent  fire 
which  destroyed  much  of  the  interior  of  the  old 
building  on  the  second  floor.  \\'hile  the  fire- 
men were  working  away  from  the  exterior  and 
through  the  roof,  the  most  perfect  discipline  was 
maintained  by  the  clerks  and  workmen  within, 
and  no  one  w^as  permitted  to  enter  or  leave  the 
building  until  every  ounce  of  the  precious  metal 
in  the  front  or  Wall  Street  building  was  safely 
locked  within  the  fireproof  vaults. 
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WHAT  'S  THE  JOKE? 


Bv  Carolyn  Wells. 


Now  what  do  you  sii])pose  these  merry 
heads  are  smiling  at  ?  It  must  be  something 
very  funny  to  cause  such  a  broad,  jolly,  irre- 
pressible grin  on  each  stony  face.  Perhaps 
they  had  their  pictures  taken  the  day  before 
Christmas,  or  just  after  school  clo.sed  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  laughing 
class,  like  the  one  in  the  school  which  the 
Wonderland  Gryphon  attended,  where  they 
taught  laughing  and  grief.  Or  they  may  be 
simply  models  for  assorted  smiles.     You  know 

There  once  was  a  man  will)  a  child 

Who  the  neighbors  said  never  had  smiled, 

But  the  father  said,  "  See, 

Smile  in  ihis  way,  like  me, 
.\nd  then  folks  will  know  when  you  've  smiled." 

.\nd  perhaps  that  child  rfu/t/  «7  learn  to  smile 
like  his  father,  however  hard  he  tried,  and  so 
the  kind  old  gentleman  had  these  smilcrs  carved 
out  of  stone  and  hung  rounil  his  chilli's  room, 
that  the  boy  might  imitate  some  one  of  them  at 
least. 

But  these  theories,  though  plausible,  arc  un- 
certain, and  all  that  is  really  known  about  the 
smiling  heads  is  that  they  were  found  buried 
in  the  earth,  away  down  in  Mexico,  and  were 
recently  to  be  seen  smiling,  from  the  shelves  of 
the  .Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art  in  Central 
Park,  at  whoever  cared  to  look  at  them. 


The  heads  are  nearly  as  large  as  life,  and  are 
made  of  terra-cotta  of  a  reddish  color.  .Archa;- 
ologists  who  have  studied  the  subject  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  work 
of  the  ancient  Toltecs,  a  people  who  lived  in 
Me.xico  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Toltecs  were  a  strong,  highly  developed,  and 
well-governed  race,  and  their  history  is  one  of 
exceeding  interest.  Their  great  capital  city, 
Tollan,  was  thirty  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
small  village  called  Tula. 

The  Toltec  people  were  skilled  in  many  of 
the  arts,  and  are  said  to  have  invented  the  pro- 
ce.sses  of  cutting  gems  and  casting  metals. 

But  few  of  the  thousands  of  relics  which 
have  been  unearthed  are  so  interesting  and  so 
mysterious  as  this  group  of  ten  smiling  heads. 
They  are  carefully  finished,  and  moileled  with 
an  astonishing  degree  of  sculptural  merit ;  be- 
sides which  they  imply  some  meaning  or  intent 
more  subtle  than  is  shown  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient sculptures  of  their  period. 

But  whatever  may  be  their  history,  they 
l)rove  that  a  smiling  countenance  is  worthy  of 
being  immortalized,  and  a  few  moments'  obser- 
vation of  the  visitors  looking  at  these  heads  in 
the  museum  will  convince  you  anew  of  the  truth 
of  the  well  known  saying : 

Laugh  and  ihc  world  laughs  with  you. 


HOW    ••  NAPOLEON"    RKACHi:i)    Till':    HOLSK. 

liV    C.    M.    I..    I'.KOWN. 


The  barn,  the  wagon-shed,  and  the  garden  all 
lay  some  distance  from  the  house  in  the  direc- 
tion marked  I)  in  our  diagram.  Here  "  Napo- 
leon" spent  most  of  his  lime,  sleeping,  hunting, 
and  basking  in  the  sun.  Here,  also,  his  master 
affirms,  he  spent  much  lime  in  study,  although 
few  people  can  credit  that.  The  fact  is,  two  vol- 
umes had  long  been  missing  from  the  house  — 
one  a  geometry,  the  other  a  treatise  on  military 
tactics,  and  Napoleon  was  said  to  have  them 
hidden  in  the  haymow, 
where  he  consulted 
them  whenever  he  got 
into  difficulties.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was 
a  very  clever  cat,  and  if 
he  did  not  study  books 
he  certainly,  like  "  Pad- 
dy's owl,"  did  a  '-sight 
o'  thinkin'." 

One  of  the  most  dar- 
ing of  Napoleon's  feats, 
a  feat  that  he  repeated 
daily,  was  to  avoid 
"  Bruno "  when  he 
wished  to  get  into  the 
house.  Bruno  was  a 
savage  bulldog,  and 
lived  in  a  kennel  marked 
C,  near  the  kitchen 
door  A.  Why  they  di<l 
not  chain  up  such  a 
violent  fellow  Napoleon 
could  not  understand  ; 
nor,    for    that    matter, 

could  the  stable-boy,  the  baker,  the  ragman, 
and  everybody  else  who  had  to  cross  the  back 
yard. 

Two  of  Napoleon's  former  routes  were  those 
marked  i,  i,  i,  and  2,  2,  2.  Both  led  to  the 
same  point — E,  where  he  had  to  remain, 
peeping  and  crouching,  till  he  was  assured  that 
Bruno  was  asleep.  Then,  like  a  whirlwind,  he 
would  fly  straight  for  the  side  of  the   kennel. 


clear  it  at  a  bound,  and  reach  the  kitchen  door 
before  Bruno  was  fairly  awake. 

Now  this  was  all  very  well  if  the  door  was 
open,  but  if  it  happened  to  be  closed  poor  Na- 
poleon had  to  dash  for  the  brick  wall  beyond, 
with  Bruno  in  mad  pursuit.  Of  course  he  al- 
ways scaled  the  wall, —  his  master  declares  that 
a  cat  could  climb  a  polished  granite  monument 
if  it  set  its  mind  to  it, —  but  his  claws  suffered 
greatly,  and  so  did  his  reputation  for  agility. 


Sometimes,  indeed,  he  used  to  start  from  the 
top  of  this  wall  V,  which  he  reached  by  route 
3,  3,  3.  Then  if  the  door  was  closed  he  would 
push  on  for  the  fence,  clearing  the  kennel  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

But  his  usual  route  was  4,  4.  4,  direct  to  the 
gate  B,  where  he  had  a  better  view  of  both  door 
and  kennel.  From  this  point  he  would  ad- 
vance   with    cautious   steps,    instantly    turning 
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back  if  Bruno  showed  himself.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding very  similar  to  '•  stealing  a  base "  in 
baseball,  and,  though  dignified  when  com])ared 
to  the  scramble  up  the  wall,  was  not  at  all  to 
Napoleon's  liking.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  outgeneral  Bruno  without  any  retreats  what- 
ever, and  this  is  how  he  managed  it. 

Napoleon  had  observed,  whenever  he  made 
his  descent  from  the  gateway,  that  Bruno  did 
not  run  directly  toward  him;  but  circled  toward 
the  door,  knowing  well  where  his  opponent  was 
bound.  Now  he  had  e.xplored  the  kennel  one 
day  when  Bruno  was  absent,  and  found,  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  there  was  a  good-sized  opening 
at  the  back  —  large  enough,  in  fact,  for  him  to 
run  through,  but  not  large  enough  for  Bruno. 
Pondering  on  this  discovery,  he  resolved  on  a 
daring  plan,  and  the  verj'  next  day  proceeded 
to  carry  it  out. 


'I'iiis  lime,  as  he  approached  the  gate,  Na- 
poleon took  ])ains  to  announce  himself  by  sun- 
dry little  skurries  among  a  jjile  of  fallen  leaves. 
Then,  sure  that  his  enemy  was  alert  and  ready, 
he  dashed  boldly  toward  the  open  door.  This 
was  the  chance  Bruno  had  long  been  looking 
for.  With  an  eager  grunt,  he  bounded  forward 
and  interce[)ted  his  oncoming  prey.  But  im- 
agine his  surprise  when  Napoleon,  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  swerved  slightly  to  the  left 
and  vanished  within  the  kennel.  Perfectly  in- 
dignant, yet  now  quite  sure  of  getting  the  im- 
pudent fellow,  Bruno  rushed  in  after  him  — 
only  to  see  a  frizzed  tail  disappearing  through 
the  opening  at  the  back.  Of  course  by  the 
time  Bruno  had  turned  around  and  got  out, 
Napoleon  had  reached  the  kitchen,  where  out- 
side quarrels  could  never  be  taken.  Napoleon 
had  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  name. 
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•CHICU"    Ar    Hu.MK   IN    CAPTIVITY. 

(DRAWN    PKOM   LIFE.) 


CHICO"  THE    CHIMPANZEE 

A    REMINISCKNCE. 

By    \V.      1'.     HOKNADAV. 


iHis   Uav 


Chico 


said  a  freshly 
painted  sign  at 
the  foot  of  the 
stairs  in  the  "  old  armory  building  "  at  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo,  and  a  friendly  hand  pointed  up- 
ward. Upstairs  a  crowd  of  people  stood  all  along 
one  side  of  a  big  bare  room,  fended  off  by  a  rail 
from  a  wall  of  glass  that  formed  the  side  of  an- 
other large  room.  Behind  the  glass,  in  a  roomy 
and  comfortable  iron-barred  cage,  once  lived 
"  Chico,"  the  largest  chimpanzee  ever  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Chico  was  immense,  ugly,  and  wonderful. 
My  first  glimpse  of  him,  which  came  over  the 
shoulders  and  under  the  hat-rims  of  the  crowd, 
was  of  a  mighty  pair  of  pinky-black  arms 
covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  very  short  and 
straight  black  hair,  and  muscles  like  a  gymnast. 
These  brawny  limbs  terminated  in  a  pair  of 
enormous  hands  of  a  dull  pinkish-yellow  color, 
bony  and  wrinkled.  The  thumbs  were  very  small, 
very  short,  and  placed  so  far  back  on  his  hands 
as  to  be  of  very  little  use  to  him.  They  were 
"  opposable  "  to  his  fingers  only  when  the  hand 
was  closed,  and  were  of  so  little  use  that  his 
index-fingers  had  to  do  double  duty  in  handling 
or  picking  up  things. 

'•What  a  fearfully  ugly  brute!"  exclaimed  a 
young  lady  visitor,  with  a  shudder.  "  How  very 
brutal  and  repulsive !  "  said  an  elderly  matron. 
-And  so  he  was,  beyond  (juestion.  But  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  ugly  and  repulsive  as  he 
was  in  many  wa)s,  yet  in  some  respects  he 
seemed  more  human  than  the  Australian  sav- 
ages we  read  about.  The  Australian  black 
fellows  are  quite  as  ugly  and  repulsive  as  Chico, 
but  they  can  talk  more,  and  have  better  thumbs : 
.so  they  can  be  considered  as  on  our  side  of  the 
line. 

Chico  was  caught  in  his  west  .\frican  home 
when  a  baby,  and  taken  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
lived  with  Portuguese  keepers  for  seven  or  eight 


years.  He  was  apparently  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  height  when  he  stood  erect,  and  I 
should  say  weighed  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
l)ounds.  In  general  appearance  he  was  a  black 
animal,  with  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  of  a  dull 
pinkish-yellow  color.  His  hair  was  everywhere 
thin,  straight,  and  black,  save  on  his  back,  where 
it  was  slightly  inclined  to  gray. 

Our  artist's  series  of  excellent  portraits  on  the 
opposite  page  represent  his  form  and  character- 
istic attitudes  much  better  than  could  any  de- 
scription of  mine.  In  walking  he  never  stood 
erect  on  his  legs  alone,  but  always  used  his 
liands,  walking  on  the  outside  of  the  middle 
joint  of  his  fingers  instead  of  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  He  sat  dow-n  on  the  carpeted  floor  of 
his  cage  quite  like  a  man,  and  if  he  wished  any- 
thing from  his  keeper  he  clapped  his  hands  as 
a  sign, — just  as  a  member  of  Congress  does 
when  he  wants  a  page! 

Chico's  keeper  said  he  was  the  most  intelli- 
gent animal  he  ever  had  to  do  with,  and  with 
proi)er  training  when  younger  he  might  have 
been  taught  a  great  number  of  things.  But 
even  as  he  was  he  held  a  mirror  up  to  human 
nature  in  a  way  that  was  quite  startling.  For 
instance,  he  loved  to  look  at  the  reflection  of 
him.self  in  a  pan  of  water.  When  he  looked 
into  a  hand-mirror,  he  often  tried  to  reach  behind 
it  to  touch  the  fellow  he  saw  in  the  gla.ss. 

He  had  no  regular  meal-times,  but  was  fed 
whenever  he  was  hungry,  like  an  Eskimo.  After 
he  had  eaten,  he  would  take  a  damp  rag, carefully 
wi]>e  his  face  and  hands,  and  return  the  cloth  to 
his  keeper.  If  he  refused  to  eat  a  certain  thing, 
the  keejjer  often  jjcrsuadefl  him  to  do  it  by 
.saying  in  Portuguese,  ''Es/a  biieno  .'  "  (it  is  good). 

When  he  got  something  in  one  of  his  eyes,  or 
a  sliver  in  his  finger,  he  came  at  once  to  his 
keeper,  close  up  to  the  bars,  and  patiently  sat 
there  to  be  doctored. 

.\t  night,  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to 
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sleep,  he  turned  down  the  cover  of  his  bed,  got 
in,  drew  up  the  blankets,  covered  himself  up 
snugly,  and  went  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  a 
pillow,  exactly  like  a  human  being. 

Chico's  temper  was*  by  no  means  angelic,  and 
his  great  strength  caused  him  justly  to  be  feared. 
His  keeper  did  not  dare  to  enter  his  cage,  be- 
cause Chico  would  not  let  him  out  again. 
When  angry  he  stam])ed  on  the  floor  of  his  cage, 
coming  down  viciously  with  his  heels,  quite  like 
a  spoiled  boy.  There  was  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  he  was  afraid  of,  and  that  was  an  elephant! 

As  to  Chico's  strength,  one  of  the  stories  told 
seemed  so  incredible  that  I  refused  to  believe 
all  of  it  until  it  had  been  corroborated  by  two 
eye-witnesses,  one  of  whom  was  the  keeper 
himself.  Shordy  after  Chico's  arrival  at  the 
Central  Park  menagerie,  he  became  enraged 
about  something,  tore  a  half-inch  iron  bar  out  of 


his  cage,  and  threw  the  two  pieces  upon  the  floor. 
Knowing  the  po])ular  doubts  that  have  for  years 
been  attached  to  I'aul  du  Chaillu's  gorilla  and 
musket-barrel  story,  I  investigated  the  storj'  of 
Chico's  iron  bar  with  keen  interest,  and  was  finally 
convinced  that  it  all  happened  as  stated.  The 
keeper  showed  me  the  pieces  of  a  tra])eze-bar 
of  one  and  a  half  inch  oak  which  Chico  had 
also  broken  a  short  time  previously. 

One  of  Chico's  performances  greatly  amused 
the  crowd.  He  took  a  newspaper,  sat  down 
tailor-wise  on  the  floor,  with  the  paper  li'^ht 
side  up,  and  seemed  to  read  it  all  through. 
He  held  it  in  both  hands,  read  the  telegraphic 
news  on  the  first  page,  opened  it  wide,  and 
glanced  leisurely  and  critically  through  the  edi- 
torial and  local  columns.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished he  laid  the  paper  down,  looked  up,  and 
clapped  his  hands  twice. 


FATHER  SQUIKRKL  STORING   PROVISION 


THE   TWINS. 


Bv  Anna  B.  Craiu. 


Said  Mar)-  to  Ned 
And  his  twin  brother  l-"red  : 
"  I  surely  must  learn  it  by  heart, 
To  tell  which  is  Fred 
And  which  one  is  Ned  ; 

l!ut   I   alw;ivs  know   I)on;il(i  :ip:i 


THE    ••BIRD    MAX"   OF    I'ARIS. 


Hv  J.  A.  n. 


Ox  any  fine  afternoon  in  summer,  sauntering 
through  the  beautiful  Tuileries  gardens  in  Paris, 
—  tliat  city  of  novel  sights, — one  may  run 
across  an  old  gentleman,  with  generally  an  in- 
terested group  gathered  about  him,  who  has 
been  known  familiarly  to  Parisians  for  the  past 
twenty  years.     He  speniis  his  time  in  feeding 


their  eagerness  for  their  meal ;  but  should  a  by- 
stander venture  to  advance  in  their  direction, 
in  a  moment  the  crumbs  are  deserted  and  the 
flock  take  wing.  Then,  further  to  show  the 
confidence  the  birds  have  in  him,  the  good- 
natured  old  man  puts  his  hands  once  more  into 
his    pockets,    draws    forth    a    fresh    supjjly   of 


the  sparrows  and  pigeons  of  the  city,  entirely  for 
his  own  pleasure  and  amusement ;  for  certainly 
he  asks  no  alms,  nor  has  he  anything  for  sale. 

Drawing  from  his  coat-pocket  a  handful  of 
crumbs,  he  sprinkles  them  in  the  i)ath ;  and  in- 
stantly, as  if  the  birds  had  exjjected  him, —  and 
no  doubt  they  do, —  the  sparrows  fly  from  the 
near-by  trees  and  flower-beds,  and  soon  thickly 
cover  the  ground  all  about  him,  greedily  i)ick- 
ing  u])  the  food.  They  have  no  fear  whatever 
of  the  giver,  but  hop  right  u|)  to  his  very  feet  in 


crumbs,  and.  holding  them  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
throws  his  arms  into  the  air,  and  instantly  the 
si)arrows  fly  up  and  take  their  food  directly  from 
his  hands. 

One  cannot  easily  imagine  the  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance  that  must  have  been 
practised  by  this  good-hearted  old  gentleman  in 
order  so  to  gain  the  confidence  of  such  a  wary 
little  feathered  creature  as  the  ordinary  street 
sparrow,  and  the  sight  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing ]>hotograph  is  one  long  to  be  remembered. 


THE    STORY    OF    KING   ARTHUR   AND    HIS    KNIGHTS.* 
By  Howard  Pyle. 


Chapter  XVI  eyebrows  were  very  black  and  fine,  and  were 
joined  in  the  middle  like  two  fine  lines  drawn 

Now  it  hath  been  told  how  Sir  Percival  as-  together  with  a  pencil,  and  her  eyes  were  nar- 

sured  Sir  Percydes  of  his  intent  to  assay  a  con-  row  and  black,  shining  like  those  of  a  snake, 

test  with  that  evil  enchantress,  the  Lady  Vivien.  And  when  Sir  Percival  beheld  this  lady  he 

So  Sir  Percival  and  Sir  Percydes  went  over  was  altogether  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  so 

the    bridge,    where    Sir    Percydes   had    been  that   he   could   not   forbear   to  apjjroach  her. 

chained  to.  the  stone  pillar,  and  they  went  to-  And  lo !  she  stood  still  and  smiled  upon  him, 

ward  that  wonderful   enchanted  castle.     And  so  that  his  heart  stirred  within  his  bosom  like 

Sir  Percival  said  to  Sir  Percydes,  "  Stay  where  as  though  it  pulled  at  the  strings  that  held  it. 

thou  art."      And  Sir  Percydes  did  so  and  Sir  .\nd  she  said  to  Sir  Percival,  speaking  in  a  very 

Percival  went  forward  alone.  sweet  and  gentle  voice :  "  Sir  Knight,  thou  art 

Now  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  castle  the  gate  very  welcome  to  this  place.     It  would  please  us 

thereof  was  opened  and  there  came  forth  thence  very  greatly  if  thou  wouldst  consider  this  castle 

an  extraordinarily  beautiful  lady  surrounded  by  as  though  it  were  thine  own  and  wouldst  abide 

a  court  of  esquires  and  pages,  all  very  beautiful  within  it  with  me  for  a  while."     .\nd  when  siie 

of  countenance.     .\nd  this  lady  and  all  of  her  had  spoken  thus  courteously,  she  smiled  again 

court  were  clad  in  red,  so  that  they  shone  like  upon  Sir  Percival  more  cunningly  than  before, 

to  a  flame  of  fire.     And  the  lady's  hair  was  as  and  she  reached  toward  him  her  hand, 

red  as  gold,  and  she  wore  gold  ornaments  about  Then  Sir  Percival  came  toward  her  with  in- 

her  neck,  so  that  she  glistered  exceedingly,  and  tent  to  take  her  hand    to  kiss  it,  she   smiling 

she  was  very  wonderful  to  behold.     .And  her  upon  him  all  the  while. 
*  Copyrighted,  1902,  by  Howard  Pylc.     All  rights  reserved. 
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Now  in  the  other  hand  this  lady  held  an 
ebony  staff  of  about  an  ell  in  length.  And 
when  Sir  Percival  had  come  close  enough  to 
her,  she  lifted  this  staff  of  a  sudden  and  smote 
him  with  it  very  violently  across  the  shoulders, 
crying  out  at  the  same  time,  in  a  voice  terribly 
piercing  and  shrill,  "  IJe  thou  a  stone !  " 

Then  did  that  charm  that  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  had  hung  around  the  neck  of  Sir  Percival 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  for,  cxcei>ting  for  it,  he 
would  that  instant  have  been  transformed  into 
a  stone.  But,  as  it  was,  the  charm  of  the  sor- 
ceress did  not  work  upon  him,  being  prevented 
by  that  golden  amulet. 

But  Sir  Percival  knew  very  well  what  the 
sorceress  Vivien  had  intended  to  do  to  him, 
and  he  was  filled  with  a  great  rage  of  indigna- 
tion against  her.  Wherefore  he  shouted  out 
with  a  loud  voice  and  seized  the  enchantress  by 
her  long  golden  hair,  and  drew  her  so  violently 
forward  that  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees. 
Then  he  drew  his  shining  sword  with  intent  to 
sever  her  long  neck  —  so  slender  and  white  like 
alabaster.  But  the  lady  shrieked  with  great 
vehemence  of  terror  and  besought  him  mercy. 
And  when  Sir  Percival  beheld  how  smooth  and 
beautiful  was  her  skin,  and  that  it  was  like 
white  satin  for  softness  and  for  smoothness,  and 
when  he  heard  her  voice, — the  voice  of  a  woman 
beseeching  mercy, —  he  could  not  find  heart 
within  him  to  strike  off  her  head  with  his  sword. 

So  he  bade  her  to  arise,  though  he  still 
held  her  by  the  hair;  and  the  lady  stood  up, 
trembling  before  him. 

Then  Sir  Percival  said  to  her:  "If  thou 
wouldst  have  thy  life  I  command  thee  to  trans- 
form back  to  their  own  shape  all  those  people 
whom  thou  hast  bewitched  as  thou  wouldst 
have  bewitched  me." 

Then  the  lady  said,  "  It  shall  be  done." 
Whereupon  she  smote  her  hands  very  violently 
together,  crying  out,  "  All  ye  who  have  lost 
your  proper  shajjcs,  return  thereunto." 

Then,  lo!  upon  the  instant  a  great  multitude 
of  round  stones  that  lay  scattered  about  became 
quick,  like  to  eggs;  and  they  moved  and  stirred 
as  the  life  entered  into  them.  And  they  melted 
away,  and,  behold!  there  arose  up  a  great  many 
knights  and  esquires,  and  several  ladies,  to  the 
number  of  fourscore  and  eight  in  all. 


And  certain  other  stones  became  quickened 
in  like  manner,  and  as  Percival  looketi,  lo! 
there  stood  the  horses  of  those  people,  all 
caparisoned  as  though  for  travel. 

Now  when  those  people  who  had  been  thus 
bewitched  beheld  the  Lady  Vivien  how  Sir 
Percival  held  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  they 
made  great  outcry  against  her  for  vengeance. 
But  Percival  waved  his  sword  before  her  and 
said:  "  Not  so  I  Not  so!  For  this  lady  is  my 
prisoner,  and  ye  shall  not  harm  her  unless  ye 
come  at  her  through  me." 

Then,  when  he  had  thus  stilled  them,  he 
turned  to  the  Lady  Vivien  and  said:  "This  is 
my  command  that  I  lay  upon  thee  :  that  thou 
shalt  go  unto  the  court  of  King  Arthur  and 
shall  confess  thyself  to  him,  and  that  thou  shalt 
fulfil  whatever  penance  he  may  lay  upon  thee 
to  perform  because  of  thy  transgressions.  Now 
wilt  thou  do  this  for  to  save  thy  life  ?  " 

And  the  Lady  Vivien  made  reply,  "  .Ml  shall 
be  done  according  to  thy  command." 

Therewith  Sir  Percival  released  his  hold  upon 
her  and  she  was  free. 

Then,  finding  herself  to  be  thus  free,  she 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  and  looked  into 
Sir  Percival  his  face,  and  she  laughed.  And  she 
said:  "Thou  fool,  didst  thou  think  that  I 
would  do  so  mad  a  thing  as  that  which  thou 
hast  made  me  promise  ?  For  what  mercy 
could  I  expect  at  the  hands  of  King  .Arthur  — 
I  who  have  destroyed  the  enchanter  Merhn, 
who  was  his  right  adviser  ?  Go  to  King  Arthur 
thyself  and  deliver  to  him  thine  own  messages !  " 

So  saying,  in  an  instant  she  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  all  those  who  stood  there.  And 
with  her  vanished  that  castle  of  crimson  and 
ultramarine  and  gold ;  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  bare  rocks  and  the  barren  plain. 

Then,  when  those  who  stood  there  recovered 
from  their  great  astonishment,  they  turned  to 
Sir  Percival  and  gave  him  great  worship  and 
thanks  without  measure,  and  they  said  to  him, 
"  What  shall  we  do  in  return  for  that  thou  hast 
saved  us  from  the  enchantment  of  this  sor- 
ceress ?  " 

-And  Percival  .said :  "  Ye  shall  do  this :  ye 
shall  go  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  and  tell 
him  how  that  young  knight  Percival,  whom  he 
made  a  knight,  hath  liberated  you  from  the  en- 
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chantment  of  this  sorceress."  And  they  said, 
"  It  shall  be  as  thou  dost  ordain." 

But  Sir  Percydes  said  :  "  Wilt  thou  not  come 
to  my  castle  and  rest  thyself  there  for  the  night  ? 
For  thou  must  be  a-weary  with  all  thy  toil." 
And  Percival  said,  "  I  will  go  with  thee."  So 
Sir  Percydes  and  Sir  Percival  rode  away  to- 
gether to  the  castle  of  Sir  Percydes. 

So  endeth  this  marvelous  adventure  of  Sir 
Percival  and  Sir  Percydes. 

Chapter   XVII. 

HOW  SIR  PERCIVAL  .MET  A  CERTAIN  VERY 
FA.MOUS  KN'IGHT  IN  BATILE  —  ALSO  HOW  HE 
PUNISHED  SIR  KAY  FOR  THE  AFFRONT  TO 
THE  DAMOISELLE  IN  QUEEN  GUINEVERE's 
PAVILION. 

Now  while  Sir  Percival  and  Sir  Percydes  sat 
at  supper  in  the  castle  of  Sir  Percydes,  Sir 
Percival  chanced  to  lay  his  hand  in  love  upon 
the  sleeve  of  Sir  Percydes's  arm,  and  that  mo- 
ment Sir  Percydes  saw  the  ring  upon  Sir  Perci- 
val's  finger  which  the  young  damoiselle  of  the 
pavilion  had  given  unto  him  in  exchange  for 
his  ring.  And  when  Sir  Percydes  saw  that 
ring  he  cried  out  in  great  astonishment  and 
said  to  Sir  Percival,  "  Where  didst  thou  get  that 
Ting?" 

Then  Sir  Percival  said,  "  I  will  tell  thee " ; 
and  therewith  he  told  Sir  Percydes  all  that  had 
befallen  him  when  he  first  came  down  from  the 
mountain  into  the  world,  and  how  he  had 
entered  the  yellow  pavilion  and  had  discovered 
the  damoiselle  who  was  now  his  chosen  lady. 
.\nd  when  Sir  Percydes  heard  that  story  he 
laughed  in  great  measure,  and  then  he  said, 
"  But  how  wilt  thou  find  that  young  damoiselle 
again  when  thou  hast  a  mind  for  to  see  her 
once  more  ?  "  To  the  which  Sir  Percival  made 
reply:  "I  know  not  how  I  shall  find  her; 
nevertheless  I  shall  assuredly  do  so.  But,  in- 
deed, the  world  is  much  wider  and  greater  than 
I  had  thought  it  to  be  when  I  first  came  down 
into  it ;  wherefore  I  know  not  how  I  shall  find 
that  lady  when  the  fit  time  cometh  to  seek 
her." 

Then  Sir  Percydes  said  :  "  Dear  friend,  when 
thou  desirest  to  find  that  damoiselle  to  whom 
belongeth  the  ring,  come  thou  to  me  and  I 


will  tell  thee  where  thou  mayst  find  her.  But 
why  dost  thou  not  go  and  find  her  now  ?  " 

And  Sir  Percival  said :  "  Because  I  am  yet  so 
young  and  so  unknown  to  the  world.  For,  first 
of  all,  I  would  render  myself  worthy  of  her  ere 
I  seek  her ;  and  to  this  end  I  lay  this  as  a  vow 
upon  myself:  that  I  shall  first  overcome  one 
and  twenty  knights  in  her  honor  ere  I  go  to 
seek  her,  and  one  of  these  I  have  already  over- 
come, and  that  is  Sir  Boindegardus,  who  offered 
insult  unto  the  Lady  Guinevere." 

To  this  Sir  Percydes  said :  "  That  will  be  a 
great  thing  to  do  —  to  overcome  one  and  twenty 
knights;  but  I  do  believe  that  thou  wilt  ac- 
complish that  thing  in  no  very  great  while." 

Nor  did  Sir  Percival  ask  Sir  Percydes  who 
that  lady  was  whom  he  held  in  his  heart,  nor 
what  was  her  name  and  condition :  for  he  was 
very  reserved  in  all  matters,  and  asked  but 
few  questions  that  were  not  direct  to  his 
purposes. 

When  the  next  morning  had  come,  Sir  Perci- 
val took  leave  of  Sir  Percydes  and  went  his 
way  out  into  the  world  again  in  search  of  such 
adventures  as  he  might  find  therein. 

Now  the  way  that  Sir  Percival  took  led  him 
by  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  so  that  some- 
whiles  he  would  be  in  the  woodland  and  some- 
whiles  he  would  be  in  the  open  countr)-.  And 
about  noontide  he  came  to  a  certain  cottage  of 
a  neatherd  that  stood  all  alone  in  a  very 
pleasant  dale.  And  a  litde  brook  came  bicker- 
ing out  from  the  forest  and  ran  down  into  this 
dale  and  spread  out  into  a  little  lake,  beside 
which  daffydowndillies  bloomed  in  such  abun- 
dancethat  it  appeareii  as  though  all  that  meadow- 
land  was  scattered  over  with  an  incredible 
number  of  yellow  stars  that  had  fallen  down 
from  out  of  the  sky.  And,  because  of  the 
pleasantness  of  this  place,  Sir  Percival  here  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  sat  him  down  upon 
a  little  couch  of  moss  under  the  shadow  of  an 
oak-tree  that  grew  nigh  to  the  cottage,  there  to 
rest  himself  for  a  while  with  great  pleasure. 
And  as  he  sat  there  there  came  a  bare-legged 
lass  from  the  cottage  and  brought  him  fresh 
milk  to  drink ;  and  there  came  a  good,  comely 
housewife  and  brought  him  a  hunch  of  bread 
and  some  cheese  made  of  cream ;  and  Sir 
Percival  ate  and  drank  with  great  appetite. 
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'rhcn,  when  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  he  said :  "  I  prithee  tell  me,  is  there 
any  place  hereabouts  where  I  may  find  such 
adventure  as  may  bring  credit  to  my  knight- 
hood ?  " 

To  this  replied  the  goodwife  who  had  served 
him  food :  "  Yea ;  if  thou  wilt  go  forward  a 
league  or  more  upon  this  way  thou  wilt  find  a 
certain  spur  of  the  forest  that  runneth  out  into 
the  level  plain.  In  that  forest  spur  there  abideth 
a  knight  who  hath  there  taken  up  his  inn  for 
these  ten  days  past  and  who  challenges  all 
comers  to  contest  at  arms  with  him.  Already 
he  hath  overthrown  three  knights  in  these  ten 
days,  greatly  to  their  discredit  —  for  he  is  ter- 
ribly strong  and  valiant,  and  I  believe  there 
are  very  few  who  may  hope  to  stand  against 
him." 

Upon  this  Sir  Percival  said :  "  Meseems  that 
this  is  a  very  good  adventure  for  me  to  under- 
take, and  I  give  thee  gramercy  for  telling  me  of 
it."  Whereupon,  when  he  had  thanked  that 
goodwife  and  the  lass  for  the  entertainment 
they  had  given  him,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
went  upon  his  way  very  joyfully. 

Now  when  he  had  gone  about  a  league 
away,  as  the  goodwife  had  directed  him,  he 
came  to  that  spur  of  the  forest  of  which  she 
had  spoken  to  him. 

.\nd  it  was  as  she  had  said  touching  that 
knight-challenger.  For  as  Sir  Percival  drew 
nigh  he  was  aware  of  a  knight,  very  large  of 
frame  and  bold  of  mien,  who  came  riding  out 
of  the  forest  toward  him.  And  Percival  saw 
that  the  shield  of  the  knight  was  much  cracked 
and  defaced  with  many  battles;  and  he  saw 
that  his  armor  likewise  was  defaced  and  stained 
as  though  with  battle.  And  when  that  knight 
drew  nigh  he  cried  out  to  Sir  Percival :  "  Sir 
Knight,  1  make  demand  of  thee  why  thou 
comest  hitherward." 

To  this  Sir  Percival  made  reply  :  "  Messire,  I 
come  hither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  meet 
thee  and  to  have  to  do  with  thee.  Wherefore 
I  would  ask  thee  to  give  me  the  favor  of  an 
encounter  at  arms." 

And  the  knight  said :  "  Messire,  it  shall  be  as 
thou  dost  ask." 

So  each  knight  took  such  a  stand  as  pleased 
him  ;  and  each  dressed  his  spear  and  shield  and 


made  him  ready  for  the  encounter.  And  when 
they  had  ])repared  themselves  in  all  ways,  each 
shouted  to  his  horse,  and  drave  spur  into  its 
flank,  and  rushed  the  one  against  the  other, 
with  such  terrible  noise  and  violence  that  the 
sound  thereof  was  echoed  back  from  the  woods 
like  to  a  storm  of  thunder. 

So  they  met  in  the  midst  of  the  course  with 
such  a  vehement  impact  that  it  was  terrible  to 
behold.  And  in  that  encounter  the  spear  of 
the  knight-challenger  held,  but  the  spear  of  Sir 
Percival  was  burst  all  into  fragments ;  where- 
fore Sir  Percival  was  overthrown  very  violently 
into  the  dust  behind  his  horse. 

But  indeed  this  was  no  great  wonder;  for 
any  knight  w^ho  was  young  in  knighthood  as 
was  Sir  Percival  might  easily  sufter  a  like  over- 
throw. And  it  was  affirmed  by  many  that  Sir 
Launcelot  himself  had  been  overthrown  twice, 
or  even  thrice,  in  the  beginning  of  his  adven- 
tures ere  he  found  himself  fitted  to  the  saddle 
for  such  encounter.  Wherefore,  if  it  so  befell 
Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  it  was  no  wonder, 
nor  was  it  any  shame,  that  such  a  mishap  should 
befall  even  so  excellent  a  knight  as  Sir  Percival 
of  Gales. 

But  Sir  Percival  very  quickly  regained  his 
feet,  and  drawing  his  shining  sword,  he  be- 
sought that  knight  very  courteously  for  to  come- 
down from  his  horse  and  to  fight  with  him  afoot. 

Unto  this  the  knight-challenger  said,  "  Sir,  1 
w^ould  not  have  to  do  with  you  in  so  serious  a 
fashion  as  that." 

But  Sir  Percival  said :  "  Messire,  I  am  a  very 
young  knight,  and  as  yet  unskilled  in  arms; 
wherefore  I  have  suffered  an  overthrow  at  thy 
hands.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  redeem  my- 
self in  another  way  ;  wherefore  I  make  demand 
of  thee  that  thou  do  presently  come  down  from 
off  thy  horse  and  fight  with  me  afoot." 

To  this  that  knight  said,  "  Sir,  it  shall  be  as 
thou  dost  desire ;  albeit,  when  we  have  ended 
thou  mayst  not  have  so  much  stomach  for  battle 
as  thou  dost  now  enjoy." 

Thereupon  he  immediately  came  down  from 
his  horse  and  drew  his  sword,  and  straightway 
they  fell  to  at  that  famous  battle  which  was  the 
first  that  Sir  Percival  had  ever  undertaken  in 
his  knighthood. 

Now  the  knight  with  whom  Sir  Percival  was 
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engaged  was  none  other  than  Sir  Lionel,  who, 
next  to  Sir  Launcelot,  his  brother,  and  next  to 
Sir  Percival,  was  one  of  the  greatest  knights  in 
all  the  world  and  was  one  ver}'  well  tried  in 
arms.  But  Sir  Percival  was  extraordinarily 
innocent  in  such  matters,  and  knew  not  the  dis- 
tinction of  one  knight  from  another  knight  in 
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utmost    courage    and    constancy    to    the    en- 
counter. 

And  Sir  Lionel  was  greatly  amazed  at  the 
strength    and     determination    of    that    young 
knight,  for  no  one  had  ever  withstood  him  be- 
fore as  did  this  knight.     Wherefore  a  sort  of 
wonder  began   to   take   hold  of  him,  and   he 
was  a-doubt,  so  that  he 
said  to  himself,  "  What 
if  it  should  be  that  this 
y  oung,ra  w  knight  should 
overcome  me  in  this  bat- 
tle ? "      Thereupon    he 
struck  with    great   fury 
and  with  all  the  power 
that  lay  in  him,  and  the 
fire  flew  in  a  thousand 
sparks   from   Sir  Perci- 
val's  armor. 

So  they  did  combat 
for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and 
in  that  time  the  armor 
of  each  was  stained  and 
all  red  with  the  blood 
that  flowed  down  upon 
it.  Now  at  the  end  of 
that  time  Sir  Lionel's 
throat  was  all  parched 
with  thirst ;  wherefore 
he  cried  out  to  Sir  Per- 
cival, "  Sir  Knight,  stay 
thy  fury  for  a  while  I  " 
And  at  his  word  Sir  Per- 
cival rested  and  leaned 
upon  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  panting  very 
greatly,  whiles  his 
wounds  bled  in  many 
l)laces. 

Then  Sir  Lionel  said, 
'•  NIessire,  I  am  athirst, 
and  I  crave  as  a  boon 
of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
])ennit  me  to  drink  at 
yonder  fountain." 

prowess   of  arms.      Wherefore   he   fought  his        And  Sir  Percival  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  I  shall 
battles  with  all  the  will   that   lay  in  him,  and    not  stay  thee  from  drinking." 
though   he  suflered  many  grievous  blows  and         So   Sir   Lionel  laid  aside  his  helmet,  and  he 
sore   wounds,  yet  did   he  stand   up  with    the    went  to  the  fountain  where  it  ran  down  over  the 
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stones,  and  he  washed  the  blood  from  his  face 
and  he  drank  very  deeply  of  the  cold  water. 
Therewith  he  was  greatly  refreshed  and  revived 
in  spirit,  so  that  when  he  came  bacl;  to  that 
battle  again  he  fought  as  though  with  a  new 
heart. 

Then,  after  they  had  fought  awhile  longer, 
Sir  Percival  found  himself  to  be  terribly  athirst. 
Wherefore  he  said  to  Sir  Lionel,  "  Messire,  I 
crave  of  thee  a  boon,  that  thou  wilt  let  me  also 
drink  a  draught  from  yonder  fountain." 

Now  Sir  Lionel  perceived  that  he  had  upon 
his  hands  the  greatest  battle  that  he  had  ever 
fought.  Wherefore  he  said  to  himself:  "If  I 
let  this  man  drink,  haply  he  will  be  so  greatly 
refreshed  thereby  that  he  will  overcome  me  in 
the  end,  and  that  will  be  great  shame  to  me, 
who  am  so  well  approved  a  knight,  to  be  over- 
come by  a  raw  knight  such  as  this."  So  he 
said  to  Sir  Percival,  "  Sir,  let  us  first  finish  this 
battle,  and  then  thou  mayst  have  to  drink  thy 
fill." 

At  this  Sir  Percival  was  filled  with  entire  in- 
dignation. So  he  cried  out  in  a  great  voice: 
"  Ha,  thou  discourteous  knight !  Wouldst  thou 
refuse  me  that  favor  which  I  freely  granted 
unto  thee  ?  "  Therewith  such  rage  took  posses- 
sion of  him  that  he  went  all  blinded  and  mad. 
Wherefore  he  threw  down  his  shield,  and,  seiz- 
ing his  sword  in  both  hands,  he  ran  upon  Sir 
Lionel  and  smote  him  so  woeful  a  blow  that  he 
entirely  beat  down  that  knight's  shield  from  its 
defense.  ."Vnd  therewith  he  smote  him  again, 
and  the  sword-blade  cut  through  the  helmet  of 
Sir  Lionel  and  wounded  him  very  deeply  in 
the  head. 

Then  the  strength  all  went  away  from  Sir 
Lionel  like  to  water;  his  thighs  trembled  and 
he  sank  down  upon  his  knees.  Then  Sir  Per- 
cival catched  him  by  the  neck  and  flung  him 
down  violently  upon  the  ground.  And  Sir 
Percival  set  his  knees  upon  Sir  Lionel's  bosom, 
and  he  drew  his  misericordia  and  set  it  to  Sir 
Lionel's  throat,  and  he  said,  "  Sir  Knight,  thou 
shall  yield  to  me  or  else  I  will  slay  thee  as 
thou  liest  here." 

Then  Sir  Lionel  spake  in  a  very  weak  voice, 
saying,  "  Sir  Knight,  I  yield  me  to  thee,  and 
beseech  thee  for  to  spare  my  life." 

Upon  this  Sir  Percival  .said,  "  What  is  thy 


name  ?  "  And  the  other  made  reply, "  It  is  Sir 
Lionel,  and  I  am  a  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
court  and  of  his  Round  Table." 

Now  when  Sir  I'ercival  heard  this  he  was 
very  greatly  grieved,  and  he  said  :  "  Alas  !  what 
have  I  done  for  to  fight  against  my  own  bro- 
ther in  knighthood  !  For  I  too  am  a  knight 
created  by  King  Arthur ;  wherefore  it  grieves 
me  to  the  heart  to  have  done  such  harm  to 
thee  as  I  have  done." 

Therewith  Sir  Percival  assisted  Sir  Lionel  to 
arise  to  his  feet.  But  both  knights  were  so 
weak  from  that  woeful  battle  and  from  all  their 
many  hurts  that  they  had  received  that  they 
could  hardly  stand.  Wherefore  they  went  to  a 
tree  that  overhung  the  fountain  of  water,  and 
after  Sir  Percival  had  quenched  his  thirst  they 
both  lay  them  down  for  to  rest  their  bodies. 
Then  Sir  Lionel  turned  his  eyes  ver)'  languidly 
upon  Sir  Percival  and  he  said,  "  What  is  thy 
name  ?  " 

And  Sir  Percival  answered,  "  It  is  Percival." 

Then  Sir  Lionel  said :  "  Sir  Percival,  thou 
hast  done  to  me  this  day  what  no  one  in  all 
the  world  hath  ever  done  before.  And  though 
I  say  it  who  haply  should  not  say  it,  yet  it  is 
truly  so  that  thou  shall  have  great  glory  by  this 
battle.  Now  thou  hast  overcome  me  in  a  fair 
battle,  and  I  have  yielded  myself  unto  thee  ; 
wherefore  it  is  now  thy  right  to  command  me 
to  thy  will." 

Then  Percival  said,  "Alas,  dear  Sir  Knight! 
It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  lay  command  up- 
on such  as  thou.  But  if  thou  wilt  do  so,  I  be- 
seech thee,  when  thou  art  come  to  the  king's 
court,  that  thou  wilt  tell  the  king  that  I,  who  am 
his  young  knight,  have  borne  myself  not  unbe- 
comingly in  my  first  battle.  And  I  beseech 
thee  that  thou  wilt  greet  Sir  Kay  the  Sene- 
schal from  me,  and  that  thou  wilt  say  to  him 
that  by  and  by  I  shall  meet  him  and  shall 
repay  him  in  full  that  buffet  which  he  gave 
to  the  beautiful  young  damsel  in  the  queen's 
pavilion." 

And  .Sir  Lionel  said,  "  It  shall  be  as  thou  dost 
desire." 

So  thus  it  was  that  Sir  Percival  fought  his 
first  battle  with  great  credit  to  his  knighthood. 
And  after  that  day,  and  for  several  days,  he 
lodged  at  a  monastery  of  monks  that  was  not 
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very  far  from  that  place.     And   he   remained  front  of  the  hermit's  habitation,  and  that  some 

with  those  monks  until  he  was  entirely  cured  of  the   raven's   feathers  and  that  some  of  its 

of  his  hurt.  blood  lay  upon  the  snow. 

And   Sir   Percival   saw   the   blood   and  the 

\ow  after  that  time  Sir  Percival  did  his  en-  black  feathers  upon  that  white,  and  he  said  to 

deavor  many  times  in  the  same  manner,  and  himself,  "  Behold!  that  snow  is  not  whiter  than 

each  time  he  overcame  the  knight  against  whom  the  brow  and  the  neck  of  my  lady;  and  that 

he  contended,  whether  it  was  in  a  friendly  or  red  is  not  redder  than  her  lips ;  and  that  black 

in  a  serious  bout  at  arms.     And  every  time  he  is  not  blacker  than  her  hair."     And  therewith 

overcame  a  knight  in  that  manner  he  would  the  thought  of  that  lady  took  such  great  hold 

command  him  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  to  upon  him  that  he  sighed  so  deejjly  that  he  felt 

make   announcement   of  what   he   had  done,  his  heart  lifted  within  him  because  of  that  sifh. 

And  each  knight  he  bade  for  to  bear  that  mes-  And  so  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  that  white 

sage  to  Sir  Kay  —  that  by  and  by  he  would  and  red  and  black,  and  he  forgot   all    things 

repay  him  in  full  measure  that  buffet  he  gave  else  in  the  world  than  his  lady-love, 

to  the  beautiful  young  damoiselle  in  the  queen's  Now  it  befell  at  that  time  that  there  came  a 

l)avilion.     And  when  Sir  Kay    found    what   a  party  riding  through  those  parts,  and  that  party 

worthy  knight  he  had  become  he  was  very  un-  were  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Geraint  and  Sir  Kay. 

easy  in  his  mind  because  of  that  reminder  of  And  when  they  saw  Sir  Percival  where  he  stood 

his  discourtesy.  leaning  against  a  tree  and  looking  down  upon 

So  the  fame  of  Sir  Percival   was   presently  the  ground  in  deep  meditation.  Sir  Kay  said  : 

spread  very  widely  through  all  those  parts,  and  "  Who  is  yonder  knight  ?  "     (For  he  wist  not 

all  men  talked  of  him  and  his  doings.  that  that  knight  was  the  same  youth  who  had 

So  by  the  time  that  the  spring  and  the  sum-  come  into  the  queen's  pavilion  clad  in  armor 

mer  and  the  autumn  had  passed  and  the  winter  of  wattled  willow.)     And  Sir  Kay  said  further, 

had  come,  Sir  Percival  had  overthrown  eighteen  "  I   will  go  and  bespeak  that  knight  and  ask 

knights    besides    Sir    Boindegardus    and    Sir  him  who  he  is." 

Lionel,  and  all  these  knights  he  had  sent,  as  But  Sir  Gawaine  perceived  that  Sir  Percival 

aforesaid,  to  King  .Vrthur's  court  to  avouch  for  was  altogether  sunk  in  deep  thought,  wherefore 

him.     And  besides  these  knights  he  had  slain  he  said  :  "  Nay  ;  thou  wilt  do  ill  to  disturb  that 

a    wild  boar   that   was  a  terror  unto  all   who  knight;  for  either  he  hath  some  weighty  matter 

dwelt  nigh  to  the  Forest  of  Umber,  and  he  had  upon  his  mind,  or  else  he  is  bethinking  him  of 

also  slain  a  very  savage  wolf  that  infested  the  his  lady,  and  in  either  case  it  would  be  a  pity 

moors  of  the  Dart.     So  now   there  remained  to  disturb  him  until  he  arouses  himself." 

but  one  knight  more  for  him  to  overcome  ere  Unto  this  Sir  Kay  m^ide  reply,  "  Ha !  who 

he  should  be  relieved  of  his  pledge  and  should  could  any  knight  be  that  would  dare  not  to  ob- 

be  able  to  seek  that  lady  of  the  yellow  pavilion  serve  such  noble  knights  of  high  degree  as  we 

unto  whom  he  had  pledged  his  troth.  be  ?"     So  Sir  Kay  went  to  where  Sir  Percival 

Now  one  day,  toward  eventide  of  a  very  cold  stood,  and  Sir  Percival  was  altogether  unaware 

winter  season.  Sir  Percival  came  to  a  hermit's  of  his  coming,  being  so    deeply    sunk   in    his 

hut  in  the  heart  of  the  Forest  of  Usk,  and  it  thoughts.     And    Sir  Kay  said,  "  Sir    Knight." 

was  the  same  hermit  with  whom  King  Arthur  but  Sir  Percival  did  not  hear  him.     And  Sir 

and  Sir  Pellias  had  taken  harborage  when  they  Kay  said,  '•  Sir  Knight,  who  art  thou  ?  "     But 

had   been  so   sorely  wounded.     .\nd  Sir  Per-  still  Sir  Percival  did  not  reply.     Then  Sir  Kay 

cival  abode  all  that   night  with    that    hermit ;  said,  "  Sir    Knight,    thou   shah    answer   me ! " 

and  when  the  morning  had  come  he  went  out  .And  therewith  he  catchcd  Sir  Percival  by  the 

and  stood  in  front  of  the  hut.  arm  and  shook  him  very  strongly. 

Now   it   had  befallen  that   there  had  come  Then  Sir  Percival  aroused  himself,  and  was 

snow  during  the  night.     And  it  likewise  hail  filled  with  indignation  that  any  one  should  have 

befallen    that    a  hawk  had   struck  a  raven  in  laid   rough  hands  upon   his  person.     And  he 
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s;i\v  ihat  there  was  a  tall  knight  dad  in  full  blow.  Ne'theless  I  am  displeased  that  thou 
amior  who  shook  him  by  the  arm  ;  but  he  did  shouldst  have  struck  that  knight.  Now  I  make 
not  know  Sir  Kay  because  Sir  Kay  wore  a  demand  of  thee,  what  is  thy  name  and  con- 
basinet  with  an  armor  of  chain  that  covered  his    dition  ?  " 

cheeks  and  his  chin.  Then  Sir  Percival  .said:  And  Sir  Pcrcival  said  :  "  My  nameis  Percival, 
"  Ha,  sirrah  !  wouhlsi 
thou  lay  hands  upon 
me  ?  "  And  therewith 
and  in  haste  and  with- 
out thought  he  raised 
his  hand  and  smote 
Sir  Kay  so  terrible  a 
buffet  beside  the  head 
that  Sir  Kay  instantly 
fell  down  as  though 
he  were  dead  and  la) 
without  sense  of  mo- 
tion upon  the  ground. 
Then  Sir  Percival  per- 
ceived that  there  were 
two  other  knights 
standing  not  far  oflf, 
and  therewith  his 
senses  came  back  to 
him  again,  and  he  was 
aware  of  what  he  had 
done  in  his  anger, 
and  was  very  sorr)- 
and  ashamed  that  he- 
should  have  been  .so 
hasty  as  to  have  struck 
that  blow. 

Then  Sir  Gawainc 
came  to  Sir  Percival 
and  spake  sternly  u> 
him,  saying:  "Sii 
Knight,  why  didsi 
thou  strike  my  com- 
panion so  unknightly 
a  blow  as  that  ?  " 

And  Sir  Percival 
said :  "  Messire,  it 
grieves  me  sorely  that 
I  should  have  been  so 
hasty,  but  I  was  be- 
thinking me  of  my  lady,  and  this  knight  dis- 
turbed my  thoughts;  wherefore  1  smote  him 
in  haste." 

To  this  Sir  Gawaine  made  reply :    "  Sir,  I 
perceive  that  thou  hadst  great  excuse  for  thy 


Ay  Hvtuard  /yU. 


and    I    am   a   knight   late   of  King    Arthur's 
making." 

Now  when  Sir  Gawaine  and  Sir  Geraint 
heard  what  Sir  Percival  said,  they  cried  out  in 
great  amazement ;  and  Sir  Gawaine  said :  "Ha, 
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Sir  Percival !  this  is  indeed  well  met,  for  my 
name  is  Gawaine,  and  I  am  a  nephew  unto 
King  Arthur  and  am  of  his  court ;  and  this 
knight  is  Sir  Geraint,  and  he  also  is  of  King 
Arthur's  court  and  of  his  Round  Table.  .\nd 
we  all  have  been  in  search  of  thee  for  this  long 
time  for  to  bring  thee  unto  King  Arthur  at 
Camelot.  For  thy  renown  is  now  spread  over 
all  this  realm,  so  they  talk  of  thee  in  every 
court  of  chivalrj'." 

And  Sir  Percival  said  :  "  That  is  good  news 
for  me.  But,  touching  the  matter  of  returning 
unto  King  Arthur's  court  with  you,  unto  that 
I  crave  leave  to  give  my  excuses,  for  I  must  first 
betake  me  to  my  lady,  for  to  claim  her  approval 
of  what  I  have  done ;  for  this  knight  whom  I 
have  struck  in  my  haste  makes  the  twenty-first 
whom  I  have  overthrown  since  I  left  her." 

Now  by  this  time  Sir  Kay  had  half  arisen 
from  where  he  had  fallen,  so  that  when  Sir 
Gawaine  heard  the  words  that  Sir  Percival  had 
said,  he  fell  a-laughing  beyond  all  measure; 
and  by  and  by  he  said :  "  Sir  Percival,  this  is 
one  to  whom  thou  dost  owe  a  great  debt  of 
vengeance;  yet  that  blow  which  thou  gavest  him 
will  very  well  repay  a  certain  buffet  that  he 
gave  to  a  young  damoiselle  in  thy  presence. 
For  this  is  Sir  Kay  the  Seneschal." 

Upon  this  Sir  Percival  exclaimed  in  great 
astonishment  and  he  said :  "  How  wonderful  it 
is  that  I  should  unwittingly  have  repaid  that 
affront  with  another  affront  of  the  same  sort. 
And  how  wonderful  it  is  that  this  knight  whom 
I  have  thus  overthrown  with  my  naked  hand 
should  ha\'e  been  the  twentieth  and  first  of 
those  whom  I  have  cast  down.  For  now, 
through  him,  I  have  been  able  to  complete  my 
vow,  and  I  am  now  free  for  to  go  to  find  that 
lady  of  whom  I  was  thinking  just  now." 

And  Sir  Gawaine  said :  "  Who  is  she  ? " 
.\nd  Sir  Percival  said,  "  I  know  not  as  yet,  but 
I  believe  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  king." 

Then  Sir  Gawaine  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  neces- 
sary for  thee  to  come  to  the  court  of  King 
.•\rthur  as  soon  as  possible,  for  such  are  King 
.Arthur's  commands.  But,  according  to  all 
rules  of  chivalr)-,  thou  must  first  keep  thy  obli- 
gations to  thy  lady;  for  that  obligation  is 
superior  even  to  the  commands  of  the  king." 

But  all  this  while  Sir  Kav  was   verv  much 
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cast  down  and  abashed,  and  he  could  find  n» 
words  to  speak  for  himself. 

So  those  knights  abode  together  until  they 
had  broken  their  fast,  and  then  Sir  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Geraint  and  Sir  Kay  returned  to  the 
court  of  King  Arthur,  and  Sir  Percival  went  his 
way  in  quest  of  that  lady  unto  whom  he  had 
vowed  his  fealty. 

And  now  you  shall  hear  how  Sir  Percival 
found  that  lady  once  more. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

HOW  SIR  PKRCIVAL  WENT  TO  SIR  PERCVDES, 
AND  HOW  SIR  PERCVDES  TOLD  HIM  WHERE 
HE    SHOULD    FIND   THE    LADY    OF    HIS     FAITH 

ALSO    HOW    SIR     PERCIVAL    FARED     IN     HIS 

QUEST. 

So  when  Sir  Percival  had  parted  from  Sir 
Gawaine  and  Sir  Kay  and  Sir  Geraint,  he  went 
his  way  in  that  direction  he  wist,  and  by  and 
by,  toward  eventide,  he  came  again  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Sir  Percydes.  And  Sir  Percydes  was  at 
home,  and  he  welcomed  Sir  Percival  with  great 
joy  and  congratulations.  For  the  fame  of  Sir 
Percival  was  now  abroad  in  all  the  world,  so  that 
Sir  Percydes  gave  him  great  acclaim  therefor. 

So  Sir  Percival  sat  down  with  Sir  Percydes, 
and  they  ate  and  drank  together,  and  for  the 
time  Sir  Percival  said  nothing  of  that  which 
was  upon  his  heart ;  for,  as  aforesaid,  he  was  of 
a  ver)'  reserved  nature  and  was  in  no  wise 
hasty  in  his  speech. 

But  after  they  had  satisfied  themselves  with 
food  and  drink,  then  Sir  Percival  spake  to  Sir 
Percvdes  of  that  which  was  upoTi  his  mind, 
saying:  "  Dear  friend,  thou  didst  tell  me  that 
when  I  was  ready  for  to  come  to  thee  with  a 
certain  intent,  thou  wouldst  tell  me  who  is  the 
lady  whose  ring  I  wear  and  where  I  shall  find 
her.  Now  I  believe  that  I  am  a  great  deal 
more  worthy  for  to  be  her  knight  than  I  was 
when  I  first  saw  thee;  wherefore  I  am  now 
come  to  beseech  thee  to  redeem  thy  promise  to 
me.  Now  tell  me,  I  beg  of  thee,  who  is  that 
lady  and  where  does  she  dwell  ?  " 

Then  Sir  Percydes  said :  "  Friend,  I  will 
declare  to  thee  that  which  thou  dost  ask  of  me. 
Firstly,  that  lady  is  mine  own  sister,  named 
Yvette,   and   she    is    the    daughter    of    King 
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Pecheur ;  secondly,  thou  shall  find  her  at  the 
castle  of  my  father,  which  standelh  upon  the 
west  coast  of  this  land.  Nor  shalt  thou  have 
any  difficulty  in  finding  that  castle,  for  thou 
mayst  e.isily  find  it  by  iniiuiring  the  way  of 
those  whom  thou  niayst  meet  in  that  region. 
But,  indeed,  it  hath  been  several  years  since  I 
have  seen  my  father  and  my  sister,  and  I  know 
not  how  it  is  with  them ;  for  when  last  I  saw 
my  sister  she  was  but  a  small  child." 

Then  Sir  Percival  came  to  Sir  Percydes,  and 
he  put  his  arm  about  him  and  he  kissed  him 
upon  either  cheek,  and  he  said :  "  Should  I 
obtain  the  kind  regard  of  that  lady,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  more  rejoice  me  than  to 
know  that  thou  art  her  brother.  For,  indeed, 
I  entertain  a  great  deal  of  love  for  thee." 

Then  Sir  Percydes  laughed  for  joy  and  he 
said,  "  Percival,  wilt  thou  not  tell  me  of  what 
house  thou  art  come  ?  " 

And  Percival  said :  "  I  will  tell  thee  what 
thou  dost  desire.  My  father  is  King  Pellinore, 
who  is  a  very  good,  noble  knight  of  the  court 
of  King  Arthur." 

Then  Sir  Percydes  cried  out  with  great 
amazement  and  he  said :  "  That  is  very  mar- 
velous !  I  would  that  I  had  known  this  be- 
fore, for  thy  mother  and  my  mother  are  sisters. 
So  we  are  cousins  german." 

Then  Sir  Percival  said,  "  This  is  great  joy  to 
me !  "  And  his  heart  was  expanded  with  plea- 
sure at  finding  that  Sir  Percydes  was  of  his 
kindred  and  that  he  was  no  longer  alone  in  the 
world. 

So  Sir  Percival  abided  for  two  days  with  Sir 
Percydes,  and  then  he  betook  his  way  to 
the  westward  in  pursuance  of  that  adventure. 
And  he  was  upon  the  road  three  days,  and 
upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he  came, 
through  diligent  intjuiry,  within  sight  of  the 
castle  of  King  Pecheur.  And  the  castle  of  King 
Pecheur  stood  u])on  a  high  crag  of  rock,  from 
which  it  rose  against  the  sky,  so  that  it  looked 
to  be  a  part  of  that  crag  of  rock.  .\nd  it  was 
a  very  noble  and  stately  castle,  having  many 
tall  towers  and  many  buildings  within  the  walls 
thereof.  And  a  village  of  white  houses  of  the 
fisher-folk  gathered  upon  the  rocks  beneath  the 
castle  walls,  like  chicks  beneath  the  shadow  of 
their  mother's  wings. 


.\nd,  behold,  Percival  saw  the  great  sea  for 
the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  and  he  was  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  huge  waves  that  ran  toward 
the  shore  and  burst  upon  the  rocks,  all  white 
hke  the  snow.  And  he  was  amazed  at  the 
multitude  of  sea  fowl  that  flew  about  the  rocks 
in  such  prodigious  numbers  that  they  darkened 
the  sky.  And  he  was  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  fisher-folk  that  sjjread  their  white  sails 
against  the  wind  and  floated  upon  the  water 
like  swans.  Wherefore  he  sat  his  horse  upon  a 
high  rock  nigh  to  the  sea  and  gazed  his  fill 
upon  those  things  that  were  so  wonderful  to 
him. 

Then  after  a  while  Sir  Percival  went  forward 
to  the  castle.  And  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the 
castle  he  became  aware  that  a  very  reverend 
man,  whose  hair  and  beard  were  as  white  as 
snow,  sat  upon  a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet 
upon  a  rock  that  overlooked  the  sea ;  and  two 
pages,  richly  clad  in  black  and  silver,  stood 
behind  him.  And  the  old  man  gazed  out  across 
the  sea,  and  Sir  Percival  saw  that  he  neither 
spake  nor  moved.  But  when  Sir  Percival  came 
near  to  him  the  old  man  arose  and  went  into 
the  castle,  and  the  two  pages  took  up  the  crim- 
son velvet  cushion  and  followed  him. 

But  Percival  rode  up  to  the  castle,  and  he 
saw  that  the  gateway  of  the  castle  stood  open, 
wherefore  he  rode  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle.  And  when  he  had  come  into  the  court- 
yard, two  attendants  immediately  appeared  and 
took  his  horse  and  assisted  him  to  dismount ; 
but  neither  of  these  attendants  said  aught  to 
him,  but  both  were  as  silent  as  deaf-mutes. 

Then  Percival  entered  the  hall,  and  there  he 
saw  the  old  man  whom  he  had  before  seen,  and 
the  old  man  sat  in  a  great  carved  chair  beside  a 
fire  of  large  logs  of  wood.  And  Sir  Percival  saw 
that  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  all  red  and 
that  his  cheeks  were  channeled  with  weeping; 
and  Percival  was  abashed  at  the  sadness  of  his 
aspect.  Ne'theless  he  came  to  where  the  old 
man  sat,  and  saluted  him  with  great  reverence, 
and  he  said,  "  Art  thou  King  Pecheur  ?  "  .\nd 
the  old  man  answered,  "  .-Vy,  for  I  am  both  a 
fisher  and  a  sinner"  (for  that  word  Pecheur 
meaneth  both  fisher  and  sinner). 

Then  Sir  Percival  said :  "  Sire,  I  bring  thee 
greetings  from  thy  son  Sir  Percydes,  who  is  a 
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very  dear  friend  to  me.  And  likewise  I  bring  measure,  and  he  said  :  "  Percival,  thy  fame  hath 
thee  greetings  from  myself;  for  1  am  Percival,  reached  even  to  this  remote  place,  for  every 
King  Pellinore  his  son,  and  thy  queen  and  my  one  talketh  of  thee  with  great  unction.  But, 
mother  are  sisters.  And  likewise  I  come  to  touching  my  daughter  Vvette,  if  thou  wilt  come 
redeem  a  pledge;  for,  behold,  here  is  the  ring  of    with  me  I  will  bring  thee  to  her." 

So  King  Pecheur 
arose  and  went  forth, 
and  Sir  Percival  fol- 
lowed him.  And  King 
Pecheur  brought  Sir 
Percival  to  a  certain 
tower ;  and  he  brought 
him  up  a  long  and 
winding  stair;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  stairway 
was  a  door.  And  King 
Pecheur  opened  the 
door,  and  Sir  Percival 
entered  the  apartment. 
And  the  windows  of 
the  apartment  stood 
open,  and  a  cold  wind 
came  in  thereat  from 
off  the  sea.  And  there 
stood  a  couch  in  the 
middle  of  the  room, 
and  it  was  spread  with 
black  velvet.  And  the 
Lady  Yvette  lay  re- 
clined upon  the  couch, 
and  lo!  her  face  was 
like  to  wax  for  white- 
ness, and  she  neither 
moved  nor  spake,  but 
only  lay  there  perfectly 
still — for  she  was  dead. 
And  seven  waxen 
candles  burned  at  her 
head,  and  seven  others 
at  her  feet,  and  the 
llames  of  the  candles 
spread  and  wavered  as 
the  cold  wind  blew  upon  them.  And  the  hair 
of  her  head  (as  black  as  those  raven  feathers 
that  Sir  Percival  had  beheld  lying  upon  the 
snow)  moved  like  threads  of  black  silk  as  the 
wind  blew  in  through  the  window  ;  and  the 
Lady  Vvette  moved  not  nor  stirred,  but  lay 
like  a  statue  of  marble,  all  clad  in  white. 


DravfH  by  ti^'ward  iyie. 


thy  daughter  Yvette,  unto  whom  I  am  pledged 
for  her  true  knight.  Wherefore,  having  now 
achieved  a  not  dishonorable  renown  in  the 
world  of  chivalry,  I  am  come  to  beseech  her 
kindness,  and  to  redeem  my  ring  which  she  hath 
u|)on  her  finger,  and  to  give  her  back  her  ring 
again." 

Then  King  Pecheur  fell  to  weeping  in  great 


.\nd,  for  the  first,  Sir  Percival  stood  very  still 
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at  the  doorw.i)',  as  though  he  had,  of  a  sudden, 
been  turned  into  stone.  And  then  he  went 
forward  and  stood  beside  the  couch  and  held 
his  hands  very  tightly  together  and  gazed  at 
the  Lady  Yvette  where  .she  lay.  And  so  he 
stood  for  a  long  while,  and  he  wist  not  why  it 
was  that  he  felt  like  as  though  he  had  been 
turned  into  a  stone,  without  such  grief  at  his 
heart  as  he  had  thought  to  feel  thereat. 

For,  indeed,  his  spirit  was  altogether  broken, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  Then  he  spake  unto 
that  still  figure,  and  he  said  :  "  Dear  lady,  is  it 
thus  I  find  thee  after  all  this  long  endeavor  of 
mine  ?  Yet  from  Paradise  haply  thou  mayst 
perceive  all  that  I  have  accomplished  in  thy 
behalf.  So  shalt  thou  be  my  lady  always  to 
the  end  of  my  life,  and  I  will  have  none  other 
than  thee.  Wherefore  I  herewith  give  thee  thy 
ring  again,  and  take  mine  own  in  its  stead." 
Therewith,  so  speaking,  he  lifted  that  hand 
(all  so  cold  like  the  snow)  and  took  his  ring 
from  off  her  finger  and  put  her  ring  back  upon 
it  again. 

Then  King  Pecheur  said,  "  Percival,  hast 
thou  no  tears  ?  " 

.\nd  Percival  said,  "  Nay,  I  have  not." 

Therewith  he  turned  and  left  that  place,  and 
King  Pecheur  went  with  him.  And  Sir  Per- 
cival abode  in  that  place  for  three  days,  and 
King  Pecheur  and  his  lady  queen  and  their 
two  young  sons  who  dwelt  at  that  place  made 
great  pity  over  Sir  Percival,  and  they  wept  a 
great  deal.  Hut  Sir  Percival  said  but  little  in 
reply,  and  wept  not  at  all. 

And  now  I  shall  tell  you  of  that  wonderful 
vision  that  came  unto  Sir  Percival  at  this  place 
upon  Christmas  day. 

On  the  third  day  (which  was  Christmas  day) 
it  chanced  that  Sir  Percival  sat  alone  in  the 
hall  of  the  ca.stle,  and  he  meditated  upon  the 
great  sorrow  that  lay  upon  him.  And  as  he 
sat  thus  this  very  wonderful  thing  befell  him : 
He  suddenly  beheld  two  youths  enter  that  hall, 
and  the  faces  of  the  two  youths  slione  with  ex- 
ceeding brightness,  and  their  hair  shone  like 
gold,  and  their  raiment  was  very  bright  and 
glistering  like  to  gold.  And  one  of  these  youths 
bare  in  his  hand  a  spear  of  mighty  size,  and 
blood  dropped  from  the  ])oint  of  the  spear;  and 
the  other  youth  bare  in  his  hand  a  chalice  of 


jjure  gold,  very  wonderful  to  behold,  and  he  held 
the  chalice  in  a  napkin  of  fine  cambric  linen. 

And  at  fiist  Sir  Percival  thought  that  that 
which  he  beheld  was  a  vision  conjured  up  by 
the  deep  sorrow  that  filled  his  heart,  and  he 
was  afeard.  But  the  youth  who  bare  the  chalice 
spake,  and  his  voice  was  extraordinarily  high 
and  clear;  and  he  said:  "Percival,  Percival, 
be  not  afraid  !  That  which  thou  here  beholdst 
is  the  sangreal ;  and  that  is  the  spear  of  sorrow. 
What,  then,  may  thy  sorrow  be  in  the  presence 
of  these  holy  things  that  brought  with  them 
such  great  sorrow  and  affliction  of  soul  that 
they  have  become  entirely  sanctified  thereby  ? 
So,  Percival,  .should  thy  sorrow  so  sanctify  thy 
life  and  not  make  it  bitter  to  thy  taste.  For 
so  did  this  bitter  cup  become  sanctified  by  the 
great  sorrow  that  tasted  of  it." 

And  Percival  said,  "  Are  these  things  real  or 
is  this  a  vision  that  I  behold  ?  " 

And  he  who  bare  the  chalice  said,  "  They 
are  real."  And  he  who  bare  the  spear  said, 
"  They  are  real." 

Then  a  great  peace  and  comfort  came  to  Sir 
Percival's  heart,  and  they  never  left  him  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Then  they  who  bare  the  sangreal  and  the 
spear  went  out  of  the  hall,  and  Sir  Percival 
knelt  there  for  a  while  after  they  had  gone, 
and  prayed  with  great  devotion  and  with  much 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

And  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  those 
knights  that  were  of  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table  ever  beheld  that  holy  chalice,  the  which 
Sir  Percival  was  one  of  three  to  achieve  in  after 
years. 

So  when  Sir  Percival  came  forth  from  that 
hall,  all  those  who  beheld  him  were  astonished 
at  the  great  peace  and  calmness  that  appeared 
to  emanate  from  him.  But  he  told  no  one  of 
that  miraculous  vision  which  he  had  just  beheld, 
and  though  it  appeareth  in  the  history  of  these 
things,  yet  it  was  not  then  made  manifest. 

Then  Sir  Percival  said  to  King  Pecheur, 
his  uncle,  and  to  his  aunt  and  to  their  sons : 
"  .Now,  dear  friend,  the  time  hath  come  when  I 
must  leave  you.  For  1  must  now  j)resently  go 
to  the  court  of  King  .\rthur  in  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  for  to  acknowledge  myself  unto 
my  father." 
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So  that  day  Sir  Percival  set  forth  with  intent 
to  go  to  Camelot,  where  King  Arthur  was  then 
holding  court  in  great  estate  of  pomp.  And 
Sir  Percival  reached  Camelot  upon  the  fourth 
day  from  that  time,  and  that  was  during  the 
feasts  of  Christmas-tide. 

Now  King  .A.rthur  sat  at  those  feasts,  and 
there  were  sixscore  of  very  noble  company 
seated  with  him.  And  the  king's  heart  was 
greatly  uplifted  and  expanded  with  mirth  and 
good  cheer.  And  whiles  all  were  feasting  with 
great  concord  there  suddenly  came  into  that 
hall  an  herald-messenger;  of  whom,  when 
King  Arthur  beheld  him,  the  king  asked  what 
message  he  brought.  Upon  this  the  herald- 
messenger  said :  "  Lord,  there  hath  come  one 
asking  permission  to  enter  here  whom  you  will 
be  very  well  pleased  to  see."  And  the  king 
said,  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  And  the  herald-messenger 
said,  "  He  said  his  name  is  Percival." 

Upon  this  King  Arthur  arose  from  where  he 
sat,  and  all  the  others  uprose  with  him,  and  there 
was  a  great  sound  of  loud  voices  ;  for  the  fame 
of  Sir  Percival  had  waxed  very  great  since  he 
had  begun  his  adventures.  .\nd  King  .Arthur 
and  others  went  down  the  hall  for  to  meet  Sir 
Percival. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Sir  Percival  came 
into  that  place,  and  his  face  shone  very  bright 
with  peace  and  good  will ;  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly comely. 

Then  King  .\rthur  said,  "  .-Vrt  thou  Percival  ?  " 

And  Percival  said, "  I  am  he." 

Then  King  Arthur  took  Sir  Percival's  head 
into  his  hands,  and  he  kissed  him  upon  the 
brow.  And  Sir  Percival  kissed  King  Arthur's 
hand,  and  he  kissed  the  ring  of  royalty  upon  the 
king's  finger,  and  so  he  became  a  true  knight  in 
fealty  unto  King  .\rthur. 

Then  Sir  Percival  said,  "  Lord,  have  I  thy 
leave  to  speak  ?  " 

.■\nd  King  Arthur  said, "  Say  on." 

And  Sir  Percival  said,  "  Where  is  King  Pelli- 
nore?  " 

.•\nd  King  Arthur  said,  "  Yonder  he  is." 

Then  Sir  Percival  perceived  where  King 
Pellinore  sat  among  the  others,  and  he  went  to 
King  Pellinore  and  knelt  down  before  him.  .\nd 
Sir  Pellinore  was  very  much  astonished,  and 


he  said,"  Why  dost  thou  kneel  to  me,  Percival  ?" 
Then  Sir  Percival  said,  "  Dost  thou  know  this 
ring?" 

Then  King  Pellinore  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  That  is  my  ring  ;  how  came  ye  by  it  ?  " 

And  Percival  said,  "  My  mother  gave  it  to 
me ;  for  I  am  thy  son." 

Upon  this  Sir  Pellinore  cried  out  with  great 
pa.ssion ;  and  he  flung  his  arms  about  .Sir  Per- 
cival, and  he  kissed  him  repeatedly  upon  the 
face.  And  so  ardent  was  the  great  love  and 
the  great  passion  that  moved  him  that  all  those 
who  stood  about  could  in  no  wise  contain  them- 
selves, but  wept  aloud  at  that  which  they  be- 
held. 

Then,  after  a  while,  King  .Arthur  said,  "  Per- 
cival, come  with  me,  for  I  have  somewhat  to 
show  thee." 

So  King  Arthur  and  King  Pellinore  and  Sir 
Percival  and  several  others  went  unto  that 
pavilion  which  was  the  pavilion  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  there  King  Arthur  showed  Sir  Per- 
cival a  seat  which  was  immediately  upon  the 
right  hand  of  the  .seat  Perilous.  And  upon  the 
back  of  that  seat  there  was  a  name  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  the  name  was  this : 

PERCIVAL   OF   GALES. 

Then  King  Arthur  said  :  "  Behold,  Sir  Per- 
cival, this  is  thy  seat,  for  four  days  ago  that 
name  appeared  most  miraculously,  of  a  sudden, 
where  thou  seest  it.  Wherefore  that  seat  is 
thine." 

Then  Sir  Percival  was  aware  that  that  name 
had  manifested  itself  at  the  time  when  the  san- 
greal  had  appeared  unto  him  in  the  castle  of 
King  Pecheur,  and  he  was  moved  with  a  great 
passion  of  love  and  longing  for  the  Lady 
Yvette ;  so  that,  because  of  the  strength  of  that 
passion,  it  took  upon  it  the  semblance  of  a  ter- 
rible joy.  And  he  said  to  himself:  "  If  my  lady, 
haply,  could  but  have  beheld  these,  how  proud 
would  she  have  been  !  " 

But  he  held  his  peace  and  said  naught  to 
any  one  of  those  thoughts  that  disturbed  him. 

So  endeth  this  story  of  Sir  Percival,  with  only 
this  to  say :  that  he  and  his  father  brought  his 
laily  mother  down  into  the  world  again,  and 
that  thereafter  they  were  all  exceedingly  happy 
in  being  together,  united  into  one  family. 
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And  Sir  Percival  lived  unmarried,  as  he  had 
vowed  to  do,  for  all  of  his  life ;  for  he  never 
paid  court  to  any  lady  from  that  time,  but  ever 
held  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  mind  the  imajjje 
of  that  dear  Lady  Yvette  to  whom  he  had  been 
betrothed. 

So  part  I  from  you  after  this  year  in  which  I 
have  told  you,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  his- 


tory of  King  Arthur  and  of  sundry  of  his  knights 
unto  this  time ;  and  if  so  be  they  make  you  think 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  live  a  brave  and  true 
and  virtuous  life,  doing  good  to  those  about 
you,  and  denying  yourselves  all  those  desires 
which  would  be  ill  for  other^  and  for  yourselves 
for  to  yield  to,  then  that  which  I  have  written 
hath  not  been  written  amiss. 
Farewell. 


THE   SCHOLARLY   PORCUPINE. 


By  Malcolm  Douglas. 


Said  a  scholarly  old  porcupine, 
"  It  's  most  absurd,  I  think. 
To  go  through  life  with  all  these  quills 
And  never  a  drop  of  ink." 
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THE   HBRALD   OP    RAINV    WEATHER. 
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THE    TLYCYCLE. 

A  N     A  V  r  U  M  N     1"  A  N  T  A  S  Y 
Bv  Sara  Lliss  THKhSHER. 


'  Jimmy  Jenkins,  why  is  it  you  're  idle  of  late  ? 
Come  show  to  me  now  what  you  have  on  your 

slate. 
Dear  me  !     Not  a  single  example  is  worked ! 
It 's  really  disgraceful  the  way  you  have  shirked. 
You  don't  come  to  school  to  make  pictures  of 

things  • 

So  silly  as  bicycles  flying  with  wings." 

The  boy  hung  his  head  with  a  mortified  mien, 
But  faltered,  ''That  picture  's  a  flying-machine 


I  'm  making.     'T  will  go  on  the  telegraph 

wires, 
Which  run  in  the  grooves  where  you  fasten 

the  tires. 
I  shall  use  father's  cycle,  the  old-fashioned 

kind, 
With  a  big  wheel  in  front  and  a  small  one 

behind." 

Excited  and  breathless,  our  poor  Jimmy  gazed 
Up  into  the  teacher's  grave  face,  but,  amazed, 


THE    FLYCVCLE. 
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"  THE  GEESE,  1 


I  CACKUNOS,  JOIN 


Saw  only  displeasure  and  ridicule  there, 
And  heard,  as  he  sadly  returned  to  his  chair: 
Darius  Green  surely  would   laugh    at   your 

slate, 
To  see  his  own  foolishness  brought    up  to 

date." 
But  genius  is  never  discouraged  so  soon, 
And  gladly  the  boy  went  to  work  that  same 

noon. 

The  stable  once  reached  anil  the  oaken  door 

locked, 
What  matter    how    rudely    the    rabble    hail 

mocked  ? 
His  schoolmates  now  eagerly   followed  his 

tracks. 
Climbed    up    to    the    wintlow,    and    |)eepcil 

through  the  cracks. 
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With  feathers,  wires,  sticks  all  around  on  the 

floor, 
L'nmindful  he  worked.     Some  one  knocked  at 

the  door ; 
His  father  called  sternly:  "The  pigs  are   not 

fed; 
\'our  mother  is  waiting  for  wood  from  the  shed; 
The   horse  is  not  watered  ;   the  turkeys  have 

strayed ; 
The  chickens  are  starving;  you  are,  I  'm  afraiii, 
.\  goose  for  your  pains."     But  Jmi's  mother 

drew  near, 
.\iid  pronounced  him  ■■  a  wonderful  genius,  the 

dear ! " 

The  flycycle  now  was  completed  at  last ; 
Each  feather  was  glued  and  each  rivet  made 
fast. 
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Ami   soon   it    was   noised    tliroiijjh    tlic    viikmi,'  A  shout  of  derision  went  up  from  the  boys; 

around  The  i)eoijle  all  laughed,  and  the  geese  made 
A  genius  of  mark  in  lluir  midst  had  \>L-un  found.  a  noise ; 

So,   when   the   time  came   to   display    the   ma-  While  the  teacher  severely   remarked  :   "  As 

chine,  a  rule. 

The  people  in  crowds  came  out  on  the  green.  A  boy  's  no  account  who  is  idle  in  school.'' 


Some  mocked,  and  all  tlouhted,  but  waited  Our  hero,  undaunted,  soon  mounted  again, 

with  glee,  More  cautiously  started  the  pedals,  and  then 

For  somctliin^  would   happen,    they    plainly  He  spread  out  his  wings  as  he  'd  seen  the 

could  see.  geese  do, 

"  I  '11  show  them,"  declared  clever  Jimmy,  with  .\nd  up  like  a  streak  o'er  the  village  he  tlew. 

]jride,  Aloft  o'er  the  heads  of  the  wondering  crowd 

"How    fast    an  inventive  young  N'ankee  can  The  flycycle  rose ;  and  they  shouted  aloud. 

ride!  "  "  Hi,  hi,  hi|)  hooray  for  Jimmy !  "  they  cried, 

A  bow  to  the  crowd,  and  he  s[>rang  to  his  seat,  For  his  wondrous  success  caused  a  turn  in 

And  headed  the  flycycle  up  the  main  street.  the  tide. 


For  a  moment   it  wabbled  and  then  gave  a         As  soars  the  great  eagle,  Jim  rose  through 

bound,  the  air ; 

Andthen  withacrash  fell  jilumpon  theground.         The  wheels  were  adjusted  «iih  accurate  care 
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To  telegraph  wires,  and  along  them  he  sped. 
The  geese,  with  loud  cacklings,  joined  in  as 

he  fled. 
The  lightning  express,  as  it  came  on  below. 
To  this  mode  of  travel  seemed  slugi^ish  and 

slow. 
Men's  figures    looked    smaller,    tlieir  cheers 

became  faint. 
As  on  the  boy  sped  without  check  or  restraint. 

Companion  of  birds,  from  all  duties  set  free, 
He  laughed  and  he  shouted,  e.xulting  with  glee. 
Still  harder  his  feet  to  the  pedals  he  bent. 
And  faster  and  faster  each  moment  he  went. 
As   riders   vault    hurdles,  the  cross-bars  he 

cleared. 
The  dogs  loudly  barketl,  while  the  children 

all  cheered. 

How  the  journey  might  end  Jim  did  not  reflect. 
But  soon  came  a  chance  he  did  not  e.\pect : 
A    telegraph  pole  had    been    blown    to    the 

ground, 
And  down  the  slack  wire  he  came  with  abound; 
With  a  thump  and  a  crash  he  was  spilled  on 

the  earth  — 
And  scarcely  presented  a  subject  for  mirth. 

A   moment,  quite  stunned,  by  the  roatiside 

he  lay  ; 
Then  looked  for  his  hat,  which  hatl  rolled 

far  away. 


He    rubbed    his    poor    head    widi    a    sorry 

grimace. 
And  wiped  the  salt  tears  and  the  mud  from 

his  face. 

The  daylight   was   fading  low  down  in  the 

sky. 
The   owls  and   the  bats  were  beginning  to 

fly; 

He  thought  of  the  sujiper  his  motiiL-r  would 

spread. 
And  longed   for  repose  in   his  own  humble 

bed. 
So,  quickly  again  to  his  cycle  he  turned; 
He  was  tired  —  and  no  longer  for  glory  he 

yearned. 

But  alas  for  his  wings  and  that  bicycle  bold  ! 

The  whole  grand  machine  was  a  sight  to 
behold. 

There  was  scarcely  a  feather  or  s|)oke  in  its 
place, 

.\nd  Jimmy  turned  h(jmeward  en  frotm  dis- 
grace. 

That  night,  in  his  bed,  Jimmy  made  up  his 

mind 
That,  maybe,  somewhere  in  his  lessons  he  'd 

find 
A  little  more  knowledge  that  useful  would  be 
In  future  inventions  ;  for  Jim,  don't  you  see. 
Was  not  for  a  moment  discouraged  —  not  he ! 


mXTIXO    WK.XTHF.R. 
Bv  Marv  .Austin. 


Whkn  misty,  misty  mornings  come, 

When  wild  geese  low  are  flying. 
And  down  along  the  reeily  marsh 

The  mallard  drakes  are  crying  ; 
When  cnitle  leave  the  highest  hills. 

And  blackbirds  flock  together  — 
By  all  these  signs  the  hunter  knows 

Has  come  good  hunting  weather. 


COUNTING. 


By  C.  K.  Wead. 


Can  you  count  ?  Of  course  you  can  rattle 
off  a  string  of  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
etc. ;  but  can  you  count  a  lot  of  things  and 
count  them  twice  alike  ?  If  you  can,  it  is  more 
than  most  people  can  do.  For,  easy  as  it  is  to 
say  the  numbers,  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  the  mind 
steadily  on  the  task  that  one  is  very  likely  to 
"  lose  the  count."  So  ingenious  peoi)le  have 
invented  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  help  in 
this  very  necessary  ami  very  tedious  work  of 
counting ;  and  doubtless  bright  folks  are  con- 
stantly re-inventing  some  of  these  helps.  They 
are  the  more  necessary  if  the  count  is  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time. 

Some  of  the  simplest  helps  arc  :  to  take  out  a 
token  or  tally  for  each  thing  to  be  counted,  as 
a  lump  of  coal  or  a  potato  for  each  basketful 
carried  into  the  house ;  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  string 
for  each  article  to  be  counted,  or  to  cut  a 
notch,  as  the  savage  does  on  his  weapon  for 
each  animal  or  enemy  he  has  killed ;  to  drive  a 
nail,  as  the  Romans  kejjt  count  of  years  by 
driving  one  annually  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  ; 
to  make  a  mark  for  each  item,  grouping  the 
marks  by  fives,  or  spacing  them  as  the  Pheni- 
cians  did.  In  all  these  cases  the  memory  is  re- 
lieved from  carrying  the  count  througli  perhaps 
hours  or  days ;  and  for  the  counting  of  the 
original  things  there  is  substituted  a  quick 
count  of  the  same  number  of  tallies  or  marks. 

Another  sim]jle  help  is  to  collect  the  objects 
into  uniform  groups,  and  count  the  number  of 
groups  ;  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  multiply  the 
number  of  groups  by  the  number  of  objects  in 
each  group.  Thus  the  grocer,  instead  of  count- 
ing out  twelve  eggs,  will  pick  up  twice  from  the 
basket  three  eggs  in  each  hand  ;  a  boy  counting 
his  money  will  divide  it  into  e(|ual  piles,  as  25 
cents  in  each  ;  the  bank  teller  keeps  his  bills  in 
packages  and  his  coin  in  bags  of  $100,  $500, 
$1000,  etc.  A  lot  of  coins  just  alike  are  some- 
times counted  by  taking  a  board  with,  say,  100 
holes  or  pockets,  each  just  large  enough  for  one 
coin,  and  brushing  a  handful  of  coins  over  the 


board  so  as  to  fill  all  the  holes,  and  repeating 
the  operation  till  all  the  coins  are  counted. 
Postage-stamjjs  are  sold  in  sheets  of  100,  and 
envelopes  in  packs  of  25,  counted  by  machinery. 
Very  rapid  sounds  may  be  counted  in  this  way. 
Thus  by  grouping  in  his  mind  into  fours  the 
rapid  sounds  called  "  beats,"  and  calling  out 
once  for  each  group,  a  musical  friend  counted 
beats  as  fast  as  si.xteen  in  a  second.  The 
squares  on  an  engineer's  "  section-paper,"  or 
the  designer's  "  point-])aper,"  or  the  worsted- 
worker's  canvas  are  grouped  by  colored  lines ; 
and  on  a  foot-rule  the  uniformity  of  fine  lines  is 
broken  by  making  them  of  different  lengths. 

When  the  objects  are  in  motion  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  a  mistake.  Suppose  a  line  of  men 
marches  by,  one  man  passing  you  every  five 
seconds,  and  you  begin  to  count  them,  one, 
two,  three,  etc. ;  when  half  a  minute  is  up  you 
will  be  saying  seven,  at  the  end  of  a  minute, 
thirteen,  of  two  minutes,  twenty-five  ;  so  it  will 
not  do  to  divide  the  whole  number  of  men 
passing  by  the  time,  unless  you  begin  naught, 
one,  two;  in  other  words,  the  number  to  be 
divided  is  the  difference  between  the  numbers 
called  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  time  — 
in  this  case,  si.x,  twelve,  twenty-four. 

This  kind  of  mistake  is  so  common  that  it 
is  not  usual  to  find  in  physical  laboratory  work 
a  boy  who  can  count  correctly  the  numbers  of 
swings  of  a  jjendulum  in,  say,  a  minute  ;  he  will 
generally  get  the  number  one  too  great. 

When  a  lot  of  things  close  together  are  to  be 
counted,  .some  means  must  be  taken  to  insure 
counting  them  all  and  to  avoid  counting  any 
twice.  So  the  man  who  buys  ties  for  a  railroad 
puts  a  mark  of  red  chalk  or  paint  on  the  end  of 
each  tie  when  he  counts  it,  as  everybody  who 
rides  on  the  cars  has  seen.  In  the  liritish 
Parliament,  when  a  vote  is  taken,  the  members 
present  go  out  into  the  lobby  and  then  pass 
back  into  the  hall,  those  voting  "Ay"  through 
one  gate,  and  those  voting  "  No "  through 
another  gate,  and  as  they  pass  through  they  are 
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counted  by  tellers.  Similarly  in  our  Congress 
some  votes  are  taken  by  having  the  members 
pass  by  tellers. 

Besides  these  simple  helps  to  counting,  there 
are  many  ingenious  mechanical  devices  in  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  fare- 
register  seen  in  street-cars,  on  which  a  ])ointer 
moves  one  division  over  a  dial  every  time  a 
fare  is  rung  up.  Very  similiar  in  principle  are 
the  counters  used  on  printing-presses  to  tell 
how  many  pajiers  are  printed,  though  the  papers 
come  otf  faster  than  a  person  can  count  them ; 
and  the  little  counters  look  something  like  a 
watch,  that  one  may  use,  say,  to  count  the 
number  of  lines  of  men  that  pass  in  a  procession. 
The  voting-machines  used  in  some  cities  at 
the  last  election  are  in  principle  counting-ma- 
chines, and  so  are  the  devices  for  packaging 
envelopes  and  so  forth. 

The  cyclometer  on  your  bicycle  differs  in 
principle  from  these  instruments  only  in  having 
the  dial  divided  so  as  to  give,  not  the  number 
of  turns  the  wheel  makes  (which  you  do  not 
care  to  know),  but  the  number  of  turns  multi- 
plied by  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  the 
product  reduced  to  miles ;  so  a  cyclometer 
made  correctly  for  a  26-inch  wheel,  if  used  on  a 
24-inch  wheel,  would  read  twenty-six  miles 
when  you  had  gone  only  twenty-four  miles. 
Similarly  a  pedometer  really  counts  the  number 
of  one's  steps,  but,  if  properly  adjusted  for 
length  of  ste]j,  the  dial  will  give  in  miles  the 
distance  one  walks.  This  story  is  told  of  a  man 
walking  a  long  distance  on  a  wager :  at  one 
time  he  got  considerably  ahead  of  his  watchers, 
who  were  following  him  in  a  carriage ;  when 
they  found  him  he  was  in  a  hotel,  dancing,  and, 
according  to  his  pedometer,  he  had  traveled 
many  more  miles  than  they  had  done.  If  you 
wish  to  have  any  instrument  tell  the  truth  you 
must  treat  it  fairly. 

A  clock  or  watch  is  in  fact  a  counter  of  the 
swings  of  the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel. 
During  one  day  these  swings  number  not  less 
than  86,400  (except  in  tower  clocks),  and  in 
what  is  known  as  a  "railroad  watch"  they  num- 
ber five  times  as  many.  But  nobody  cares  to 
know  how  many  swings  happen  to  have  been 
made  since  noon  or  midnight :  we  want  them 
grouped  into  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours;  so 


the  wheelwork  and  dials  are  made  to  perform 
this  grouping  and  reduction.  The  "fork- 
clock  "  of  the  Paris  instrument-maker  Koenig 
has,  instead  of  a  pendulum,  a  tuning-fork  which 
makes  512  single  vibrations  in  a  second! 

The  most  striking  a|>plication  of  machinery 
to  the  purposes  of  counting  is  in  the  electrical 
machines  used  in  the  census  office.  In  the 
last  census,  thousands  ot  enumerators  all  over 
the  country  were  busy  writing  down  on  large 
sheets  of  paper  the  names  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  their  age,  color,  sex, 
place  of  birth,  occupation,  etc.  If  the  only 
thing  wanted  were  the  number  of  people  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  enough  to  count  the 
names  on  all  these  sheets  and  add  them  to- 
gether. But  the  census  experts  wished  to  find 
out  perhaps  a  thousand  other  things :  as  how 
many  native-born  white  men  there  are  aged 
twenty,  twenty-five,  etc. ;  how  many  foreign- 
born  white  men  there  are  of  these  ages; 
similarly  for  women  and  colored  people ;  then 
there  are  the  questions  of  place  of  birth,  occupa- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  answered,  as  how  many  Texans 
were  born  in  Ohio.  Now  imagine  that  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States  could  march  in  a 
few  months  before  a  thousand  officials,  \;ach 
one  of  whom  counted  only  the  people  of  one 
particular  class  or  description,  as  white  males, 
white  females,  white  carpenters,  Italian  girls 
ten  years  old,  negro  farmers,  etc. ;  then  there 
would  be  obtained  the  various  facts  for  which 
the  census  is  taken. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  census  gives 
the  same  results  as  this  imaginary  operation.  It 
comes  about  in  this  way :  For  each  one  of  the 
77,000,000  people  of  the  country  a  card  a  little 
larger  than  a  postal-card  is  prepared,  con- 
taining all  the  information  on  the  enumerator's 
sheets  except  the  name,  a  number  being  used 
instead.  This  information  is  expressed  by 
punching  holes  in  certain  ])laces :  thus  a  hole 
in  one  place  means  "  white,"  another  "  male." 
another  "  35  years,"  another  "  blacksmith," 
and  so  on. 

These  millions  of  punched  cards  represent 
one  by  one  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  and 
they  may  be  [jassetl  before  the  eyes  of  the 
supposed  thousantl  officials,  each  of  whom  is 
to  note  his  si>ecial  facts.     Cloing  a  step  farther 
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in  simplifying  the  work,  instead  of  (he  official 
counters  mechanical  counters  may  he  substi- 
tuted ;  and  instead  of  trying  to  use  a  thousand 
at  once,  a  smaller  number  may  be  used,  and 
the  cards  be  gone  over  several  times.  The 
machine  will  pick  out  the  facts  it  is  told  to 
pick  out,  and  no  others. 

The  apparent  intelligence  of  the  machine  may 
be  explained  thus  :  when  the  card  is  ])Ut  into  the 
machine,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  sjiring 
needles  are  brought  down  on  it ;  wherever  there 
is  a  hole  one  needle  goes  through  and  down  into 
a  drop  of  mercury,  and  so  closes  an  electric  circuit 
and  causes  the  pointer  on  a  counter  to  move  for- 
ward one  number.  Thus,  as  many  of  the  items 
on  the  card  can  be  counted  at  once  as  the 
operator  finds  desirable;  then  another  card  is 


jnit  in  the  machine  and  the  same  items  are 
counted  if  they  are  on  it.  Besides  this,  the 
machine  can  be  arranged  to  count  several  items 
in  combination,  as  native-born  white  male 
<loctors ;  and  it  is  intelligent  enough  to  ring  a 
bell  and  refuse  to  count  if  the  card  is  not  ])ut  m 
pro])erly,  or  is  punched  to  read  widower  agcil 
ten  years,  woman  aged  twelve,  female  black- 
smith, or  any  other  of  a  score  of  improbabilities 
or  imijossibilities. 

What  a  long  road  it  has  been  from  the  savage 
counting  that  runs  only  to  four,  up  to  these 
machines  that  have  the  patience  of  material 
things  and  an  intelligence  that  seems  almost 
human,  and  a  capacity  and  rapidity  of  work 
that  far  exceeds  anything  that  man  can  do 
without  mechanical  helps  1 


....  ,ii'\'-\ 


A   little  m6.n  in  a.  suit  of  mail  got  on  a  Kobby-Korse 
And  said  to  the  children  watching  him, with  dignity  jind  force. 
"This  is  the  way  the  knights  so  bold 
Rode  in  the  good  old  days  of  old; 
Only,  if  all  of  you  laugh  like  that.  1  can't  look  fierce,  of  course!" 


UNNATURAL    HISTORY. 

]'>v  Ai.icK  Brown. 

'IHE    AI.I.IC.ATORTOISE. 


The  Alligatortoise  goes  yawning 

about. 
He  is  very  much  bored,  there  's 

no  manner  of  doubt. 
But  still,  do  you  see,  it  may 

very  well  be 
Something  ////>///  wander  in  that 

might  not  wander  out  I 


THE   TOUfAXTELOPE. 

The  Toucantelopc  feeds  on  the  I'tcr- 

acle  tree, 
Which  no  one,  as  yet,  has  been  able 

to  see. 
It  has  neither  fruit  nor  leaf,  trunk 

nor  root ; 
Yet    it    suits   the  Toucantelope    to   a 

degree. 


T 


Two  Jaguarmadillos,  renowned  in  debate. 
Came  out  to  talk  over  some  questions  of  stale. 

Said  each,  "  My  dear  sir,  now  wouUl  you  prefer 
To  be  torn  into  tatters  at  once,  or  to  wait  ?  " 


QUEEN    WILIIELMINA'S    LESSONS. 

{From  particulars  olilained  by  the  author  diredly  from  one  of  the  queen's  former  teachers. ) 
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There  is  a  story  about  Queen  Wilholniina 
having  been  naughty  one  day  when  she  was  a 
httle  princess  of  six  or  seven  years.  She  would 
not  give  way ;  she  wished  to  follow  her  own 
little  head  and  to  do  exactly  as  she  liked,  and 
not  as  her  governess  wished  her  to.  But  her 
anger  and  her  indignant  tears  were  of  no  avail. 


Photograph  by  Kamekt. 

Ql'EEN   WILHBLMINA   AT  THE  AGE    OF    FOURTEEN. 

Her  mother  and  her  governess  —  of  the  latter, 
too,  she  was  very  fond  —  quietly  showed  her 
that  they  were  not  going  to  be  indulgent ;  and 
the  little  princess,  who  knew  she  would  be  a 
queen  one  day,  lost  all  self-control  and  passion- 
ately cried  out;  "  If  my  people  only  knew  how 
I  am  being  treated  here!  They  would — they 
would  —  " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  the  out- 
burst evidently  gave  some  relief  to  her  feelings, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  her  anger  calmed 
down  and  she  became  her  bright  little  self  again, 
for  a  very   bright  and  sunshiny  little   maiden 


Queen  Wilhelmina  was  from  her  binh,  and  ex- 
ceedingly rare  were  those  fits  of  naughtiness 
without  which  she  would  indeed  hardly  have 
seemed  a  "real"  child.  Her  English  governess, 
Miss  Saxton  Winter,  and  all  the  teachers  she 
had  —  a  good  many  —  were  delighted  with  her 
as  a  pupil,  and,  without  e.xception,  praise  her 
quick  intellect,  her  warm  interest  even  in  dry 
particulars  of  state  affairs,  her  eager  questioning 
(especially  where  the  history  of  her  country 
was  concerned),  and  her  bright  sense  of  humor. 

With  unceasing  devotion  and  zeal.  Queen 
\V!lln.lmina's  brave  and  clever  mother  —  who 
during  Wilhelmina's  later  girlhood  was  the 
queen  regent  —  did  whatever  she  could  to  make 
her  daughter's  education  a  truly  excellent 
one.  Among  the  names  of  those  who  taught 
the  young  queen,  Queen  Emma's  name  deserves 
a  fair  place.  It  was  the  (jueen  regent  herself 
who  regulated  and  superintended  all  the  les- 
sons of  Wilhelmina,  being  present  at  most  of 
them,  and  taking  quite  as  much  interest  in  them 
as  her  little  daughter. 

Shall  I  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  "  branches 
of  learning  "  with  which  the  Queen  of  Holland 
had  gradually  to  become  acquainted  ?  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  girl  of  her  age  ever  had  so 
much  to  learn.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  the 
duties  which  had  to  be  performed,  never  was 
the  truth  forgotten  that  "  all  work  and  no  joy 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

But  she  hail  to  work  hard.  By  the  time  .she 
was  seven  years  old  she  spoke  French  and 
English  well,  having  been  taught  French  by 
Mile.  Liotard,  and  English  by  Miss  Saxton  Win- 
ter, who  stayed  with  her  until  .she  was  about 
sixteen  years  old.  Dutch  and  German  she 
spoke  well  too,  her  Dutch  naturally  having  a 
slight  German  accent  because  her  mother  was 
bom  a  German.  She  soon  lost  this  accent, 
though,  when  she  had  lessons  in  Dutch  read- 
ing and   writing.      Being  a  queen,  she    natu- 
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rally  had  all  her  lessons  by  herself, —  there  was 
no  pleasant  intercourse  with  school-fellows  for 
her! — antl  now  and  then  the  absence  of  other 
]nipils  was  made  u])  for  by  the  jiresence  of  a 
doll  called  "Susanne,"  by  means  of  which  learn- 
ing was  made  more  amusing  and  interesting. 

She  gradually  got  more  lessons  as  she  grew 
older,  studying  hard  and  thoroughly,  and  being, 
in  all,  taught  by  no  less  than  seventeen  different 
teachers.  She  had  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  natural  history,  physics,  Dutch  his- 
tory, geometry,  algebra,  French  language  and 
literature,  Dutch  literature,  general  history,  reli- 
gion, German  language  and  literature,  English 
literature,  political  economy,  history  of  the  fine 
arts,  minute  jjarticulars  about  the  army  and  the 
navy,  drawing  and  painting,  music,  and  needle- 
work. 

Which  lessons  did  she  like  best?     It  would 
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be  difficult  to  say.  But  she  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  exceedingly  fond  of  hearing  about  her 
own  country,  and  about  the  history  of  that 
brave  little  nation,  which  she  loves  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  her  young  heart. 


It  was  a  clever  professor  of  the  I.eyden  Uni- 
versity who  regularly  came  to  the  palace  to 
give  her  lessons  in  Dutch  history.  The  (jueen 
regent  was  always  present,  occupying  herself 
witii  some  embroidery  and  listening  to  the  lec- 
ture with  the  utmost  attention. 

But  Queen  Wilhelmina's  zeal  never  flagged, 
her  enthusiasm  about  Holland's  history  never 
diminished,  and  countless  were  the  (juetitionsshe 
used  to  put  to  the  learned  professor.  Indeed, 
so  strong  was  her  desire  to  be  well  informed 
about  anything  and  everything  concerning  her 
country  that  she  kept  on  asking,  and  almost 
breathlessly  awaited  the  answer  to  each  question. 
Needless  to  say,  though,  that  her  unbounded  in- 
terest was  \ery  gratifying  to  her  teachers. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  sketch  to  give 
particulars  about  all  Queen  Wilhelmina's  les- 
sons ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  all  liked  by 
pupil  and  teacher,  and  doubtless  also  by  Queen 
Emma  and  the  English  governess,  .Miss  Winter, 
who  were  present  at  most  of  them.  Miss  Winter 
understanding  Dutch  to  perfection. 

There  were  other  things,  though,  which  Hol- 
land's queen  learned  and  which  she  loved  as 
dearly  as  history  and  literature,  things  widely 
dilierent,  but  none  the  less  attractive :  these  were 
riding  and  skating,  and  driving  her  own  pretty 
carriages,  and  tending  her  flowers,  and  making 
bouquets  for  her  mother  and  her  favorite  friends 
among  the  court  ladies,  and  sewing  comforta- 
ble garments  for  poor  children,  and,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  —  cooking  all  sorts  of  dishes 
on  her  cooking-stove  and  nursing  her  thirty 
dolls.  Then  there  were  painting  anil  music  and 
fancy-work.  To  the  girl-ijueen  of  Holland  the 
time  ^//(/ pass  quickly. 

It  was  again  her  mother  who  in  many  of 
these  things  was  her  first  teacher.  Being  her- 
self an  excellent  neeillewoman,  the  (jueen  regent 
knew  how  to  make  her  little  girl  understand 
how  to  handle  needle  and  thread,  and  very  tjuiet 
and  industrious  the  little  ])rincess  was  when  the 
wardrobe  of  her  much-beloved  dolls  had  to  be 
increased  or  some  work  of  art  had  to  be  done 
in  the  fiiscinating  cross-stitch. 

L'ntilshe  was  fourteen  her  mother  regularly 
went  on  teaching  her  needlework,  .\ftcr  that 
the  young  queen  received  "  finishing  "  lessons 
in  this  art  from  a  lady  at  The  Hague. 
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Queen  Willielmina  did  not  like  to  have  her 
mistakes  ii;nored  or  overlooked.  Once,  when 
she  was  doing  some  fine  needlework  for  her 
teacher,  she  found  her  task  somewhat  irksome, 
and  it  took  all  her  patience  to  sit  perfectly  still 
and  give  her  eyes  and  thoughts  to  her  work. 
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When  she  had  finished,  she  put  it  down  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  It  is  quite  right,  is  it  not  ?  " 
she  asked  eagerly,  when  the  teacher  examined 
it.  The  sewing  was  very  neatly  done,  but 
there  were  a  few  slight  mistakes,  and  of  course 
the  teacher  pointed  them  out  to  her.  Poor 
Wilhelmina  was  disappointed,  and  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  begin  again.    "  Shall  I  — will  it  have 


to  be  undone  ?  "  she  a.sked.    "  I  certainly  would 
advise  it,  your  Majesty,"  was  the  answer.    "  I  will 
take  it  out  for  you,  if  you  wish."   The  girl  looked 
at  the  work  and  was  silent.     Then  siie  said  : 
"  What  do  you  think  best  ?  "    "  Well,  to  be  frank, 
your  Majesty,  1  think  it  would  be  best  if  you  were 
to  do  it  yourself"     Her  Ma- 
jesty sighed;  she  felt  so  very 
little  inclination  to  undo  the 
numerous  neat  little  stitches. 
However,  she  said  bravely  : 
'•  Of  course  I  701//  do  it  my- 
self, then." 

So,  although  she  was  a 
queen,  she  had  to  worjt  quite 
as  hard  as  other  girls,  if  not 
harder.  She  knew  what  it  is 
tobe  busy  when  the  sun  shines 
and  everything  looks  tantaliz- 
ingly  lovely  out  of  doors. 

Once  on  her  morning  drive 
through  The  Hague,  she 
passed  a  large  house,  and 
saw  two  young  girls  in  the 
midst  of  their  lessons  run 
eagerly  to  the  window  to  see 
her.  Queen  Wilhelmina  and 
those  two  girls  became  great 
friends,  for  the  <iueen  took 
good  care  ever)'  day  after  that 
to  pass  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  girls  were  always 
there  to  bring  her  their  enthu- 
siastic morning  greeting. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  is  a 
grown  woman  now,  and  a 
reigning  queen.  Her  musi- 
cal voice  sounded  dear  and 
strong  when,  in  the  solemn 
hour  of  her  investiture  in 
.\msterdam's  beautiful  old 
church,  she  delivered  her  first  public  speech 
and  recited  the  oath  to  the  Constitution.  The 
s])eech  has  been  in  many  papers,  translated  into 
many  different  languages;  everybody  has  been 
able  to  read  it,  everybody  knows  it. 

But  what  everybody  does  not  know  is  that 
the  girl-(|ueen  wrote  it  herself,  as  she  did  also 
the  •'  proclamation  to  her  people." 


ABNKR  HROWX,  THE  PENMAN. 


Hv  (Iarrktt  Xi-.wkirk. 


Thk  writing-master's  name  was  lirown  • 

A  penman  good  was  he, 
Wlio  knew  the  rules  Spencerian. 

As  well  as  A,  B,  C. 


Right  curves — left  curves — straigiit  lincs- 

and  loops: 

'I'hesc  simple  forms,"  he  said, 

Make  all  the  letters  in  the  world." 

He  spun  them  out  like  thread. 


The  way  some  pupils  gripped  their  pens 
Quite  filled  him  with  dismay : 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  they  feared 
The  pens  would  fly  away. 


\'()ur  thumb  and  fingers  one  and  two 
Should  guide  your  pen,"  said  he, 

.-\nd  on  the  fingers  third  and  fourth 
The  hand  can  rest,  you  see. 


Vour  hand  or  wrist  should  never  touch 

The  table  or  the  page ; 
Vou  '11  not  write  well  till  this  you  learn 

If  you  should  live  an  age." 


At  first  tlie  chilihvii   umtc  Y.lc  this 

Of    '^lA^  (82.  (Ynjxmji  ^Tni/>iM 
And  /^ria/ft-o  /f^rW  AVny'  ^:<.o7it 
And  -^(i(lce4> 


With  lessons  twelve  they  wrote  tjuite  well 
Their  letters, — A  to  Z, 

•And     c:^„oiAui  J^ythju-y^MLfC 

Now,    cAtoTio'  /rntti^^ym^i'^'^y'^^'''^^ 
Seemed  very  neat  and  trim, 

And     (z4Li^,^  ^UcUy  ^-^  ,f'tarvy^X<:tM^ 

Exactly  suited  him. 

Brown  studied  law,  and  at  the  bar 
His  name  became  enrolle<l ; 

And  then  his  writing  grew  so  ])oor 
'T  was  painful  to  behold. 

That  he  could  write  a  line  like  this. 


;. 


fc'7Ccr»s -/- 


^»*K^ 


Should  make  us  all  resolve  at  once 
To  practise  what   we  learn. 
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AUNEk    HkoWN,     llllv    I'fcNMAN. 


When   IJrown  got  into  politics, 
And  went  to  Congress,  too, 


aTV- 


He  wrote  to  a  constituent. 
As  Congressmen  will  do: 


MRS.    MOt'SE:     "  ALEXANUEK,    MV    DKAK,    WHAT    IS   THE   NOISE   ON    THE    KOOF  ? " 


A    SPOOL    SCHOOL. 


By  Jk.ssir  Macmiii.an  Anderson. 

Little   Ludella  Smith   was  a  dressmaker's        Did  I  say  Ludella  had  no  dolls  ?    What  is  it 
little  girl.     You  will  think  she  was  very  lucky    she  keeps  in  box  Number  Two  ? 


when  I  tell  you  that  not  only  her  mama,  but 
her  .Aunt  Jane  and  her  sister  Lily  May,  were 
dressmakers.  How  much  fun  she  must  have 
had  making  dolls'  dresses  out  of  all  those  pieces! 
Ah,  but  now  comes  the  sad  thing :  she  had  n't 
any  dolls! 

From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night,    especially    Saturday    night, 
mama  and  .\unt  Jane  and  sister 
Lill  just  sewed  and  sewed 
to  get  things  done.    And 
it  did  n't  do  a  bit  of 


Big  spools,  little  spools !  Fat  spools,  thin 
spools  I  S])ools  all  waist,  and  spools  with  no 
waist  at  all !  All  deckeil  out  in  more  colors 
than  the  rainbow! 

Their  dresses  are  mostly  skirt,  but  all  the 
easier  to    fit.     And   what  a  va- 
riety of  skirts!    Some  hanging 
clown  very  full  and  limp,  in 
gathers ;     some    stiflf    in 
plaited      kilt  ;       some 
•^  _;^k        standing  straight  out, 
ftTw^Bl  just   like   a   morn- 

ing-glory upside 
down  ;      bell 
skirts     with 
full 
and 


tlMlIl, 

bell 


good  getting  one  thing 
done,  for  there  were 
always  two  or  three 
other  things  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  long 
ago.  So  mama  would 
cry,  and  then  Aunt 
Jane  would  say, 
"There  is  no  use  spoil- 
ing your  eyes,  Sarah." 
Mama  always  sent 
back  the  "  pieces  "  ; 
but  the  rule  was,"  Any- 
thing smaller  than  your 
hand,  Dell ! "  And  Lu- 
della tlid  wish  her  hand 
would  grow  faster. 

,  "'SHE    FLACED    LAl'RA    II  ■  ,  \    ROW    OE    SPOOLS. 

\  et  thercwercmoun- 

tains  of  tiny  bits,  and  one  big  boxful  Ludella  skirts  with  denii-train  ;  skirts  with  rullle  round 

had  storeti  away  under  her  bed  —  silk  and  satin,  the  bottom,  anil  skirts  with  panel  down  the  siile. 

velvet  and  Bedford  cord,  ladics'-cloth  and  chev-  "  Here,"  said   Ludella,  gravely. —  one  day   I 

iot  and  caniel's-hair.  gingham  and  percale  and  listened,  while  her  sister  was  trying  on  my  new 

satine,  chiffon  and  ribbon  and  lace.     Under  the  gown, —  "  here,  children,  di<l  n't  you   hear  the 

bed  was  another  box  devoted  to  empty  spools,  bell?     School 's  begun!     Order!     I   have  the 

Kvery  winter  afternoon,  when  she  came  home  i)leasure  of  in-tro-ducing  to  you  a  new  i)upil  — 
from  school,  Ludella  would  say  as  she  oi)ened  Laura  Penelope  .Martindale." 
the  door,  "  Any  more  spools  ?  .Any  more  Here  she  pulled  up  a  jolly  little  twist-spool, 
pieces?"  Then  out  would  come  those  two  with  a  flaunting  pink  silk  skirt  of  the  upside- 
boxes,  and  dressmaker  Number  Four  would  set  down  morning-glory  shape,  and  a  wide  blue 
to  work  as  seriously  as  the  others.  ribbon  which  was  both  sash  and  necktie. 


A    spool,    SCIIOOI.. 


Slie  placed  Laura  Pcnt-lopc  at  one  end  of  a 
row  of  spools,  sayin;,; : 

"  Vou  'II  have  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  ;  but  if  you  study  haril  and  imi)rove,  you  '11 
soon  be  at  the  head." 

Then,  in  a  squeaky  voice,  she  made  Penelope 
say  :  "  Don't  you  have  any  boys  in  this  school  ?  " 
And  she  answered  :  "  No;  horrid,  rough  things! 
\\'e  don't  alltm>  'em." 

Then  began  the  s|)clling  lesson:  "Grace 
Martha,  spell  needle" 

"  N-e  lie,  d-e-l  del,  nedel." 

"  Next !  "  sternly. 

"  N-e  tie,  d-l-e  die,  nedlc." 

''  Wrong.     Ne.xt !  " 

"  N-e-a  nea,  d-l-e  die,  tieadle." 

And  so,  down  the  whole  class,  till  she  came 
to  the  new  i)U|)il. 


"  N-double-e  nee,  d-l-e  die,  needle." 

'•  That  's  right,  Laura  Penelope.  You  may 
go  to  the  head.     You  've  studied  your  lesson." 

"  Penelope  's  just  come.  I  don't  see  when  she 
studied  it,"  I  said,  to  tease  the  child. 

"  She  probably  paid  attention  to  what  the 
teacher  said  in  the  last  school  she  was  in,"  she 
answered  severely ;  and  I  fancied  the  other 
spools  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

I  was  sorry  I  could  not  stay  to  hear  the 
geography  cla.ss  recite;  but  my  dress  was  fitted, 
and  I  had  to  go. 

I  ofliered  to  save  up  my  spools  for  Ludella : 
but  .she  said  she  would  rather  have  me  save  up 
girls' names:  she  had  some  trouble  in  finding 
enough  to  go  around ;  and  she  did  n't  wish  to 
have  two  or  three  by  the  same  name,  as  they 
had  in  common  schools. 


^    ^^ 


BY 

RUDOLPH     H. 
BUNNER 


^tdC-:iJi;— ...^i^i^i^ 


C.Nuii  is  a  gnome,  and  he  makes  his  home 
In  the  oak-tree  hollow  and  dark  ; 

And  the  wind    of  the  sky  brings    fear    to    his 
eye. 
Lest  it  choose  his 'house  for  a  mark. 

And  that  is  why,  aright  and  awry, 
He  twists  the  oak-tree's  roots, 


I'o  anchor  his  house  when  the  red  leaves  tly, 
The  leaves  that  the  north  wind  loots. 

.And  he  hides  away  in  the  tree-trunk  warm, 
While  above  it  creaks  and  sings. 

When    the    night    marches  by,  a-cloakeii   with 
the  storm, 
And  its  lantern  of  lightning  swings. 


Vou  would  n't  believe 

On  All  Hallow  Eve 
What  lots  of  fun  we  can  make, 

With  a])ples  to  bob, 

And  nuts  on  the  hob, 
And  a  rinL'-and-thimble  cake. 


A  paper  boat 

We  will  set  afloat, 
And  on  it  write  a  name ; 

Then  salt  we  '11  bum. 

And  our  fortunes  learn 
From  a  flickering  candle  flame. 


Sd 


Tom  said,  "  When  it  's  dark 

We  can  strike  a  spark 
From  the  fur  of  the  big  black  cat." 

IJut  I  said,  "  No  ! 

'T  would  tease  kitty  so  — 
And  I  love  her  too  much  for  that." 


ature  ^^^kScience 

^or  "Voun^  Folks. 


tbc  illustration  the  ) 


;  people  are  ealfaerine  chcstnu 


^ ••    The 

,._ _^ ng  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  tree  at  the  upper  left.    At  the 

fruitioe  spray  of  the  shaKbark  or  sheilbark  hickory.   The  hickory*liut  or  walnut 
Ithm  the  four-valved  husk. 


O'er  shouting  children  flies 
That  light  October  wind, 
.^nd,  kissing  checks  and  eyes, 
He  leaves  their  merry  cries 
Far  l>ehind. 
—William  Cillen  Bryant, 
of  Atitumn." 

beady  sparkle  ii 


ivcry  lungful  of  the  Octo- 
ber breeze;  and  with  what  nimble  fin- 
gers .ire  gathered  the  precious  nuL^  that 
have  dropped  during  the  night.  To 
gather  any  wild  fruit  is  to  be  most  hap- 
pily busy.  Of  all  occupations,  it  has 
ever  seemed  the  most  natural,  more  so 
than  hunting,  in  that  we  cause  no  pain 
nor  mar  nature's  handiwork. —  Dr. 
Chakles  C.  .Aboott. 


OCTOBER   FRUITS. 

We  all  agree  that  October  is  the  month 
of  ripeness,  of  fruits ;  but  as  to  what  a  fruit 
really  is  we  are  not  equally  positive. 

Once  when  I  was  talking  to  some  young  folks 
in  the  school-room  about  autumn  outdoor  inter- 
ests, I  asked  this  question :  "  Who  will  tell  me 
what  fruit  is?  "  A  few  hands  were  raised.  One 
boy  seemed  especially  eager  to  reply,  so  I  asked 
him  to  give  his  definition.  Promptly  came  the 
rejily,  "  Things  that  grow  on  trees  and  bushes  and 
are  good  to  eat."  I  confess  I  joined  with  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  even  the  boy,  too,  in  the  laugh 
that  followed,  not  so  much  at  the  wording  of  the 
definition  as  at  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
it  was  given. 

The  more  I  have  recalled  that  boy  and  his 
definition,  the  more  I  have  appreciated  both. 
From  his  point  of  view  and  just  what  he  had  in 
mind,  his  definition  was  concise,  complete,  and 
most  certainly  very  e.xpressive. 

15ut  perhaps  some  of  you  young  people,  of 
a  critical  turn  of  mind,  will  maintain  that  the 
boy's  definition  was  neither  complete  nor  cor- 
rect :   that  there  are  fruits  that  do  not  grow  on 
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*--       The  cultivated  fruitage  of  the  fields. 

Professor  Bertjen  tells  us : 


It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  short  and  simple  tlcfi- 

nilion  of  what  botanists  mean  by  the  term  fruit. 

It  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  popular  use  of  the 


.An  uncultivated  edible  fniitagc  of  the  fences.  Three  other  fruit- 
ages of  stone  walls  and  rail  fences  are  very  conspicuous  in  Octot>er 
—  the  ornamental  Virginia  creeper,  the  clematis,  and  the  poisoD-i\'y. 

trees  or  bushes,  and  that  all  fruits  are  not  good 
to  eat. 

Well,  if  you  will  insist  on  taking  a  view  of 
fruits  wider  than  that  which  the  boy  had  in 
mind,  you  probably  will  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  insist  that  the  definition  was  just  right. 
But  we  will  get  even  with  you.  If  you  keep 
thinking  and  thinking  of  fruits  that  the  boy 
did  not  have  in  mind,  you  will  make  it  the 
more  difficult  for  yourself  to  tell  just  what  a 
fruit  is.  The  more  you  advance  from  that 
boy's  point  of  view,  the  more  you  know  about 
plants  and  their  products,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty. 

Profes.sor  Coulter,  a  very  learned  botanist, 
says :  "  The  term  '  fruit '  is  a  very  indefinite 
one,  so  far  as  the  structures  it  includes  are 
concerned."  He  mentions  as  fruits  such  plant 
products  as  seeds  of  clematis,  dandelion,  wild 
carrot,  burdock,  nutmeg,  maple  seeds,  etc. 
Not  all  of  these  are  "  good  to  eat  I " 
Vol.  XXX. — 142-143. 


The  upper  port  \how*  the 
the  beaked  vanety. 


fl.nut  and  the  lower  pan 
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word.      Itotnnically  spc-iking,  the  l>ur,  hcggar's-tick 
the  thrce-corncre<l  grain  of  buckwhc.il,  or  sucli 
true  grains  as  wheat  and  oats,  arc  .is  much 
fruits  as  is  an  apple  or  a  peach. 

Then  as  to  the  edible  part.s. 
Do   we   eat   the  seeds   or   the 
parts  arouiul  the  seeds?     Per- 
haps our  boy,  thinking  only 
of  the  apple  or  pear,  would 
at  once  claim  the  thing 
around  the  seeds.     You, 
thinking  a  little  wider,  of 
the    nuts,    would    say    the 
seeds  and  not  the  thing  (bur 
or  husks)  around  them. 

Then,  perhaps,  some  thought- 
ful girl  might  say,  "  There  is  one 
fruit  that  I  like  of  which  I  eat 
neither  the  seeds  nor  the  thing 
around  it,  but  the  thing  that  holds  up  the  seeds." 
You  see,  she  is  thinking  of  the  strawberry,  of 
which  the  edible  part  is  what  the  botanist  would 
call  "  an  enlarged  pulpy  receptacle,"  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  are  the  tiny  seeds— the  real  fruit. 

Then    some    one,  trying    to  surpass  all  the 
rest,  tries,  conundrum-like,  to  make  us  guess  a 


fruit  of  which  "  we  eat  not  the  seed, 

nor  the  thing  around  it,  nor  what 

holds  it  up."     The  wild  grape 

seems  to  (it  that  tlefinition,  for 

the  juice  is  the  only  part  that 

■mpts  us. 

In  this  broad  view  of  the 
word  fruit  —  so  exten- 
sive, as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  botanist  has 
ifficulty  in  defining  it — 
what  a  variety  there  is  in 
uses,  sizes,  forms,  and  color! 
This  variety,  with  the  variegated  col- 
ors of  the  foliage,  in  its  ripeness  and 
in  its  tintings  by  Jack  Frost  is,  I  sup- 
pose, what  suggested  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  the  name  "  the 
picture  month." 
Perhaps  that  boy,  in  his  impulsiveness,  de- 
fined better  than  he  was  aware  of.  Is  not  the 
fruitage  of  the  year,  to  the  naturalist,  the  things 
on  the  trees  and  other  plant  life  that  are  good  to 
"  eat,"  with  our  mental  as  well  as  with  our  physi- 
cal appetite?  Certainly  all  is  highly  and  deli- 
ciously  seasoned  with  the  October  sunshine. 


(Jat-uiK.     Notice  the  l>cautiful  d< 
bursting  out  uf  the  lieads. 


turnip).     Cluster 
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much  faster  he  chirps 
when  he  is  warm. 

To  count  the  chirps 
per  minute,  taking  one 
fourth  of  that  number 


On  an  au- 
tumn   even- 
ing,     when 
the  crickets  are 
"^   out  enjoying  h'fe 
too,  it  is  very  in- 


and  adding  forty  to 

it  may  seem 

tie    comphcated —  '      - 

but  it  is  really  very  simple,  and  is  like  the  game, 

"  Think  of  a  number,  and  double  it,"  put  to  an 

interesting  purpose. 

Gertkudk  Hastings. 


makes  per  minute. 
''  '  It   seems  that  the 

rate  of  chirps  is  aflFected  by  the  temperature, 
and  the  e.xact  relation  of  the  temperature  to 
the  number  of  chirps  has  been  estimated. 
With  a  little  care  in  counting,  one  soon  be- 
comes e.xpert  enough  to  tell  the  temperature 
within  one  or  two  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

One  meets  with  many  discouragements  at 
first  as  he  tries  hard  to  count 
every  chirp  :  the  cricket  stops 
before  the  minute  is  up ;  other  in 
sects'  notes  drown  out  the  cricket's ; 
the  noise  of  passing  vehicles,  etc.,  are 
very  apt  to  interrupt  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  counting.    But  a  little  patience 
will  easily  overcome  such  difficulties. 

When  one  has  the  average  num- 
ber of  chirps  per  minute,  take  one 
fourth  of  that  number,  and  add  forty 
to  that ;   the  result  will  be  the  tem- 
perature within  a  degree  or  two  of  the 
actual  temperature  as  read  from  a  ther- 
mometer hung  out  of  doors. 

Another  experiment  is  to  capture  a  cricket 
and  take  him  into  the  house  and  see  how 


This  relation  lietween  the  temperature  and 
teresting    to  be    the  frequency  of  the  chirpings  of  the  cricket 
able  to  tell  the    has  been   very   care- 
■^  temperature  of  the    fully  investigated  by 
air  by  the  numV)er    several  scientists, 

of  chirps  the  cricket     Professor  Dolbear  re- 
duced it  to  a  formula, 
which  we  give  for  the 
benefit  of 
,  ."'.      our  older 
■;■  I  readers 

and  those  of 
the  young  folks 
who  have  a 
fondness  for 
mathematics. 

Let  T  =  the  temperature  in  degrees 
(Fahrenheit)  of  the  thermometer;  JV  — 
number  of  chirps  per  minute.     Then 


E    CRICKET. 


:s    the    "chirping' 
rubbing  one  of  these  rough  w 
I  the  other. 


r=5o  +  - 

t 
'-,  This  would  give  100  chirps  for  65°  F. 
That  is,  you  substitute  65  in  place  of 


7"  and  vou  will  see  that  100  must 
be  substituted  in  place  of  N  "  to 
preserve  the  eciuation,"  as  our  alge- 
bra students  wouhl  express  it. 
It  will   be  observed   that   Miss 
Hastings  has  simplified  this  equation 
to  its  lowest  terms 

7-=40+>4'.V 
to  make  it  easier  for  our  youngest  readers. 
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A  BIT  OF  HOUSE  DECORATION. 
The  Iiouse  was  a  nest,  probably 
the  nest  of  a  white-footed  moii-;'- 
for  It  often  uses  the  deserted  bir'! 
nests  in  bushes  and  small  trees.      1 
was  in  tin's  case  woven  by  the  mouse 
himself :    a   compact,    long,   round 
bag.  a  little  like  the  Baltimore  ori- 
ole's pocket  nest,  except  that  his 
is  far  more  loosely  woven.     It 
was  placed  on  one  side  in  the 
fork  of  a  small  tree,  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  little  round  entrance 
was  at  one  end,  so  that  it  was 
roofed    all    the   way.     It   was 
Septeml)er  when  I  found  it,  and, 
no  doubt,  had  been  made  for  the 
second  or  third  brood  of  mice. 
The  remarkable  thing  about 
it  was  that  at  its  closed  end  wa> 
fastened  a  long  vine  covered  with 
gauzy  leaves  and  looking  very  like  the  ,f  (  ■. 

feathery  tufts  of  the  clematis  when  it  is  in  ^ 
seed.  It  looked  like  a  novel  bit  of  house ''^ 
decoration,  but  the  clever  little  builder  had  n 
much  more  practical  aim  in  view  than  adorn- 
ing his  dwelling,  and  that  was  the  safety  of  his 
little  one.s.  To  any  one  approaching  the  nest 
from  the  rear,  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
vine  climbing  over  the  tree,  and  not  a  bit  of 
the  nest  was  visible.  Of  course,  in  front  the 
bright-eyed  little  mother  was  always  alert  and 
watchful.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the 
building  of  the  nest.  The  moss  of  feathery 
stuff  was  unbroken,  and  though  it  was  light  in 
weight,  it  was  a  large  load  for  a  mou.se  to 
carry.  The  white-footed  mou.se  is  rather  an 
exception  in  liking  tree  nests.  Most  of  the 
field-mice  have  little  balls  of  gras.s,  or  burrows 
in  the  hay,  or  ground  nests  for  their  broods, 
and  it  is  said  that  tree-sparrows  sometimes 
take  shelter  during  the  cold  winter  nights 
in  such  places  if  they 
should  chance  to  bo 
deserted  by  the  mice. 
So  it  is  a  fair  exchange 
when  the  white-footed 
mouse  finds  a  bini's 
nest  to  his  mind  and 
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adapts  it  to  his  family  needs.  I  won- 
der if  it  is  a  common  thing  to  decorate  or  con- 
ceal it  with  vines  and  leaves  after  the  fashion 
of  my  ingenious  little  householder? 

E.  F.  MosBV. 

STUDYING   BIRDS'   NESTS. 

The  above  account  of  the  interesting  man- 
ner in  which  a  mouse  decorated  its  nest  sug- 
gests the  careful  e.xamination  of  birds'  nests,  to 
note  their  decorations,  structures,  and  methods 
of  concealment. 

October  and  November  are  the  best  months 
for  studying  nests.  They  mav  even  be  collected 
now  without  injury  to  parent  birds  or  young. 

.\  bird's  nest.      Mark  it  well  within,  without. 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
No  nail  to  fix,  no  Imdkin  to  insert. 
No  ijluc  lo  join  —  his  l>eak  was  all. 
Anil  yet  how  neatly  finish'd  !     What  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
.\ntl  twenty  years*  apprenticeshiii  to  lKH>t, 
Could  make  me  such  anotherf — III  Rl>ls. 
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THE    BEACH-FLEA. 


^'•BECAUSE-  WE 

[want  to  know 

trny  bits  of  life  that  give  light. 

Hampton,  N.  II. 
Df.ar  St.  Nirilui.As:  As  I  was  walking  on  the 
beach  one  summer  evening  I  noticed  a  little  phosphor- 
escent light  moving  on  the  sand.  It  moved  in  feeble 
ho])S  and  I  caught  it  easily. 
When  it  was  in  the  light  it 
looked  likeacommon  samU 
shrimp,  though  only  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
It  was  a  sort  of  transparent 
bluish-white  color  with  tiny  black  eyes.  But  in  the 
dark  it  was  luminous.  I)o  all  shrimps  shine  this  way? 
Can  you  tell  the  St.  Nicholas  readers  more  about 
this  strange  insect? 

Ei.izabkth  Filler  (age  14). 

The  specimen  you  send  is  the  beach-flea 
(Orc/tfs/ia  a^i^ilis).  It  was  infected  by  tiny 
light-giving  bacteria.  Other  larger  Crustacea, 
even  lobsters,  are  sometimes  so  infected,  and 
in  all  such  cases  are  eventually  killed  by  the 
bacteria. 

EVEN   A  FISH   MAY   HAVE   PARASITES. 

LaI.TIMORE,   Ml). 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  received  some  fish  an<l  tad- 
poles for  my  aquarium.     After  about  a  week  some  of  the 
fish  died.     I  wondered  what  was  killing  them,  and  upon 
the  body  (near  the  tail)  of  the  List  one 
that  died  I  found  a  strange  water-crea- 
ture.    It  was  small,  round,  flat,  green- 
ish, six-legged,  and  almost  transparent. 
It  had  two  minute  eyes  and  a  forked 
tail.     I  found  four  tm  the  tail  of  one  of 
my  tadpoles  and  two  on  the  tail  of  an- 
other.     I  will  inclose  two  and  a  rude 
drawing.    Will  you  please  let  me  know 
what  they  arc  and  if  thev  were  killing 
my  fish? 

Yours  truly, 
John  Hollowell  I'arker. 

The  specimens  you  sent  were 
badly  crushed  in  the  letter,  but 
from  your  drawing  I  judge  them 
to  be  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
fish-lice,  a  species  of  Ar^^iiliis. 
They  are  not  killing  nor  injuring 
the  fish,  but  were  there  probably 
bccau.sc  the  fish  were  sick  and 


getting  weak.     The  lice  are  not  suppo.sed  to 
have  any  direct  action  on  the  health  of  the  fish. 


"The  Castle," 
Tarrytown-on-IIvdson. 
N.  Y. 
Dear  .Si.  Nicholas: 
This  last  summer  a  friend  of 
mine  found  some  queer  sand 
formations  below  low-water 
mark  at  Indian  Harbor, 
Maine.  She  was  out  in  a 
boat  when  her  attention  was 
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K  from  your  specimen 
„     ,  ,  ,  .  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  .Slokes. 

called  to  these  queer  things 

under  the  water.     There  were  a  great  many  of  them, 

looking  like  a  colony  of  lamp-shades.     They  are  just 

the  shape  of  a  lamp-shade,  but  instead  of  having  the 

two  ends    joined    together  and   being   like  one  whole 

piece,   tlie    ends    overlap  each    other.     They  are    very 

thin  and  easily  broken,  and  are  made  of  common  gray 

sand.     When   you  hohl  them  up  to  the  light  you  can 

see   that    they    are    full  of    tiny  holes.     They  are  not 

rough,  but  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides.      I  will  send 

you  some  by  this  mail.      Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are 

and  how  they  are  made? 

Your  young  friend, 

Dorothy  \.  Baldwin  (age  14). 

These  are  the  queer  egg-cases  of  the  snail 
Polynicfs  lu-ros  (sometimes  called  Lunatia  or 
A'ii/icii  heros).  This  small  snail  glues  together 
particles  of  sand  in  a  thin  sheet,  curved  so 
that  the  ends  come  nearly  together  or  <nerlap. 


F    A   CMtONV  OF    LA! 

(The  egg-cases  of  a 


r-SHADBS 

snail.) 
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In  this  gelatinous  substance  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  regular  order.  It  is  these  trans- 
parent eggs,  or  egg-places,  in  the  sheet  that 
you  describe  as  "  tiny  holes."  Your  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  a  ma.ss  of  the  cases 
is  very  fitting — "  like  a  colony  of  lamp-shades." 
Mrs.  .Arnold,  in  "  The  Sea-beach  at  Kbb-tide." 
tells  us  that  they  have  "  the  form  of  a  basin  with 
the  bottom  knocked  out  and  brokt-n  on  one 
side." 


Boys  especially  will  agree  with  Ernest 
IngersoU  that  this  "  glue-like  mass  covered 
with  sand-grains  has  much  the  shape  of  a 
'  stand-up  '  collar,"  and  we  will  all  agree  that 
it  is  "  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  beach." 

QUEER    EGGS   AND   WHAT   THEY    CONTAINED. 

HOPKI.NSVIU.E,  KV. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Will  you  please  tell  us  whether 
these  are  eggs  on  this  twig,  or  what  they  arc  ?  We 
found  them  in  the  woods,  on  a  post-oak  sapling,  an<l  im- 
diately  decided  to  "  write  to  St.  Nicholas  about  it." 
We  think  it  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  find  out  what  such 
things  are.  Your  very  interested  readers, 

Marv  S.  Whitaker, 
Daniel  W.  Terry. 

This  is  an  egg  cluster  of  the  wiieel-bug,  .1 
member  of  the  family  of  insects  known  as  the- 
assassin-bugs  {Reciiiviidcc).  The  eggs  are  es- 
pecially queer,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
wanted  to  know  what  they  are.  Professor 
Howard,  in  his  "  Insect  Book,"  states: 

The  eggs  of  nearly  all  rcduviids  are  of  very  strange 
a]>pcarance,  .ind  are  frequently  distinguished  by  some 
form  of  protective  resemblance. 

The  eggs  of  the  wheel-bug  look  like  miniature 
leather  bottles  standing  on  eml  and  in  hexagonal  tlu^■ 
ters,  seventy  or  more  in  a  group,  and  attached  to  the 
bark  of    trees,  on  fence-rails,  or  wherever  the  female 
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chances  to  be.  In  this  stage  the  insect  passes  the 
winter.  In  the  late  spring  the  cap  of  the  bottle  is 
pushed  off  and  the  young  bug  emerges.  The  young 
insect  has  a  blood-red  abdomen  and  its  thorax  is  marked 
with  black.  In  walking  it  frequently  elevates  the  abdo- 
men, curving  it  over  forward.  It  feeds  upon  soft- 
bodied  insects,  its  attacks,  while  young,  being  confined 
mainly  to  such  weak,  delicate  species  as  plant-lice.  As 
they  grow  larger  they  'attack  larger  insects,  and  when 
full-grown  destroy  large  caterpillars. 

I  photographed,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
specimen  you  sent.  Fearing  that  the  light  was 
not  good  enough  for  a  sharp  photograph,  I  left 
the  specimen  overnight.  Fortunately  I  had 
obtained  a  fairly  good  negative  from  that  e.vpo- 
sure,  for  the  ne.xt  morning  when  I  went  to  the 
laboratory  I  found  the  "  whole  thing  alive," 
as  my  little  daughter  e.vpressed  it.  AVithout  in 
any  way  disturbing  the  specimen,  I  took  an- 
other photograph  from  the  same  spot. 

This  second  photograph  shows  the  little  in- 
sects that,  like  "  jacks-in-the-bo.\,"  had  pushed 
off  the  "  caps  "  of  the  little  "  bottles "  and 
crawled  out.  As  the  caps  spring  back,  the 
empty  eggs  look  about  the  same  as  they  did 
before  the  insects  came  out. 
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STONE-LILV  OR  CRINOIDS. 

ImiIAX.M'OI.IS,  Inii. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Where  we 
spent  last  summer,  at  South  Ilavcn, 
Michigan,  we  fouml  washed  up  by  the 
waves  a  little  ruund  stone  that  is  called 
"lucky-stone"  by  everybody  up  there. 
When  we  looked  it  up  we  found  that 
they  were  named  "fairy-stones,"  but 
most  often  called  "St.  Cuthbert's 
beads,"  and  were  used  a  great  deal 
for  rosaries.  They  were  called  .St. 
Cuthbert's  be.-ids  from  a  myth  that 
the  old  English  monk  used  to  sit  on 
a  rock  in  the  Holy  Isle  by  moonlight, 
and  forge  the  stones,  using  another 
rock  as  a  forge.  But  we  found  that 
they  were  really  sections  of  the  stone- 
lily,  or  crinoid.  One  year  I  strung 
two  thousand  of  them,  and  they 
looked  like  an  old  Indian  necklace. 
I  inclose  a  few  of  the  disks,  also  what 
we  call  "  double  luckics,"  or  pieces  of 
the  stem  in  the  form  in  which  they 
grew.  Yours  truly, 

Hf.i.kn  E.  Jacoky  (age 
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Phoiograph  sent  by  the  writer  of  the  accompanying  letter. 


Crinoids  are  now  rare,  ami  to  obtain  a  liv- 
ing specimen   is  a   great   treat   to  naturali>ts. 
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Portions  of  the  stems  of  fossil  crinoids.     Fr»m  specimens 
sent  by  the  writer  of  the  accompanying  letter. 

Several  years  ago  Lieutenant-Commander 
C.  U.  Sigsbce.who  later  was  captain  of  the 
"  Maine  "  when  she  was  destroyed  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  was  in  command  of  a 
vessel  engaged  in  scientific  work  near 
Cuba.  He  describes  collecting  living 
crinoids  as  follows : 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  east  from  the  en- 
trance to  Havana  harbor,  and  at  the  third  haul 
with  a  dredge,  in  177  fathoms  (about  1000  feet), 
up  came  six  beautiful  "sea-lilies."  Some  of  them 
came  up  on  the  tangle  attached  to  the  dredge  and 
some  on  the  dredge  itself.  They  were  .is  brittle 
OS  gb-iss.  The  he.ids  soon  curled  over  and  showed 
a  decided  disposition  to  drop  off.    .At  a  haul  m.ide 


soon  after  we  got  more,  and  being  afraid  to  put  so  many 
of  them  in  the  tank  together,  I  tried  to  delude  the  ani- 
mals into  the  idea  that  they  w  ere  in  their  native  tempera- 
tures by  putting  them  into  ice-water.  This  worked  well, 
although  some  of  them  became  ex-isperated  and  shed 
some  of  their  arms.  They  lived  in  the  ice-water  for  two 
hours,  until  I  transferred  them  to  tanks.  They  moved 
tlieir  arms  one  at  a  time.  Some  of  the  "  lilies  "  were 
white,  some  purple,  some  vcll.iw  ;  ihc  hi-(  w:i>  iln-  color 
of  the  smaller  .in'  '        ■ 
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IN    APPLK-TIMl.. 
( Col  J  lltulge. ) 
l.oNr,  shadows  lie  across  the  lea. 
Ami  in  the  western  sky  afar 
There  hangs  a  single  lovely  star. 
The  promise  of  the  night  to  be. 

The  cool  winil  stirs  among  the  trees. 
And  deeper  in  the  ilarkening  wood 
The  birds  pour  out  a  silvery  flood 

Of  clear  and  joyous  melo<Ues. 

And  in  the  twilight  stillness  here. 
And  in  low-laden  trees  wc  read 
The  full  fruition  of  the  seed, 

The  fulfilled  promise  of  the  year. 


VA    FORMER    PRIZE-WINNER.) 


Jo  March,  John  Halifa.x,  Leathcrstocking,  Maggie 
I'ulliver,  all  of  Dickens's  boys  and  girls,  -Mice  in  Won- 
lerland,  and  a  full  score  of  others:  these  are  the  "  fa- 
vorite characters  in  fiction "  that  the  young  prose- 
writers  of  the  League  have  chosen,  to  champion  and  to 
pr.iise.  Never  have  there  been  more  earnest  or  better 
contributions  than  those  received  in  this  competition. 
Never  has  it  been  harder  to  judge  which  of  all  the 
many  good  things  that  came  could  be  printed  in  the 
narrow  space  allowed  for  the  League.  Hard  as  it  was, 
sometimes,  for  the  young  autli(»rsto  decide  on  their  favor- 
ites, it  was  harder  still  for  the  editor  to  decide  on  their 
I  ontributions.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  have  another 
'  ompetition  on  this  subject,  for  never  have  our  young 
j.eople  written  with  more  spirit  than  they  have  in  telling 
'  if  their  favorite  heroes  and  heroines  that  their  favorite 
.luthors  have  made  so  real. 

If  we  had  been  asking  for  a  vote,  as  well  as  for  con- 
iributions,  then  Jo  March  of  "  Little  Women "  must 
liave  won.  What  a  place  Miss  .•\Icott  has  made  for 
lierself  in  the  hearts  of  her  readers!  .-Vnd  Jo,  of  all 
lier  characters,  is  most  widely  known,  most  fondly 
adored.  "Dear  Jo  March!"  "Dear  old  Jo!"  — 
thus  is  she  addressed  by  those  who  write  of  and  to 
lier.  .\nd  the  admirers  of  Jo  outnumbered  those  of 
:iny  other  more  than  two  to  one.  Carol  Bird  had 
admirers,  too,  and  Lorna  Doone,  and  Ivanhoe,  while 
of  the  later  books  "  .Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  "  had  most  supporters.  Patient,  cheerful  Mrs. 
Wiggs  I  Time  will  not  dim  the  luster  of  her  happy 
philosophy  nor  scitter  the  laurels  she  has  won.  She 
has  become  one  of  the  ilream  people  who  are  more 
real  than  many  who  live  and  move  about  us  — 
one  of  those  who  make  us  remember  William  Blake's 
worils :  "The  worlil  of  im.igination  is  the  world  of 
ilernity."  Oh,  it  is  a  wonderful  country  where  they 
dwell!  A  land  of  wide  Landscapes,  broad  oceans,  of 
narrow  city  streets.  There  do  they  sorrow  and  make 
merry  as  the  years  pass  ;  there,  indeed,  do  they  en- 
dure forever, —  always  within  our  reach,  always  ready 
ii>  entertain  and  to  comfort, —  our  favorite  characters  in 
fiction! 
Ij6 
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PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION   NO.  46. 

L\  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  arc  ci>n- 
siilered. 

Verse.  Gokl  badgts,  Josephine  Potter  Davis  (aye 
i;),  (17  rembiokc  St.,  Turonlo,  CaiKi^la,  and  Marie 
Margaret  Kirkwood  (aye  151,  I!ox  202,  "Hurant- 
wald,"  Nottingham,  Oliio. 

Silver  badges,  Kate  Huntington  Tiemann  (age  1;), 
211  Berkeley  I'lace,  Urooklvn,  N.  \'.,and  Philip  Stark 
(age  13),  Sawkill,  I'ike  Co.,  I'a. 

Prose.    Colli  badges,  Jessie  E.  Wilcox  (age   16), 
296  Clermont  .Ave.,   Urooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Anne  L.  Parrish  (age  14),  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 

Silver  badges,  Dorothy  NicoU  (age 
13),  Babylon,  L.  L,  .N.  V.,  Ruth  Bam- 
berger (age  12),  104  Chaduick  .\ve., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  ami  Helen  J.  Beshge- 
tour  (age  9),  Allegany,  Catt.  Co., 
N.   Y. 

Drawings.      Cash   prize,    E.    Grace 
Hanks    (age    16),   651    Palisade   .Xv 
Yonkcrs,  X.  Y. 

Gold  badge,  Elise  Donaldson  (aj^c 
15),  cor.  14th  and  State  Sis.,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

Silver  barlge,  Frances  Varrell  (age 
II),  6  .\ustin  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

Photography.  Gidd  badge,  Ada 
Harriet  Case  (age  16),  398  jellcrson 
.•\ve.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Bernard  A.  Cromwell 
(age  12),  Topsham,  Me.,  Cora  Edith 
Wellman  (age  ti).  "  \Vo...Md.-  ILill." 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  ami  JohnMitchell 
(.age  7),  Box  117,  M.anclKster,  Mass. 

Wild-animal  and  Bird  Photogra- 
phy.    First  \n\/v,  ■•  Young  I.ong.eare.l 

Owl,"  Arthur  Davenport  Fuller  (age 
13),  80  Court  St..  Fxeter,  N.  11. 

Second  pri/c.  "  Young  Butcher, 
bird,"'  Dunton  Hamlin  (age  14),  Box 
82,  drono.  Me. 

Third  prize,  "  Young  Herons," 
J.  Foster  Hickman  (age  15),  \Yest 
Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8. 

Puzzle-making,  f  ;olcl  lodges,  Mar- 
jorie  Fay  (age  15),  52  Marlb.iro  St., 
Wollaston,  Mass.,  ami  H.  A.  Bunker, 
Jr.  (age  14),  158  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Thurston  Brown  (age 
14),  Middlcburg,  Ya.,  and  Leonard 
Barrett  (age  12),  Claremont,  N.  II.  so)<r 

Puzzle-answers.   (ioM  badges,  Har- 
old M.  Sawyer  (age  12).  4if)  Cliemung 
St.,  Waverly,  X.  Y.,  and  Olga  Lee  (age  16),  27  Man- 
hattan .\vc.,  N.   Y.  City. 

Silver  badges,  Elsie  Turner  (age  i;),  217  1  >elaware 
.\ve.,  Buffalo,  X.   \'.,  and  Rosalie  Aylett  Sampson 

(age  16),  Box  375,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 


with  **  Marniee  ' 
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.MY    FAYORITE   CHARACTER    IN    FICTION. 

IIV  JKSSIE  E.  \VII.C<.).\  (ACE  l6). 
(CM /i,lJi'f.) 
De.vr  Jo  March!  Noblest  and  naughtiest  of  the  four 
"  Little  Women."  You  were  not  patient  like  Beth, 
nor  gooil  like  Meg.  You  were  more  like  Amy,  but 
you  did  n't  have  any  of  her  little  airs.  You  were  just 
brave,  honest,  outspoken  Jo!  How  I  have  loved  and 
.admired  you!  Many  are  the  times  my  thoughts  have 
wandered  to  the  cottage  where  the  happy  little  group, 
...;.i.  .<  M „„  "  i„  ,],e  center,  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  life  of  the  shy,  fas- 
cinating boy  Laurie.  You  were  the 
first  of  the  group,  Jo,  to  brighten 
Laurie's  tedious  life. 

I  have  laughed  heartily  over  the 
writings  by  the  members  of  the 
"Pickwick  Club,"  and  enjoyed 
immensely  the  contributions  of 
"  .Augustus  Snodgrass." 

You  always  made  the  best  of 
things,  Jo,  in  your  happy-go-lucky 
way.  One  could  not  feel  sorry  for 
you  when  you  found  that  you  hail 
no  suitable  dress  for  the  party,  but 
laughed  with  you  in  your  efforts  to 
patch  up  the  much  dilapidated 
gown. 

I  never  was  so  happy  as  when 
1  you     married    the    kind- 

hearted    German    pro- 
fessor. 


The  Sl  NichoUs  League  is  .in  organizatinn  of  St.  Xicmo- 
I  AS  readers  for  the  cncaunigcment  of  lilcraty  and  artutic 
taste  and  of  mental  ingenuity. 

The  mcmbenhip  badge  and    inmniclicm    leaflet  will   be 


I  still  loved  you  when  you  had  all  your  "  Little  .Men  " 
to  love  you  and  look  ti>  you  for  comfort. 

You  had  left  the  home  of  your  girlhoo<I,  and  still  1 
held  the  memory  of  the  picturesque  little  cott.ige,  shaded 
by  apple-trees,  in  my  heart. 

I  longed  to  see  w  ith  my  own  eyes  the  home  where 
the  four  dear  girls  spent  so  many  happy  years. 

.At  Last  my  dreams  were  realized.  I  went  to  Con. 
cord,  and  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  cottage  was 
lieforc  my  eyes,  and  that  1  was  sitting  im  the  very 
porch  where,  for  so  many  evenings,  Meg,  Jo,  Hclh, 
anil  .Amy  had  sat. 

But  you  were  not  there,  Jo.      I  saw  your  pe.iceful 
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rcsling-placc    in    Sleepy    Hollow   Cemetery.     When    I  All  rose  and  white  the  tent  above  us  that  playful  sprites 

came  away,  1   loved  and  revered  you  in  a  new   way.  do  gaily  fling; 

Since   then,    to   me,   Jo    March    h.is    been    the   noble-  I-'antastlcshapes  of  blue  gleam  through  it  —  theorchard's 

minded,  .idmirable  woman.  fair  when  it  is  spring. 
The   n)ischievous,  fun  loving  Jo   is   a  person  of  the 


past. 


Q  Son4 

in  mii-Tmt 


Oh,  tell  me,  which  one  h.ith  most  beauty,  the  blossom 

pink  or  apple  gold, 
riu'  little  child  so  young  and  guileless,  the  kindly  man 

now  growing  old, 
I  he  promise  of  the  coming  harvest  supporting  us   in 

work  and  pain, 
I'lic    coming   of   the   grand  fulfilment  tliat    shows    our 

labor  not  in  vain? 


\nd  autuni 
yrealer 
Idml: 

Another  spring  beyond  the 
winter,  a  calm  across 
the  raging  wind ; 

.\  land  whose  gates  no  sor- 
row enters ;  a  place 
that  turmoil  ne'er  shall 
break  ; 


[oo,  contains   its   promise;   't   is   bctti 
anil      more 


Illustrated  I'ol-iu. 

|;V    MAKll;    MARCARKT    KlKKWoul)  (AGE     Ij). 

{Go/,/  B.iJiv.) 

How  pleasant  is  the  level  meadow;    the  tender  grass  .\    flowery  lane  without  a 

just  springing  up  ;  turning  j  a  dream  from 

The  violet  hiding  in  the  shadow;   what  wealth  is  in  the  which  we  ne'er  shall 

buttercup!  wake. 


MY    KAVdKITK   CHARACTER    IX    FICTION'. 

HV    DOKOTHY    NR-l.lI.I.    (aCK    I3). 


.-Vmo.ng  the  characters  in  the  many  books  of  fiction 
which  have  been  written,  my  favorite  is  the  hero  in  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  famous  Waverley  Novels.  He  is 
a  character  who  seems  to  me  one  of  the  bravest,  most 
chivalrous  men  who  have  ever  figured  in  fiction — Wil- 
fred, knight  of  Ivanhoe. 

Of  course  he  was  not  perfect;  but  Iv.inhoe's  merits, 
I  tliink,  outbalanced  whatever  faults  he  had. 
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He  was  certainly  brave.  Few  men  would  have  faced 
Brian  de  Hois-Guilbert  in  single  combat,  as  he  did.  Yet, 
though  scarce  twenty-five,  my  hero  unhorsed  the  proud 
Templar,  who,  as  one  of  the  spectators  of  the  tourna- 
ment remarked,  "  rolled  thrice  over,  grasping  his  hands 
full  of  sand  at  every  turn." 

Certainly  no  one  could  say  that  Ivanhoe  was  not 
chivalrous.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  fight  for  a  Jewess, 
though  he  himself  was  a  good  Catho- 
lic. A  meaner  man  might  have  un- 
gratefully ignored  Rebecca  in  her 
trouble,  but  Ivanhoe  remembered 
how  she  h.id  healed  his  wounds, 
and,  despite  the  prejudices  against 
her  race,  fought  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  right — .ind  won. 

Ivanhoe's  loyalty  to  his  rightful 
king  was  one  of  his  best  characteris- 
tics. While  Prince  John  and  his 
colleagues — among  whom  were  some 
of  England's  champion  knights — 
endeavored  to  gain  control  of  the 
government,  many  brave  men  re- 
m.iined  true  to  King  Richard.  Iv.in- 
hoe  is  depicted  as  one  of  these,  and 
as  a  great  favorite  of  Civur-de- 
Lion. 

As  .Sir  Walter  Scott  has  shown 
this  hero  of  fiction,  he  was  a  knight 
who,  had  he  really  lived,  might  have 
aided  Richard  Lion-heart  greatly. 
I  almost  think,  as  I  read  of  him, 
lh.it  he  did  live  —  brave,  chivalrous, 
true  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
loyal  to  king  and  country. 


T903.) 

APPLE.TIME. 

IIV    rHII.ll'   STARK    (age    I3). 
{Silv.r  MaJge.) 
I  HK.AR  the  blackbirds  singing, 

I  hear  the  south  wind  sigh, 
I  hear  tile  merry  laughter 

That  comes  from  branches  high. 

The  apple-trees  are  laden 

With  crimson  and  with  gold : 

Kach  bough  with  fruit  is  ben<l- 
ing — 
As  much  as  it  can  hold. 

The  sun  is  brightly  setting; 

Its  rays  of  sifting  light 
Are  falling  on  the  orchards, 

.\nd  softly  comes  the  night. 

The  quails  now  are  piping, 
N'ow  calls  the  whip-poor-will ; 

The  harvest  moon  is  rising 
Krom  over  yonder  hill. 

Its  glowing  light  envelops 
The  sleeping  world  l)elow, 

And  easts  a  dark'ning  shadow 
That  wavers  to  and  fro. 
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Shine  on,  O  moon  of  silver, 
Upon  the  dying  year ; 

For  autumn  soon  is  over, 
Then,  lo,  the  winter  's  here  I 


FlLTiOt)"— 


Illustrated  Story. 

BY   ANNE    L.   I-ARKISII  (AdE  I4). 

(GolJ  Bads^.) 

I  I'tr  down  my  pencil  with  a  sigh,  and  read  what  I 
had  just  written. 

"  My  f.ivorite  character  in- fiction  is  Alice  in  Won- 
derland." « 

Then  I  crosse<l  the  words  out,  an<l  sighed  again.  The 
fifth  bail  beginning  in  as  many  minutes!  The  task 
seemed  hopeless. 

I  was  just  about  to  give  up,  when,  t||tmy  great  sur. 
prise,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me.  f 

"  I  heard  you  thinking  alraut  me,  so  I  came  to  help 
you." 

I  spun  around,  and  saw  her  there — .Mice!  The  Alice 
of  my  dreams! 

She  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  with  the  sunlight 
streaming  over  her,  in  her  blue  frock  and  little  white 
pinafore,  just  as  she  had  come  to  me  so  many  times  be- 
fore when  I  had  been  sick  or  unhappy,  laughing  and 
dimpling  at  me,  and  whispering  her  stories  in  my  car, 
until  I  had  laughed  with  her. 

"  .\re  you  re.illy  going  lo  write  about  «/<■.'"  she  askcil. 
"  There  are  a  lot  who  th<jught  you  would  choose  Mt*/// — 
I'ndine,  and  Ivanhoe,  and  Tom,  out  of  the  '  Water  I'.a- 
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IE,"      BY    ADA   HARRIET  CASE,    AGE    x6.       (GOLD   BADGE.) 

bies,'  you  know,  and — oh,  lots !  .'\nd  since  you  have  n't, 
they  feel  a  bit  cross." 

"  Of  course  I  chose  you,"  I  said.  "  But  the  trouble 
is,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  you." 

"  I  can't  stay  but  a  minute,"  said  Alice.  "  I  '11  help 
you  ail  I  can,  though  I  'ni  afraid  my  adventures  are  all 
in  the  book,  are  n't  they?"  she  added  regretfully. 

"  Ves,"  I  said.  "  Ereryl/ihig'i  in  the  book,  it  seems 
to  me.  But  I  don't  think  Sr.  Nicholas  u'.ints  a  story, 
anyway.  It  ought  to  be  more  of  an  essay,  you  know — 
all  about  your  character  and  your  looks.  What  shall  I 
say?  " 

"  You  might  say  that  I  like  plum  jam  better  than 
strawlierry,  and  anything  better  than  less<ins.  There  's 
my  character.  As  for  .ny  looks,  my  hair  dues  n't 
curl — " 

"  And  your  eyes  are  dreamy  and  blue,  and  your 
cheeks  are  pink,  and  your  jnouth  is  laughing,  and  you 
are  perfectly  dear!  " 

"Oh!"  laughed  .Mice.  "You're  not  a  bit  like  the 
Caterpillar  or  the  Queen.  But  I  must  be  going.  Good- 
by.  Oh,  yes!  ;ou  can  put  in  that  Dinah  is  very  well, 
thank  you.      Write  the  story,  won't  you?" 

"I  '11  try,"  I  called  after  her. 

An<l  I  have. 


THE 
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.1.     M<   li'  >l  A>     I.I-,  \(,1  1-. 


ArriJC-TiMK. 

P.Y    WV.NONAII    IIKKAZKAI.E   (AC.E   IjV 
(.-/  Former  Prite-winner.) 

\Vk  i>i  /«'«  to  go  to  gran'ma's, 

Applc-limc, 
Wlici)  llie  trees  ist  liinded  aw/iil. 

An'  we  clinili, 

'X  get  ist  (///  the  lieaulics, 

Kve'y  one  ; 
Vp  'fore  <lay  to  lielp  'em  gather  — 

Awful  fun! 

("■rc't  l)ig  Baldwins,  yaller  Midas, 

Sour  crabs. 
'Xen  when  we  see  fxiry  beauties. 

We  ist  grabs ! 

Apple-pic,  'n'  apple-duniplin's, 

Cider,  too! 
'Xen  we  have  to  have  a  doctor 

'Fore  we  're  through. 

We  ist  Im'fs  to  go  to  gran'ma's, 

An'  to  climb 
When  the  trees  ist  axvful  loaded, 

Apple-time. 
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TIME.         BY    BERNARD  H.    CROMWELL,   AGE    12.      (SILVER   BADGE.) 

by  a  large  white  goose.  This  old  woman  wore  a  red 
dress  with  a  white  peaked  cap. 

"  Oh,  who  are  you?  "  cried  Helen. 

"  I  am  your  favorite  character  in  fiction.  Can't  you 
guess  my  name?  " 

"  Vou  look  like  the  pictures  of  Old  Mother  Goose 
I  'vc  seen,"  said  Helen. 

"That  's  right!  Xow  I  will  sing  you  some  of  your 
favorite  rhymes." 

Here  followed  "Tommy  Tucker,"  "Little  Boy 
Blue,"  "  Pussy,  Pussy,  with  a  white  foot,"  and 

"  Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall." 

"My,  what  a  crash  the  fall  made!"  .\nd  Helen 
woke  up,  finding  it  was  a  great  peal  of  thunder. 
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MV   FAVORITE   CHARACTER    IN    FICTION. 

liV    I1K1.K.\   J.    BF.SHCKTOIR  (AGE  9). 
(Si/trr  yjaJ^c:) 

HELliN  sat  by  the  window  looking  disconsolately  al 
the  rain. 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  said.  "  I  'm  so 
lonesome.  I  've  read  my  St.  Nicholas  .all  through, 
and  if  I  knew  what  my  favorite  character  in  fiction 
was  I  would  write  a  story  for  October." 

Then  she  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  long  time, 
watching  the  rain. 

.Suddenly  a  strange-looking  object  appeared  in  the 
sky.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  stopped  right 
before  her  window,  and  Helen  <liscovered  it  was  a 
funny  old  woman  riding  on  a  broomstick  and   drawn 
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lAvoRnr:  ciiaractkr 

IN    FICTION. 


liV    Rl  111    RAMIIERC.KR    (ACK    12). 
(Si/7rr  fiaJge.) 

Poor  little  Nell  I  Her  I  choose  as  my 
favorite  character.  So  brave,  so  patient, 
so  forgiving  I  Such  a  character  one  can 
read  over  and  over  without  ccttinc  tired 
of.  ''          *• 

How  many  children  her  age  wouUI  have 
forgiven  and  cared  fora  man  sodccp  in  vice 
.ind  misery?  Though  only  a  Iwggar,  how 
beautiful  was  her  character !  And  no  one 
but  Pickens  could  have  ever  depicted  a  life 
so  bciutiful  as  little  Nell's.  Kven  when  she 
knew  her  grandfather  had  robbed  the  show- 
woman,  not  a  word  of  reproach  escaped 
from  her  lips. 

How  patient  she  was  I  How  she  trudged, 
I'arefoot,  through  the  cold,  wet  streets  of 
London,  only  thinking  of  the  safety  of  her 
grandfather  I 

At  her  death,  who  would  have  thought 


(FIRST    PRIZE,    "  WILD-BIRD    PHdTt 

APPLE-TIME. 

HV  .NANNIE   C.    BARR    (AGE   12). 

Hear  the  noise  and  din  and  clatter; 

It  *s  apple-tiniel 

What  do  school  and  lessons  matter 

.•\t  apple-time? 

Pippins  yellow,  Baldwins  red, 

.\ikens,  wine-saps  all  outspread 

On  a  leafy,  grassy,  bed  ; 

For  it  "s  jolly  apple-time! 

How  they  shower!      How  they  scatter! 

It  's  apple-time! 
Hear  the  laughter  and  the  chatter 
.■\t  apple-time! 
Hear  the  children's  gleeful  shout 
.\s  the  apples  fall  about ; 
Gone  is  frown  and  banished  pnut 
.\t  the  happy  appletiiiK-. 


(SECOND    PRIZE, 


that  a  lonely  orphan  had  so  many  friends  as 
followed  her  humble  coffin  to  her  last  resting, 
place! 

Children,  tired  mothers,  and  hard-working 
fathers  all  came  to  bill  their  last  farewells  to 
the  little  spirit  of  love  and  patience. 

Such  is  the  character  1  admire,  and  may  I 
liL-  more  like  her  every  day. 

APPLE-TIMF. 

liV    H.VROLD    R.    NORRIS   (ACE    lO). 
(./  Foinii-r  Prhf-tvinnfr.) 

When  orchards  red  and  yellow  bloom. 

With  flowers  sweet  and  fair, 
The  farmers,  ami  the  children  too, 

Are  nearly  always  there. 

The  f.armers  have  their  baskets  large. 

The  juicy  fruit  to  hold. 
While  children  pick  the  apples  up. 

Of  red  and  green  and  goM. 
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MV    FAVORITE   CHARACTER    1\    p-ICTIOX. 

BV   BESSIE   BUXZEL  (AGE    12). 

Florence  Ddmhey,  in  "  Dombey  ami  Son,"  is 
my  favorite  character  in  fiction.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  so  gentle,  kind,  beautiful,  and  forgiving.  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  her  go- 
ing back  and  asking  her 
father  to  forgive  her,  after 
the  way  in  which  he  treated 
her. 

Though  Paul  Domlicy 
was  such  a  dear  boy,  her 
father  should  not  have 
slighted    Florence. 

Florence  sat  up  at  night 
studying  so  she  could  help 
Paul  in  his  lessons.  And 
when  he  was  sick  how  pa- 
tient she  was !  Never  leav- 
ing him,  and  gratifying 
every  wish. 

She  always  had  a  great 
love  and  respect  for  her 
father. 

When  he  brought  home 
Edith  as  his  wife,  Florence 
was  chiefly  glad  because 
she  thought  her  new  mo- 
ther would  show  her  how 
to  gain  her  father's  affec- 
tion. 

When  her  father  said 
Susan  Nipper  must  leave, 
she  did  not  ask  )icr  step- 
mother if  Susan  could  stay,  because  she  feared  this 
would  give  rise  to  some  further  estrangement  between 
herself  and  her  father. 

When  her  father  finally  drove  her  from  his  house, 
she  was  not  angry  .it  him,  but  at  herself,  saying  she 
should  have  been  more  patient. 

I  think  that  Florence  heartily  deserved  all  the  happi- 
ness she  got  in  after  life. 
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APPLK-TIMK. 

BY    El.lSK    R.    RLSSEl.l.   (.\0E    lO). 
.\l'l"l.KS  red,  green,  and  yellow 

Hanging  from  the  trees, 
<  tflen  tlropping  down  for  you 

In  the  summer  breeze. 

The  trees  against  the  blue  back- 
ground 

Make  a  very  pretty  sight ; 
.\  darker  background  in  the  ev.-. 

And  darker  still  at  night. 

Tlien  pick  your  red  ripe  apples  ; 

Vour  apples  nice  and  sweet. 
Ihey  give  us  a  lot  of  pleasure, 

.\nd  they  are  good  to  cat. 

rilEIR     FAVORITE    CHARAC- 
TERS   IN    FICTIO.N. 

BV    DOROTHY    FELT   (ACE  I3). 
It     was    a    mellow     October    day. 
Leaves  of  all  shades  of   yellow,   red, 
and  orange  covered  the  ground. 

A  party  of  five  happy  children  en- 
'  tered  the  woods  to  gather  nuts. 

"Is  n't  this  fine?"  said  the  oldest  girl  of  the  five. 
"  Oh,  there  are  some  nuts!" 

A  pleasant  morning  was  spent  in  the  woods,  and  as 
the  sun  grew  warm  at  noon  the  children  ate  their 
lunch. 

.\fter  they  had  .-ill  "  eaten  until  we  can't  cat  any 
more,"  as  one  of  the  boys 
said,  they  decided  to  rest 
before  going  home. 

They  all  sat  down  in  a 
circle,  and  Margret,  the 
oldest  girl,  asked:  "Who 
is  your  favorite  character 
in  fiction,  and  then  let  us 
tell  why  we  think  so." 

"  Meg,  in  '  Little  Wo- 
men,'  is  my  favorite;  she 
is  so  real  and  gooil,"  said 
one  little  girl. 

"  Oh,  Beth  is  mine;  she 
was  so  loving  and  sweet," 
>aid  Margrct's  sister. 

"  Raiser,  in  '  Blue  River 
Hear  Stories,'  is  mine;  he 
could  kill  so  many  l>ears," 
added  ten-year-old  Johnny. 
"  My  favorite  is  the 
truthful  Leatherstocking, 
who  was  as  much  of  a  fricml 
to  an  Inili.in  as  to  a  white 
man  I "  exclaimed  the  oldest 
boy,  Rob. 

"  Now,  who  is  yours?  " 

asked  the  children,  turning 

to  Margret. 

"Mine  is   Mrs.  Wiggs,"  she  answered;     "and  you 

all  know  why."     Margret  had  been  trying  to  be  like 

her  ever  since  she  reail  the  book. 

"She  was  so  cheerful  and  th.inkful;  even  when  the 
house  burned  and  the  pig  was  killed,  she  was  '  glad  it 
was  not  the  baby,'  "  continued  Margret. 

"But  Leatherstocking  could  shoot  so  well,  and  was 
so  devoted  to  L'ncas  and  the  Big  Serpent,"  said  Rob. 


I9031 

A  discussion  might  liavc  (ollo\vc<I,  liut 
just  then  several  rainilrnps  fell  upon  the 
chililren  and  warned  them  to  start  for 
home. 

The  clouds  hail  gathered  unnoticed  I)y 
the  five;  but  they  now  started  for  home 
with  their  bags  of  nuts. 

As  they  reached  the  house  the  rain  fell 
and  the  storm  commenced. 

MV    FAVORITE   CMAR.VCTKR 
IN    HCTION. 

IIV    SAI.I.Y    N.   CATI.F.TT  (AC.K    I3). 

I  THINK  Sy<lncy  Carton  must  be  my 
favorite  character  in  fiction.  I'ntil  I 
read  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  I  h.id 
many  favorites ;  but  I  believe  now  I  like 
Carton  best  of  all. 

When  I  think  of  the  gran<l  deed  he 
did,  and  what  it  must  have  cost  him,  tears 
come  to  my  eyes. 

Everybody  thought  he  was  very  lazy 
and  selfish,  and  nobody  liked  him,  but  they  could  not 
know.  lie  first  gave  up  the  woman  he  loved  to  another 
man,  and  then  saved  that  man's  life  at  the  cost  of  his 
own.  Oh,  think  what  it  must  have  meant  to  do  this, 
and  how  he  must  have  suffered; 

It  was  a  glorious  and  heroic  act,  and  much  the  more 
so  because  no  one  knew  of  his  intention.  Mow  grand 
it  must  be  to  do  such  things  without  any  one's  know- 
ledge until  it  is  all  over! 

MV  FAVORITE  CHARACTER  IX  IIISTORV. 
William  of  Wvkkiiam,  Bor.n  1324. 
hy  elsa  clark  (agf.  8). 
Ills  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  but  his  mother  w.as 
related  to  educated  people,  and 
from  her  he  had  his  gentle  man- 
ners and  noble  ideas.  Sir  Nicho- 
las Cvcdale  sent  him  to  school  in 
Winchester,  where  he  often  went 
to  pray  in  the  cathedral.  lie 
worked  so  well  that  he  became 
I'vedale's  secretary,  and,  travel- 
ing with  him,  saw  many  beautiful 
buildings.  The  love  of  them 
made  him  long  to  be  an  architect, 
and  he  often  drew  plans  for  him- 
self. .Some  were  shown  to  E<l- 
ward  III,  who  was  wanting  de- 
signs to  rebuild  Windsor  Castle. 
He  asked  Wykeham  to  draw 
plans,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
them  that  he  commanded  him  to 
build  the  castle  like  them.  It  i^ 
ju^t  the  same  now  ;  I  saw  it  last 
year.  Wykeham  became  a  clergy- 
man,  and  was  made  Itishop  of 
Winchester;  but  he  never  grew 
proud  :  his  manners  were  always 
as  nice  to  the  |>oor  as  to  the  rich. 
When  his  coat  of  arms  as  bishop 
was  made  he  chose  the  simple 
motto,  "  Manners  m.ikyih  man." 
lie  was  now  rich,  and  he  designed  and  built  for  the 
good  of  others  New  College  Oxford  and  the  fine  Win- 
chester College,  with  its  beautiful  little  chapel,  lie  was 
m.ide  lord  ch.ancellor,  but  was  not  suitetl  for  the  work, 
and,  when  it  was  taken  away,  instead  of  being  jealous, 
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was  kind  and  respectful  to  his  successor.  In  Richard  II's 
reign  he  was  chancellor  again.  When  over  seventy  years 
old  he  began  to  alter  and  beautify  his  cathedral,  and  left 
it  nearly  as  it  is  now ;  but  he  could  not  quite  finish  it. 
He  died  in  1404,  and  was  buried  in  the  lovely  little  chan- 
try chapel  he  built  in  the  cathedral,  on  the  place  where 
he  loved  to  pray  when  a  boy.  He  was  a  wonderful 
architect,  a  good  man,  clever  in  all  kinds  of  business,  a 
great  lover  of  learning,  a  writer  of  history,  and  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  Black  Prince. 

MV    FAVORITE    CHAR.\CTER    IN    IIISTORV. 

BY  CIIF.SIKR  TAPLEY  SWIXERTON  (AGE  8). 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1775,  in  the  little  village  of 
Danvers,  lived  Amos  Tapley. 
The  house  that  he  lived  in  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  even  from  the  low  piaz- 
za. .\lthough  not  yet  thirty,  he 
had  marrie<l  and  had  a  chihl.  One 
day,  as  he  was  plowing  in  his  field, 
a  neighbor  came  hurrying  up  with 
the  news  of  Paul  Revere's  warn- 
ing. .\fter  he  h.id  listened  to  the 
story,  he  went  up  to  the  house 
:ind  kissed  his  wife  and  child 
L;'iod.by.  He  went  back  to  the 
held,  took  his  horse  from  the 
)  low,  and  rode  off  to  his  father's 
liHise  to  tell  him  the  news.  Then 
Ihcy  both  (father  and  son)  gal- 
I'lpcd  away  to  LexingUm  to  join 
tlie  brave  army  th.at  was  going  to 
help  defend  their  country.  .\t  the 
ulebraled  battle  of  Lexington  he 
w  us  a  scrge.tnl,  and  at  the  end  of 
I  lie  war  he  was  a  first  lieutenant. 
riiere  are  many  reasons  why 
\rii.is  Taplcy  is  my  fax'oriie  char- 
u  ler  in  history  :  he  fought  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  Revolution  ;  the 
house  where  I  go  every  summer 
is  next  to  the  one  he  lived  in  ;  I  have  picke<l  daisies 
perhaps  in  the  very  place  where  his  plow  stmxl ;  1  have 
picked  bluelierries  in  his  p.-vsture  :  I  am  named  after  his 
family;  and  last,  but  nut  least,  he  was  my  grcat-greal- 
grandfathcr. 
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cenity  written  to  j 
for  prow  work.     I 


fifte. 


(Oct. 

lly  written  to  join  the  league.     I  hnpc  some  day  lo  win  a  prize 
f  ambilioiih  along  that  hue.     I  am  jutt 


old. 


ASDFIBI.D    MeDHL'KST. 


ItV    U.    UK    VKKR  (v\i;k    \(i). 
*T  IS  nature  semis  fair  autumn  round 
To  tint  the  leaves  upon  the  ground, 
To  change  the  fields  to  seas  of  gold 
And  paint  licr  path  with  colors  bold. 

The  apples  with  their  ruddy  glow, 
Are  bending  down  to  let  us  know 
That  apple-time  has  come  once  more, 
When  nature  renders  us  her  store 

IX   THE    MKADOW. 

HV    nOROTHY    COKT    (At.E    Ij). 

In  the  verdant  meadow, 

Laughing  all  the  day, 
Winds  the  sparkling  streamlet 

On  its  endless  way. 

Round  its  brink  the  grasses 
Slender  forms  do  bend ; 

To  the  air  the  (lowers 
Sweetest  fragrance  lend. 

Buttercups  and  daisies 

Everywhere  are  seen ; 
All  is  joy  and  sunshine 

In  this  meadow  green. 


LETTEKS. 

BeRTON,  Wash. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  hear  from  me,  as  I  come  from  far-away  China, 
and  I  do  not  imagine  you  have  many  readers  from 
so  distant  a  place.  Though  "born  and  bred"  in 
old  Chin.-),  I  ;im  by  no  means  a  Chmesc,  hut  am 
true  Knglish  hlnod  through  and  through.  My  pa- 
rents are  missionaries  of  the  Knglish  Baptist  Hoard, 
in  Ching  Chou  Fu,  Shang  Tung,  Chma.  1  was 
bom  there,  and  have  lived  there  eight  years  alio- 
geiher,  though  not  succcisively.  I  have  traveled  to 
',  been  through  the  greater  part  c>f  Kurope, 
n,  and  the 
ember  all 


(Zk\M\(l  ROQUKBKt'NE,   FRANCE. 

Drar  St.  Nicholas:  I  received  the  stiver  badge  this  morning, 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  ii.  1  think  it  very  pretty. 
M.ima  is  wnting  tu  you  also  to  thank  you. 

We  have  some  ver>'  Mrange  flowcrii  and  plants  here.  Would  you 
like  me  to  send  some  specimens  for  Nature  and  Science? 

It  is  really  w.irni  here,  but  we  are  so  used  to  it  being  warmer,  we 
ihink  it  cold.  When  the  sun  is  out  the  sea  is  warm  and  vcr>'  nice 
to  swim  in,  but  when  the  sun  is  hidden  it  is  very  cold. 

On  F'riday,  Janu.iry  2,  we  went  a  journey  to  Castillon.  a  little  vil- 
t:)ge  up  on  top  of  a  mountain.  The  rttad  up  to  Castillon  is  winding 
.ind  vcr>'  pretty,  far  down  below  us  the  valley  of  the  Carei,  with  the 
Carei  a  winding  strip  of  blue  running  through  it,  while  at  intervals 
w.itcrfalls  make  whirling  patches  of  foam  in  the  rippling  water.  In 
comparison  with  Menione,  Castillun  was  very  cold;  we  passed 
through  a  tunnel  (from  the  roof  of  which  icicles  hung,  and  ice 
crunched  underfoot)  to  see  the  Alps  better.  It  was  a  magnificent 
sight.  The  great  snow-capped  mountain- peaks,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  stood  clearly  defined  against  the  gray-blue  sky. 

Hoping  yuu  wilt  live  forever,  1  remain  your  devoted  and  interested 
reader,  Fkeda  M.  Harkisos  (age  xi). 

24  St.  Mary  Street, 
socthampton,  esgland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  my  League  certi- 
ficate and  button. 

Wild  flowers  interest  me  so  much  that  last  year  I  entered  a  com- 
petition  for  children  under  ten  for  a  small  collection  of  British  uild 
flowers,  named  and  dcscnbcd  in  Enghsh  and  botanical  terms.  Pro* 
fcssor  Hulme,  F.LS..  F.S.A.,  was  the  judge,  and  he  sent  me  a 
certificate  with  96  per  cent,  of  the  marks  and  the  third  prize  in  Great 
Britain.  We  were  i.o  much  astonished,  because  I  am  only  eight, 
and  because  the  summer  was  so  wet  all  over  England  that  the 
flowers  were  not  so  fine  as  usual.  Besides,  we  live  in  town,  and  we 
can't  go  far  enough  out  to  get  flowers  when  it  is  wet. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  American  League  member,  boy  or  girl, 
who  would  like  this  summer  to  change  with  me 
twelve  American  specimens  in  return  far  twelve 
English  ones?  If  any  one  who  reads  my  letter  will 
do  this,  please  may  he  or  she  write  either  to  you  or 
to  mc  and  s.ty  so,  and  then  wc  can  arrange  between 
ourselves  just  how  we  arc  going  to  do  it- 
Dear  Sr.  Nicholas,  I  have  no  brother  or  sister 
or  playmate,  so  I  have  been  very  glad  to  make  your 
acquamtancc,  and  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
again  next  month.  Till  then,  good-by,  with  love 
and  best  wishes.     Yours  affectionately, 

Elsa  Bax  Carlt<»n  Clark  (age  8). 

Helena.  Mon. 
Dear  St.  NiCHOt.AS:  There  is  a  queer  thing 
.about  my  age  and  the  year  Montana  was  admitted 
the  Union.  1  was  bom  August  8,  1889,  and 
ontana  was  admitted  November  8, 1889,  so  that  1 
II  iust  two  months  older  than  the  Stale  1  live  in. 
I  hope  to  compete  in  the  next  month's  work. 
Wishing  you  all  the  succes 


gether. 


trnbly  deserve 


s  and  prosperity  you  s 
ir  faithful  friend, 
Dorothy  Howry. 


Washington.  D.  C. 
^'iCHOLAs  :  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
<;  about  squirrels,  and  thought  that  you 
hear  something  about  the  squirrels  of 


United  Slates  and  O, 
those  places,  as  1  was  very  young  when  I  went.      I 
have  l»cen  right  around  the  world,  except  crossing 
the  Atlantic.    It  hasonly  been  three  years  since   .— ^ 
1  left  China  the  last  time,  and  so  I  can  remem- 
ber it  very  well.   Thoughit  is  a  greatly  crowded 
and  very  dirty  C"untr>-.  I  love  \\  because  of  the 
.-»isi<bllons  I  h.ivc  there.     Ihc  Chinese  people, 
thrtugh  very  queer  to  stranRcrs.  are  lovable  and     "  ' 
interesting  when  you  know  them.  I  have  a  Chi- 
ncse  friend  who  often  writes  10  me.    I  can  read  and  \ 
tiers  pretty  well,  and  can  speak  the  language 


'^   ^ 


RUTH    H.    CROMBIB,    AGE    I5. 


Dfar  St 
St.  Ni< 
might  like 
Kankakee,  111. 

Kankakee  is  a  small  place,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  squirrels  there.  The  town  protects  ihem.  and 
there  is  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  killing  squir- 

re  very  tame,  and  many  of  them  will  eat 

(Hit  of  your  hand-.     Their  nests  are 

very  much  like  targe  birds'  nests,  built 
of  twigs  and  dr>'  leave*-. 

If  you  give  a  luit  to  a  squirrel  with- 
out taking  the  shell  off  he  will  bury  it. 
On  bright  sunny  davs  you  can  see 
■     "  the 


els. 
-Ihey 


•the  Chit 
wdl  , 


they 


thirteen   or   fourteen  playing 
if  they  were  playing  "I  spy'    among  thi 


My  parents  and  a  baby  sister  :i 
in  a  missionary  children's  home,  in  Burton.  Wash.      I  uas  sent  hen 
so  1  could  get  a  good  education.     There  is  a  good  collccc  here, 
like  the  pbce  very  much :  they  are  all  vrry  kind  to  \i>.     My  hrothe 
Norman,  aged  twelve,  is  herr  with  mc,and  we  get  very  homesick  fu, 
our  parents  sometimes:  though  it  is  lovely  here. 

I  am  ver>*  interested  in  reading  the  St.  X1CH01.AS,  and  h.ive  re. 


lawn.       They  lo 

branches,  and  showering  the  others  \ „_ 

I  had  a  squirrel  once  that  if  you  would  scratch  on  a  piece  of  bark 
he  would  come  right  away. 

There  was  once  a  little  squirrel  who  used  to  come  in  the  kitchen 
window  to  be  fed  :  if  it  was  shut  he  would  scratch  on  the  i>ane. 

I  gave  a  squirrel  some  roasted  peanuts  once,  but  he  would  not  cat 
them.     They  will  not  eat  any  but  raw  ones. 

Mahv  .Margaret  Worthington  (age  la). 


I 


ST.    NICHOLAS    LEAGUE, 


1^45 


Dear  St.  Su 


Balmain,  Sidnbv,  N,  S.  W.,  Ai^stralia. 
HOLAs:   1  have  read  you  for  such  a  long  time,  < 


since  I  could  read.  I  like  "The  Junior  Cup."  "Quicksilver  Sue, 
"  Pretty  Polly  Perkins,"  "  The  Story  of  Betty,"  and  "  T|ie  Boys  of 
Something  Ranch  "  (I  can't  think  of  ihepropernamc)  be^t.  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  the  Letter-box,  and  I  thought  sonic  of  your 
readers  might  like  to  hear  a  little  about  me. 

A  few  years  ago  1  lived  in  Parramatla,  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  Australia.  It  was  built  by  convicts,  and  was  over  a  hundred  years 
uM.  1 1  was  said  tu  be  haunted,  and  there  was  one  gate  where  none 
of  the  servants  would  go  after  dark.  When  having  a  new  post  put 
in,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  chains  on  it,  was  found  under  the 
post.  I'here  was  one  tree  down  the  front  where  ii  was  said  that 
the  convicts  used  tu  be  hanged  on.  But  I  can't  be  sure  that  this  is 
true.  Iherc  were  numbers  of  other  ghosts  said  to  be  there,  but  I 
can't  say  whether  they  are  true,  either. 

There  were  lots  of  drives  about  there,  and  we  were  ver>'  fond  of 
going  to  a  place  called  the  buttercup  field.  There  were  buttercups, 
wild  violet!-^  and  ferns  growing  all  about,  and  everything  u-as  so 
pretty. 

I  am  very  intere-ited  in  your  Nature  and  Science,  and  the  other  day 
I  caught  a  beetle  alt  black,  with  green  stripes  on  its  back  and  yellow 
stripes  underneath.     I  have  never  seen  one  like  that  before.     Another 
day  I  tound  a  nest  of  spiders'  eggs.  They 
were  such  dear  little  things !     Sometimes 
of  an  evening  I  watch  the  ants  ;  they  are 
so  interesting. 

I  should  tike  some  French  girl  to  wnte 
to  me  in  French,  and  I  would  write  to  her 
in  tlnglish  —  she  to  write  to  my  address. 

I  remain,  dear  St.  Nicholas,  your  in- 
terested reader. 

Marguerite  G.  Pele. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  been 
t.iking  you  for  three  years  and  like  you 
vciy  much. 

The  other  day  some  one  around  here 
set  a  steel  trap  and  caught  an  eagle.  It 
was  not  what  we  call  a  very  large  one, 
but  it  measured  seven  feet  from  the  tip  of 
one  wing  to  the  other. 

Eagles  arc  very  numerous  around  here. 
They  live  on  ducks  and  fish,  and  have 
been  known  to  cany  ofi"  young  lambs,  so 
you  see  the  people  who  have  sheep  are 
glad  to  have  eagles  killed. 

We  also  have  the  sea-gull.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  a  small  hole  in  the  sand. 
They  do  not  sit  on  the  eggs  in  the  day- 
time, but  only  at  night. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
boy  in  a  city  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen.    My  address  is 

Aluebt  Rhad  Wescott, 

Poplar  Branch,  N.  C 


e  got  on  board  a  huge 
nd  soaked  everythi 


came  crashing  through  my  sky- 
^        _  cabin,  so  I  and  roy  sister  had  to 

cabm  for  two  or  three  nights  till  our  own  was  dry. 
enjoyed  the  voyage  very  much. 

.    _   ^  _.  c /•_   _  cicncrifrc)  we  did  not  go  on 

Palnus 


after  \ 

hght  i 

sleep  in  the  ladic 

But  altogethei 

When  we  KOt  into  port  at  San 
shore,  but  waited  till  the  next  day,  when  we  should  be  a 
(Grand  Canary),  where  we  were  going  lo  land. 

When  we  got  there  we  all  went  on  shoic  in  a  little  steam-tug  which 
was  nearly  uudcr  water.  Then  we  drove  to  the  Mctropole  Hotel  — 
where  we  were  going  to  suy  for  a  fortnight-  in  a  /ar/xrwo  (I 
think  it  is  spelled  that  way),  which  is  a  rickety  little  cairiace.  which 
tore  along  tne  sandy  road.  We  expected  every  minute  tol>c  tossed 
out,  but  we  arrived  safely  at  our  destination.  1  he  people  are  very 
queer:  thev  are  nearly  always  shouting  and  screaming  at  something 
or  other.  The  men  wear  white  cotton  trousers  and  shins  and  very 
btilliantly  colored  sashes;  usually  these  are  crimson,  being  dyed 
with  the  cochineal  insect,  which  is  found  in  great  qu.mtitics  there. 
The  women  wear  ordinary  blouses  and  skirts,  and  over  their  heads 
they  wear  large  shawls:  but  in  the  country  the  women  tic  round 
their  heads  bnghtly  colored  handkerchiefs. 

We  had  a  friend  living  there,  which  was  very  nice,  as  he  knew  of 
all  the  places  roundabout  which  would  be  wonh  seeing,  and  he  also 
could  speak  the  language—  which  was  Spanish  —  perfectly. 

One  day  we  saw  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  iri  existence.  It  was  just  like  a 
huge  basin,  and  at  the  bottom  there  w.is 
a  little  farm.  We  did  not  go  doun, 
though. 

Another  time  we  went  to  a  place  called 
Atalaya,  where  the  people  are  very  wild. 
They  make  very  pretty  pots,  of  which 
we  bought  a  loL  All  the  children  came 
shouting  round,  asking  for  pennies. 
I  remain  your  interested  reader, 

Joyce  Pvbus  (age  ii). 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  can't  tell  you 

how  happy  I  am  to  be  a  winner  in  the 

League,  and  what  I  think  of  the  beautiful 

badge.     How  many  times  I  have  tried  in 

vain  to  win  the  coveted  prize!   But  "prac* 

tice,  patience,  and  perseverance  "  always 

""'  '^  "^         now  I  am  not  satis- 

thc  gold  badge  yet, 

ould  n't  much  mind  having  anve- 


\^._^ 


fied. 
and  I 
dollar 
pecting 


Haiu',  Korea. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  lived  in 

Korea  ever  since  I  was  bom  (la  years), 

and  have  been  a  League  member  three 

or  four  years.    I  won  a  pnie  in  one  of  the 

advertising  competitions.     In  these  East-       "from   LiKt."     iiv  mlkill    i.u.\:>rANCE   bvans 
em  countries  we  find  that  a  great  many  aci£  15. 

things  have  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of 

years  that  we  .Americans  take  pride  in  as  the  result  of  Westem  ingc-      narrow  and  low.     How 
nuity  and  energy.     Korea  can  boast  of  having  built  the  first  suspcn-      the  (at  Russian  coachm< 
i-bridgc,  used  the  first  movable  type,  manufactured  wood-pulp      pillows  under  their  coat 


used  the  first  1 
paper ;  .ind  all  the>c  she  had  before  the  United  Sutes 
Two  hundred  years  before  the  .ViWi/'/or  and  Mfrrimac  were  dreamed 
of  Korea  had  her  ironclad  (the  first  ever  built),  and  with  it  destroyed 
the  invading  Jap.inese  fleet.  Quite  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  yet  Korea  had  her  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy  three  hundred  years,  before  Marconi's 
great-grandfather  was  bom.  By  ihi.i  system,  which  centers  in  Seoul. 
the  farthest  bouniiary  is  in  direct  and  almost  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  capit.-il.  The  stations  are  a  system  of  beacons  scattered 
over  all  the  country,  and  the  messages  arc  sent  by  means  of  fire  sig- 
nals, which  vary  according  to  size,  numbe^  and  kind.  I  inclose  two 
photographs  of  a  beacon  near  Haiju.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  WhangLii  Do.  Haiju  is  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Seoul.  It 
means  sea  town.  It  is  a  walled  city.  Perhaps  in  another  letter  I 
may  send  you  some  photographs  of  the  picturesauc  walls  and  gates 
of  tnis  interesting  city.  V'uur  devoted  reader,  H.  H.  Underwood. 


y  pocket;  but  this  i 
;h.     When  I  think  of  the 
hundreds  that  are  aiming  .it  the  same  goal 
it  seems  pretty  hopeless  for  "poor  me." 
Your  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 

Arnold  W.  Lahee. 

St.  PETERSBfRC. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little 
German  girl,  and  live  for  the  time  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia.  I  love 
to  read  the  St.  Nichoias,  which  my 
American  grandmama  sends  me.  In  the 
winter  it  is  very  cold,  but  in  the  summer 
it  is  sometimes  quite  hot.  In  the  month 
of  June  it  hardly  ever  gets  dark.  In  the 
winter  the  ice  of  the  Neva  is  so  thick  that 
one  drives  and  walks  over  it,  and  there  is 
even  an  electric  car  running  across  it! 
The  nicest  thing  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the 
sleighing.  The  Russian  sleighs  are  very 
me  of  your  little  girls  would  laugh  to  see 
!  They  look  as  if  they  had  several  feather 
I  inclose  a  photograph  of  the  electric  car 
terested  reader, 

Irma  vo.s  LCttwitz  (ageg). 

THE  ANECDOTE  OF  A   DOG. 

Boston,  Mass. 
In  Beverly   I    have  a    dog  whose  name  is   Rexie.      He  has  been 
taught  to  give  his  paw  if  he  wanted  anything.     One  day  he  saw  a 
dog  with  a  bone.      He  gave  his  paw  to  the  du^  whi>  had  the   bone, 
*  that  bone  \  "     Was  n't  that  funny  ? 

Eleanok  Carkoix  Bancmoft. 


I  thei 


I  bone. 
» if  to  say,  "  Please  give  r 


Dear  Sr.  Nicholas:  I 
t  we  had  to  the  C 
le  of  your  readers, 
t  was  fairly  rough  when  > 
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humherland 


surted  from  Liverpool.    A  little  time 


Other  interesting  and  appreciative  letters  have  been  leccived  from 
Vera  Cunningham,  Mary  Tucker,  Josephine  W.  Pitman,  Vera 
Weilepp,  Elisabeth  Banks,  Florence  L  Bain,  Alice  Dcisart,  Frances 
Kceline.  Dorothy  Fay.  Honice  H.  F.arlr,  K.  Kathleen  Carrington. 
Vashti  Kaye,  Jane  G.  Bennett,  Katharine  .\  Page,  I -aura  S.  Dow, 
Lucy  B4»nkc!,  Agnes  D.  Louie,  Kvclyn  O.  Foster.  Amy  Pe.ibody. 
T.  Sam  Parsi.ns,  Ruth  L.  Rowcll,  ^leorge  T.  Hagoe.  Ruth  Rine- 
hart,  Charles  M.  Fnulke,  Jr..  A.  H.  Kyd.  Edn.i  Wise,  J.  Foster 
Hickman.  Alfred  P.  Clarke,  Gladys  Ignore  Tilvard.  Geo.  W. 
Cronyn,  Elsie  Schobmger.  (  hrisiine  Crwbam.  Gertrude  1*.  Nichols, 
Katherinc  Inez  Bennett,  Mildred  D.  Vcnawuic. 
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NICHOLAS    LEAGUE. 


UY  DOROTHY 


THE   ROLL   OF   HONOR. 


No.  I.  A  list  of  those  who; 
had  space  permitted. 

No.  3.  A  list  of  those  who; 
iticntion  and  encouragement. 


PROSE   1. 

Marion  Jacqueline  Overton 
Enola  Ward 

William  Newton  Coiipland 
Elsa  Llark 
Dorothy  Avcrill 
Marion  Lane 
Joseph  W.  .McGuik 
Helen  M.  .Spear 
Katharine    Stoddard    Wil- 

liams 
Maude  Bloom 
Mary  Elsie  Newton 
Hilda  M.  Ryan 
Elizabeth  McConnick 
Willia  Nelson 
Effie  C.  Watson 
Louis  F.  May 
Allene  Gregory 
Eleanor  Hisscy 
Mary  Ycula  Westctt 
Virpmia  W.-iinwright 
Elame  Sterne 
Chester  'I'.  Swinnerton 
Ktizalwth  R,  Eastman 
Pauhne  Sawyer 
Frances  C.  Reed 
Mildred  Newmann 
Frances  ,M.  F.  R.indolph 
Kathcritie  T.  Halsey 
Harriette  Irene  Baer 
Ona  Ringwuod 
Julia  Wilmarth  Willi 
Mabel  Fletcher 
Helen  Dean  Fish 
Margaret  M.  Sammond 
Frederick  U.  Seward 
Irma  Leone  Whcpley 
George  .Maclean 
J.  F.  Fiebcgcr 
Edith  Hunt 
Clata  Shanafelt 
Marion  A.  Rubicam 
C-itharine  H.  Strakcr 
Marie  Kurz 
Ruth  B.  Beshgclour 

PROSE  3. 


Ellen  W.  Prosser 

Ruth  McNamcc 

Olive  Benbrook 

IvOrraine  Andrews 

Ivy  Varian  Walshe 

Eloisc  E.  Garstin 

Helen  Greene 

Eleanor  C.  Hamill 

Helen  R.  Schlesinger 

Cirleton  W.  Washburnc 

Elsie  l.uytics 

Marion  K.  Dilliard 

Mabel  Wheeler 

Lola  Hall 

Paul  H.  Smith 

Dorothy  Walker 

Margaret  Jones 

Helen  Wilson 

Katherine  Taylor 

Malhilde  Parlett 

Dorothy  Kent 

Anna  C.  HelTem 

Alberta  Eleanor  Alexander 

Katharine  Post  Ferris 

Inin  C.  Poley 

Mary  Anna  Yandes  Wheeler 

Lucy  H.  Catlett 

Esther  M,  Silsby 

Katharine  Nora  Steinthal 

Margaret  Douglas  Gordon 

Agnes  L.  Weed 

Lucy  Bonker 

Emilie  A.  Idc 

Rosamond  Ritchie 

EUice  C.  von  Dorn 

VERSE   I. 

.Sara  M,  Snedcker 
Maud  Dudley  Shackelford 
A.  Elizabeth  Goldberg 
Doris  Francklyn 
Jessica  Nelson 
Angus  M.  licrry 


John  Rice  Miner 
Bianca  I.ee  Robinsi.n 
Prijcilla  C.  Goodwyn,  Jr 
Jas.  B.  Taney 
Louiie  TavL.r  Preston 
Harriette  Kyler  Pease 
Clarence  Irving  Chatto 
Alice  Biockway 
Kmma  Bugbee 
Ruth  F.  L<mdoner 
Ellen  Dunwoudy 


Florence  L.  Bafr 
Minnie  Chase 
Katherine  Kurz 
Isadore  Douglas 
Wilkie  Gilholm 
Isabel  Blue 
Helen  Read 
Marie  J.  Hapgood 
Beulah  H.  Ridgcway 


Alice  Btaunlich 
Pauline  K.  Angcll 
Lorclta  Gairy 


been  published 
:m  to  hiinorable 


I  >aisy  James 

-Mary  K.  Osgood 

Irma  Castle  Hanford 

Emily  Rose  Burt 

Frances  E.  Gardner 

Ethel  Steinhilber 

Elsie  F.  Weil 

Ruth  Frost 

Esther  Leslie  Reeve 

Lillie  Vollrath 

Helen  L.  Scobey 

Arvine  Kelley 

Eleanor  Taylor 

Elsie  May  George 

Boiling  Hall  Handy 

Robert  Gillett 

Ruth  T.  Abbott 

Margaret  Kephart 

Grace  E.  A.  Field 

Helen  Anthony 

Katherine  G.  Chapin 

Helen  Strehlan 

Mary  C.  Tucker 

Dorothy  Chapman 

Margaret  Merriam  Sher- 
wood 

Mary  lilossom  Bloss 

Lisbeth  Harlan 

Maty  S.  Cootidge 

Freddie  Warren 

Edith  I^uise  Smith 

Kath.anne  Hammond 

Mary  Daniel  Gordon 

M.^rgue^te  Eugenie  Ste- 
phens 

Marguerite  Itorden 

Dorothy  .McKee 

Helen  R.  Jancway 

DRAWINGS    I. 

Rita  Wood 

Jesse  Fricdicy 

Arthur  Gladstone  McCoy 

Ruth  Adams 

Florence  .Murdoch 

Frances  Ada  Mitchell 

Anna  B.  Catolan 

Miriam  A    He  Ford 

Thomas  Porter  Miller 

Nancy  Harnharl 

G.  Everett  W  illiams..n 

Hilda  Kohr 

Katherine  Schweinfurth 

Kathrine  Forbes  l.iddell 

Courtlan.l  Ninde  Smith 

I  >orolhy  I.ocb 

Wm.  O'Donnell 

Phoebe  Wilkins.)n 

Raymond  t  i.  Muriihy 

baidce  E.  Kennedy 


H   H.  Cassidy 

Joseph  B.  Mazzano 

Helen  Cronyn 

Margery  Fulton 

Elizabeth  Chapin 

Russell  S    Walcott 

Ella  E.  Preston 

Mary  Hazeltine  Fewsmith 

Margaret  Pcckham 

Elinor  Hosie 

Ruth  Flower  Suflbrd 

Bessie  B.  Styron 

Marjorlc  Newcomb  Wilson 

Margaret  Lantz  Daniell 

Vieva  .Marie  Fisher 

Margaret  McKeon 

Maurice  r   Martin 

N'ancy  Hilntly 

Shirley  Willis 

DRAWINGS   I. 

Margaret  Dnbson 

Charlotte  Ball 

HelenM.  Lawrence 

Georgina  Wood 

Kmilic  C.  FIngE 

Mary  W.  Woodman 

Kvelyn  O.  Foster 

Jcancttc  Stem 

Jean  Hcrbci 

Kthcl  Land 

Katharine  Beaumont   Alii* 

PhUip  Little 
Hester  Martha  Conklin 
Edna  Pearl  Penn 
Helen  E.  Jacoby 
Alice  Esther  Treat 
Anna  Howell 
Mary  L.  Crosby 
Alice  Harlicb 
I  'orothca  Clapp 
Mel  C.  Levey 
Charlotte  Morton 
Aimec  Vcrvaleii 
Elsa  Falk 
Kdna  VounKS 
Han->'  Smith 
Raymond  S.  Frost 
lohn  L.  Binda 
Pauline  Croll 
Florence  Mason 
Clarice  E.  Smith 
Enid  Elizabeth  Gunn 
■  Dorothy  Adams 
I.  Bouvc  Souther 
Dorothea  M.  Dext  r 
Walter  V.  Johnson 
Elizabeth  Pardee 
John  C.corgc  Wood 
MarRaret  C.  C.  Brooks 
Harold  CunthcrBf^ul 
JackJ.  Hinman,Jr. 
Edith  Plonsky 
Clark  Souers 
Porothy  F.  Mown' 
(lertrude  Elizabeth  Allen 
Sumner  F.  Larchar 
I-cila  Tucker 
W.  A.  Anderson 
Elizabeth  Robinson 
Marie  Atkinson 
Joseph  Charlat 
Anna  E.  Foster 
Amy  I..  Mooic 
Jack  Morse 
Ch.irloite  Waugh 
Charlotte  Pennington 
Katie  Nina  Miller 
Floreii.r(;ar^ner 
Mildred  Clover 
Julia  CoolidRe 
Sophia  T.  Cote 
Margaret  Ellen  Payne 
Margaret  Shayse 
Honnhy  Mullord  Kig^* 


[Oct. 

Majel  BuckstaflT 
Howard  R.  Pitch 
Thomas  Ware  Maires 
Phcbe  Ropes 
Kdna  Stevens 
Henry  Emerson  Tultle 
Louise  Miller 
Mary  E.  Cromer 
Catherine  D.  Shepherd 
Mary  Ross 
Ethel  Mcsscrvy 
Louise  Glcxson 
Margery  Brad&haw 
Hilda  ifrons-.n 
John  Sinclair 
J.  E.  Fisher,  Jr. 
Calvin  Honker  GoddanI 
Itcssie  Brown 
Arthur  Graham  Carey 
Margaret  King 
KatheHne  Dulscbelb  Bar- 
bour 
Robert  Gannett 
Elsa  Hcmpc 
Stanto  Azoy 
\yitliam  Hazleit  Upson 
Katharine  I  humpsun 
Eleanor  Wilson 
Ellen  Winters 
Henric  Wickenden 
Donald  McNamee 
Elizabeth  W.  Henry 
Henry  I.  Fiti 
Paul  Mayo  McXamec 
Joseph  B.  Cumming,  Jr. 
M.  R.  Beltzhoovcr 
Frances  Shippen 
Winifrrd  Wood 
Russell  L.  Bruch 
Katharine  Avery  Leeming 
Elsa  Rochester  Fa  m  ham 

PHOTOGRAPHS  i. 

Dean  M.  Kennedy 
Henry  Urmsby  PhlUips 
Angelica  Muinford 
Robert  Scarborough  Ers- 

kinc 
Jnnct  Ijincc 
Constance  Freeman 
Carl  Duscnbur^'  Matz 
Frank  J.  Trclease 
Julius  Golds 
Clarence  L.  Hanthaway 
Howard  John  Hill 
Woodruff  W.  Halsey 
Marion  L    Howanh 
John  S.  Perry 
Hugh  Wells  Hubbard 
Grover  T.  Coming 
George  Schobinger 
Edith  Prindeville 
Waller  P.  Schuck 
Farrell  S.  Durmcnt 
Muriel  Foster 
Mildred  R.  Betts 
Florence  R.   T.  Smith 
Ethel  Derby 
Gertrude  Winans 
Alice  L.  Cousens 
Elizabeth  Walbridce 
Mabel  W.  Whitelcy 
Dorothy  Williams 
Anita  tinges 
Philip  H.  Bunker 
Ruth  Anthony 
Jeaneltc  B.  Fuqua 


Ban 


Elizal>eth  B.  Simpson 
Isabel  Howell 
Eugene  V.  Connett 
Mildred  Willard 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Fred  A.  Messcrvy 
Florence  L.  Kcnway 
ElizaUth  B.  MiUiken 
W.  W.  Swayne 
Thad  R.  Goldsberry 
George  T.  Bagoc 
Williant  I^ird  Brown 
Elizabeth  H.  BHggs 
Miriam  Kussell 
Marjurie  Taylor 
Elizabeth  Morrison 


1903.] 

Waller  I.  Barton 
VAilh  Wesley 
Lawrence  Sheridan 
John  P.  Phillips 
Wward  McKcy  Vcr>- 
WiUinin  Keller 
Abboit  L.  Norris 
Lawrence  T.  Hcmmenway 
Levant  M.  Hall 
Janettc  Bishop 
X.ira  Hraiiiard 
Gertrude  W.  Smith 
Amy  Kliot  Mayo 
Leila  Houghtcling 
MurKMicrilc  G   de  Ncuf 
k-Klcrick  ClasMin 
1'    Sim  Parsons 
Ruth  M.  Turner 
Alice  Tattcrsall 
Frederick  Doyle 
J.  Siuart  Jefferics 
tieorge  K.  t'loldthwaite 
Marguerite  T.  Rose 
Angela  Hubbard 
AloLse  M.  Gebhardt 
Donald  Ford 
Ruth  Perkins  Vickery 
Marie  Russell 
Wcllcsley  Armataye 
Revcrlev  I^mbc 
I  .e  K.  Shriver 
Amy  M.  Walker 
Arthur  K-  Hulme 
l.lcanor  Park 
Kath.irinc  L.  Manin 
Pauline  Grcidcr 
Robert  (Jummey 
Cvnthia.1.  Stevens 
^Iarj^>rie  Freeth 
Josephine  S.  Raymond 
Margaret  Prussing 
Mildred  Barbara  Scholle 
Amy  Pcalwjdy 
Gertrude  H.  Henry 
Phyllis  M.  Critcherson 
Marjorie  MulUns 
H.  Marguciitc  Wickham 
Edith  M.  Deacon 
Mar>*  I.  Fletcher 
Klizabeth  Hr>-ant 
Elizabeth  G.  Olyphant 
Gertrude  V.  Irumpletle 
Kenneth  W.  Payne 
Rosalie  Day 
lulith  Fish 

ndolph  Payne 
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Roberta  HaskH 
Jane  B.  Wheeler 
Harry  H.  Dunn 
Harrison  Fuller 
Ignacio  Bauer 

PUZZLES  I. 

Gertrude  Louise  Cann^ 
Bonnie  Angcll 
K.  Adelaide  Hahn 
Olive  A.  Bnish 
Margaret  Stevens 


F.IIa  L.  Baer 
Margaret  W.  Mandell 
Louise  Filz 
Elisabeth  L.  Whittemorc 


Ele^ 


•Ma 


FeiTJinand  W.  Haasis 
Dorothy  (I.  Thayer 
Vera  A.  Fucslein 
Raymond  StringficM 
Walter  J.  Schloss 
Elmore  McKee 
Mary  Clarke 


II47 

Competition  No.  49  will  dose  October  20 
(for  foreign  nienibers  October  25).  The 
awards  will  be  announced  and  prize  con- 
tributions published  in  Sr.  Nicholas  for 
January. 

Verse.   To  contain  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  lines,  and  may  be  illustrated,  if  desired, 
with  not  more  than  two  drawings 
or  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor.    Title  to  contain  the 
wiirils  "  Trees  "and  "  Win- 


I    K.^xson  P.-. 
l>orothy  Gray  Brooks 
W.  Caldwell  Webb 
I.)hn  Campbell  Townser 
Harold  .\L  Hir^h 
Thomdike  S.iville 
Carolyn  C.  Bailey 
t  halmers  Hall 
Henry  Reginald  Carey 
Harvey  Deschcre 
Char.  Jerucgan,  Jr. 


"  FROM   LIFE." 

Robert  Cox 
Marjorie  Holmes 
Dorothy  Knight 
I.illuin  J.nckson 
Joseph  Wells 
Dorothy  Carr 
Clarence  A.  Southerland 
Alastair  Hope  Kyd 

PUZZLES  I. 


Bertha  V.  Fan 
.M.  Enid  Hately 


'  S.    MCDONALD,   AGE 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  49- 


The  St.  Nichola.s 
League  awards  gold  and 
silver  badges  each  month 
for  the  best  poems,  stories, 
drawings,  photographs, 
puzzles,  and  puzzle-an- 
swers. 

A  Special  Cash  Prize. 
T.)  any  League  member 
«  ho  has  won  a  gold  badge 
for  any  of  the  above-named 
achievements,  and,  shall 
again  win  first  place,  ti  cash 
prize  of  five  dollars  will  be 
awarded,  instead  of  anolhti 
gold  badge. 


Prose.  Article  or  story 
of  not  more  than  four  hun- 
dred words.  Title,  "The 
Story  of  a  Word,"  being  the 
history  of  the  origin,  use, 
and  evolution  of  any  word 
the  author  may  select. 

Photograph.  .Any  size, 
interior  or  exterior,  mounted 
or  unmounted,  but  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.  Sub- 
ject, "  .Action." 

Drawing.  India  ink, 
very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash  (not  color),  interior 
or  exterior.  Two  subjects, 
one  illustration  for  "  Boxer 
and  the  Goslings,"  pub- 
lished  in  this  issue,  and  "A 
Heading  for  January." 

Puzzles.  -Any  sort,  but 
must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full. 

Puzzle-answer.        Best, 
neatest,  and  most  complete 
.^_,  ,,  ^  set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in 

^^',^y  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 

Wild-animal  or  Bird 
Photograph.  To  encourage 
the  pursuing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun.  For  the 
best  photograph  of  a  wild  animal  or  bird  taken  in  its  tiittiiral 
home:  First  Prize,  five  dollars  and  League  gold  badge.  Second 
Prize,  three  dollars  and  League  gold  badge.  Third  Prize,  League 
gold  badge. 

RULES. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the  name,  age, 
and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by 
parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  he  convinced  beyond  doubt 
that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of 
the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  things  must  not  lie 
on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself— M  a 
manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on 
the  margin  or  back.  Write 
or  draw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribu- 
lion  a  month— not  one  uf 
each  kind,  but  one  only. 

Address  all  conmiunica- 
tions  : 

The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  .Square, 

New  York. 


BOOKS    AND    READING. 


THE  COMPETI-  In  Order  that  you  may 

TORS.  have   your  attention    free 

for  other  matters,  we  will  begin  by  telling  you 
the  names  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  July  race 
—  writing  a  description  of  an  act  of  kindness, 
courtesy,  or  bravery.  Here  are  the  three  suc- 
cessful competitors : 

Emma  Blt.bee  (15),  Methuen,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Place  (10),  Westwood,  Mass. 
Constance    H.    Irvine    (n),    Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The  judges  also  demanded  that  especial 
honorable  mention  should  distinguish  three 
more: 

Mabel  Fletcher  (16),  Decatur,  III. 
Fern  L.  Patten  (16),  Richmond,  Kan. 
Hazel  D.  Peeke  (17),  Chicago,  III. 

We  print  the  little  story  which  all  the  judges 
decided  to  be  the  best  received  —  though  there 
was  some  disappointment  expressed  that  the 
story  came  to  no  conclusion.  Of  course  we  all 
believe  that  the  wandering  father  was  able  to 
conduct  the  castaways  to  their  home,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  how  he  got  over  that  big 
boulder.     Won't  the  author  let  us  know  ? 

A   LITTLE   COMFORTKR. 
By  E.mma  Bi'CBEE. 

Yes,  they  were  lost  !  They  had  started  off  so 
gaily,  and  had  such  a  h.ippy  time  on  the  summit !  and 
now,  tired,  hungry,  frightened,  with  clothes  torn,  faces 
and  hands  scratched  and  bleeding,  they  came  to  a  pause 
in  the  wilds  of  .Monadnock. 

This  was  the  reason.  The  father,  who  was  fairly 
familiar  with  (he  mountain,  had  proposed  "cutting  'cross 
lots."  But  they  had  walked  and  walked  without  a  sign 
of  the  path.  Over  stones  and  through  underbrush  they 
had  stumbled  until  the  little  one  cried  with  wc.iriness. 
Then  papa  picked  him  up,  and  on  they  went.  They  all 
were  tired  and  nervous.  Papa  amused  them  with  stories 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  birds  and  flowers.  But 
the  grown-up  daughter  noticed  the  ever-increasing  anxi- 
ety which  he  tried  to  hide  from  the  children,  and  she,  in 
her  turn,  helped  him  by  being  cheery  and  hopeful. 

No  one  mentioned  such  a  thing  as  being  actually  lost. 
On  they  went.     At  last  they  came  to  a  little  mountain 


THE   GREAT 
OCEAN. 


brook.  The  father  saw  it  with  joy,  for  he  knew  that  it 
must  lead  them  to  familiar  spots  at  the  fool  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  followed  the  stre.im  with  renewed  hoi)e  but 
greater  difliculties,  for  the  bed  was  rocky  and  slippery. 
But  when  they  saw  looming  up  before  them  a  huge 
boulder,  seemingly  impassalde,  the  father  halted  in  de- 
spair. All  the  party  felt  his  hopelessness.  The  little 
one  struggled  with  his  tears,  for  he  was  so  tired.  Then 
he  remembered  that  he  was  "mama's  little  man"  and 
must  comfort  papa.  He  slipped  his  little  hand  into  the 
big  brown  one,  and  looking  smilingly  into  his  father's 
anxious  face,  said : 

"  Are  n't  we  having  a  good  lime,  papa  ?  " 

The  surface  of  the  earth 
is,  as  your  geographies 
have  been  careful  to  inform  you,  more  than 
two  thirds  \vater,  and  consequently  the  larger 
part  of  the  globe  is  that  which  is  kno\Yn  best  to 
sailors.  And  yet,  of  all  the  items  that  have 
been  published  in  this  department,  not  one  has 
been  especially  devoted  to  the  books  that  treat 
of  life  on  the  ocean  wave  and  homes  on  the 
rolling  deep.  It  is  time  we  remedied  this  omis- 
sion. 

Let  us,  therefore,  this  month  make  books  re- 
lating to  the  ocean  or  to  sea  life  the  subject  of 
our  next  prize  competition,  but  giving  the  sub- 
ject a  new  heading,  so  that  little  Henry  Reads- 
toofast  and  little  Mary  Skimmer  may  not  in 
their  great  haste  overlook  the  competition, 
and  thus  deprive  us  of  what  light  they  are 
able  to  shed  upon  the  subject. 

THE  PRIZE  Three    prizes   of  sub- 

coMPETiTiON.  scriptions  to  St.  Nicho- 
las, or  an  equivalent  value  in  books  ])ublished 
by  The  Century  Co.,  will  be  given  to  the  read- 
ers under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  will  send 
us  the  best  list  of  books  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  sea  and  sea  life.  The  object  is  to  collect 
the  names  of  good  books  for  young  ])eople  who 
love  to  read  about  the  ocean  and  its  wonders, 
of  sailors,  ships,  adventure  at  sea,  and  infor- 
mation about  the  sea — both  story-books  and 
books  of  information  that  young  people  would 
lik^to  read.  You  may  obtain  all  the  help  you 
can  from  your  elders,  for  the  object  of  the  com- 
petition is  to  secure  a  good  list  —  not  necessarily 
■48 
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a  /<?«!,'•  one.  Twenty  or  thirty  good  volumes  are 
better  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  worse  chosen. 
Send  your  lists  to  the  Books  and  Reading  de- 
partment before  September  25,  1903. 

ADVICE  Two  young  correspon- 

DESiRED.  dents  have  written  asking 

that  lists  of  books  be  recommended  for  girl 
readers.  One  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  asks 
"what  books  a  girl  of  sixteen  should  read,  and 
should  have  read  ?  "  The  other  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  reading  the  paragraph,  in  this  depart- 
ment for  August,  entitled  "  Wait-a-bit."  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Thackeray's  "  Esmond  " 
was  there  said  to  be  too  old  for  young  people's 
reading.  This  correspondent  also  desires  to 
know  whether  Dickens  is  too  old  for  her.  She 
is  thirteen. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  young  girl  should  find 
her  best  advice  from  those  who  know  her  most 
intimately.  You  all  must  have  learned  that  there 
is  much  to  be  considered  besides  years  in  esti- 
mating "  age."  The  question  of  home  associa- 
tions, of  friends  and  surroundings,  generally 
must  be  thought  of  in  deciding  when  a  young 
reader  is  mature  enough  for  any  especial  book 
or  author. 

Indeed,  a  bright  young  girl  of  good  judg- 
ment should  be  able  to  decide  for  herself 
whether  she  is  properly  choosing  her  reading. 
She  will  know  whether  a  book  is  doing  her 
harm  or  good,  and  then,  if  she  is  sensible,  she 
will  protect  herself  from  it  or  reap  all  possible 
benefit  from  its  pages. 

As  for  book  lists,  there  have  been  published 
in  this  department  the  names  of  more  good 
books  than  are  needed  to  supply  any  of  you 
with  reading  through  your  teens.  It  seems  a 
waste  to  give  up  space  to  repetition  of  these 
names. 

Librarians,  if  properly  approached,  will  gladly 
recommend  good  books.  They  have  made  it 
tlieir  life-work  to  know,  and  are  willing  to  share 
the  knowledge. 

The  same  correspondent  adds,  "  Don't  forget 
poetry."  But  all  the  generally  popular  Amer- 
ican poets  —  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Br)'- 
ant,  Emerson  —  may  be  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure.  Their  books  are  gardens  free  of 
noxious  weeds,  wherein  you  may  wander  as 
your  taste  may  direct. 


As  to  prose,  we  repeat  the  counsel,  "  Go  to 
those  elders  who  know  you  best." 

THE  NATURE  It  is  fo  be  hoped  that 

BOOKS.  during  your  vacations  you 

have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  new 
books  that  are  guides  to  the  great  mysterious 
world  upon  which  we  all  are  traveling  through 
space.  Nowadays  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
knowing  something  about  the  animals  and 
plants,  for  the  knowledge  is  put  up  in  so  at- 
tractive a  shape  that  it  may  be  taken  like  bon- 
bons from  a  box,  instead  of  being  hammered 
out  of  the  hard  rock  of  scientific  lingo  that  so 
long  withheld  it  from  the  less  learned.  But,  as 
has  been  hinted  before  in  these  pages,  do  not 
make  all  nature  your  province.  Select  the  one 
subject  which  most  interests  you,  and  keep  to 
that — if  it  is  only  the  shape  of  leaves  or  the 
habits  of  ants  or  the  plumage  of  birds. 

■WHAT 'IS  A  If  some  young  readers 

"CLASSIC"?  were  to  define  a  "classic" 
according  to  their  honest  impressions,  they 
would  say  that  "  classic  "  was  another  word  for 
"  stupid."  Let  us  ask  a  really  good  authority 
to  tell  us  what  the  term  means.  Under  the 
word  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  Lowell  is 
quoted  thus :  "  A  classic  is  properly  a  book  which 
maintains  itself  by  virtue  of  that  happy  coales- 
cence of  matter  and  style,  that  innate  and 
requisite  sympathy  between  the  thought  that 
gives  life  and  the  form  that  consents  to  every 
mood  of  grace  and  dignity,  .  .  .  and  which  is 
something  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  always 
new  and  incapable  of  growing  old." 

This  sounds  like  high  praise,  and  Lowell  was 
no  stupid,  dry-as-dust  old  professor,  but  one  of 
the  jolliest,  funniest,  brightest,  and  noblest  of 
critics,  poets,  and  essayists.  He  would  n't  like 
stupid  books.  Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot 
put  his  definition  into  words  the  younger  read- 
ers will  understand  better  than  the  ones  Lowell 
used  for  older  ears.  Let  us  say,  following  him, 
that "  a  classic  is  a  book  that  lives  because  it  says 
rightly  what  is  worth  saying,  anil  is  grave  or 
gay  as  fits  its  puqiose,  living  on  because  readers 
continue  to  love  it."  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
more  shortly,  "  a  classic  is  a  book  that  is  too 
good  to  die."  Remembering  this,  when  you 
hear  a  book  called  "  classic  "  by  a  capable  critic, 
it  should  be  a  work  worth  examination  at  least. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 


Marion,  N.  C. 

Dkar  St.  Nkiioi.as:  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years 
old,   and   I   have  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  over  six 
years.    I  am  a  Northern  little  girl,  but  I  have  two  very 
nice   Southern    friends.      I   go  to  school, 
and  am  in  the  sixth  grade. 

I  have  taken  you  ever  since  Christ- 
mas, and  like  you  very  much.  1  like 
"  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,"  the 
best  of  the  stories.  Wc  have  a  horse 
named  "  Mary  Ann,"  and  I  ride  her,  and 
I  sometimes  drive. 

I  love  to  read  the  Letter-box,  and  as 
most  of  the  members  tell  about  their 
pets,  I  will  tell  about  mine.  I  have  a 
black-and-white  cat  named  "  Spot,"  and 
a  squirrel  that  has  been  with  us  for  over  a 
year,  and  he  bites  strangers  sometime--, 
but  has  never  bitten  me. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Ruth  MacNaughto.n. 


We  used  to  have  two  jict  deer,  "Joe  "  and  "  Major." 
Joe  was  a  big,  quiet  fellow,  a  great  friend  of  the  dogs 
with  whom  he  would  drink  mnk  out  of  a  pan,  "  Dot," 
the  cat,  helping  them.     A  happy  family  indeed  '. 


Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Mv  DEAR  St.  Nicholas:  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  you. 

I  think  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story  now 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  two  little 
birSs  who  lived  in  a  nest  under  the  eave- 
of  our  house. 

One  morning  a  very  sad  accident  hap- 
pened to  Mrs.  Spiirrow.     She  was  ready 
to  fly  away  from  the  nest,  when  her  foot  caught  in  some 
of  the  straws,  and  there  she  hung,  so  high  that  we  could 
not  reach  her. 

She  hung  there  and  soon  died.  Poor  Mrs.  Sparrow! 
What  would  Mr.  Sparrow  do  without  a  wife  ? 

Then  all  the  birds  came  from  the  trees,  fluttering  and 
making  such  a  twittering  noise  all  around  the  window 
where  we  were  watching.  The  next  morning,  very 
early,  the  birds  met  again  to  talk  of  some  way  to  get 
Mrs.  Sparrow  down  from  the  nest. 

One  of  the  birds  must  have  told  all  the  other  birds 
a  plan,  for  they  began  to  tear  down  the  nest,  and  before 
we  were  up  Mrs.  Sparrow  and  the  nest  were  down  in 
the  vines  on  the  porch. 

Then  Mr.  .Sparrow  chose  a  new  wife,  and  built  a  new 
nest  in  the  same  place  ;  and  there  vre  can  see  them  both, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  No.  2,  living  happily  together. 
Your  little  reader, 

Marion  White  Rowland  (age  8). 


Hamburg,  Okla. 

Dear  Old  Friend  St.  Nicholas:  Sever.il  years 
ago  I  wrote  to  you,  but  my  letter  was  not  published,  so 
I  thought  I  would  try  once  again,  and  also  send  you  a 
picture  to  illustrate  it. 

We  are  living  on  the  side  of  a  big,  red,  stony  hill,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Washita  River,  in  a  red 
stone  house,  with  double  window  in  the  south  for 
flowers,  and  flower-beds  on  the  south  and  west. 

We  lived  for  several  years  in  the  valley,  in  a  nice, 
shady  elm  grove;  but  the  river  overflowed  and  scared  us 
out,  so  we  had  to  climb  the  hill. 


Both  of  the  deer  were  caught  when  they  were  little 
spotted  fawns.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  Major 
with  the  help  of  my  pet  pony,  "Jane." 

They  became  very  tame,  but  would  occasionally 
wander  several  miles  away,  and  so  they  were  both 
killed,  although  they  wore  red  collars  and  bells. 

The  country  has  filled  up  so  much  with  settlers  that 
there  is  not  a  deer  to  be  seen  now. 

When  the  country  was  wild  there  were  great  herds 
of  cattle  on  the  ranges,  and  cow-boys  were  a  common 
sight,  with  an  occnsional  one  who  could  roll  a  cigarette 
while  seated  on  a  bucking  bronco. 

My  drawing,  which  accompanies  this,  represents  such 
a  one.     I  draw  nearly  all  Western  life  and  scenes. 
Yours  truly, 

.\iGisTA  1.  Corson. 


Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In<he  winter,  as  a  rule,  I  goto 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  which  is  quite  an  old  city. 

There  is  a  little  negro  village  out  of  Halifax,  and  the 
negroes  come  into  the  city  every  Saturday.  They  al- 
ways drive  an  ox,  and  they  drive  in  a  rude  woo<len  cart 
which  they  make  themselves  out  of  trees.  The  negro 
who  was  driving  an  ox  one  day  by  our  house  stoppeil 
to  sell  some  sticks  to  a  person  who  lived  next  door  to 
us.  As  he  was  unloading  his  sticks  I  thought  I  wouM 
take  a  picture  of  the  ox  with  my  Brownie  camera. 
The  negro  insisted  that  I  should  make  him  pay  for  tak 
:ng  his  picture,  and  as  I  would  not  do  this  he  refused  to 
be  taken.  1  remain,  your  devoted  League  member, 
Mary  Graha.\i  Bonner  (age  ly. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  I\  THE  SEPTEMBER   NUMBER. 


Diagonal.  U.   S.  Grant.    Cross-words:    x.    Upright,    a.    As- 

tirrd.     3.  Logical.     4.    Sparrow.     5.    Lockage.     6.    AdajnanL     7. 
ervant. 
WoRl>-SQl'ARE.     I.  Majy.     2.  Area.     3.  Rear.     4.  Vam. 

Some  Oi.e>.fashioned  Letters,  i.  Ruffian,  Russian.  3.  Fix, 
six.  3.  Fail,  sail.  4.  Found,  sound.  5.  Fame,  same.  6.  Fit,  sit. 
7.  Fat,  sat.  8.  Fawn,  sawn.  9.  Foul,  soul.  10.  Fun,  sun.  it. 
Feat,  seat  12.  Fleet,  sleet.  13.  Fight,  sight.  14.  Flash,  slash. 
15.   Feed,  seed.     16.   Fly,  sly.     17.   Fee,  sec. 

Novel  Zigzag.  From  i  to  6,  Robert:  from  7  to  it.  Bums. 
Cro-is-words :  i.  Rest  2.  Corn.  3.  Bam.  4.  Pem.  5.  Robe. 
6.   Stop. 

DofBLE  .Acrostic.  Primals,  John ;  finals,  Pcnn.  Cross-words: 
I.  Jump.     2.  Once.     3.  Horn.     4.  Noon. 

Diamond,  i.  S.  a.  She.  3.  Stems.  4.  Sherman.  5.  Emmet. 
6.  Sat.     7.  N. 

Illustrated  Zigzag.     Sir  Edwin  Landseer.    Cross-words :  i. 


8.  Ends.  9.  Bolt.  10.  Flea.  11.  Fans.  12.  Ides.  13.  Spar. 
14.  Tear.     15.  Reed.     16.   Boar. 

Zigzag.  Hurrah  for  vacation.  Cross-words:  i.  Hoist.  2. 
Ruddy.  3.  Carzo.  4.  Ivory.  5.  Maria.  6.  Sight.  7.  .Mufls. 
8.  Hover,  a  Rebel.  la  Avert,  ir.  BeasL  12.  I-arch.  13. 
Arena.     14.  Forty.      15.   Olive.     16.   Dogma.     17.   NighL 

Octagon.  Upper  Octagon,  Dumfries;  lower  octagon,  Land- 
shaw.  Cross-words:  i.  Rumbled.  2.  Deified.  3.  Scarify.  4. 
Reining.     5.  Brigand.     6.   Mallard.     7.  Prowess.     8.  Hurr.ins. 

Diagonal.  September.  Cross-words:  i.  Secretarj-.  2.  Cen- 
terbit.  3.  Applicant.  4.  Doctrinal.  5.  Extremely.  6.  Facsimile. 
7.  Plausible.     8.  Submerged.     9.  Protector. 

Connected  Word-blocks,  From  i  to  2, Longfellow;  from  3  to 
4,  Paul  Revere.  I.  1.  Pail.  2.  Echo.  3.  Plan.  4.  Ilrap.  II. 
I.  Pale.  2.  Alms.  3.  Ugly.  4.  Lean.  III.  l.  /Vgile.  2. 
Afire.  3.  Level.  4.  Olive.  IV.  i.  Wool.  1.  Full.  3.  Also. 
4.  Plow.     V.  I.  VesL     2.  Easy.     3.  Rude.     4.  East. 


To  oi'R  Pi'ZZLBRS:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  X5th  of  each  month,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddlc-box,  care  of  The  CentC'RV  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  -all  the  PfZZLES  in  the  Ji'lv  Number  were  received,  before  July  15th.  from  Joe  Carlada  —  S.ira  Lawrence 
Kellogg— M.  McG.  —  Marjorie  Anderson  —  Bessie  Garrison  —  Christine  Graham  —  Alice  T.  Huylcr  — The  Spencers— Frances  Hunter 

—  Florence  Steel- "Chuck"  —Laura  E.  Jones— Adeline  C.  Thomas— Lillian  Jackson  — Olga  Lee— Allil  and  Adi—"  Johnny  Bear" 

—  Elliot  Quincy  Adams — Rosalie  Aylett  Sampson  —  Elsie   Turner — Lili.in   S.wah    Burt — Marion    E.  |Senn  —  George   T.    Colman  — 
Rachel  Rhoades- Jessie  K.  AngeU— Harold  M    Sawyer —  Olive  R.  T.  Griffin  — Betty  Brainerd —  Wilmot  S.  Close. 

Answeks  to  PfZZLES  IN  THE  JfLY  Ni'MBER  were  received,  before  July  15th,  from  L.  F.  Lacy,  i  — D.  Nevin,  i  —  R.  Wisncr,  x  — 
H.  Tnpp,  I  — S.  Lamprecht.  t-E.  B.  Beatty,  X— E  Bialc,  i  —  R.  Turner,  i  —  K.  Clark,  x  —  R.  C.  Case,  i —Alma  Risch.  r —C.  V. 
Perkins,  i  — M.  K.  \Voodard,  l— G.  Post,  1  — H.  Kingsley,  1  —  P.  Carter,  i  —  Irene  Beir,  r  — T.  Vinal,  x  —  Alice  W.  Brockett,  2  — 
S.  Lawrence  I-evengood,  2- A.  W.  Coldh.im,  x— J.  B.  Marr,  l  — D.  Hungerford,  i  —  Malcolm  Bogue,  9  — Elizabeth  Pilling,  3 — 
Dorothea  M.  Dexler,  7  — Gertrude  Colt,  2  —  (-'alherine  H.  Steel,  7  —  D.  Stewart,  x  —  I..  M.  Bullitt,  Jr.,  l— Zelme  E.  Hamlin,  2- 
(Catherine  L.  Hamlin,  2  —  M.  Chapin,  x  Eleanor  Underwo,>d.  9  —  Nettie  Bamwell,  s  —  M.  A.  Hovey,  t  —  R.  L.  .Moss,  i  —  L.  Wil- 
liam.*, 1  —  Emilie  and  Anna,  4—  hMward  Bentlcy,  3—  Madge  Oakley.  7  —  Ruth  Bartlett.  o— Helen  Jellifle,  9  — J.  Elliott,  i  —  E.  Dreher, 
I  — Margaret  C    Wilby,  8  — Sidney  F    Kimb.dl,  9  —  Ruth  M.icN.iughlon,  6  -  Jean  S.    Davis,  4  — Irma  J.  Gehres,  6— C.  H.  Smith,  i 

—  Nathahe  and  Marian  Swifl,  8  —  A.  L.  Arnold,  l  —  Ijurence    T.  Nutting,  9  —  Deane  F.  Ruggles,  9  —  C.  Kjlight,  l  —  W.  0.  Rice,  Jr , 
3—  Margaret  Sagcndorph,  8  —  W.  T.  Slovcr,  x  —  Rufus  S.  Frost,  i. 


WORD-SQUASE. 

I.  Secure.     2.  Tart.     3.  To  march  in  a  line.    4. 
r.iradise.         HELEN  L.  JELLIFFE  (League  Member). 

GEOGRAPHICAL   CITRK. 

{Silver  BadgCt  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition). 


Fro.m  I  to  2,  an  important  city  of  Ireland;  from  i  to 

3,  a  region  along  the  northern  coast  of  .\frlca ;  from  2  to 

4,  a  seaport  on  the  northern  coast  of  .Vfrica;  from  3104, 
a  river  of  Siberia  ;  from  5  to  6, one  of  the  United  States  ; 
friiin  5  to  7,  the  name  of  the  yaoht  which  won  the  cup  In 
1851  ;  from  6  10  8,  a  town  ami  county  in  Vermont ;  from 
7  to  8,  the  name  of  some  islands  in  the  Uay  of  Bengal ; 


from  I  to  5,  one  half  of  the  name  of  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Norway,  a  little  farther  north  than  the  city  of 
Bergen  ;  from  2  to  6,  the  name  of  a  lake  and  volcano  in 
Sumatra;  from4  to  8,  a  county  in  Wisconsin;  from  3  to 
7,  a  county  in  Arizona.  leo.nard  BARRETT. 

INSERTIONS. 

Kx.\Mi'LR  :  Insert  a  letter  between  a  notch  and  a  cord, 
and  make  a  variety  of  German  silver.  Answer:  Nick-e- 
line. 

I.  Insert  a  letter  between  a  pronoun  and  the  price  of 
passage,  and  make  happiness.  2.  Insert  a  letter  lietween 
want  and  a  division  of  a  week,  and  make  an  exclamation 
of  despair.  3.  Insert  a  letter  between  a  small  carriage 
and  era,  and  make  a  vegetable.  4.  Insert  a  letter  bc- 
twt^en  a  tavern  and  a  coin,  and  make  free  from  guilt.  5. 
Insert  a  letter  between  a  name  for  a  parent  and  a  machine 
invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  an  I  make  an  edge.  6.  Insert 
a  letter  between  an  article  and  something  used  in  the 
laundry,  and  make  a  fire-dog.  7.  Insert  a  letter  between 
a  support  and  a  means  of  entrance,  and  make  to  dissem- 
inate. Insert  a  letter  lietween  a  feminine  nickname  and 
a  suffix  meaning  "  like,"  and  make  infantile. 

The  inserted  letters  will  spell  an  annual  holiday. 

MARJORIE  HOLMES  (League  Member). 
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TRIPLE    ACROSTIC. 

ICoht  Biidgfj  St.  Nicholas  I.cagtic  Competition.) 

All  the  words  (lc-scril)C(l  are  of  equal  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  initials 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  Roman  orator,  the  middle  letters 
the  name  of  a  Roman  poet,  and  the  final  letters  the  name 
of  a  Roman  soldier. 

Cross-words:  i.  Relating  to  a  city.  2.  The  smallest 
of  the  Balearic  Islands.  3.  An  enchantress  slain  by 
Ulysses.  4.  Borders.  5.  A  Spanish  word  for  destruc- 
tion.    6.   One  who  conveys  contraband  goods. 

iMARJORIK    FAV. 

II-LrSTRATED  PRIMAI-  ACROSTIC. 


When  the  nine  objects  in  the  above  illustration  have 
been  rightly  guessed  and  the  names  placed  one  below 
another  in  the  order  given,  the  initial  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  an  old-time  celebration.     Designed  by 

ROGER   K.    LA.NE. 
CONCEALED  WORDS. 

{Cold Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

Example  :  Is  drab  a  gray  color  ?  To  the  concealed 
word  in  this  sentence  add  R,  transpose  the  letters,  and 
make  to  snatch.     .Answer,  bag-r,  grab. 

1.  The  next  event  will  be  a  spelling-match  at  the  dis- 
trict school.     Add  C,  and  make  to  seize. 

2.  Bayard  Raymond  lives  three  doors  from  my  house. 
Add  H,  and  make  a  many-headed  monster. 

3.  Carlo  returned  for  some  more  lunch.  .-Add  N,  and 
make  to  register. 

4.  "  Was  Henry  going  ?  "  they  asked.  Add  L,  and 
make  a  covering  for  the  shoulders. 

5.  I  said  to  Sambo,  "Others  will  need  you."  .\dd  A, 
and  make  to  forbid. 

6.  All  the  questions  but  one  we  answered  correctly. 
Add  V,  and  make  a  kind  of  small  turnip. 


7.  Clarissa  kept  her  medal  in  a  purple  case.     Add  U, 
and  make  a  Russian  edict. 

8.  Yellow  fever  is  a  common  disease  at  many  tropical 
ports.     Add  E,  and  make  to  torment. 

9.  Wilbur  entered  at  that  moment.     .\dd  S,  and  make 
austere. 

When  the  nine  new  words  have  been  ri;jhtly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  primals  and  finals 
will  each  name  something  good  w  hich  comes  in  October. 
H.  A.  BU.N'KER,  JR. 

INTERLACING  ZIGZAG. 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

I    .    .  II  . 
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■      '3  3 
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Cross-words  :  i.  A  narrow  passage.  2.  To  desert 
one  party  or  leader  for  another.  3.  The  last  movement 
of  a  symphony.  4.  Viewing  with  bold  side  glances. 
5.  Withering.  6.  Consequence.  7.  .MTectcd  with  ill 
humor.  8.  One  who  rails.  9.  An  instrument  for  hold- 
ing a  ship  in  one  place.     10.  To  shun. 

From  I  to  10,  a  feminine  name ;  from  I  f  to  20,  a  famous 
American.  thl'RSTON  brown. 

CONCEALED  WORDS. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  one  word  is  con- 
cealed. When  read  in  order  they  will  form  a  well 
known  line. 

1.  "  No  thir,"  said  the  fircsident,  with  a  youthful  lisp; 
"  no,  thir,  tyranth  niutht  not  be  allowed  to  rule  uth." 

2.  If  it  r.iins  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  or  Tues- 
day, I  shall  carry  my  new  umbrella,  but  I  will  not  wet 
it  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday. 

3.  "  Ho !  ho !  ho  !  "  the  boys  shouted.  "  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  "  the  girls  laughed  ;  and,  iiideed,  the  old  horse  with 
a  trimmed  straw  hat  was  a  funny  sight. 

4.  The  devout  sister  always  sat  in  the  transept  ember- 
days,  which  are  fast-days,  and  in  the  nave  on  feast-days. 

ANNA  M.    PRATT. 

DIAMOND. 

I.  I.N  Saturday.  2.  A  small  piece  of  anything.  3.  .V 
large  and  powerful  wild  animal  found  in  southern  Asia. 
4.   A  beverage.     5.   In  Saturday. 

A.  WEINBERG  (League  Member). 

CONCEALED  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

O.N'K  word  is  concealed  in  each  sentence.  When  these 
have  been  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the  central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  an  annual  holi- 
day. 

1.  He  left  me  long  ago. 

2.  Eva  delayed  on  the  way. 

3.  Is  1  larriel  able  to  do  it  ? 

4.  Was  Flo  at  the  party  ? 

5.  The  jolly  old  tar  rowed  quickly. 

6.  It  was  always  cool  and  shady  in  the  arcade,  though 
the  sun  might  be  very  hot  outside. 

7.  Did  you  read  the  long  saga  in  the  quaint  old  book 
about  the  Norsemen  ? 

9.   Have  you  lived  in  Troy  always  ? 

E.  ADELAIDE  IIAHN  (League  Member). 
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